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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Ik tnralQg over t. nen lent iu tbe book of Ume, 
Re can, b^ Tevlawing the past, have what Is invalu- 
able, the experience of thoee who have devoted 
lime, labor, and experiment, to different crops and 
tuodea of culture, and bf hearing and reading, gain 
much knowledge whleh will help ns In improving 
the present high standard to which Agriculture in 
ibc present day baa attained. 

In jotting down our " work for the month," we 
cannot give ever; iteia, which shoold include all 
work on the farm, but note thoae general hints 
which are " principal," kod which will help to sog- 
gc«t othetB M fluiUtble to the varied extent of our 
coimtiy. What wonld be applicable in a Northern 
State, would be too late for one in a Sonthem latl- 
tuile ; but bj giving a few general " heads," we can 
drrive tbe minor items which will suggest them- 
Klvea aa work aoilable for the month. 

During January we experience the rigors of oar 
bleak winter with ita frosts and snowa, ita stormy 
blasts and piercing winds, and while comfortably 
(■vuunI around our warm firetudea, what is more ap- 
prupriato than to lay 

Plans — for the year, upon which we have entered. 
N'liv. is the time to make a map of the farm, and 
6;<<'cify what crop we shall devote to each field. Let 



a regular system of rotation be adopted ; not the 
exhausting cne of crop upon crop, of tbe same 
cereal, &om the same land : but by a j udicioos rota- . 
tian, produce from the soil that which will repay 
the beet, and keep the land in the highest state of 
fertility. Let us also 

Calculate — what crops have paid the best daring 
the past year. Where accotmts have been regularly 
kept, this will be i»Bf, and by a careful revidun we 
can leam what to raise, and what crops are most suit- 
able to the land we are cnltivating. Thia ia the 
time for those who have not yet done so. to com- 
mence keeping a 

Faru Account.— Suitable blank books should be 
obtained, in which to keep a record of what occurs : 
a correct account with employees, with each field, 
each crop raised — so that at the end ot the year we 
may leam what crops pay the beat, and know exact- 
ly what is proGlable or otherwise, to raiaa. Vlut 

Tour Nbiobborb. — Leam from tliem their suc- 
cess with different crops during the past year. 
Examine their stock, see if you cannot Improve 
jour own breed of sheep, pigs, or poultry, by a care- 
ful eiaminaUon of the stock of others. Take time 
also lor 

Btudt — as well as observation. Let us Improve 
the winter's leisure by reading the best works on 
agriculture and horticulture, and conduct our opera- 
tions on the farm, during 1867, with renewed deter- 
mination to farm better, more intellectually, and 
we shall reap the reward in larger crops. 

Sdrfack Drains. — When a thaw occurs for a 
few days, take the opportunity to cut a surface 
drain from any low land where water is apt to lie, 
I to get the land in good condition for working 
early in the spring. 

Poultry Houses — should be kept cli'an. and 
ashes and lime sprinkled over the floors every 
week. Let the manure be put atvsy in a dry place, 
and preserved for use on the crops. 

Fencins.— Now win be a good time to lay in a 
stock of posts and rails to repdr fences in spring 
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Stock — ^Of all kinds should be kept perfectly 
clean. Let no accumulation of dirt or manure be 
retained in the stables or cow houses ; but rather have 
them kept scrupulously clean. Food and water 
should be regularly supplied. Keep them warm 
and comfortable, but at the same time let there be 
free ventilation, but no draft. 

Sheep— Should be well protected, and supplied 
regularly with a little com and roots, so as to keep 
them in good condition. 

Cellars — ITnder the house and bams, should be 
frequently examined and cleansed. Let no decaying 
substance be allowed to accumulate; but have it 
at once removed to the manure heap. 

Tools and iHFLEMEKTS—of all kinds should be 
looked after, and those requiring repairs attended 
to. If new ones are wanted, carefully read over 
the advertisements in The Farmer, and other 
agricultural papers, and ascertain where the cheap- 
est, but at the same time, the very beit, are to be 
obtained, and purchase them in time before the busy 
work of spring commences. 

Farmers* Clubs — should be started in every vil- 
lage, town, and county, (if not already organized,) 
where a free discussion can be had on all agricul- 
tural and horticultural subjects. They should be free 
and open to all, and information obtained from practi- 
cal farmers that will be of great value, and pro- 
ductive of good in establishing a friendly feeling 
among near neighbors. 

COUNTRY HOU8E8-NO. 2. 



WEITTCir rOS TBB AlCBXIOAir VABltXa, BT **w. ■. w. 



It is not my purpose to write any learned disser- 
tation on this subject, but to throw out a few hints 
in general in regard to structure, location, out-buUd- 
ings, surroundings, etc : 

Having in a former article, (page 275,) expressed 
some views in relation to building in a more sub- 
stantial manner than at present is the custom, I 
would add a few words thereto. In the building of 
A suitable house we should have reference to climate, 
and that it is to be occupied by succeeding generar 
tions — ^for it should be recollected that we ought to 
build in a manner that will last several genera- 
tions — ^but how few houses comparatively, are built 
in the country which will last comfortably beyond 
the second generation, and many that hardly survive 
the first. One great error of our architects has been, 
and still is, to devise plans for cheap houses built in 
alight and comparatively unsubstantial manner, 
instead of inducing the abandonment of cheap, light, 
wood structures for those of a more substantial na- 
ture. The thin light walls of such houses furnish but 
^ight obstruction to the admission of either cold or 

at in a climate which is subject to extremes. 



Bracketed houses, Italian villas, and Gothic cottages 
with French windows and Spanish awnings add 
variety and pleasant features, in the eyes of the 
fanciful, to a landscape, without giving that substan- 
tial protection from an inclement climate needed. 

Another particular in which we as a nation are 
wanting, is in an architecture peculiarly our own. 
In riding through our rural towns what a diversity 
of styles meet the eye of the observant traveler ; 
some houses will have one style of architecture, the 
next a different, the third a combination of the two 
previous, with perhaps an addition of two or three 
others. A country house should have a plain sub- 
stantial look when finished, like the oak of the open 
field, not liable to be blown away by any ordinary 
wind, and be adomed by the surroundings, instead 
of that unsubstantial, but picturesque appearance 
which is presented by the architecture too prevalent 
at the present day. More attention should be given 
to the promotion of health and comfort in building, 
the extra outlay being given to these objects, and a 
small outlay of time given to the proper adornment 
of the premises by the suitable arrangement of the 
grounds, planting them with trees, shrubs, vines, 
flowers, etc ; and the suitable location of buildings 
connected therewith. With all the other defects of 
our present mode of building, there is a manifest 
want in the proper attention to the wants and con- 
veniences of the good housewife, who is supposed to 
superintend the household affiiirs, etc. Rooms are 
planned and so arranged as to cause a needless 
amount of steps in the performance of the necessary 
work ; the kitchen, which should be roomy and con- 
venient, is merely a comfortably sized closet, and 
located with little reference to the convenience of 
other rooms in the economy of a woman's strength ; 
and how unfrequently are they supplied with the 
conveniences of good running water, or in absence 
of this convenience, good well, and soft, or cistern 
water, with pumps, etc., convenient and in good 
order. 

Beakb which have been weather-beaten so as to 
be unsalable, can be boiled up with small potatoes, 
and fed to the hogs. They are eaten with avidity, 
after the hogs have become a little accustomed to 
them, and are worth nearly as much as com to fat- 
ten them. As it is possible that they might give an 
unpleajant flavor to the pork, it might be well to 
omit them two or three weeks before kiUing. 

It is a common opinion that broken bones in 
horses will not reunite. This is a mistake. Ro- 
union will take place in them as readily as in the 
human being, but the difficulty arises in keeping 
four-footed patients quiet during treatment aecessarj 
for the comolete reunion o fractured bones. 
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FARMERS 8HOULD EMPLOY MORE 
WORKING CAPITAL. 



We think that a mfyority of. American larmers 
will be ready to concede that thej are unable to 
farm it as well as they ought to, for want of suffici- 
eDt working capital. A iarmer with insufficient 
working capital always labors under a disadvantage. 
When spring opens, he finds a vast deal of labor 
crowding upon him to be performed. Upon some 
fields where he wishes to sow oats, or barley, or 
spring wheat, very early, the water is standing, and 
there are no drains to convey it off rapidly, and he 
is obliged to wait for its slow evaporation. He has 
not had the field drained because he could not com- 
mand the means to do it. The evaporation of the 
water cools the soil to such a degree, that when he 
gets his grain in, it is a long time in coming up, and 
is backward throughout the season. As it is late 
before the ground is in condition to work, he gets 
behind with his task, and realizes that another 
team and another laborer might enable him to 
catch up with his work ; but he lacks the money to 
secure them. Finally, the plowing is hurried up 
too fELSt to be well done, and the grain got in too 
late, and in bad order. The result is less than half 
a crop. If he had possessed more working capital, 
he would have covered his ground with manure, 
and if his own supply had fiiiled, he would have 
purchased some in the nearest town, and hauled it 
}i\)on liis ground, or would have made up the defici- 
ency with bone dust, ashes, lime, plaster, poudrette, 
or some other fertilizer. As his sowing has been 
delayed, it has trenched upon the planting season, 
and his planting is done too late, too hastily, and 
consequently not well done. The results are simi- 
lar to those of his sown crops. 

Again, for want of capital he uses inferior imple- 
ments, and works xmder disadvantage, and suffers 
loss from that cause. The same want is felt in cul- 
tivating his planted crops, and the yield is dimin- 
ished for want of proper cultivation. Harvest and 
haying come on, and for want of laborers and labor- 
saving implements, th^ harvest is unduljT prolonged, 
the grain becomes over-ripe and shells in gathering, 
or is injured by rain, and there is loss again. The 
hay gets too ripe, or is exposed too long in curing. 
Is consequently inferior in quality, and tells upon 
the stock in winter. To pursue the subject further : 
the com ripens before the feomer is ready to cut it 
up, and the stalks are injured for fodder ; the pota- 
toes are not dug' until we have had some pretty 
hard frosts, and a portion of the tubers lying nearest 
the snrfiBUse is frosted, and mnter overtakes the 
farmer before his work la done, and finds him tm- 
prepared fbr the closing up of the season. From 
all these causes, the annual incomes of many farm- 



ers are undoubtedly diminished at least one-half, 
and their lives harrassed until they are heartily sick 
of {arming. 

These losses and vexations might be avoided by 
increasing their working cat>ital. "Oh, yes," ex- 
claims the indignant reader, " Increase our working 
capital! — and how is that to be done, pray? We 
are just able to bring the year around, now, and 
how are we to obtain any surplus to lay up for an 
other year's use. " Well, let us consider the ques 
tion. Most fBUTuers are too ambitious of owning a 
large farm. If they purchase one, they expend 
nearly all their money in the purchase, reserving 
altogether too little to stock and work it properly. 
It would be better policy to take up with less land, 
and then have the means to work it in such a man- 
ner as to ensure larger profits than a larger farm 
would afford, worked as they would be obliged to 
work it with their limited means ; or, if they mu9t 
have a large farm, it would be better to give a mort- 
gage for one-fourth or one-third of the purchase 
money, retaining that amount to stock and carry 
the farm. They would much sooner have money 
ahead, than by paying all down, and then be cramp- 
ed for want of means. 

Those who have farms, and are compelled to 
cultivate under the disadvantages above described, 
would do well to sell part, and apply the receipts 
in working the remainder. We opine that their 
profits would be greater than they are under present 
management. Or, if determined to keep their £ELrm 
intact, they had better mortgage, and borrow the 
money necessary to work it as it should be worked. 
Many fiirmers have their fiirms in such a shape that 
they could not part with a portion of it, without 
destroying the synmietry of the remainder; let 
such raise the money by mortgage ; but in other 
cases, unless the farm is very small, we should pre- 
fer to sell a portion. 

Will not those toil-worn, care-harrassed farmers, 
who have been aU their lives behind their work, 
laboring under difficulties, suffering lo&ses, deprived 
of the comforts and refining luxuries of the well-to- 
do farmer, simply because they do not employ suffi- 
cient working capital to carry on their farming ope- 
rations in a thorough and economical way — ^give 
this subject thoughtful consideration, and resolve, 
now, in the beginning of a new year, upon a change 
in their management, and thereby attain to that 
high and enviable position which justly belongs to 

the free and intelligent American farmer ? 

P. 0. B. 

Over 80,000 people were present at the opening 
of the first Louisiana State fair, four miles out from 
New Orleans, on Tuesday of last week. The exh* 
bition of stock, &c., was very large. 
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THE SPANISH FOWL-ITS HISTORY, 
VARIETIES, Ac. 



Und, Fnnee or Atnenca, even mDoe public atteDtlon 
hss bmii mora geDeraUf glreo to this branch of 
agTicuUnral econoioy. Parity of blood, howcTor, is 
there but little eateenied. nnd the miBcellaueoas col- 
lection oMiybrida, described by every Mediterranean 
traveler who has tooched npon thia eabject, will 
probably long remain In the same heterogeneouB state 
as we onraelvea fonnd it many years since. 

We do not mean to aflinn that any indifferent 
observer wbose knowledge of these birds had been 
restricted to the pens of an eihibitor, wonld at once 
recognise the relationship between their sleek and 
well-conditioned tenants, and the comparatively 



" Tbib nee," say the aathors of the London 
Poultry Book, " possMses striking characteristiea In 
its large comb, and white &ce. And. however 
these features have undergone changes, either from 
breeding in and in, or the admiitnre of other &mi- 
lies. we have nsnally anSdent evidenoe of their 
oil^n, even when disflgnred by Ullgltimate alii- 
ances." The wunea by which our dome«ttc poultry 
are at present known to us, so for as they are Indlo- 
atlve of their native country, are freqnent matters 
of discussion. That Poland gave ns the tnfCed Urd. 
so remarkable an ornament to onr poultry-yards, or 
that the Hambnrgs were originally of Qerman 
extraction, the evidence that we now possess, has 
not yet been certified ; but with Spanish, the case is 
diffbrent ; though posdbly the wider term of the 
"Mediterranean" fowl, might be still more appU- 

From Gibraltar to Byria— North and Sooth— the 
countries that border on the vast Inland sea with 
the numerous islands, abound with fowls that bear 
•ooh resemblance to the Spanish race In the striking 
points we had alluded to, as may warrant onr assign- 
ing them to onr common stock. Names also denote 
BobdlviaionB of this family, strengthen oar condu- 
rion; for the "Anoonas," and " Hlnorcaa" derive 
their de^gnatioas from localities that carry na back 
far beyond mere Spanldi boondaries. 

The quantity of poultry kept in those ootuttries 
Teatly exceeds anything wa witness edther in Bng- 






in their districts, to which we 



have as^gned the limits of what is'now called the 
Spanish fowl ; but with those who have examined 
with any care into the natural history of this section 
of gallinaceons birds, little hesitation would be felt 
SB to the extreme prebability of that common 
descent. 

" They certainly are not likely to have had their 
origin In the more oortbem parts of the European 
continent; since those who keep them, know to their 
cost, how apt they are to suffer in their combs, and 
the fleshy excreeence on t!ie face, in weather other 
poultry breve with impunity. Their prolonged and 
excessive month would be another reason for their 
Bojonm under the mild temperatare of those sonth- 

The introduction of Spanish fowls into Holland, 
and the low countries, may be reasonably assigned 
to that period when the latter territory belonged to 
Spain, and constant intercourse was maintained 
with the Peninsula by the commercial habits of the 
Dutch nation. 

Mr. Dtxon, who is regarded as one of the best 
authorities, says the Spanish breed is in all probabil- 
ity, of andent and remote origin, and does really seem 
to have reached us ftom the oonntry after which it 
is named. Spanish is said to be s misnomer, as they 
were originally brought by the Spaniards from the 
West Indies, and sabsequently propagated in Spain ; 
it la now very difficult to pnMmre good specimens 
from that country. They were taken In consider- 
able numbers from Spain into Holland, where they 
have been bred tbr several years, with care ; and it 
is now from that quarter, the beat spedmeus corner 
In some parts of England, they call the Spanish 
fowls, " Mlnoieas," " Anconss," and " Portngal" fowl. 
Neither of which term removes than for tram their 
old established location, if not their original home. 

In England they have long been favorites with 
poultry-keepers of all gradea. A Mr. Bond says 
" that ha has kept the Spanish fowls for more than 
thirty yean, and his recollection carries him back to 
as good i^iecimenB In those days, as any that an 
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A gentleman, in whose opinion, tm a nartnnUsi, 
and in whom great oonfidenoe maj be placed, 
Btatea : — " In England there are two Tarieties of 
Spanish fowl — the black and the gray, or speckled, 
the latter being of a slatj gray with white legs. In 
Spain there must be several varieties of everlasting 
layers, for I have a lot abroad that differed widely 
in appearance, single combs, donUe combs, and a 
great variety of color." 

We have seen and know enongh of the white-face 
Black Spanish in its parity, to be a distinct variety. 
A thorough-bred Spanish fowl should be entirely 
black as far as feathers are concerned, and when in 
high condition displays a greenish metallic lustre. 
The distinctive features may be enumerated ; plum- 
age of glossy- black, with brilliant reflected tints of 
green and purple ; an erect, serrated, single comb ; 
one great ix>int is the dead white-fiuse, spreading 
upwards entirely over the eye ,* but this is always 
attained by young birds of the year. But if well 
bred, there will be even at that early period, a slight 
milky look on that part of the &ce. Pullets do not 
gain the white so soon as the cockerils. 

The black is not the only valuable race of the 
Spanish fowls ; the white, and those going under 
the names of Minorca, Ancona, and Andalusians, 
which have neither the white-face nor high carriage 
of the pure bird. No other point occurs to us in 
which our description of the Spanish will not apply to 
the Minorcas. To avoid repitition, in the enumera- 
tion of the vaiities of these fowls, we shall merely 
specify the points of difference. 

The Anconas are first cousins to the Minorcas, the 
sole -jpomi of difference, being a mottled or splashed 
plumage, black and white, in about equal propor- 
tions ,- specimens of a rich partridge color, are not 
anfirequent. Colors of the mottled Anconas are 
seldom dear ; and the appearance, therefore, is rare- 
ly calculated to obtain admiration. In the Bftnorcas 
we mass at once the white-face— the white ear-lobe, 
being alone of that color. But, in both cock and 
hen, the same development of comb and wattles, 
especially in the hens. Some have been seriously 
inconvenienoed in feeding, by the undue proportions 
of the former lapping over the eye, and interfering 
with the action of the beak. They are also lower 
on the legs, and squarer built than the true Spanish. 

ATnia-lturiftTi. — ^These fowls are represented as of va- 
rious eolors, grey and speckled. A few of this variety 
were imported into this State, in 1851, and describ- 
ed by E. H. Blivin, of Bridgewater, as follows : " The 
cocks are red, with large single, upright comb, deep- 
ly serrated, and of the most brilliant scarlet, with 
wattles of appropriate size. The hens resemble the 
black Spanish fowls in size and appearance, with a 
large deeply seriated, but drooping oomb. Plum* 



age of a gray or mealy white ; and the tail tipped 
with black ; legs of a blueish white to a slate color. 
The importer calls them Leghorns, from the port of 
exportation, under which name I exhibited them, at 
our county fair last fall, althou^ I was convinced 
that they were identical with the fowls mentioned 
in Dixon's " Ornamental and Domestic Poultry," as 
Andalusian fowls, as imported from Andalusia, Spain, 
in 1846. At the suggestion of General B. Sherman, 
chairman of the committee on the fowls, I have 
adopted the name of Andalusian fowls, believing as 
I do, that they came originally from Spain. As 
layers, they are equal, if not superior to the Black 
Spanish fowls. They are a most valuable, as well 
as a beautiful addition to our poultry yards»" — CkUH' 
vaior. 

The Fayal fowls are another branch of the 
Spanish breed. The White Fayal has all the 
characteristics and qualities of the Black Spanish, 
with the exception of size. They have the same 
large indented comb, with larger or longer wattles 
of a brilliant scarlet color; and when feeding, the 
wattles rest on the g^und. They are considered 
by some fully equal as layers in the number of eggs 
to the Black Spanish. 

White Spanish.— A pen of White Spanish birds 
were exhibited at Birmingham, in 1852. But 
regarding the striking contrast of its black plumage, 
the coral comb and the white face, as constituting 
the great beauty of the Spanish family, we can 
accord, but limited approbation to this variety, 
where both cheek and comb are sadly compromised 
by the substitution of so unfavorable a color for their 
mutual relief. Some birds imported in 1847, were 
white, but without the fleshy ear-lobe of the same 
color. Captain Hanly, tells us : "I have known 
White Spanish bred from black birds, but their off- 
spring have been black again." — Ijmdon PouUry 
Book. 

There is said to be a large breed of fowls in Con* 
stantinople, and on the shores of the Black Sea, 
which is supposed to be a branch of the Spanish. The 
hens are described as having a large flaccid comb, 
flapping about like a piece of red serrated velvet,, 
and as being astonishing layers, seldom sitting. 

*' It is a speculation," says an English writer^ 
" whether the Spanish came to us firom the East 
southwards, via the Black Sea, while the PoUsk 
might reach us overland through Russia." 

Archbd Floobs. — ^Arched floors of concrete or- 
beton, a mixture of broken stone, sand, and hydran^ 
lie cement, are being put down in Paris without 
any support of vaults, girders, or the like. The 
material is simply packed in or moulded on timber 
centerings, which are withdrawn when the concrete- 
haa"aet." 
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AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 
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Thb one great hindrance to the progress of 
modem agriculture, is its diffusion. The importance 
and expediency of attending to but one particular 
branch of farming, is too little noticed by agricul- 
tural men. While each and every farmer devotes 
his time and attention to all the departments of 
agriculture, no great progress ought to be looked 
for in either of them. 

When we are challenged, as we often are, to show 
any one who has " made money by farming," we do, 
and must inevitably, point to those who have adopt- 
ed some special branch of agriculture, thus proving 
that this is the more profitable system of farming. 
Whether farmers turn their attention to the breed- 
ing of cattle, cultivation of com, grapes, or hops, 
or it matters not what, by concentrating their capital 
and energies on one such object, they achieve 
results far greater, than by the present diffuse sys- 
tem, and for reasons which are obvious on slight 
consideration. 

The soil of every man's land is better adapted to 
the cultivation of some crops, than of others. Is it 
not sensible, then, to say, cultivate that crop to 
which it is best fitted, to the exclusion of all others ? 
Again, the cost of the cultivation of one crop is 
much less than that of many, for the requisite tools 
are less numerous, and therefore less costly; and 
the out buildings, being erected for the accommoda- 
tion of one crop only, would be proportionately 
small and inexpensive, and moreover, the time and 
labor required, would be less, and could be more 
opportunely and systematically, and consequently 
more profitably applied, than when the attention is 
distracted by all the various departments of farm- 
ing. If farmers should adopt this mode, by reason 
of the very fact tliat all their attention and labor 
would be turned upon one branch of agriculture, 
they would become better acquainted with it, and 
therefore understanding the management of it bet- 
ter, would make it more profitable. 

The manufacturer or the mechanic does not 
attempt to control all departments of his trade at 
once ; why then, should the farmer ? Let this great 
reform be effected, and American agriculture will 
have taken a long stride onward. 

Remarks. — Our correspondent has well stated the 
arguments in favor of making a speciality of one 
leading crop, by a farmer, or fruit-culturist, to the 
exclusion of others ; but, we think that there are 
quite as strong objections to such a course. 

1. The evil effects in diminishing the fertility of 

' e soil— of running to one crop, instead of pursu- 

: a wise rotation, has been demonstrated in all 



parts of our country. The pioneers of Western New 
York made a speciality of growing wheat, and were 
exhausting this once fertile soil, at a rapid rate. So 
were the tobacco growers of Virginia — the cotton- 
growers of the Qulf. and the Mississippi States, 
and the sugar growers of Louisiana, converting those 
productive States into deserts. 

2. Where the capital and labor of a former are 
principally expended upon one crop, the failure of 
that crop for two successive seasons would nearly 
bankrupt any ordinary farmer or horticulturist. 
For instance — the grape crop has proved an entire 
failure, in faiany sections, the last two seasons ; now 
supposing horticulturists in those sections, had 
expended their capital and labor in cultivating the 
grape exdusiveli^ — ^how many could outride such 
reverses? 

So of the apple and peach crop ; and even com and 
potatoes are complete failures, in many sections, 
this year. We are aware that if a farmer devoted 
his entire energies to the growth of one crop,*he 
would cultivate it with that tharoughnesa which 
would prevent failure in many cases where fitiilure 
ensues, under the present system — ^but then, there 
are seasons when the best culture would not ensure 
success — when the midge would destroy the wheat — 
a short cold season would prevent the maturing of 
the com — when the potatoes would rot — or a severe 
protracted drouth would wither the grass. There- 
fore, notwithstanding Mr. T.'s weighty arguments, 
we believe that farmers are more certain of success, 
by cultivating, in a judicious rotation, a variety 
of crops. 

NOTES PROM CANADA. 



Wb have had an exceedingly beautiful and 
pleasant autumn so far, fine warm Indian Summer 
days, and cool nights, but no hard frost such as 
would necessitate any hurry in taking up the root 
crops, which are large and heavy this season, and 
still remain in the ground in most places. We had 
a week of wet weather the last of October, with a 
heavy snow storm or two, but not very cold, and the 
snow did not lie twelve hours on the ground. The 
fall wheat looks well for so late a seeding ; and a 
great deal of £b.11 plowing is being done. The fine 
weather and good roads, have enabled farmers to dis- 
pose of a great portion of their grain crops, while 
the navigation lasted, and prices have ruled high for 
fine samples of wheat, peas and oats, while barley 
has proved less remunerative than formerly, and 
less of it will be grown next year. Potatoes are a 
large crop, and cheap, notwithstanding they rotted 
considerably in some sections. A large quantity of 
fruit and ornamental trees have been planted this 
fan, and a more fkvorable season tor planting has 
not occurred for yeaw. MAC. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELA- 
WARE. 



W mi TT KH FOB TBI AiniKIOAJr rAXMZB, BT ^^OOAMO.** 



How time flies t Only a day or two, it aeems, 
BiQce my last dispatch, till referring to the record, I 
find it a lunar month. It is this equable, double- 
drawn out Indian summer weather that has deceived 
and bewildered us. " Cosmo," birds, field crickets, 
and wild water fowl. Last night (Not. 15th,) a great 
black cricket was ke-UrUing as merrily under my win- 
dow as if it were the first week in September. Wild 
ducks are covering aU our estuary waters Is quietly 
at home as if this bland, balmy weather was to be 
everlasting, and they were going to winter with us. 
Many of our beautiful Keystone songsters of the 
wild wood, which usually take their flight hence, 
the first week in October still linger with us, and 
even trees and shrubs show di^dination to lay 
aside their summer suits» and bare their branches to 
the bitter blasts of tardy winter. It is this carrying 
sunamer to the later verge of autumn that has lulled 
us all, and made us forgetful of the flight of time. 
Had November come In with blustering blasts, grow- 
in g towards the middle into sleet, and snow, and 
cold northeast snow storms, as it usually does, we 
should all have been more mindful of the laws of 
life. The birds would have gone off", that cricket 
would have gone in, the last leaf would have gone 
down, and " Cosmo's" oommnnication to Ths Fab- 
KEB would have gone on several days earlier. 
Ah bien ! so we do not all get caught out in the 
cold, and by excommunication pay the penalty of 
our loitering. " All's well." 

Cabbages, as well as the rest of us, have made a 
mistake in time, and instead of finishing up as cab- 
bages are wont to do about November Ist, they go 
on growing, heading into such great globesf that if 
eUarp frost don't pufc an end to expansion soon, 
there are likely to be fields covered solid with cab- 
bage. I have never seen so many superb samples of 
mammoth cabbage heads afield, and going to, and 
in market, in my life. The extraordinarily drawn 
out warm autumn .has lengthened out the life of 
sweet potatoes, giving us riper, bigger, and better 
flavored material in that line than we have had 
tliese many years. West Jerseymen are jubilant 
over the sweet potato harvest. 

I am of the opinion that the unusual extension 
of warm weather so late in the season, has benefited 
the Delaware peach growers more than any other 
class of community. I have been through many 
of the larger peach orchards, paying particular 
attention to the condition of the trees, and am safe 
in saying that we have never had peach trees since 
the memory of the oldest among us began to fix 
fjicts and dates, so well made up in their young 



wood, thoroughly matured and hardened for hard 
winter weather. It is jwpularly believed by thoso 
who ought to be best posted about peach trees, that 
it will take a more severe winter than any we have 
record of, to cause a failure of next year's peach 
crop in Delaware, and on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 

Wheat, wherever I have seen it. Is growing mag- 
nificently, and a remarkable feature about it is, the 
land almost universally is in better tilth, cleaner 
from all foreign growth, either grass or weeds, and 
the wheat much more evenly put in the ground 
than we have ever had it before. These all speak 
well for the intelligence and progress of our farm- 
ers. If wheat growers are doing pretty nearly as 
well elsewhere throughout the country, the prospect 
is very nearly a certainty, that by this time another 
year, we shall have " fancy brands" selling for con- 
idderably less than $18 per barrel at wholesale. 

There begins at last to be a downward tendency 
in things we eat, though a few articles still main- 
tain their higher fiight most unaccountably. 
Among these are first, a really good milch cow 
Why, at $120 to $155 for a fresh " native," warrant- 
ed for nothing but to eat well so long as feed holds 
out, it is a long way cheaper to make our own milk, 
where we can buy whiting at five cents per pound, 
and water costs nothing. 

Butter, or the manner of selling it in the markets 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, is a mystery that no 
buyer can find out. Go through any of the markets 
any day, and colloquies like this you will hear every- 
where — ^Purehaser comes at a butter woman or 
man with, " What's butter ?" In New York, Bos- 
ton, Bochester, Bufialo, or almost anywhere that 
English is spoken, it will be, ** What is the price of 
butter ?" But this way they say, " What*B btUt&r r* 
for short, just as they do " I seen" for I saw, and 
*' his'en" for his. In Baltimore, the reply from but- 
ter hackster No. 1, will be. " Five 'levies' un a *fip.' " 
In Philadelphia, " sixty eight cents." No. 2 charges 
fifty-five for just as good butter. No. 8 goes to fifty 
for a superior article. No. 4 files up to seventy-five 
cents — ^butter |iot prime at that. No. 5 drops away 
down to fifty-five again. So they go, seesaw, up 
and down, all along in a row. Every vender has 
his or her own price, independent of everybody 
else, and your chances of getting the best butter in 
market is just as good at fifty as seventy-five cents. 

Hens are on a strike. Eggs fortiy-five cents, the 
lowest ; thence up to fifty-five^ and will linger along 
those figures till two monthft beyond Christmas. 
These, and fruit, and fish, are among the things that 
are stubbornly set against coming down. So, per 
force, we go up to them-^aU that are able to dimb 
Bo&r. 
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You may haTe seen what I have said elaewhere, 
editorially, about a new native raspberry that Made- 
line and I found in our wanderings. We believe it 
to be the best native berry in this world, and being 
in color very like a pearl, we have christened it the 
" Pennsylvania Pearl." We have gone out by rail 
on several raids, and transferred all the " Pearls" 
we. can find to our cellar. Believing the berry 
worth a trial for position among the best, we are 
going to distribute, as we have been and are doing, 
two or three roots and several cuttings, so far as 
they go, to such as care to make application, each 
applicant sending what he or she pleases for the 
plants, if only a stamp to pay two ounces postage, 
all the same, if something towards railroad fare, all 
the better. I have no promise to make as to what 
" the Pearl" will be under cultivation, but as a wild 
plant it is certainly superior to any raspberry I have 
ever seen. I have an idea it will be something 
very good. We have not much of a stock, so please 
don't let all your Farmek family loose upon us. A 
few may address either " Cosmo" or " Madeline," 
Box 114 Sub-Post Office, Station C, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A friend in North Carolina has been cultivating 
and this fall curing some samples of tea quite equal 
to anything John Chinaman ever put into a teapot. 
We are drinking it, and the next package of any* 
thing I send off, I will divide and send you a sample 
of this North State tea for an opinion. My friend 
is positive that it can be successfully and profitably 
cultivated as far north as the northern limits of 
North Carolina I go a good way beyond that. . A 
great deal of the best teas of China are grown north 
of the parallel of 40 ® , where the winters are as 
severe as they are in New England. Why not then, 
grow tea in New England, and all the Middle States, 
the great West, and Canada West ? One of these 
days people will do it just as easily as they grow 
turnips. You'll see. 

ECONOMIZING FODDER. 



WBimif rOK TBS AlOUUOAN FAKMJUi BT ** W. B. W.* 



Thb deficiency, and consequent high price of hay, 
in many parts, the present season, will lead most 
economical farmers to consider willingly, all means 
of saving and lengthening out their fodder. Much 
may be done in saving food for stock, by providing 
good warm stables and shelter. If allowed to be 
exposed to the cold, wet, or snow of winter, they 
will consume large quantities of food in order to 
obtain the necessary carbon, to keep the Rystem at 
a healthy temperature. A great saving of feed is 
also made by putting It in a more assimilable form 
than if fed in its natural state. The labor if com- 
-ninution is saved, in part, to the animal by cutting 

Y machinery ; by such process, feed of a coarse 



quality may be made quite palatable, especially if 
moistened, and a sprinkling of meal or shorts added ; 
in this way quite coarse fodder is made to perform 
the offices of a much better quality, when fed in its 
natural state. Stalks, if cut to about an inch in 
length, and barely moistened to soften a little, with 
a slight sprinkle of salt, to give a relish, will be 
eaten nearly, if not quite dean, without any other 
seasoning. Straw, also if properly saved and cut, 
will furnish a large amount of food, especially when 
softened with water and a very small quantity of 
bran is added to tempt the appetite. 

In cutting and preparing food it is not well to 
reduce it so fine as to do away with the necessity 
of the stock chewing thoroughly ; for in case it is 
so fine as to pass directly into the digesting stomach, 
not being retained in the first stomach, and subse- 
quently brought up and chewed as the cud, the 
digestive organs of the system axe interfered with, 
and disease is the natural result. Very little danger is 
however, to be apprehended, except where the feed 
is slops, with very little or no hay, or other fodder is 
given, mixed therewith. Com or straw fodder, 
chaffed and wet with water, that it will absorb in 
eight or ten hours, salting slightly, and allowed to 
stand twenty-four or forty-eight hours will be read- 
ily eaten and relished, and still better if in addition 
a few sliced roots are added. Com fodder treated 
in some such way will be found to equal prime 
stock hay. 

Obboon Aoricui/ixtkal Faib. — ^From 2 he Ore- 
gan AgricwUurigt we learn that this fair was well 
represented in choice stock of all kinds ; but the 
show was deddedly small in the number of exhibit- 
ors. The attendance was better than expected, 
being about the same number that were present at 
former ^diibitions of the Society. It says : " the stock 
parades were triumphs; not so much in a full 
representation of aU the classes, as in the quality 
of such as were on parade. The most noticeable 
animal on the ground was Mr. Cross' 'Oregon 
Baby/ a steer seven years old, and weighing exact- 
ly 8,000 pounds. Messrs. Cross, Frazier and Brown, 
all of Marion county, were the principal exhibitors 
of homed cattle^ The show of steers, calves, and 
cows would be hard to beat on this coast. In sheep, 
the French Merino showed the finest wool, the 
graded sheep were larger with good wool, but the 
Southdowns were decidedly the handsomest. The 
improvement in the fiocks of the State within a 
few years, as shown at this fair, is something to be 
proud of. Of horses, we saw colts of one, two, and 
three years which would be hard to beat in any 
State." The display of agricultural implements was 
very meager. The fruit, fioral and vegetable exhi* 
bitions were fair. 
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AMERICAN FARMING AS SEEN BY AN 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURIST. 



We copy the following extracts on American 
agriculture, from The Mark Lane Express, of No- 
yember 12, delivered before the Farmers' Club of 
Salisbury, England, by Mr. James Howard, of Bed- 
ford, who had just returned to England from an 
extended tour of the United States. After some 
introductory remarks, Mr. Howard commenced his 
subject as follows : — 

Extent. — America is a country which must be seen 
to be understood. Tou may read volumes of books 
about a distant land, but a short visit will impress 
the mind, more deeply, and afford more correct 
views than all the books you can collect. 1 had 
read much and heard much about America before 
going, but my mind was not impressed with any- 
thing like an adequate idea of its vast extent or its 
great resources. 1 went, 1 should remark, from New 
York through the State of New York, thence to 
Canada, through Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, to Iowa, 
beyond the Mississippi, and back through Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania to Washington, Virginia, and 
New Jersey, to New York again ; thence to New- 
port and Boston, through the New England States 
to Saratoga, and once more to New York. The en- 
closed land of America— I allude to the States, I 
leave out Mexico, Canada, and the other territories — 
amounts to the enormous breadth of 400 miUions of 
acres ; the unenclosed, or uncultivated, to about a 
billion and a half— figures which seem to dwarf 
Great Britain into a mere speck upon the map of 
the world. The area of the United States alone is 
bigger than the whole continent of Europe. Not- 
withstanding the vast extent of the territory indi- 
cated by these figures, the whole has been surveyed, 
and those portions which are likely to be settled 
within a reasonable time are mapped, divided into 
townships, subdivided into " squares," sections, and 
again into subsections. The roads and cross roads are 
also laid out, and the width determined. These sev- 
eral divisions are numbered and registered both in 
the office of the Surveyor-General at Washington, and 
in the Counties Register offices of the several States. 
No question, therefore, of title can arise, and land in 
America can be transferred as readily as bank stock. 

The People.— I have said that America is a country 
which must be seen to be understood. I may say the 
same of its people. It is notorious how little the 
people of France and England, although such near 
neighbors, understand each other ; but then they 
speak different languages ; to me, however, it is 
passing strange, that people speaking the same lan- 
^'iiage, reading each other's periodicals and litera- 
ture ; a people of the same race, descendants in the 
main of the same parent stock, should entertain 

"h erroneous views respecting each other as do 
Americans and English. It is difficult to say 



whether the Americans know less of the English, 
or the English of the Americans ; but I incline to 
the latter opinion, and for this reason ; where you 
meet with one Englishman who has been to Amer- 
ica, you meet with ten Americans who have been to 
England. Again, it has been too much the fashion 
with our public writers to hold up the American 
people to ridicule, to represent them as rough, ill- 
mannered, boastful, unprincipled, with scarcely a 
redeeming feature. I cannot, of course, vouch for 
what they were in years gone by, nor can I say they 
are altogether free from the vices attributed to 
them. I do not maintain that in etiquette or per- 
sonal manners they come quite up to the Elnglish 
standard, but any deficiency in this respect is more 
than compensated for by the absence of that stiffiiess 
and formality of the one class of English, and the ex- 
treme servility of the other class. I do believe the 
American people have been misrepresented and tra* 
duced by some of our public writers, in a way that 
no other people on the face of the earth have been. 

Three of Elngland's leading commercial men, who, 
after having visited 'America have published to the 
world their ideas of America and its people — I allude 
to Mr. Whitworth, of Manchester, an engineer of 
the highest celebrity, and subsequently more widely 
known by his improvements in guns ; Mr. Cham- 
bers, the great publisher of Edinburgh ; and lastly. 
Sir Morton Peto — these gentlemen, in my opinion, 
have in their books done not only much to enlighten 
us upon things in America, but they have done jus- 
tice to the American people. Our professional writ- 
ers have done them as great ii^ustice. I went to 
America with a good many of the prejudices of 
Englishmen, expecting to find at least the bulk of 
the people rough, "rowdy," uncouth . and vulgar. 
Dickens and other professional writers might have 
met with the characters they have portrayed. I 
can only speak of the people as I found them. I 
travelled some 5,000 miles without being once sub- 
ject to insult or rudeness of any kind. I mixed 
with all classes — ^for there are no first — second and 
third class en their railways or steamboats, and I 
met with nothing but civility and politeness. The 
working classes are well behaved, and, as a rule, are 
better educated and more intelligent than our own. 
The wealthier classes I found to be communicative', 
open-hearted, and hospitable ; indeed, as pleasant 
and agreeable a people as I could wish to mix with. 
I could give you many instances of what we know 
as "good breeding," but as it would be foreign to 
the objects of this club, I forbear. 

American Agriculture.. — ^I must now direct your 
attention to the real business of this evening's 
meeting, namely, the agriculture of America. Amer- 
ica has been styled the granary of Europe ; it is 
doubtless, the lar^rest cofn-growing country in the 
world It is mainlv upon its agriculture that th j 
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progress ot the country depends ; its manufactures 
are comparatively unimportant^as from three-fourths 
to seven-eights of the popuUtion are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Although we may learn a 
good deal on various subjects from our go-a-head 
kinsmen in the art and practice of agriculture, tjjie 



wood— far less monotonous than the flat, but not, 
to those who have an eye to beauty, so inviting as 
the high rolling prairies. 

The most beautiful country for farming I saw in 
America was in Iowa, across the Mississippi ; in- 
deed, it is one of the most picturesque ^countries I 



old country is in the position of teoGher, As might have ever looked upon. Pine huid in this State 



be expected in a comparatively new country, the 
agriculture, as a rule, is rough, and far behind that 
of England. That the farming should not have the 
neat and finished appearance which it presents in 
England' and Scotland is not to be wondered at, 
when the deamess and scarcity of labor are consid- 
ered, and when it is remembered how large a num- 
ber of the cultivators of the soil were not brought 
up to the business of farming. A very large pro- 
portion of the &rms in the older States have been 
reclaimed from the primeval forest ; for hundreds 
upon hundreds of miles the stumps of the larger 
trees still remain in the fields, so that the date of 
the settlement of the locality can be calculated by 
the number of stumps remaining. In the rocky and 
stony districts the stones still remain piled in heaps, 
the plow and the reaping machine having to thread 
their way between the stumps and heaps of stones. 
The i^stem pursued in clearing the land of timber 
is as follows : In the fall or autumn the underwood 
is cut and piled. In the winter the trees are felled 
on to or toward the stacks of underwood, which are 
then set on fire. After this, the small stumps are 
extracted by a crab, worked by oxen or horses ; the 
larger stumps are left to rot. The ground is then 
plowed, or, as we should say scratched over. Two 
or three crops of Indian com are taken, in order to 
get rid of the second growth of underwood ; when 
it is left in grass until the larger stumps are suffi- 
ciently decayed to be extracted. The grass of Amer- 
ica has nowhere the splendid, rich green of our 
English pastures. Whether this arises wholly from 
the climate, I have some doubt. I think want 
of care in preparing the land, selection of seed, and 
subsequent stocking have something to do with the 
miserable condition of the American pastures. If 
sheep are jNistured on young permanent grasses, a 
good pasture must not be expected, even in * our 
more humid climate. After having travelled for 
weeks through this old forest-land, with its blacken- 
ed stumps and zigzag rail-fences (or "snake-fences,*' 
IS they are called), to get a view of those grand, 
>pen prairie-lands is a relief scarcely to be described. 
In the wooded district the toil of clearing and 
bringing the land into cultivation is immense. On 
the prairies the settler has no such labor ; he has 
simply to plow up the ground and sow the seed. 
The prairie lands are of three kinds — flat, something 
like our fens, and about as inviting districts to live 
m, without in many parts a tree or a shrub as far as 
the eye can reach. Then there are the rolling prai- 
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ries — ^having a slight, undulating surface and some class in America — I mean amateur farmers. Docto] 



to be purchased at less than it would let for in Eng- 
land ; but more on the price of land presently. — 
This fine State contains fifty millions of acres, only 
eight millions of which are at present under cul- 
tivation. The system generally pursued in Ameri- 
can farming is one of exhaustion. The evils of this 
practice are beginning to be felt in the older-settled 
States in the gradually and steadily diminishing 
yield. There can be no doubt that the evils of such 
a course will be much more generally and seriously 
felt unless a change of system be adopted. Rotation 
is little observed. Root crops, except potatoes, are 
rarely seen. Crop after crop of com is taken from 
the soil without anything in the shape of fertilizers 
being returned. The bones of the country are 
either thrown away, or, when collected, are export- 
ed. So also of the linseed and cotton cake — ^as there 
is very little native demand, they are exported to 
Europe. The use of manures and feeding stuffs is 
practised by a few, but they are quite the exception. 
An old farmer on the banks of the Wabash, in In- 
diana, told me he had grown grain crops — ^generally 
Indian corn — for thirty-five years in succession, with 
scarcely a dressing of manure, and that the last crop 
of Indian corn had yielded no less than 80 bushels 
an acre. This land as you may suppose, is remark- 
ably rich; but as a shrewd Quaker farmer from 
Ohio, who joined us, about an hour after, remarked, 
such a course was too common, but it must come to 
an end — that he had cleared no less than 600 acres 
of land himself, had brought up a large fiEmiily and 
settled them in faruLS, and found it most profitable 
to keep plenty of stock, to observe a proper rotation 
and to deal with the soil liberally. The farms are 
mostly small — ^averaging about 100 acres. In the 
Western country they are larger, many being 500 to 
1,000 acres. One gentleman, Mr. SuUivant, in Illi- 
nois, who invited me to go and see him, farms 70,000 
acres, and does it systematically and well. A large 
proportion of the cultivators are what may be de- 
scribed as working-farmers — ^men of rough exterior ; 
but owing to the admirable public«chool system, 
they are generally fairly educated. The immense 
circulation of most of the agricultural journals is a 
proof that they are a reading people. The larger 
and more opulent farmers are very gentlemanly and 
intelligent men ; know well what is going o.^ in 
England — I thought, sometimes better than some 
English farmers. There is another, and this a large 
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class in America — ^I mean amateur farmers. Doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, manofEhcturers^all 
seem possessed with the same love for farming so 
general on this side. I met with many^ of this class 
— ^for the acquisition of land is so easy — I found, 
however, that they told the same tale amateur JEiEirm- 
ers do on this side— viz., that &rming was a very 
pleasant occupation, but that it does not pay. The 
wheat and other cereal crops are much shorter and 
lighter than we grow in England — ^I should say fully 
one>third less, 80 bushels wheat being considered a 
good crop. Indian com yields £ur more— 100 bush- 
els an acre are occasionally raised ; but fifty to sixty 
bushels is considered a fidr crop. It is highly prized, 
is often cut green for fodder, and attains a hight of 
12 feet. The feed in an acre is something wonder- 
ful. It is given to all kinds of stock. I find my 
own fiirm-horses do well upon the grain. 

(To be oontinaed.) 
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A BETTER DAT AT HAND FOR THE FARMERS OUT 

WEST. 

77i6 World's New Orleans correspondent writes 
that the corn, wheat, and flour, is now coming from 
St. Louis in the new capacious barges of the new 
MissiBsippi line, which are laid directly alongside 
of ocean ships and steamers to discharge their 
freight, avoiding all the delay and expense incident- 
al to wharfage, storage, cartage, &c. He says, '*the 
practical working of these large barges for trans- 
porting gndn in bulk and otherwise, is admirable ; 
their expense is very much less than that of the 
costly passenger steamers, and their strength and 
capacity is much greater. One stout steam tug can 
tow down several of them at a time ; they will 
doubtless ere long be used entirely." These barges 
can be towed as well even in low water from Keo- 
kuk and the Des Moines, as from St. Louis, a great 
boon to the Western Illinois and Iowa farmers, 
who now complain that the cost of railroad trans- 
portation on com to Chicago, *' eats up the crop." 
Another great advantage attends the New Orleans 
route to the ocean, the navigation of the great lakes 
and New York canal is closed more than four 
months of the year, whiie the Mississippi, as high 
up as Rock Island, is generally closed but a few 
weeks ? Chicago must now look out for her laurels. 

TRENCHING OR RIDGING THE SOIL BEFORE WINTER. 

" Hurricane," in Ths Country Gentleman, says he 

trenched several rods of land very deeply late in 

autumn, applying to it a great deal of rich stall 

manure, mixing the red clay subsoil in the ridges ; 

leveled and planted the same with parsneps in 



the spring, but did not get as good a yield from the 
trenched plot as from the surface soil of an un- 
trenched plot. This can be very easily accounted 
for ; the untrenched soil was very rich in the sol- 
uble plant food of yearly previous manurings, 

while the trenched soil, mixed as it was with the 

f 

inert subsoil and crude manure, wanted another 
season to bring about the chemical combinations 
necessary for perfect plant food ? If he had planted 
it the next year to a root crop, he would have had a 
much larger crop with no manure and even less til- 
lage. I never yet got a large yield of any crop, 
except Indian com, ftom coarse manure the first sea- 
son, but always the second and third season with- 
out manuring, except a little hen dung compost to 
give the incipient plants what the Southrons call a 
"good stand" In fact, a highly manured allnmi- 
nous soil, if only deeply trenched so as to make it 
friable and absorptive, will bear root crops without 
fresh manure than with it. That gfross feeder, In- 
dian com, is the only plant I ever found to thrive 
well on a soil that was full of crude stall manure ; 
and this is because the manure decomposes late in 
summer at the very time the com is maturing its 
ears, and needs the nascent plant food most. Liebig 
has well said that " insolubility is synonymous with 
barrenness, and with inactivity in manure." The 
doctrine that stirring the soil and exposing it to 
atmospheric influence is manuring, is true, because 
this alone induces the action of those re-agents 
which make manure into soluble plant food, and 
also to absorb food from the atmosphere. 

BUENOS ATREAN CLOVER. 

This is a perennial plant, umbel small, and berry 
when ripe, many seeded, stems creeping, spreading 
extensively, more than sixteen inches Irom the root, 
covering the ground with a tliick luxuriant foliage, 
leaflets roundish like those o! white clover, with 
black spot in centre. It is a very prolific and hardy 
plant, bearing the autumnal frosts well, but is kill- 
ed out by hard winter freezing unless protected by 
a covering of litter. If it does not come in spon- 
taneously, like the 2\efol%um repens, (white clover,) 
it stands drouth and high temperature much better, 
and affords much more pasturage late in the season. 
Our woolen mill superintendent, Mr. Cook, is not 
friendly to the introduction of this berry plant, into 
the sheep ranches of Texas, because the little burs 
fill the wool of the jsheep to such an extent as to 
reduce its value nearly one half; but I here enclose 
a small sample of beans full of seeds, and if your 
Texas subscriber will send me his address, I will 
endose him some by mail. Mr. Cook, has a large 
compost heap in his garden, six feet high, and flat 
on top, which is now in the middle of November, 
covered with a thick mat of this clover, beautlflilly 
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green and still growing ; it was seeded there by the 
waste wool contributed to the pile. I shoold think 
that the Baenos Ayrean clover would be a valuable 
addition to the pasturage of the cattle ranches in the 
drouthy climate of California, as it was very lux- 
uriant here during the extreme hot term and 
drouth in July last, when our white clover shrank 
into a pigmy state. 

THB 8S27SCA COUNTT AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

I was a little too last in saying that the general 
exhibition at our agricultural county fair was 
nHmporU ; it is said that the display on the race 
course, setting aside the races, fast trotting, the 
6uj>erior show of fine carriages and equine perfec- 
tions, was enlivened by the fine horsemanship of 
five fair equestriennes ; that, even when in full tilt, 
they sat their pegasuaes as composed and gracefully 
as though they had been schooled at the circus or the 
Hippodrome, giving to the enchained spectator the 
rare spectacle of female physical perfections, in 
healthy contrast with fashion's pompous puny efibrts 
to compensate for nature's physical detects. Miss 
Gamber, a fratUein of Fayette, took the highest 
prize. • 

FARM TALKS— No. 7. 
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" Good evening, neighbor Wilson. Ck>me in, and 
take a seat." 

" Rather cool, this evening." 

"Yes, just about right to make one enjoy a good 
fire, and be thankful for a home of his own, if 'tis 
an humble one. Sit up to the stove, and help your- 
self to some of those apples." 

What kind of apples are these ?" 
They are called ' KeUum HiUs.' " 
Do you like 'em better" 'an Bald'ins ?" 
Oh, no, not for winter fruit. You will notice 
these are soft, and are now going out of date. They 
are an early winter fruit, but not to be compared to 
the Baldwin for general cultivation. We have found 
nothing yet that will equal the Baldwin for this 
purpose, and if I was to set out an orchard of a 
thousand trees to-day, I would have nine-tenths of 
them Baldwins." 

" What you doin,' book-keepin' ?" 

" Yes, a little. Squaring up my accounts for this 
year. You know to-morrow is New Year's, and I 
always like to commence the new year with a clean 
sheet, and to know just how I stand with the world 
in general, and my fellow men in particular. 
Besides, I want to know whether it has paid for me 
to farm it this year." 

" Oan you tell for sartin ?" 

*< Certainly. I have all the items here. I can tell 



just what everything cost me in money or labor, 
and what and how I paid for it, with its present 
value, and a great many other particulars which 
are valuable and interesting to one." 

" Do you write it all down 1" 

** Yes, I note down aU the particulars at the time 
they occur. I hardly ever trust anything of any 
account to memory more than a day or so." 

" Makes a heap o' work don't it ?" 

" Of course it takes some time, but I find I can- 
not spend time to better advantage." 

" Now, I allers keep most all my accounts in my 
head. It's well enough for storekeepers and sich 
fellers to keep 'counts, but I don't believe it pays 
for a former to do it." 

" You don't. Well don't you think it's as muck 
benefit to us farmers to know all about our own 
business, as it is for those of other professions to 
understand theirs ? And how can we do it, unless 
we keep a systematic account of our operations. Do 
you know, Wilson, how much you have made this 
year by farming?" 

No, I don't know as I do, exactly." 
Are you certain that you hav'nt lost ?" 
Well, I cal'clate I'm about square." 

" Yes, but the fact is, you are not »ur€ about any- 
thing. You cannot tell in which farming opera- 
tion you made the most money, or which was the 
most losing, consequently you are not able to decide 
which will be preferable to follow next year, nor 
which method should be discontinued. This is only 
one of the reasons why we need to giv« more 
attention to our farm accounts and records. As a 
class, we farmers allow our business matters to 
remain unattended to, or if performed, it is in a 
bungling slipnahod manner. We guess, we reckon, 
and we calculate about this, that, and the other 
matter, but in nine cases out of ten, we do not 
know. And this knowledge can only be attained 
and made of use by adopting and practicing a sys- 
tematic method of keeping faun accounts." 
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Why Don't the Cider Make Vinboar?— Is 
a question we often hear asked, y^ had a 
number of barrels of cider made in the fall of 1865, 
some of which turned into strong vinegar last sum- 
mer, and the others utterly refused to make good 
vinegar. We made an investigation, and found that 
the refractory cider had been frozen. We came to 
the conclusion that frozen cider will not make good 
vinegar. _ 

Mr. Lymak Durfbe, of Bethel, Vt., wintered 65 
sheep and has sold wool and lambs to the amount 
of three hundred and one dollars and seventy-eight 
cents. One of the lambs, 18 weeks old, weighed 76 
pounds. 
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SPIRIT OF THE ACRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Ox Tokes. 

A correspondent of The Country Gentleman gives the 
following directions for making an^oz-yoke :— For com- 
mon sized cattle, nse a stick of timber, 8 by 10 inches, 
4 feet 2 inches long, set on edge, and mark the centre 
for staple. Then metisare 11 inches each way for center 
of inside bow holes — then 10 inches more for outside 
holes. Bore with a two-inch anger — the inside holes 
plumb, and the outside about an inch slant towards 
the middle. Cut down the necks within three inches 
of the top, rounding out nicely. Take off two inches 
IVom the ends on under side, and same from top in mid- 
dle making a nice curve, also rounding off middle on 
under side ; cutting away about two inches at the bow 
holes, and nothing in center. Then round off the ends 
both ways, hollowing out the sides (one inch in center 
each side,) paint and iron as I do , and you have a yoke 
that my cattle will pull in, without sore necks or should- 
ers, coughing, wheezing, choking or balking^ and so will 
your^s or any other man*s. Cut nothing from the top 
between bow holes, except to smooth. Cut each way 
toward ends, and middle of yoke . Put in the staple 
vertically or there will be no ^nx/Z in your team. 

A correspondent of The New England FarmeVy who 
claims to have had large experience with oxen, gives his 
opinion ss to yokes, as foUowi : — 

There are three points about an ox which are more 
liable to be made sore by ordinary work in the yoke 
than any others, viz.: — ^The top of the neck and the two 
shoulders. We oiten see oxen with sores on each of 
these three points. Sore shoulders are often caused by 
the bow being too wide. Sometimes it is caused by the 
bow being too square or too sharp on the outer edge. 
The bow should be perfectly round at the shoulder 
joint, and of such width as to come between the neck 
and shoulder joint. If any man does not believe this, let 
him put a heavy crow-bar on his shoulder and in the 
right spot, and walk eighty rods, and then put it on his 
shoulder and walk back. 

The drop of the staple, as a general thing, should 
come down about half way from the top of the ox's 
neck to the shoulder joint Oxen drawing on the lead 
need a more crooked yoke or a longer staple than when 
drawing on the nib. 
Gas Inline as a Fertiliser, 

An offilfer of the £dinbargh Oaa Company, writing 
to The Scottish Farmer concerning gas lime as a fertilizer, 
says: 

" I believe that waste gas lime is equal in efficiency 
to fresh lime for most of the purposes aimed at in its 
use in &rm lands. I sold all the lime thus produced at 
the gas works in Forfarshire, for 16 years, to several 
farmers, who uniformly expressed their satisfaction 
therewith. One very useful application of it was its 
mixture with the large pile of weeds and tangled roots 
of grass cleared off the fields annually. On being com- 
posted in this way, the lime gradually killed all the vital- 
ity of these weeds, and returned them to the land In the 
way of manure. It also served the purpose of opening 
np stiff clay soil, being first spread over the surface, 
-\nd then plowed down.*' 



Good Hene. 

In a late number of the Country OentUman a poultry 
raiser said from thirty-five to forty eggs a year was tbe 
best average he had been able to get from about a 
dozen hens. This brought several companions to their 
feet One gentleman in Ohio has thirty hens, which, 
in seven months from January Ist., had averaged 
seventy-one eggs. Another correspondent had picked 
up 1,519 eggs, from ten pullets of the white Leghorn 
variety, from the Ist of last September to the 1st of 
July this year, or 151 each in ten months. Still another, 
from ten Brahmas, has had 738 eggs, or nearly seventy- 
four each, from March 1st to July 81st, besides raising 
sixty chickens. 

Preaerrliks Bsss for Winter Use. 

A country minister's wile wntes to The Scottish 
Farmer: **£very evening I take all the eggs collected dur- 
ing the day, and rub them carefully with butter or the 
finest and purest lard. Every pore of the shell must 
be thoroughly filled, otherwise the air cannot be exclud- 
ed. I have ready a box or ttn canister, and plenty of 
salt. I put a layer of salt in the bottom of the box, 
and then place in rows my buttered eggs. 6o on 
alternately with layers of eggs and salt until you leave 
perfect room for the lid closing firmly. The exclusion 
of air is the great secret of preservation. I have 
many different sizes of canisters stored in my pantry 
(on an open shelf) with preserved eggs. Those canis- 
ters I got from the baker or grocer for a trifie. My one 
and a half dozen canisters are 8d. each. My largest 
size contain ten dozen eggs, and cost Is. The lid is 
quite as Important as the bpx. Be sure it is close fit- 
ting, otherwise you will be vexed to find the eggs like 
those one gets in London, very unlike toise-like Scotch 
eggs. Many ladies tell me they have particular posi- 
tions for placing the eggs, but I find mine are delicious 
after four months, by merely placing them con^ortaUy, 
without reference to top or bottom." 

Soatb Do-wn Sheep In England. 

The Mark Lane ExpreM^ speaks as follows of the 
South Down sheep at the Smithfield sheep exhibition : 
The first prize in the class, with the silver cup for the 
best Down sheep, carried off by Lord Sondes. The 
Elmham Hall fiock has only once been exhibited before 
out of Norfolk, saving at foreign shows, yet the present 
success proves what a high character pertains to sheep 
bred Arom Mr. Henry Overman^s and Mr. Jonas 
Webb' s stock. Splendid sheep these are, with a greate r 
size and weight, and far better backs, than Lord Wal- 
singham's and weighing on an averege 234 pounds per 
sheep, while the Morton wethers weigh on an average 
only 209 pounds x>cr sheep. Thlstlot we take to be the 
gem of the show, and while your eye and hand approve 
their form and mutton, if you are a judge, you are sure 
to admire them even if you are not. Critic or not, yon 
cannot withhold admiration from the even character of 
the beauties in this pen— the exact similarity of each 
animal to his fellow in form, style of carriage, and 
color and expression of countenance. This alone is 
a rare merit, irrespective of the excellence of the indi- 
vidual sheep ; as the feeder experiences more difficulty 
in securing a level set of wethers than a fowl-fimclei 
does In matching pullets for a show. 
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Value of Poultry Sannre. 

There is no manure made on a farm bo yalnable aa 
that of poultry. One ounce of it properly diffused in 
a half pound of soil, and placed in a hill of com when 
planted, will be aa powerful a fertilizer as ten times its 
^vc'i^ht in barnyard manure. A foreign writer says: 
Id France, as well as In our own country, most eminent 
chemists liaye proved by analysis that poultry manure 
is a most valuable fertiliser, and yet, for want of proper 
system in housiuf? poultry. It has as yet not been ren- 
dered available to rural economy. The celebrated 
Vaoquelin says that when the value of manures is con- 
sidered in relation to the amount of azote they contain, 
the poultry manure is one of the most active stimu- 
lants ; and when, as a means of comparison, the fol- 
lowing manures are taken, in parts of 1,000, it will be 
found that— 

IIurs« mflnare eontslns 4.0 parts of axote. 

GuADo aa imported 40.7 da 

Guano wh«n sifted of vegetable, Ac. 68.9 do. 

Pualtry maaore 88.0 da 

PoU IBwtU 

A correspondent of The Western Sural gives the fol- 
lowing remedy for this disease : ** The top of the head 
mast be covered with a piece of canvass, with two 
holes for the ears to pass through, and the sore must 
be washed daily with a lotion composed of one drachm 
of sulphate of copper to the pint of water.'* 

Com Cobs am Fuel. 

The Prairie Farmer has been figuring some on rais- 
ing corn and preparing it for market, and decides that 
it is better to shell the com than to sell in gross, cob 
and all, as the practice of some farmers is. By shell- 
ing in a suitable machine and leaving the cobs whole, 
considerable is saved^as a ton of whole cobs is equal 
to a ton of coal for fueL This is an item worthy of 
consideration in sections where much com is grown 
and fuel is scarce and necessarily dear in market 

Bed Your Stables. 

A horse, remarks The BuraL World, will get tired ot 
standing and treading od a hard floor; so will a cow, a 
sheep, a man. A soft bed feels easy — ogives rest. And 
yet we neglect the bedding of our stables to a great 
extent. Injured limbs and other ailments, especially 
of the hoof^ are the result often of a neglect here, as 
huA been clearly enough shown, and as any man can 
clearly enough see, if he gives the subject a moment's 
tliuuirht Bed with straw, which is plenty, or sawdust, 
or tan bark, or sliavings. The dryer these materials 
%re the better. Every day remove the moistened bed- 
ding and replace with new. Such a floor, well bedded, 
adds greatly to the warmth of a stable, and thus 
becomes a fodder saver. The small holes and crevices 
In a floor with a good bedding upon them, will let lit- 
tle or no cold through, and will drain the stable. 
Rather have a grotmd floor than hard, naked plank. 

Hoc Cbolenu 

The veterinary editor of The North BriHeh Agricul- 
turist recommends the following treatment: — ^As the 
disorder Is so rapidly fieital, remedial measures are sel- 
do m of much avaiL The stomach and bowels should be 



unloaded if the pig is tolerably vigorous, by an emetic of 
sulphate of zinc ; a dose of castor-oil should afterwards 
be given : and if there is jNdn and scouring, the physic 
may be united with a little laudanum. A warm com- 
fortable, bed is essential ; the diet should consist of 
milk and water, or well boiled grueL We have seen 
little pigs beneflted in the earlier stages by a warm 
bath ; spirits and water, or ammoniacal stimulants, 
should be fi-eely used to sustain the failing strength. 
The prevention of cholera will be effected by cleanliness, 
comfortable housing, and proper diet, avoiding especi- 
ally all putrifying food and fllthy water. 

FatteniBff Cteeae. 

A correspondent of Hie Irith Farmer^ Oaxette writes : 
"I see a question asked as to the best way of fattening 
geese, and the reply in your 0<a»M« gives, in my opinion, 
a very troublesome one. I now send one which I have 
pursued for the last thirty years with the greatest suc- 
cess. Put up three or four geese into a darkened house, 
and give each bird one pound of oats daily, thrown on 
a pan of water. In fourteen days they will be found 
almost too fat. Thus each goose is ready for the table 
at an expense of one stone of oats, without any other 
feed. As geese pine if lefl alone, there never must be 
less than two left ; as one is taken to kill I put another 
up." 

CIOTer Seed. 

We believe, says The Bund New Torker, that a crop 
of clover seed taken from the land exhausts the soil 
more than the crop which is cut for hay. Any seed crop, 
it is well known, is more exhaustive than a mere fodder 
crop. One strong reason for cutting timothy for hay 
early,i8 to remove it fh)m the soil before it has abstracted 
those elements which form the seed. It impoverishes 
the soil much less than if cut later. The first growth of 
clover is not generally disposed to seed much ; hence 
it is not so exhaustive as other grasses if cut late. 
But the second crop, which bears the seed, is injurious 
to the land— at least the taking It away is. Unless 
remuneration is paid to the soil, it will pay better to 
let the second growth of clover rot on the land, or feed 
itofi: 

Xlie Ant Trap. 

As the season is at hand for those pests, says The Can- 
ada Farmer, the ants, housewives and others who are 
troubled with them may probably use the following trap 
to advantage : Procure a large sponge, wash it well and 
press it dry, which will leave the cells quite open ; then 
sprinkle over it some fine white sugar, and place it 
near where the ants are most troublesome. They will 
soon collect upon the sponge, and take up their abode 
in the cells. It is only necessary to dip the sponge in 
scalding water, which will wash them dead out by tens 
of thousands. Put on more sugar and set the trap for a 
new hauL This process will soon rid the house of every 
aunt, uncle and progeny. 

UTarts on Horses. 

In reply to an inquiry how a wart can be removed 
from a horse. The Irish Farmer/^ OazetU, says : "Keep 
it constantly dressed hi Archangel tar." 
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WHAT VARIETIES TO PLANT. 



It has become one of the most dlfflcult questions 
connected with horticulture, what varieties of fruits 
and vegetables to plant In our gardens ? Our fathers 
had less trouble in that direction, the number of varie- 
ties of the different species in cultivation, being then, 
quite limited. But latterly, the varieties have been 
multiplied to such an extent, that even the expert is at 
a loss what to plant, and what to reject The desire 
for improvement among horticulturists, the conviction 
that oar best fruits are far from perfection, and that 
better varieties than any which we now enjoy, may be 
produced, by sldlfnl hybridization, has created an eager 
demand for anytliing that promises to meet this want 
Hence, new varieties that are highly recommended, are 
eagerly bought up at extravagant prices. Unprincipled 
men have tabmi advantage of this state of things, to 
impose new varieties upon the public, which have not 
received the test of thorough trial in different localities, 
and by means of extensive advertising and extravagant 
laudations, have made themselves fortunes. So many 
times have the public been defrauded in this way, that 
tLey have become distrustful of new candidates for 
their favor, and often hesitate to purchase really meri- 
torious seedlings, for fear of being taken in again. 

We intend to spare no pains to keep the readers ol 
The Axbbioan Farmbb advised of the merits of dif- 
ferent fhiits. We have a good sized garden (about 
twenty acres) in this city, where we are cultivating the 
leading varieties ; and intend to test all new ones, that 
are respectably endorsed, and report results from time 
to time, in Ths Fabmbr. We shall not condemn a 
new variety simply because it fails, nor shall we laud 
it to the skies because it succeeds with us ; but shall 
visit other plantations, consult our exchanges, and cor- 
respond with practical horticulturists, and thus ascer- 
tain how it succeeds on different soils, and in various 
localities. 

8TRAWBBRBIS8. 

We will commence with the strawberry, probably 
the most popular of the small fruits, and the most ex- 
tensively cultivated. It is desirable to plant such va- 
rieties, as ripening in succession, will prolong the 
season as much as possible — early, ' medium and late 
rarieties. We will first describe those which have 
been pretty well tested in different parts of the country, 
and then those which from a limited trial have proved 
promising. 

Large Early /SfcarW.— This is an old variety which is 
still cultivated in some parts of the country, for want 
of a better early one. Medium sized, conical, light 
scarlet, fair quality, productive. 

Downer'a iVoI</lc.— Early, medium, nearly round, 
scarlet, rather acid, but highly flavored whenftilly 
ripe, and productive, 11 kept in hills ; but such a run- 
ner as to injure Its bearing if allowed to run. 

French's Seedling.^^9r\yy medium to large, oval, 
lierht scarlet, good, productive.; rather soft for ship- 
ping. 



Jenny Ximf.— Early, medium, conical, light scarlet, 
good, productive in some sections — not in others. 

WiUon'a Albany.— This variety succeeds well in more 
localities, and will yield the market grower more money 
per acre than any other variety ever cultivated in this 
country. It is too acid to be in high favor, but less so 
on sandy soil and warm climates, than here. Early to 
medium in season, large, conical, crimson, a vinous 
acid flavor, much improved by hanging on the vine 
until dead ripe, but then it has a dark, dirty appearance; 
very hardy and productive. 

MSDIUM IN SEASON. 

Triomphe de Oand.—T\^ berry succeeds a great deal 
better in some localities than in others. On heavy soil, 
near Rochester, also near Pittsburgh, Pa., it is quite pro- 
lific, and a favorite in market On the light soils ot Long 
lahmd and New Jersey, it is a shy bearer. Follows 
Wilson*s in season; large, conical, Inclining to cox- 
comb shape, bright scarlet, with glossy surface, high 
flavored. 

AgrieuUuriit, — ^Thli berry has evidently been over- 
praised, medium in season,large, long conical, deep scar- 
let, good flavored; but not verv hardy or vigorous. Win- 
ter killed badly last winter, and threw out fewer run- 
ners last summer than any other variety in our plan- 
tation. We find the same true of other plantations in 
this neighborhood. 

JRusselVt iVoZ</fc.— This berry does notfhlflll its early 
promise. It is large, conical, bright scarlet, good, pro- 
ductive, a vigorous grower, but so soft that it will keep 
but a short time in hot weather ; hence unfit for mar- 
ket A pistilate variety, that must be planted near a 
staminate one to bear well. 

Green Prolific, — Superior to either of the latter two, 
except in flavor. Large, nearly round, orange scarlet, 
rather acid, very hardy, vigorous, and productive. 

LATB. 

Austin Shaker, — This is a large, late berry, that at- 
tracted considerable attention at one time, but has 
about gone out of cultivation. Late, large, long coni- 
cal, fidr in quality, light scarlet, quite soft, productive- 
ness variable in different localities. 

PB0MI8IN0 FBOM LIMITBO TBIAI.. 

New Jersey Scarlet. — Early, medium in size, long coni- 
cal, bright scarlet, fair quality, quite a favorite, in some 
portions of New Jersey, beyond which it has not been 
much tested. % * 

MetcaJipa Early.— Th\A variety originated at NUes, 
Michigan, where It has been fruited four years. It is 
highly extolled there, but as it has not been firuited 
elsewhere, it^s position is yet to be established. It Is 
said to be eight or ten days earlier than Wllson^s, large 
good, flrm, uniform, frait well up from the ground. 
We planted It last spring. The vine and foliage are 
slender, but vigorous. 

JDurandPt Seedling.— Th\B berry has not been tested 
beyond the grounds of Francis Brill, Newark, New 
Jersey. Large, oblong, bright scarlet, firm, good, pro- 
ductive, long season. 

Oolden Queen, — Some Insist that this Is Identical with 
Trollope*8 Victoria; others as stoutly deny It O 
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good soil, with high culture, it will produce splendid 
berries. Will not bear neglect. Late, Tcry large, coni- 
cal, symmetrical, light scarlet, good, a fair bearer. 

Jueunda.—Th\R is a promising new variety. Late, 
Tory large, conical, bright crimson, good, very vigorous, 
and productive. 

Here is a }ist long enough, but there is not one which 
has proved through a series of years, and in various 
latitudes, entirely satisfactory. The Wilson, in size, 
hardiness, productiveness and adaptation to various 
soils and climates, comes the nearest to it ; but it falls 
in quality. The Triomphe comes nearest the standard 
in quality, but fails In productiveness, in many locali- 
ties ; and go, if we follow down the list, every one has 
some glaring faults. £very year some new one starts 
up, promising to combine all good qualities, and ex- 
clude all bad ones — in a year or two it has passed into 
obscurity. 

SHRUBBERY. 



Much has been done, within the last twenty years, 
towards cultivating a taste for the beautlul among our 
rural population, which Is evinced In an Improved 
architecture, and In filling the grounds which surround 
our dwellings with trees and shrubs. Still, there Is 
great room for Improvement In that direction. We 
fall to select the most suitable trees and shrubs, and 
still more. In a picturesque arrangement of them. In 
the hope of contributlug a little towards a proper se- 
lection of shrubs for the lawn, we give a description of 
some of the most desirable ones. 

Large trees should not be planted very near a dwell- 
ing house, as their shade ii^ures the house, and is de- 
leterious to the health of Its Inmates. Neither should 
they be planted directly In front of the house, between 
it and the high way, as they hide it from the passers by. 
These places may be occupied by shrubs. They pre- 
vent the front yard or garden from looking too bare, 
but do not hide the prospect We give in the following 
list, both the botanical and common names of the 
shrubs. 

DECIDUOUS SHBUB8. 

Amygdalut pumUa, JL pi., (Almond Dwarf, double 
flowering).— This is a beautiful little shrub, growing 
from four to six feet high, and bearing in late spring or 
early summer, a profusion of small, double, rose-like 
flowers. • t 

Berherit vtUgarU, (Common Barberry).— From eight 
to ten feet high, armed with sharp thorns, bearing 
racemes of yellow flowers, in May, and an abundance 
of red berries In October, which hang on all winter, af- 
fording a lively contrast to the snow. It makes a beau- 
tiful, formidable, hardy hedge. 

* CdlycarUhus Icevtgatus, (Sweet Scented Shrub). — ^Pro- 
duces flowers in June, something the shape of a straw- 
berry, and with a similar oder. 

Iktphtte mezerium, (Mezcreon Pink). — ^A pretty shrub, 
blooming early in spring. 

DeuUAa seabra D, OracilU, (Deutzia White flowering, 
D. Graceful). — Beautiful shrubs, bearing in abundance, 
white flowers in June. 



JSuonymus, (Burning Bush). — This is a tall shrub, bear- 
ing bright, red berries in autumn, wllich hang on well 
into winter. 

Forsytliia viiriditHma, (Green Forsythla) — Produces 
an abundance of beautiful yellow flowers, early in spring. 

JffibUetu syriacwy (Althea frutex, or Kose of Sharon). 
— There are several varieties of this species. It Is a 
lai*ge shrub, producing in autumn, large flowers, re- 
sembling hollyhocks in form, variegated in color. 

Lofiieera, (Honeysuckle). — 01 several varieties, 
blooming In early spring. 

PhUadelphw, (Syrlnga). — ^There are several varieties 
of this species, all of which are beautifal, and the cor- 
onarlus, or Mock Orange, is delightfully fragrant. 

Pyrtu japonica, (Japan Quince). — The wood of this 
shrub somewhat resembles the quince. It bears a pro- 
fusion of brilliant scarlet flowers, early in spring, 
makes a beautifal ornamental hedge. 

JSides Sanguineum, ( Red Flowering Currant). — ^Makes 
a great show of bright flowers, early in spring. 

Bobinia hispida, (Acacia Rose shrubbery). — ^A shrub 
resembling the locust, and bearing a large, rose-like 
flower. 

Spirea. — There are a number of varieties of this 
beautiftil shrub, blooming through the spring and 
summer. 

CaUosa Heeveaii, It Jlore pieno, and Pnmffolia Jlore 
pteno— are very beautiful. 

Stuartiapentagynia, (Stuartia Large Flowering).— This 
is one of the most beautiful of large shrubs. It bears. 
In August, an abundance of large, white flowers. 

Syritiga, (Lilac). — This old-tashloned, exceedingly 
fragrant shrub, Is too well known to require any de- 
scription. The Perslah varieties are an improvement 
upon our common ones. 

Viburnum Opul^Uy (Snowball, or Guelder Rose) — A 
well-known, large shrub, bearing flowers, the size and 
color of snowballs, hence the name. 

Weigdia Bosea, — One of the most beautiful of shrubs, 
laden in May, with a profusion of rose-colored flowers. 

EVEBGBBEN BHBUB. 

There are a few species of hardy, evergreen shrubs, 
which add much to the beauty of the lawn, especially 
in winter. 

Andromeda Jloribunda, (A Flowering). — ^A fine, hardy 
evergreen, blossoming In AprU. 

BubuSy arborescent, (Tree Box).— Does a little better 
planted slightly in the shade. Resembles in foliage 
the dwarf box, used for edging. May be trimmed iu 
conical shape, with pleasing effect. 

Kalmia latifolia, (Laurel, Broad Leaf).— This native 
evergreen grows from eight to ten feet high. Flowers 
in May and June, large, pale red, sometimes white. 

Betitiosporda ericotdes, (Cypress, African). — One of 
the finest imported evergreen shrubs. In growth re- 
sembles the junipers. 

Bhododendrum CcUavbienae. — This splendid shrub en- 
dures the winter in latitude of New York City. Bears 
in summer large clusters of brilliant flowers. 

The reader will find in the above lists the most desira- 
ble hardy shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen, 
that are cultivated in this country. One half of tlie 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Mas. 6iLM0RB*8 Yeast Cakes— (EzceIIent).~PQt 
to soak in a little milk warm water, two of Stratton^s 
or other good maker^s yeast cakes — or if a half pint of 
good fresh brewer^s yeast can be procured, it should 
be preferred. Scald with boiling water two quarts of 
flour, cooling afterwards with cold water to thin the 
batter, and to allow of the addition of the yeast, which 
should be added only when the mixture is merely milk 
warm. Let it stand oyer night to rise. Early in the 
morning, coyer one quart of hops with two quarts of 
water. Let it boil one-half hour, then strain, and when 
sufficiently cool add to the last night*s emptyings, pul- 
verize two tablespoonsful of alum and put into the 
batter, mix witli Indian meal sufficiently stiff to allow 
of its being rolled thin, and cut into cakes. When cut, 
place immediately on flats or a clean board, in a very 
hot sun, turning often during the day. In twenty-four 
hours they should be thoroughly dry and ready to put 
away in bags for use. The cakes should be made ea^ly in 
the morning, and on a good cleai* dry day, as inattention 
to the drying process will result in the cakes souring 
and of course spoiling. 

Wbbbb to Put in ▲ Nail. — ^Many persons, especially 
ladles, are ignorant of the proper place in which to 
drive a nail in a wall when desiring to hang a picture, 
&c. Examine the wainscoting around the bottom of 
the wall and where you flnd the heads of the nail that 
have secured it to the wall, immediately over it from 
the bottom upwards will be the only place wherein to 
flnd a Arm footing for a nail. 

MmoB Mbat. — ^An English correspondent sends us 
the following receipts for mince meat, and hunting 
puddings : — *^For the mince meat, take 1 pound of lean 
beef^ boiled well, and chopped fine ; 1 pound of suet, 
chopped fine ; 1 pound of apples, chopped ; 1 nutmeg, 
1 half-pound of candid lemon peel, aiKl 1 half-pound of 
caadid citron ; 1 pound of sug^, 2 pounds of raisins, 
stoned, of course, and chopped fine ; also 2 pounds of 
oorrants, the grated rind of four lemons with juice, 
the whole to be well mixed with a pint of brandy, and 
a little sherry wine. This mince is only au fait^ when 
the pies are made in small patty pans, and the crust 
very light and tender. 

Hunting Pusdino. — One pound of stale bread, rubbed 
or grated into crumbs ; 1 pound of well wfished and pick- 
ed currants, 1 pound of raisins, stoned, and chopped fine; 
1 pound of beef suet chopped, half a pound of candid 
peel, and X pound of sugar. Well mixed with 4 eggs, 
and 2 os. of molasses. 

Mrs. E. A. Call, of Fabius, sends us the following : 
How TO Mass SAU8AQB8.~Take fat and lean meat, 
free Arom skin, and chop very fine. Season as follows : 
To 20 pounds of meat, add seven oz. of salt, 2 ounces 
of sage and black pepper according to your judgment. 
lUx well, stuff skins or pack in pans. If packed, dip a 
dean dry cloth in melted lard, and spread over the 
ueat Cover the pan also, an 1 set in a cool place. 



Hjiad Cheese. — ^After the head has been well scraped 
and soaked in several waters, till quite white, boil un- 
til tender, remove the bone, put the meat while hot, 
into a strainer and press out all the lard. When cool, 
chop, but not too fin%. After chopping, place the 
meat in a kettle upon the stove, UU scalding hot, season 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. If desired, stir well 
with a spoon and pack in pans. 

Remarks. — ^We prefer that the heads should be salted 
for a week, at least, before the boiling. A little salt- 
petre we always add to the salt, as it makes the cheese 
of an excellent color and improves the flavor, we think. 
Our method has always been to chop the meat imme- 
diately after taking from the fire, pack and press in 
small molds convenient for the table. It will be 
found that the superfluous fat will rise to the top and 
may be removed when cold. Try it. 

Mrs. Call also sends : — 

Pickled Head Cheese.— Cut in slices an inch or two 
thick. Place in ajar and pour cold vinegar over suffi- 
cient to cover them. Close the jar tight, and set in a 
cool place. It may be used In twenty-four hours, but 
will keep a long time. 

We think farmers should scarcely need this : — 
Mock Apple Pie.— Break two and a half soda 
crackers into small squares and lay around a pastr3* 
covered plate. Sprinkle over one teacupful of sugar, 
a small teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and a teacup of 
cold water. Flavor with lemon. 

Chbistmas Cake. — One pound of sugar and one- 
half pound ol butter beaten to a froth. One pound of 
flour, and one pint of sour cream, with one tea-spoon^ 
tol of soda, flavored with one tablespoonful of cinnamou. 

Strain the Buttermilk.— Place a common wire 
sieve over a milk pail, and allow the buttermilk to 
flow into it, moving the straining gently with a 
spoon firom one side of the sieve to the other until the 
buttermilk is gone through. What is left makes 
excellent shortening. It may be tried out by gently 
simmering till the sediment settles and the oil floats 
on the top. Where a great many cows are kept the 
quantity of butter saved in this way Is quite consider- 
able. 

A Good Johnnt Cake. — Some one asked for a receipt 
for making a good johnny cake. I occasionally make 
one after this rule : one cup of sweet milk, one cup of 
buttermilk or sour milk, half cup of molasses, oue cup 
of flour, two cups of meal, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, one teaspoonful of carraway 
seed. Mix them aU together, and bake quick in a hot 
oven fifteen or twenty minutes.— Jfl P. J5., in Xew 
England Farmer. 

Pie Crust.— Take one pint of buttermilk, one lar^e 
teacup of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, and flour enough to form a dough. Mix 
the lard and flour by rubbing them together ; then add 
the other ingredients, knead well, and it is ready to 
roll out. Tender and good. 

Steam Budding. — One cup sour milk, one teaspoon - 
ftd cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda, two egj^, 
one teaspoonftil salt; make as thick as griddle cakes, 
and steam one hour ; add whatever fruit you like. 
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NEW WAY OF PAYING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Thb following is an amnslng acconnt of the way a 
farmer was taught how cheaply he coald take the 
paper. The lesson is worth pondering by a good many 
men "we wot o£" 

*' You have hens at home, of course. Well, I will 
stud you my paper for one y^, for the products of a 
single hen for one season ; and the proceeds. It seems 
trifling, preposterous, to imagine the , products of a 
Biugle hen will pay a subscription ; perhaps it won't, 
but I make the offer.'* 

"Done,*' exclaimed farmer B., "I agree to it,'* and 
appealed to me as a witness of the affair. 

The farmer went off apparently much elated with his 
eouquest ; the editor went on his way rejoicing. 

Time rolled around, the world revolved on its axis, 
aad the sun moved in its orbit as it formerly did ; 
the farmer received his paper regularly, and regaled 
himself with the information fh>m it, and said he was 
surprised at the progress of himself and fiimily in gen- 
eral information. 

Some time in the month of September, I happened 
to be up again in the office, when who should enter 
but our friend farmer B. 

"Uow do you do, Mr. B.f" said the editor, extending 
his hand, bis countenance lit up with a bland smile ; 
"take a. chair and be seated, fine weather we have." 

"Yes, sir, quite fine Indeed," he answered, and then 
a short silence ensued, during which our friend B. 
hitched his chair backward and forward, twirled his 
thumbs abstractedly, and spit profhsely. Starting up 
quickly, he said, addressing the editor, "I have brought 
you the proceeds of that hen." 

It was amusing to see the peculiar expression of the 
editor, as he followed the farmer down to the wagon. 
I could hardly keep my risibles down. 

When at the wagon the farmer commenced handing 
over to the editor, the products, amounting to eigh- 
teen pallets, worth twelve and a half cents each, and a 
iinmber of dozens of eggs, making in the aggregate, 
at tlie least calculation, one dollar and fifty cents more 
thiin the price of the paper. 

" No need," said he, "of men not taking a family 
newspaper, and paying for it too. I don't miss this 
from my roost, yet I have paid for a year's subscrip- 
ttou aud over. All folly, sir; there's no man but what 
cau take a newspaper ; it's charity, you know, com- 
menced at home." 

''But," said the editor, "I will pay you for what is 
over the subscription, I did not intend this as a means 
of prolit, but rather to convince you. I will pay — " 

"Xut a bit of it, sir ; a bargain is a bargain, and I am 
a I ready paid, sir — doubly paid, sir. And whenever a 
DM^hbor makes the complaint I did, I will relate to 
Liim the hen story. Good day, gentlemen." — Ag, JSev. 

CoKREcmro His Master. — "I say, what are you 
about, — sweeping out the room?" "No," answered 
IVt, "I am sweeping out the dirt" 



The Lobd's Prater,— Did you ever think, short 
though it is, how much there is in it. Oh, it is beauti- 
ful 1 Like a diamond in the crown of a queen, it unites 
a thousand sparkling gems in one. 

It teaches all of us, every one of us, to look to God 
as our parent— "Our Father." 

It prompts us to raise our thoughts and our desires 
above the earth— "Who art in heaven." 

It tells us that we must reverence our heavenly 
Fatheiv-"Hallowed be thy name." 

It breathes the saint's reward— "Thy kingdom come." 

And a submissive, obedient spirit— "Thy will be done 
on earth as it is In heaven." 

And a dependent^ tmstUig spirit— "Give us this day 
our daily bread." 

And a forgiving spirit— "Forgive us our trespassea 
as we forgive those who trespass against us." 
And a cautious spirit— "Deliver us from evil." 
And, last of all, an adoring spirit— "For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and 
ever. Amen." 

Valuable Advice.— A man In Hartford, Conn., 
advertised recently that, on receipt of a certain sum, 
he would by return mail instruct any applicant how 
to make a fortune. His directions were : 

"Peddle cigars, half Havana, half home made, as I 
did, and always be ready to pick up a stray chicken." 
He might have added : "If that fails, advertise as X 
do, that you wUl instruct others how to make a fortune 
— and pocket the proceeds." 

Relation of Beards Ain> Etes.— There is an inti- 
mate connection between the nerves and muscles of 
the face and eyes, and allowing the beard to grow 
strengthens the eye. It is said that surgeons in 
the French army have proved by experiment in 
Africa that soldiers wearing the beard are much less 
liable to disease of the eye, and it is generally con- 
ceded that if the custom is to wear the beard the eye 
retains its lustre and brilliancy much longer. 

A sick man was telling his symptoms which, appeared 
to himself of course dreadftil, to a medical friend, 
who, at each new item of the disorder exclaimed, 
"Charming! Delightful! Pray go on!" and, when 
he had finished, the doctor said, with the utmost pleas- 
ure, "Do you know, my dear sir, you have got a com- 
plaint which has been for some time supposed to lie 
exUnct ?" 

A SCHOOLMASTER iu a Westem village, where the 
custom of "boarding round" prevails, recently received 
notice from a Dutch matron that she "would eat him^ 
but couldn't sleep him." He will doubtless be carefol 
not to venture within her reach. 

Miss Thompson says that every unmarried lady of 
sixty may consider that she has passed the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The cactus plant is peculiar to the new world ; thoM 
few species which have spread over the southeast of 
Asia are supposed to have been introduced. 
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TALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS. 



VTBrmas vox Tsa aukioax parmxb bt a ir. BuacRT. 



It Ib a long time fiince we had a chat with our young 
Mends. We will now, with your permisBlon, Messrs. 
Editors, resume the pleasing task, and give a little— 

Advice to the Boys.— Rely upon yourselTes. Never 
ask a favor. It is better to suffer than to supplicate ; 
and asking a favor even from your dearest firlend, or 
your nearest relative, is only a mild form of supplica- 
tion. Get what yon want by your unaided exertions, 
or go without it There is more dignity in penury, 
no matter how abject, coupled with independence, than 
is gained through the grant of a favor. 

Ton are made to be kind, said Horace Mann, gener- 
ous and magnanimous. If there be a poor boy in the 
school who has a club foot, don*t let him know that 
you ever saw it If there be a boy with ragged clothes, 
'don^t talk about rags when he is within hearing. If 
there be a lame boy, assign him some part of the game 
which does not require running. If there be a hungry 
one^ give him a part of your dinner. If there be a 
dull one, help him to get his lesson. If there be a 
bright one, be not envious of him ; there are too many 
great wrongs, and no more talents than before. If a 
larger or stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for 
it, forgive him and request the teacher not to punish 
him. All the school will show by their countenance 
how much better it is than to have a large fist 

Speak ta that young man who twirls a cane, sports a 
watch-fob, smokes a cigar, chews a cud of the Indian 
weed, drmks a gin-cock-tail or mint julep, craclu a 
joke at the expense of woman's virtue, breaks the Sab- 
bath, laughs about his parents, profanes God's name, 
contemns religion, and thinks that crimes are smart 
jokes. He is in a bad way. He treads on a bed of 
serpents. He knows not his danger. Hail him, and 
tell him better things. 

Talk with theCHrU. — ^The world must always love its 
girU, and this because they are generally fresh with 
characteristics. They look and breathe of the countiy. 
The flowers on their faces, the health of their frame, 
the freshness in their hearts, the Innocency and truth 
in their souls, must always recommend them to all 
whose esteem is worth having. Let them prize these 
things. Health Is the source of energy, and the right 
arm of usefulness. Health is the great law of personal 
beauty. Health in the woman is the wealth of a 
country. Of what avail is an invalid woman ? What 
is a nation of them worth ? It is scarcely possible to 
prize good health too much. Then let the country 
girls seek wholesome ways of living, eschew all effem- 
inating habits, and make it one object of life to obey 
every law of health, and never come under the Doctor's 
care. Let it be their's too, to learn the art of living ; 
that is, learn how to live, aiid live well. To know the 
art of living is a richer attainment than all the French, 
embroidery, music and painting, of all the seminaries 



in the country. We have nothing to say against these 
fashionable accomplishments. We have nothing to say 
against a good education for the girls. But before 
everything else of an educational character Is the kitchen 
and dining-room, the education of the liome circle. 
The art of living is practiced in the home circle ; 
ii ought to be cultivated there. It ought to be studied. 
Simply worldng and eating is not living. Leaden bread, 
hard biscuit, watery potatoes, tallowy butter, grea<j 
pies, and other things, cooked in the very worst possi- 
ble manner, is not living in any true sense. Sleeping 
in close rooms, where noFa breath of f^sh air finds ad- 
mittance once a week, in unaired beds, is scarcely living. 
Almost the whole art of living well, living intelligent I j, 
living so as to enjoy life, improve ourselves, and ht 
useful, is in the hands of woman. It is soon to be hit 
to the girls. How will they attend to it^ Will the j 
do just as their mothers and grandmothers have 
done? Will they make no. improvements? Will tbty 
add nothing new and useful to the home ex^joymeiits 
and comforts ? Girls must not be satisfied with doin^ 
just aa their mothers did. We live in a progressive 
age. We laugh at the farmer of these days who obsti- 
nately sticks to the old ways of his father, and sows 
his wheat broadcast, where drilling is better, and reaps 
with the sickle or cradle in these horse-power reaper 
times. So we laugh at the house-wife who makes no 
effort to improve upon her mother's style of house- 
keeping. 

There are improvements everywhere for all out do(»r 
and mechanical work, why should there not be for t lie 
work of the house-wife ? Will the girls invent now 
modes of cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, mendinL', 
brushing, &c., &c.? It is not possible that perfection 
in all that belongs to house-keeping is attained. AVe 
fear that women are not wide awake in relation to 
these things. They seldom try their inventive geuiu= 
or skill on any article of household industry. We have 
now kinds of soap, wash tubs, washing and wriu<.M:i:r 
machines, chums, cooking stoves, sewing and knittii^' 
machines, new ways of making bread, soup, and ina]:T 
other dishes that are real improvements on the old ; 
but seldom, if ever, has a woman introduced any of 
these improvements. Why not? Simply becau-c 
women have not tried. They trudge on in the old wuv 
till something opens a better, and seem to think th< t 
must. This is wrong, decidedly wrong. And we pro- 
pose that the girls shall wake up and see what impro\ c- 
menta they can introduce, how much better they can 
practice the art of living than their mothers. And avo 
appeal especially to the country girls, hoping that thfv 
will respond with suitable efforts for a better order of 
house-keeping. _ 

There are a multitude of people who destroy them- 
selves through irresolution. They are eternally telling 
about what they mean to do, but they never do it. 



One of the saddest things about human nature i«, 
that a man may guide others in the path of life wit it- 
out walking in it himself; that he may be a pilot, aud 
yet a castawiiy. 
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The Axkbican Fabmeb for JanuAry is before you. 
To all oar friends, both old and new, we cordially wish a 
HAPPY NEW TEAR, and invoke their co-operation 
in our endeavors to make the paper still more widely 
kiiown. Thb FabmbbIs rapidly gaining in pnblic 
fiivor, our circalation increasing at a very rapid rate. 

The new deaiga at the head of the paper, we think 
will be found very appropriate to our columns, and 
will strike all as being a great improvement in tliat 
particular. Our motto is, Forward. We have few 
promises to make as to future numbers, but shall use 
our best endeavors, (as in the past,) to furnish a good, 
reliable, agricultural and horticultural paper. We are 
promised many valuable communications on all sub- 
jccu from practical ikrmers and others, which will be 
found invaluable to the agricultural public. Among 
others, letters from the Great Exhibition at Paris, and 
from our lioets of correspondents in all sections of 
tiie country, which will be found highly Interesting, 
beveml illustrations intended for this number are 
crowded out, and also many valuable communications, 
w hicb will appear in our next and ftiture numbers. Our 
libt of prize essays, published on another page is meet- 
in^; with great lavor, and calling out many valuable 
couimunications on those subjects which we shall com- 
mence publishing in the March number. 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make the 
new volume still more interesting and valuable than 
the tirst, and we hope all our patrons and agents will each 
and show this number to their friends and neighbors, 
and solicit their aid In supporting the cheapest agri- 
cultural journal in America. 

Let all feel personally Interested in making *^The 
Practical Farmer's own Paper' ' known, and aid us in 
increasing its circulation. We have no paid agents, 
but all can take some of our liberal premiums offered 
on the last page. We desire to reward all who labor 
with us in extending its circulation, and trust our 
readers will Interest themselves in the formation of 
clubs, and otherwise. 

We propose during the year to furnish information 
on nearly every topic connected with Agriculture and 
Horticulture, and our pages are at all times open to 
renders, from whom we shall be pleased to receive com- 
luunlcutlons or inquiries on subjects of interest to 
tU€ agricultural community. 



Tub Mabsachusbtts Plowmab.— We are always 
pleased to notice the marks of progress indicated in our 
cotemporaries, and the issue of December 8, of this 
f'terling New England paper, (weekly,) comes to us en- 
l^r;^ed to thirty-six columns, and with a beautifully 
en&c raved new heading, emblematically designed. It 
-v^'ill hereafter be entitled *The Massachusetts Plow- 
xiian and New England Journal of Agriculture,'' in 
conformity with certain arrangements lately completed 
-u itb the New England Agricultural Society, by which 
T^€ JHowman is hereafter to be regarded as their official 
or;faa. The price continues the same, $2.50 per year In 
&dvaDce. George Noyes, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 



Bound Tolnme A»r 1866. 



Will be sent to any person, postage paid, on the 
receipt of $1.26, or to any of our agents, who will get 
up a Club of Twelve Subscribers for the year 1807. 

Notes on tlie Hreatl&er, flH>ni NoTomber 15tb 
to Deeember 1st, 1866. 



The last half of November has been above its aver- 
age heat, as 88.11 o to 86.11, or 8o above the average. 
The range of those averages for the last' half of Nov- 
ember has been from 27o to 42.6 o^ i^d of the month 
from 82.6 o to 46.8. The heat of the month was as 
89.6 o to 88.0, or 1.5 o above the general average. The 
hottest in the month was the 27th, the noon being 58, 
and the day 55 o, and the morning 50 o ; not so warm 
a day since Oct. 22nd. The first half was so near the 
average, that the last half exceeded the average only 
1.5 O; so that the temperature is only a little above cool 
for the month*. Much cloudy weather has been upon 
us. In the last half rain or snow has fallen on thirteen 
days ; the first snow of the season, being on the 22nd 
to the 24th in the morning, was perhaps five inches. 
The snow melted some, but on the 24th it was all fro- 
zen fast to the earth In the fields and roads ; on the 
27th it was all melted. At the last of the month we 
had an inch of rain, and in the month the water fallen 
was 8.29 inches. The earth must now be saturated with 
water. The barometer has given near its mean hight, 
29.47 inches ; it^ average being 29.53. We have had a 
fine autumn. 

The meteors, not abundant here, gave a splendid 
shower from twelve to two a. m. of the 14th, in England 
and Scotland, and probably In Ireland. We may yet 
hear more of them; indeed it is known that the shower 
was a rich display. 

The National and State Thanksgiving was observed 
on the 29th ; prayer for the divine blessing on our 
country was earnest, and gratitude hearty, as is hoped, 
In a multitude of hearts. Ice has not yet appeared on 
the canals in this section, if anywhere, and naviga- 
tion is not closed by man, nor by the -heavenly Ruler 
of the seasons. 

FuuiT Growbrs* Society of Western New Yokk. — 
The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held at the 
Court House in the city of Rochester, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 23d and 24th days of January. 

Papers on various practical subjects will be read by 
those ftilly competent to instruct, and it is expected 
that this will be one of the most useful meetings ever 
held by this flourishing association. 

J AXES ViCK, Sec'y, 

CoRBECTioN.— Our correspondent "S. W.," in the 
December number, credits the responsibility of "An 
Incredible Hay Crop," to The New England Farmer, It 
should have been credited to the St Johnsbtry, Vt., 
Caledonian^ which first published the &cts given by 
our correspondent. An "acre and a half," should 
read, " two acres and a half." 

TuoKBB*8 Illustrated Annual Register for 1807. Fr 
80 eentfl. For sale at this office. 
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FRIZB B8SAT8. 



Wb republish from the November number of 1866, 
the following list of Prize Essays to be sent in on or 
before the 1st of February, 1866. We offer a book or 
books of the value of $l.i50 for the best Essay received 
on each subject They will be submitted to a compe- 
tent committee, and those accepted published in 
future numbers of Thb Ambbioan Fabmbb. Let us 
hear from our friends on all of these subjects ; 

1. On the cultivation of the Raspberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

2. On the cultivation of the BUckberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

& On the cultivation of the Strawberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

4. On the cultivation of the Currant, vrith descrip- 
tion of each variety. 

5. On the cultivation of the Gooseberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

6. On the cultivation of the Cranberry on high and 
low lands. 

7. On the cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 

8. On the rabing of Tobacco. 

9. On raising Cotton. 

10. On raising Roots tor Stock. 
> IL On raising Flax. 

12. On the cultivation and management of a Hop 
Yard. 

18. On the management of Spring Lambs. 

14. On the different Breeds of Horses. 

15. On Bee culture. 

' 16. On the Abuse of Animals, morally and religious- 
ly considered, or otherwise. 

17. On the best Pastures for Dairy Cows. 

18. On Buildings suitable for a Large or Small Farm, 
with Plans. 

19. On the best Wagon for Carting Manure, both 
solid and liquid, with Plan. 

20. On the management and application of Bam Yard 
Manure. 

21. On the best method of Improving Exhausted Land. 

22. How to keep up the Fertility of the Soil. 

28. On the management of permanent Grass Land. 
91 On the advantages of Cutting Hay and Grain by 
Machinery. 

25. On Deep and Shallow Plowing. 

26. On Reclaiming and Management of Boggy or 
Swamp Land. 

27. On the Different Breeds of Poultry. 

28. On the cultivation and management of the Orange 
in the United States. 

29. On the desirability of cultivating the Apricot, as 
a standard fVuit. 

SO. On the best selection, habits, and treatment, of 
flower plants for parlor flower stands. 

81. On the cause of ** winter-kill" In Peach trees, 
and best remedy. 

82. On the best plan for a Rustic Cottage, with plan 
and estimate — cost not to exceed $1,000. 

88. On the cultivation and comparative profit of 
White, Amber, and Red Wheat 
84. On the relative advantages or disadvantages of 
idding the Peach on Plum Stock. 



85. On the most desirable Breed of Cattle suited to 
the extreme cold of Northern Winters, the censump- 
tion of the least amount and coarsest food, and the best 
producer of beef, being the principal requirements. 

86. On the Modes, System, and Local Characteristics 
of Farming in each of the Different States — an essay 
from each State. 

87. On the same In Canada.^ 

88. On farming in the West. 

Five X>olla'r8 in Oasli, 

For the best Plan of Hog Pen, Illustrated with full 
description. 

Ten I>ollar8 in Oasli* 

For the best essay on Cooked food for Animals. 

Wanted* 



FiVTT thousand practical farmers to take The Amer- 
OAN Fabmbb for 1867. Let every one of our readers 
try and send In a Club for the coming year. Thb Fah- 
MBB is so cheap that etfer^wdy can afford to take it, 
and the larger our circulation Is, the better we can 
afford to make the paper. Form Clubs EARLY for 
1867. ^ 

A Idberal Oflbr* 



Wb will send Thb Ambbioan Fabmbb, and The Ati- 
nual Beffister qfHurcd Affairg^ in clubs, at the rate of 
ninety cents for the two; or in other words, a club of 
ten subscribers at ninety cents each, will get The Far- 
MBB for 1867, and also a copy of this beautiful work of 
144 pages, illustrated with 120 engravings. An extra 
copy of each will be sent to the getter up of the Clul». 
our friends can see that we offer very liberal prizes to 
all who are willing to work for Thb Fabmbb, and do 
good and get pay for It. Any of our readers can ob- 
tain a first-class prize with a very little exertion, 
at this time. 

Notice to UTool Gro^rers« 



National Wool Osowib^s Absooiattox, ) 
BeereUiy's Olfioe, FUnMyllle, O., Not.SO, 186<i. f 

To the QfflceraofaU Wool Orowenf Ataociations in the 
United States: 

Gbntlbmbn :— Will you please forward to my office 
at the earliest moment possible, the names and pi >>t 
office address of the officers of your societies, with 
the number of members you have enrolled. 

The Importance of the measures now in progress, in 
which all wool growers have so deep an Interest, mako 
It very desirable that this association be able to com* 
municate readily and promptly with you. 

We desire to procure the address of officers, nnd 
nimiber of members of district, county, and townshi^i 
associations, as well as those of State organizations ; m 
the address ol every Wool Growers' Association in th«i 
United States is desired. 

It Is earnestly hoped that aU will respond prompt: ^^ 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. F. OR££R, Sec 

Sbb our premium list on last page 
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Prodac«, 



The following table will show the price of most of 
cur leading agricaltural products In New York for the 
lo^at eight years : 
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The above qnotatioos are taken from the New York 
prices of November 20th, each year. The cereals are 
Uigher than last year, while other articles are lower. 



Tlie Amerlean Farmer In Canada, 



As long as the premium on gold continnes, we shall 
send Thb Ambrioas Faamsb to oar Canadian subscri* 
bers at 60 cents each, in cltibs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seyenty-flve cents. 

If American money is sent, our terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seyenty-flye cents in clnbs. We pre* 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British Provinces. 

To Our Nevr Sabeerlbere. 



Wb will send to any of our new subscribers who 
have received the last three montlis of 1866 free, all of 
the back numbers from January, 1866, for sixty cenU, 
All should avail themselves of the full volume, so as 
to have a complete set from the commencement. 

Oar market Report. 



Is one of the leading features of Thb Fabmbr, and 
commends itself to every reader of the paper. To get 
perfectly reliable news of the prices of produce, is 
of incalculable value to every farmer, and we are 
pleased to hear, as we have from a large number of 
subscribers, that It is giving very great satisfaction. 
We hope our friends will not forget to mention this 
fact about the markets when asking neighbors to sub- 
scribe. Tell them they will save more than the price 
of subscription by having regularly a correct report 
of the markets, which will keep them well posted in 
the price of every &rm commodity. 

Commenee at Once. 



Thb great secret of getting subscribers, is to com- 
mence early. As soon as this number reaches our 
readers, let all agents and friends who are disposed 
to get up Clubs, commence at once among their 
neighbors to Induce them to subscribe for *^ the practical 
fimner^B own paper,'* for the year 1867. Thb Fabmbb 
Is so cheap that every fiEU-mer can afford to take it, and 

none ought to refhse when asked. 

How^ to Get a Senrlnff Maclilne, or Knitting 
Blaclilne for Notblns* 



Wb have been asked by several, How they can get up 
a Club large enough to take one of these prizes ? Now 
is the time to do this easily. If you can get only fifty 
or sixty subscribers in your neighborhood yourself, 
ask your relatives or fklends who reside at a distance 
to help you. Let them get up a Club among their 
acquaintances, and send the names to you or send them 
on to us with the request that they be added to your 
list. In this way you can divide np the number 
required Into four or more parts, and with little trou- 
ble get the requisite number. All we desire to know 
is that they are obtained through your influence, and 
that they are to be added to your Club, so that you 
may g^t the prize desired. 

Bbb article "Prize Essays," on another page. 
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Thb NkwYorkStatb AobicultubalSocibtt.— Mr. 
X. A. Willard, of T?u Utiea Heraldy has consented to 
dellyer an address ' on the Agricultnre of Europe, at 
the Annnal Meeting of the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society, which will be held at Albany, Wednesday, 
February 18, 1867. Mr. W. has recently returned fl-om 
an extensive tour in Europe, and his address oannot 
fail to be of great value to all interested in agriculture. 



Winter Sports. — Our artist and engraver has pro- 
duced a fine illustration on page 24, taken ft-om a beau- 
tifdl colored lithographic print, by Messrs. Currier A 
Ives, of New York. It embraces a view of trout fish- 
ing on Chateaugay Lake, and our artist has added a 
side view of some boys enjoying the healthful exercise 
of skating, while some neighbors in the distance are 
taking the opportunity to enjoy an exciting sleigh ride. 



BooHKBTSB. December 18, 19M. 

FLOUB-White wheat, $l&26^|ie.7fi. Bed, $149B<^tl4.7& 

GBAIN— White wheat, 280(^100. Bed, SMH^STOe. Corn, 106a 
<^lieo. Barley, nothing doing. Oats, 60c. Bye, lOS^UOc 

HOPS— 60(^»e. 

WOOL-40^40a 

BHEEP SKINS— 60c^|1.2& 

PBOYISIONS— Dressed hog^ 83^^93^o. Mess park,'|S8.S0. 
Haoia, 14^160. Laid, 12^140. Batter, 28^80a E^a, Sfic 
Cheese, 15(^18o. Potatoes, 60(^62c Appl0^ per barrel, $8.60^ 
•4.00. Hay, $14^20. 

Neir York Markets. 



BIPOSRD VOB THB AMBBIOAV 7AB1IBB, BT B. BDWABDB TODD, OF 

TSB NBW TOBK TIMBS. 



Nbw Yobx, December 1& 

BEEVES— Tl^ fnloes for beef are mnch firmer, at the present 
time, than they were two weeks ago. The weather la cold, bat 
pleasant, which ia always mach In ikror of a good market for 
prodacers; while warm weather and stormy weather always 
have a tendency to depress prices at the cattle yards. 

Two weeks sgo, the rery best extra becTes woald not sell for 
more than 16o 9 lb., net weight Yesterday and to-day sales 
were moderately qniek, and prloea qnito firm, at ITc, and a small 
Bvmber at ll}ie |) D., net weight What are caUed the "* topa," 
jr prime cattle,- sold for 16o^l6Xo 9 Ih* Oommon to fldr 
batcher^s cattle, 14c^l6a Thin ballocks, old oxen half flittened, 
and stags were sold for abont 9c® 10c ^ lb., net weight 

The namber of cattle received at all the yards, inclnding 
those taken directly to butchera, amoants to 5,618, for the week- 
ly sapply for the paat week. The namber for the prerloas week 
Is 4,956. The week before that, the namber was 6,041. There Is 
not mach probability that prices of beef will go any lower than 
these figures this winter. After the holidays hare passed, when 
there will be less poaltiy in market, the demand fbr beef and 
matton will donbtless increase, when the choicest beeves wUl 
command higher prices than the present qaotationa. 

The manner of selling beef cattle in the New York markets 
la, to weigh the anlmala,and deduct thirty-five or forty pounds 
per handred pounds of the live weight The remaindor repre- 
sents the net weight of the anlmala No account is made of the 
hides and rough tallow. 

MILCH COWS— There is but little done at the markets where 
milch cowa are sold. Only 81 were received for the weekly sapply. 
The week previous the number Was only 48. The demand it 

■ite limited. Salea are slow and jnrioes lower than in the sur- 

mding conntiy. Most of the oows offered for sale are old, very 



poor and inferior milkers. Cows the past week have been sold 
for $40 « head and some as high as $150 f) head. Fair looking 
cows will bring about $T0®90 y head. 

VEAL OALYES— The number of calves received at all the 
markets for the weekly sapply Is 968. For the previoas week the 
namber was onlv 794. Fat calves are in active demand at V2v((^ 
18c 9 lb., live, gross weight Most of the calvea received woru 
quite too poor for slaughtering, and were sold for what thev would 
bring. In some instances, small lota of calvea have been disposid 
ct at So^lOc 9 lb, live, gross we^ht Some times they are sold 
bv the head, when they bring fh>m |6 to $18 each, accordine to 
size. ** Bobs ^ — ^yonng calves from one to five daya old— are offer- 
ed oocaaionally, which sell for $2 to $4 ^ head. 

SHEEP ASD LAMBS— The receipts of sheep during the past 
week were not so large, by several thousands, as they were the 
two previous weeks. The number fbr the paat week is 23,991. 
At the present time prices for sheep and lambs are firm and tend- 
ing upwards. Fair to choice lots are now selling for 6c@7c mr 
lb., live, gross weight A few extras were sold for T^c^bc |3 ib^ 
live, gross weiffht Moat of the droves are sold at about Cc«^ 
6Xc per lb. Many lots of thin and poor aheep do not sell for 
more than 4c per lb., live weight Lamba are usually sold by lire 
weight ; and tine prices range at present £rom 6o(^7o(^X<^ P^'f ^-i 
live weieht Very few, however, sell as high as 8>^o. Ko dunbt 
there will be a bountifhl supply of extras next week, which will 
sell much higher than these figures. 

SWINE— The supply for the past few dajrs has exceeded the 
requirements of the city markets; consequently salea are slow, 
and prioes easy and tending downwards. The beat lots are now 
selling for 7^c ^8>i 9 lb., live, gross weight Buyers parchaM 
sparingly, as tney alfirm that the state of the market will not war- 
rant them in paying over 7^0 per 0>., live weight 

The namber received lor the weekly supply is 88.417, which ia 
unusually heavy for one week. Bepiorta from the Weat say th.at 
there never was a larger number of swine beine &ttened than nt 
the present time. This being the case, there is not much proba- 
bility that the pricea of swine will advance but Uttle, if any, beyond 
the present rates. 

FLOUB AND MEAL— PHoes for flour and meal have flncta- 
ated wonderftilly during a few weeks post Yesterday a brisk de- 
mand, partly speculative, enabled holdera (if State and Western 
Flour to advance prioes full 20c(^25c S bbl., and on the baais of the 
improved ratea an unusually liberal business was transacte<l, tlie 
market closing quite strong and buoyant for all desirable ^des. 
Sales have been 82,700 bbls^, including very poor to cboici) !:^un<.r- 
flne State and Western at $7.66<3^9.t5; common to Ihir Extra 
State, tteA inspection, at $10<^$10.70 ; fUr to choice do. do. at 
$10.76<^11.60 ; round -hoop Extra Ohio, poor to good ahippiiii; 
brands, at $10.85^11.50 S bbL We now quote : Superflne State 
and Western, $7.65(^$9.75; Extra State, $10^$11.50: Extra II- 
Unoia, Indiana, Michigan. A»^ $8.65(^$14.50 ; Extra Ohio, round> 
hoop shipping brands, $10.85(^$ll.d0; Extra Ohio, trade and 
fiunlly bran^ $11.65<^$15; Extra Genesee, $11.66(^|tl5 ; 
Common to diolce extra Missouri, $18.50<^$16.8q. Included in 
the sales were 8.500 bbls. Extra State for forward delivery at 
$10.40(^$10.50 y bbl. A better inouiry prevails fbr Southern 
Flour, prices of which have iminx>vea on a scantily supplied mar- 
ket Sales 600 bbls in lots, at $10.65(^$12.70 fbr poor to goo<l, 
and $18.75^$16k25 for good to veir choice extra braada « bbl. 
Canadian Flour is in demand: 500 bbla. Extra aold at $12.6(>r^ 
$14.75 9 bbl. Bye Flour is in better request, including Superfine 
at $5i75(^7.25 ^ obL ; sales 850 bbla. Com Meal is in more de- 
mand at $5<^$6.10 for Western, $5.10(^$5.85 for Jersey, and 
$5.80^$5.85 for Brandywine, V bbl. ; sales 970 bbla. Buckwheat 
Flour ia in moderate demand at $8^$8.50 f) 100 fta. 

GBAIN— An excellent demand prevails fbr deahmble lots of 
Wheat, which have been sparingly offered, and which have been 
quoted to-day 8c(g^ ^ busa. hinier on Sprinund 8c<^5c ^ hxx^K 
on Winter, the market dosing Duovantly. Sales 78,500 bushels, 
includinff poor White Canada at $2.80 ; good Bed Canada at $2.S<J ; 
inferior No. 8 to Extra Na 8 Chicago Spring and Milwaukee 
Club at $2(^$2.88, Chiefly at $a.l0(^$2.2& for the same grade of 
Wheat as that which was sold yesterday for $2.18(^$8.88 ; White 
Oenesee at $8; verv handsome Ambor State at $8, and White 
California at $8.85 ^ bush. Com has been mart souirht after by 
speculative buyers, and has advanced fhlly 8c abusL The in- 
quiry haabeen made mainly for stored Cora, wanted by apecula- 
ttve buyers, thongn toward the dose the export demaod for Com 
i^oat revived a Uttla. To-day the highest reported sale of mixed 
waa fully 8c a buahel above the lowest quotation of the dHT. 
Sales 111,000 bushel at $1.09^$1.18 for Mi^ Western, in store 
and afloat dosing buoyantly at $1.18 for prnne, in store ; $1.11 ^ 
^$1.18^ for old Yellow Western ; and $1(^1.10 for new YcIUat 
and White Jersey and Southern, ^ buah. Bye has been In fair 
request and rather firmer ; sales 81,800 bushels at $1.80 for ch(»ice 
SUte, $1.18 for Western. All other than strictly choice loU of 
Barley are slow of sale on the basis of old prices, thoufch some 
export inquiry existed for inferior and oommon qualitiea, in which 
a nir business could have been transacted at a alight concession 
teom late flgurea. Prime parcels were onnparatlveiy scarce ai.d 
held with firmness, having been in most request ler the home 
trade. Salea have been reported at 87,000 bnahels at $1.18 for 
Canada West, five ; 98c for do. In bond; $1.18 for State ; and 
86c lor Weatera f) bush. A aale of Canada Weat, free, waa re- 
ported aa high as $1.86 |) buah. Oata have been in briak request, 
and on State an advance of fhlly Ic V boah has been eetabliah^^d. 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 

AND FLORISrS COMPANION. 

ILL1T8TSATEB. 

WE 8hA>l commence with the ooming year the publication 
of an Illustrated Monthly Magrazlne devoted to Horti- 
ooltnre. For a long time the demand has been felt for a journal 
In this department of high tone and liberal ideas, employing 
not only tne best talent in America, but the selection of all that 
isgoocl from the English, French, German, and other foreign 
works. This demand we design to supply. A glance at the 
list of names which we present as among its contributors, will 
give assurance that 6nr columns will be filled with valuable 
matter. 

LIST OF 00NTBIBUT0B8: 



Hammatt Billings, 
Joseph Breok, 
£. A. BracketL 
B. K. Bliss, 
Fearing Burr, 
Geo. Davenport, 
Andrew 8. Fuller, 
Charles L. Flint, 
J. F. C. Hyde, Pr't 
Mass. Hort So'y 
Cko. B. Loring, 
Francis Parkman, 
B. B. Parsons, 
Qeo. B. Warren, Jr^ 



£. 8. Bogera, 
W. 0. Strong, 
OregoryF. Sanbom 
James Vick, 
WUliam Webster, 

C. N. Brackett, 
P. Barry, 

Henry W. Beecher, 
£. W. Bussell, 

D. M. Balch, 

B. M. Copeland, 
H. A. Dreer, 
Francis P. Denny, 
8amL H. Scudder, 



John Ellis, 
Alex. Hyde, 
Peter Henderson, 
Dr. J. P. Kirtland, 
J. M. Merrick, Jr^ 
Donald Q.Mitohell, 

(Ik. Marvel,) 
8.B. Parsons, 
John L. Bussell, 
8olon Bobinson, 
C. J. Sprague, 
Wm. Saunders, 
Ed. A. Samuels, 



It is quite impossible to give a full list of contributors. We 
are receiving additions dai^, and flrom all parts of the country 
come letters flrom our best culturists offering encouragement and 
assistance in support of the enterprise which all feel the need of 
so much. Our Magazine will not oe local or in any way sectional, 
but what its title indicates, an American Journal of Horticul- 
ture, whose columns will be open to all for the promulgation of 
Horticultural knowledge. 

An important and novel feature of the Magazine will be the 
department of Floriculture. Beceiving contributions flrom all 
of the known talent In America, with copious extracts fh>m the 
best foroiffn works, it will be an Encyclopedia of Floriculture. 
To the lady who has only a window for her garden, or the front 
of a city residence, as well as to the proprietor of the largest 
garden and greenhouse, it will be a necessary companion and 
guide. Every novelty introdaoed will receive proper attention 
in our columns. 

We have secured the services of Hammatt BllUnn, who will 
ftamish a series of designs with proper instructions for €k>untry 
Besidenoes and ** Bural Architecture.^ Each number of the 
Magazine will contain sixty -four pages of reading matter. The 
subscriptien price will be 98 per annum. Thus it will be seen 
that for three dollars we give nearly Eight Hundred octavo 
pages of Illustrated Horticultural matter, selected from the best 
the country can produce. 

Tnaxs. — Three Dollars per annum, strictly in advance. lib- 
eral terms will be made with those desiring to form dubs, or to 
mC as agents in enlisting subseribersw 

Sample numbers sent by mail, on receipt of 80 cents, 

Agents wanted in every city and town la the country. 

J. B. TILTOK ft CX>., PnbUihm, 

jtn-tf 161 Waihington Btraet, Bofton. 




A 



DEUCATE SUBJECT DELICATELY TBEATED. 

WHY NOT? 
A. Xloolc Tor XS^ery HVomsbxi* 

By Pnf. H. B. Storar, x. D. 

Cloth, $1.00 Piaper, 00 eta. 

Bold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
r price. LBB ft 8HEPABD, 

j*n-«t Pabliilitn, BottML. 



INSTTRE IN THE JSE&T. 

THS UNION MUTITAIi I«IFB INSITRANCB 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit 
•are of policies. No litigation at dlaims. Henry Oooker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. Hollister, Secretary. 

Assets, November 1st, 1866 $8,112.70143 

Losses paid to date I,021,100.(i0 

Dividends paid to date 467,119.00 

Average annual dividend (br fourteen yeavv, 40 per cent. 

This Company is one at the 

Oldest) Safest, and best Life Insurance Oompanies in the 

United States! 

The security of its investments and theeoonomv of its gen- 
eral management have successfrilly commended Irto the confi- 
dence of the public, and made 

THE HI8T0BY OF ITS PAST, ITS PBOMISE FOE THE 

FUTUEE. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policiea» and has some plans 
of insuring, OBienrAi. wrru itbblv, to which public attention is 
invited. 

It is purely mutual ; all the profits are divided annually among 
the insured. 

Call before insuring elsewbcn^ 

Investigation is invited. 

EDOAB A. HEWITT, General Agent, 
61 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Hkkxt L. Bobinson, District Ag't, 88 Arcade, Bochester, N. Y. 

Andbbw B. Gk>DnucT, Agent, Batavia, N. Y. Jan-tf 

LUMBER AND LOG BOOI. 



SCBIBNEH'S 

BEADY RECKONER. 



The most fttll and complete book ever pubUdied for SHIP 
BUILDERS, BOAT BUlLDEBS, LUMBEB MEECHANTS 
and MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scantlfne:, 
Boards, Plank, Cubical contents of Square and Bound Timbt r. 
Saw Logs, Wood, <fea. comprised in a number <tf Tables, to which 
are added Tables of Wages by the month. Board or Bent by tlta 
week or day, Interest Tables, <fec By J. M. SCBIB^EK, Au- 
thor of '^^ Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion,'' ^^Enginevr's 
Pocket Table Book," dec, Ac. No book of its kind has ever hod 
so extensive sale as this. Over 800,000 copies have been aoM, 
and the demand is constant and steady all over the United StaUs, 
Canada, California, Ac 

^P^Priee 80 cents^ sent post-paid on receipt of fhia amount. 

The book can be hfH of booksellers generally throughont th« 
United States. Book Agents will find uiis a very profitable ar.d 
salable work to carry ; it takes up but little room, and will seLL 



Address, 



dec-tf 



GEO. W. FISHEB, Publisher, 

Bodiester, N. Y. 



imPORTANT A VALVABIiB OATAI«OGTJE. 

rpELLS HOW TO PLANT, GEOW, AND MABKET 



How to Get the Lari^est Crops, 

How to Malce yon own Fhiit Boxes, Cases, &c. 

With other valuable Information, both to the market gardener 
and those growing but a small bed for 'fsmily nae. Sent, oq 
receipt of Ten Cents. Addrera, 

A. M. PUBDY, 
Jan-It South Bend, Ind. 

BANBBRRT FIiANT»-Of the bell varittty Ixar- 
ing vines. Send for I'rowbridge's circular as to price, cul* 
ture, Ac. 

GBAFTIffa WAX— Nurserymen and othmv who bave 
used it, pronounce it of first quality, and cheaper than thi v 
can make it Itis{>ut up in large packages for nurservmen a>~'l 
grafters, and In lib, 40 c; )i1b^ Stoc; X lb. I60. paekageB.*far ret a '.- 
ing, with directions tor use. A liberal discount made to u\xt~ 
seiymen and dealers. Also 

rriBBB VABNISH— an indispensable article in trimm^n- 
JL trees— a sure protection ttom the weather and will heal t"- a 
out perfectly sound. Price $8 per dot. 85 cts eaeh. ^ 

F. TBOWBBlDaiL 
i«-lt Mttford, CoiKA. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMBBS. 



For Sale at tike OMee of tlie American Farmer. 



American Fann«r ftir 18M, bonnd 1.25 

All'-n's Farm Book ll.fiO 

A'.Uns Sural Arehltaetiire 1.60 

liri.iicmaii'a Ftait Manual 76 

Briil;:man'8 Toung Gardener's Aseistant 8.00 

lirou n's Field Book of Manures 1.60 

Fiui-st's Kitchen Gardener 1.00 

lJurr'9 Garden Vegetobles 2.60 

C inary Birds, Manual tor Bird Keepers 60 

CoU's" Amertean Fruit Book 76 

I)u.i4'8 HoraelKMtor 1.60 

1) uld's Cattle Doctor 1-60 

Daiiiis Muck Manual 1-00 

I). >\rning'8 Fruits and F^lt Trees of America 8.00 

Downing's Cottage Architecture 8.00 

Darl i ngton's American Weeds and Useftil Plants 1.76 

Kvervbodjr's Lawver I.JO 

Fiirnier's BTery I)ay Book 8.00 

Fiirin Drainage— French 1-60 

I kid's Pear Culture l-JS 

y.ax Culture ,60 

Fuller's Grape Cultnrist 1-60 

Hop Culture , JO 

Ganlonlng at the South 1-^ 

Hrse and his Diseases, by Jennings ^ 1.60, 

If- -rsc Doctor, or Complete Farrier 16 

Horse Taming, by Barey 16 

Johnson's Elements J-JJ 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry •* 1.76 

Kiii>i>art's Land Drainage 1-60 

K 1 i ; purl's Wheat Plant 1.60 

l^iiu^troth on the Bee • J-JO 

M x:\\xal of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1 00 

M i II er » Poultry Book 60 

MisA Beecher*s Domestic Receipt Book 1.60 

M u n n's Land Drainer 76 

Mv Form of Edgewood *00 

Onion Cultore J6 

Otir Farm of Four Acres 80 

Phin on Grape Culture 1.60 

P-mlw on Strawberries 78 

Quinbv's Mystery of Bee Keeping 1.60 

li. .-eri' Belentiflc Agriculture 1.00 

> ! i .an*B Homestead Architecture, 200 engravings 4.00 

T.n Acres Enough 1.60 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall 2.00 

The Farm !•?? 

T v Garden 1-00 

The House 1'60 

The Barn Yard 1.00 

The American Rose Culturlst 60 

Th** American Florist's Guide 75 

The Miller 2.00 

T<»bacco Culture 26 

T«'<i<ra Toung Farmer's Manual 1.60 

Tucker's Annual Register 80 

Wet Days at Edgewood 2.00 

W>K>dward's Country Homes 1.60 

Wood ward^s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings 1.60 

Woxlward's Grapes and Wine 1.60 

W^KHiward's Rural Art 1.00 

W tix F lowers 2l00 

Y.aatton Cattte 1-60 

Y.Miatt on the Hog 1.60 

Youatt on the Horse 1.60 



EUREKA CUTTING BOX. 

"TYT^ ^ ^^"^^ ^ announce to our flriends and the Trade gen- 
VV enuly. that we have secured the right to manufacture 

and sell this celebrated CUTTING BOX, and are now prepared 

tt> fill promptly all orders with which we may be favored. 

We also manufacture the widely known 

StajT Oox*ii. SlielleiT. 

The Cnttlnf Box and Com Sbeller are In high repute iiHiereTer 
introduced. They have taken the 

THE FIttT nraiM AT tlYCtAL STATE FAIRS. 

Thoueaada are In use, and giving good satisfaction. We make 
several sixes of the above machines. Send for descriptive Circu- 
lar and Price List _ 

BLTXEB, DAT ft CO., 

MctnttifiMetmtr q^ Oooff Sugar Bvapcrator^ Affrieultural 

MaeMnMOnd Tbols, 

jaa-lt Xftniiield, 0. 



IlL.3L.TJSTIiA.TJEI> CA.TA.IL.OOTJE 

or 
cs j^^ TT^ Y ^ C3 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, f^OR }8«7.. 

Is now pablidMd, and will bo forwardod bj mail to 
all who daoiro, poitago paid, for 15 Conta* 

IT is a beautlftally printed Annual of about OKE HUNDRED 
PAGES, nearly 

ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAYINGS, 

on wood, of choice flowers and vegetables, knd a BEAXTTIFULLT 
COLORED PLATE. 

It also contains accurate descriptions of the leading floral 
treasures, and improved vegetables, with ftill and plain direo- 
tlons for culture. Sent FREE to my customers of 186(1. 
Address, JAXES YIGK, 

Jan-tf Soohaster, N. Y. 



EVERT BODT99 FRIEND— Contains the Lady's 
Guide to Beauty ; Parlor Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; 
How to Make all kinds of Liquors without the use of poisonous 
articles; How to make all kinds of Powder^ Rouges, Salts, CurW 
ing Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc: How to Make the Whiskers and 
Mustaches grow; Fortune Teller, etc, etc Price 86 cents. 

SHORT-HAND TFITHOVT A MASTER.— By 
which the nature of taking down Sennona, Lectures, Speech- 
es. Trials, etc, may be attained In a fbw hours. Fifty-third 
Edition, with Supplement. Price 2ft cent*. 

JOE miitfliER^ JWt* —A Book crammed Itall of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 

THE BOOK OF l¥ONDERS-TeUs how to Make 
Cider without Apples or other Fruit It also oontains 
the Hunter's Secret; how to Catch Fish and all kinds of Game: 
how to Make all kinds of Liqaurs, all kinds of Ongnents and 
CurUnff Fluids ; Ghimbling Exposed ; Information of importance 
to Ladies, etc., etc Priou 25 cents. 

FIVE HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
MOST PROMINENT PERSONS OF THli; AGE— embrac- 
ing Actors, Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and 
Navy, Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings, Queens, 
etc, etc., all on one Card. Price 2ft cents. 

VENTRIIiOQlIISlVI IflADE EAST,-«nd the 
Second Sight Mvstery, as practiced \fy Robert Heller and 
others, ftilly Explained. Price 1ft cents. 



THE HOn I.AUOHABLE THING ON EARTH. 
>rA Grame that can be plaved by any number of persons, 
fh>m two to fifty ; is capable of Fifty Thousand Changes, End- 



less Transformations of Wit and Humor, and Invariably produce* 
roars of Laughter. Price 80 cents. 

THE BOOK OF 500 CURIOIJS PVZZiiBS,— 
with numerous Illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

OOK OF RIDDIiES AND 500 HOHE AMUSE- 
MENTS,— with sixty illustrations. Price fiO cents. 



OOK OE FIRESIDE 

Price 60 cents. 



GAJHES,— IlluBtmted. 



T 



B 
B 

PARIiOR THEATRICALS,-or Winter EveningB* 
Entertainments. Illustrated. Price 00 cents. 

THE MAGICIAN'S ODTN BOOK.— A complete 
gnlde to the art of Coi\}uring. Illustrated with over 600 
engravings. Price |1 60. 

PARLOR TRICKS DTITH CARDS,— with over 
TO illustrations. Price 60 cenU. 

HAND-BOOK NATUBAIi MAGIO.— By TlM 
Wizard of the North. Price 80 oenta. 

PA RI<OR JH AGICI AN.- Illustrated. — FHoe 
60 cents. 

TBUB SECRET OUT;— or. One thousand Tricks with 
Cards. Illustrated with about 800 engravings. Price $1 60- 

THB SOCIABI<E; — or. One Thousand and One Home 
AmusemenU, with nearly 800 illustrations. Price $1 60. 

MORGAN'S FREEHASONBT EXPOSED 
AND EXPLAINED.— ShowiuK the Origin, History and 
Nature of Masonary; its effect on the Government and the 
Christian Religion ; and containing a Key to all the Degrees of 
Freemasonary^ Giving a clear and correct view of the manner 
of conferring the different degrees as pmetloed in all lodges 
thn>ughout the Globe. Price 26 cents. 

Complete Catalogues of Books, Games, and Photographs, will be 
sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 

Either of the above sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of th« 

pric^ by 0. A. BOOBBAGH, 

dee-am. 1S8 VtHMi Streot, Vow York. 
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MTHE y 

MOTHER'S I 

J U R N A L ,J 



AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

Is ■ UoDthiT Higulae for Mothen snd tlie Hsniehold, embrlllih- 

nilble bnL dllBcillt vnrk. mail to make the boniehold tieilthr, 
hippy, ttBeful, tai good, la iSe object of Ti« Joubsai. 
ONE DOLLAK AND A HALF A TEAR. 

FlTB coplBfc »J. Ten wplej. |lg. SlDsle nontbeni. 16 oenta. 

« _^-.- ._j 1^ .«.«»■ church, town, end t&ILikv, Ia "«■" ">>^ 

••■ITHKRa' ■■"■ 



Di»ct«UklleMto MOTHKRH' JOUUNAI, 



E OBBAT FAJHII.X 8BWINOHACH1NB. 



GROYER&BAKERS 



ELASTIC HTITCU 

SEWING MACHINES, 

An Superior to all othen Ibr the following twboiui 

1. They »» direct from tha ipooli, ud reqiilre no rewlmUng 

8. Tboy ire c»p»bl« of eiteutlnr perfectly, wllhonl chuge of 
idJnBtQieDt, ■ mueh grcBter Tsrlely of work thin uy other 

4. Th« atlloh TDvIe by thete mublnet Is mDoh more Ann. 
«]utlo mod ilunblH, e«pvcin1ly upon ullclea which reqiUre tube 

5. Tliliatl(ch.owjiieiuiheiiuinuerlii whicb th« threid liln- 
wroHEht, Is muota th« rnoil plamp lod hesuUAil In use, ud 

broken mt lulerTB^s of only e few stllchel, It will neither open, 

bythplrownor«rmtion. 
a With these ^»chlDe^ while silk Is used upon the Hgbt or 

without leeseulDg the >treliel)] or dunbUlty oF the eeem. This 
QAD be done oD no otheriDAclilne. ud Is ■ grest e»Tiiig upon itll 
Artlck'B atltcbed or iiude up with silk. 

V. These nuchlnrs. Id addition to their superior merlu u 
InslniinoDts for sewlni, by aehanireof sdjiislmeiii, oially learned 

bnrideiy ud orumuit*! work. 

OEOVES * BAXEB 8. ■. CO. 



lOOO ACGNTS & CANVA8SEB8 WANTED. 



^^ A NDBOO JOIINSON.>l 

±\. Kitby. The richest book 
Only 90 cents, pott free. Addreu, 



FOB BALE. 



GOOD F&NS GIVEN AW AT. 

C! AMPLB8 OF "ADAMS A CO.'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN 
^ Pens" will be MDt I'UtE on receipt of ■ ttunp fur poitue. 
tddruEi, ADA118 &C0., It BramOald Untt, Baaion. dec-lF 



ELIA_eLE. 




widehi ud nUTowH by verylnf the number of loopg,Bnd ki.lit 
the Wide eiDEle Flul WeVlbe Double Fl«llrth,U» Plim 
BIhbed Flit Web, ud the Finey Bibbed Flat Web, with ccL 



HO OTBEB MACnmE IS TBS WORLD CAS DO iSY 

OF TBssK TBisaa .■ 

It Knits Shtwlh Hoods, Nublns, Sucks, BreakfUt Capes, Jo'-k- 
eta, Shirts, Uudcrshlrta. Dnwet*. Children's Cloet^ B«r> 
Suits, Comforts, Smoking end Skitlnj Cjps,Snow ------ ■ 

gins, AITghsns, Cmrsli, Smpende™. PnrMe. Tidies, ( 



If Pliln 



k In TiH 






( FimlUes, 



Orowon. Muii 

IT !S SlifPLE, DURABLE. ASD EASILY OPERATED. 

The SewlDH Mschlne It eooBned to sewing together parts ,>r 

ALL TBI PROFiTe. Wumen ere eunlng bora |15 to (Sfi par w, . k 
knitting Hosiery end t-Iiiile end FuDcy mirsted ilrllcrel. Tii^ 
Fsnncr doubles the vslue of his wool by converting It Into kl.il 
goods. Ills girls or boys prepare It for the market without vk- 

Ult. Highest Pr.ni1um'^>MMod™lsi«Hd«fl?st\he^sU''>-n^ 
t« the American Institute. Ne» York, thi uuiutioh or iiir 



BuHulo, n'. y'., m Main Street 
ClevHand, O., 4S rubllc ^nue. 

Detroit. Mlchlcsn. ISH .leirerHii svenue. 
Chlatgo olllw, m Wsshlnvton aCreec, 

Dnvonpnrt. lo'wu, M North Bnidy alreet. 
C?*Send for Clrculir. eneluelng sCunp. 
LAMB KNirriNa machine HANHFACTTrEIKe o. 



CHESTER WHITE PICS 

I" O n S A.X. E. 



FOB CIRCULAK3 AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

B, t. BOTES ft CO, Oom Ttm, Cluttai Co., Fenn, 



if^ 



GRAND CHANCE FOR UVESTHENT. 

DOTY'S AXLE LIFTiEaa. 

APPROVED by the Aun'ricin InBOtuto Fsrmem' Club al Is, 
setslon held June IJtb. and eapeclslly oomiuanded 1 ^ 

Tip-top thing lu sell. andlsrgenniai lusilesmen. Eaally ni;>t,.. 

/)0"ars sad hsie u gt>»d business of you own. Bainplf sent by 

ExprvsA, on receipt of one dollar. ' 

Addresfc WM. M. DOTY, 

dec-It tl Oonrtlandl BDwt, N. 'X 
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MANUFACTURER OF 

BOiRmN i fiEil'S PATEHT fflPROTED IWIATEB IRDH EIM AKD FMIE 

FILL, lOIID, MELLOW T9IE-EAIT ARD ELASTIC TBUCH, ElEIAHT ARB aRNAMEITAL II APrURAIH. 



TPETOIL.X^SA.IL.X: -AXTD B.HTAXIj, 



WABEBOOira, OOBNER OF BBOADWAT ASD NORTH FEBRT 8TBRET, ALBAITT, H. T. 



The HTSXILATED IBOB BIM ASD FKAME PIAHO 
rORTEB in nnfqniUed In all Uut anuUtutci 



Onj, who 



■It nude under tb* «n[wnittDii <i Mi. i 



TbsH Pluia ForUt b*Te t«o*It«1 

TWGNTT flOUl HEDIU iKD DIFIOHIS 

om Uu dlffuent Tiin ud IniUtata. 

An lUuCnted droalu will be aeuioB (ppUatlon, tma whteh 
ptnoa an lelect wllh full aonlldtDM that u gond m tutni- 

iBDt wlU be Mat, H IT the permm Mieotod tor hlouelt 

AddreM, wn. accAnnoif, 

Gray, dc Co.,} 
ALBATTT, H. T. 




DOTY'S 
CLOTHES WASHER, 

aeln* bi>UlBE-hot ands, eareg Ibne-fonrUii 
the libor ud ttme^tikea ODt all lb* 

jurj to the clothte. 

"It nellrmeriu idl tlie gngd thut eu 
7bu> rvnter. 

THE UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES WRINGER, 

coG--wirEEr.s, 

■Tingi alothe* Bla«t iij. without Injnrj 
(o the moat dsllau ginnent>.ud ncTer 
f?f_*t1red or out of order. 

^^Exeliuln ilghl of »]• glnn to the Brat ruponelbl* tppU- 
cajit from caefa toiriL 
Send fbrCtnmlir^^TlBgwlioleoAleud retail tennt 

B. O. BBOWNINe, ecBCral A(ent, 
Ml OoDRLunn ftiun, Kiw ToiM. 
•et-4t (Oppoella IferehniiM' HoUL) 



atalnlnjc deeerlptloa, Ao.. Ao, addreia, 

J. W. MOUNT, Medina Iron Wcrtt 
4ept-tf Medlu, Orleua <>, K. T. 

DR. a. H. mi.i.BB, 

ID E IT T I S T , 

Is ALWAYS EKADT TO ATTESD TO THE SICESBITIES 
of thoM dealring Dtntal Sarvlcea. and the pnbllo are uenred 
that for promptneee, aa well aa qaalllf and price of work he 
wUlflTsenHroaatlafMtloB. 

TEETH EXTBACTED -WITHOUT PAIH. 
Catl and aee hl Ben3«nbar tb« nnmber — mor 
S9 STATS STBXBT, SOCEEBTEB, H, T. (TMtaUi 
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F O H, 



THE PRAOTIOAL PARMEE'S OWN PAPEE. 



The CheaDBSt aM Best A^ricnltnral and Horti- 
cnltnral Paper ia America. 



CIRCUUTfiS IN EVER? STATE JUn) TERRITORT. 



TERMS. 

One Copy, One Year. $1.00 

Five Copies " " 4.00 

TenCopiea « " 7.50 

and any larger number at the same rate, or 6EVEKTT-FIVE 
Cents each. 
^T" A FEEE COPY TO THE GETTEB UP OF A CLUB 

OF TEN. 

■ <^> ■ 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS TO AGENTS 

FOR 

Subscribers to tlidmerican Farmer, 

1 Tncker's Annual Register, 5 at 80e each — $ 80 

8. Miner's Domestic Poultty Book 60 8 

6 A Free Copy of Tiia Fabmxb for 1866 or 

1S67, unbound 1 00 10 

4. Manual of Agriculture, or any book worth 1 00 10 

6. Bound Vol Am. Fajimbb for 1866 1 26 12 

6. A beautiftil Steel Engraving of Gh>n. Grant. . 8 00 20 

7 A beautiful Steel Engraving of Pres. Lincoln 8 00 20 
a! A set of Agricultural Books, worth 600 20 80 

9. Both of the above Engravings 600 24 82 

10 A Choice Collection of Flower Seeds 6 00 24 82 

11 *^ « " *♦ 10 00 84 60 

12.' An Agrlonltural Library 10 00 24 60 

18 Baromet«r, WoodndTs Mercurial 10 00 84 60 

lli " " ** 12 00 40 60 

16 Webster's Plolorial Dictionary, latest edition 12 00 40 60 

16! Fifty Colored Fruit Plate^ different, bound. 12 60 40 60 

17. Choice Poultry, any variety, one trio 16 00 60 76 

la An Agricultural Library 16 00 60 76 

19. Barometer, Woodruff 's Mercurial 18 60 60 86 

20. An Agricultural Library 20 00 70 90 

21. One hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all differ- 

enLbound 86 00 90 120 

22. An Agricultural Library 26 00 80 120 

88. Franklin Sewing Machine 80 00 100 140 

24. An Agricultural Library 80 00 100 140 

90k Two hundred Colored Fruit Plates, aUdlffor- 

entbound 60 00 160 200 

26. An Agricultural Library 60 00 160 m 

27. Grover A Baker' Sewing Machine 66 00 126 226 

28. Lamb Knitting Machine 66 00 200 260 

29. Pnr« Bred Merino Ram 100 00 800 400 

80. In addition to the above, 

TWENTY DOLLARS, IN CASH, 

will be given to the person who sends In THE LARGEST 
H UMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS to Tmi Faemxb b^or€ ths l«t 

d4iy (^Februarp^ 1S67. 

pr Postmasters, and all friends of agricultural Improvement 
are respectftilly BoUdted to obtain and forward subacr^tionfl. 
Addrosa, JTOHN TURNBR, 

pnbllAlier and Proprietor, 
Roeliester, N. Y. 



ORDERS FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS OB BOOKS 

TVill IMeet "wltli I»rompt A.tt^eiit:ion, 
by addressing TRR AMBRICAN FARUDBR, 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

STtJCK.— How g7»teful tbey will foel if (nrnad out 
evi.'tj Buna; d&j I They will bask and frolic in the 
suQ^lilne, and almost "laugh ajid grow fat" As 
the days begin to leagthen out, and tlie sun to shed 
jTB TsvB over natUTH, let tbem be turned out ever; 
(Ihv, if possible. Bee to it that tbey are well ebel- 
tt'ivd wbeo the dajrs are cold and ttormj, and do 
ui>t overlook the importance of giving tbem fresb 
water. A Scotch farmer found by meaBurement, 
iliac liiaeattledrankoper(u«iily,;lB«J>o"iui» of water 
t-ach day. How many cows go without any at all! 
We tmat not many. Let them be properly taken 
care of this month, and well fed, that the; may be 
Etronger. biter, and heavier this spring than when 
put in the bam In the falL 

MiI,KiMO.— No person ahonld be allovred to talk 
in tlie bam while the cows are being milked. The 
e-ime person should always do the milking. 
ought to be done steadily and bst, and strip 
tiioroughly. The qnieter oows are kept, and the 
I. SB tbey have to excite them, the more milt they 
will give 



PouLTBT. — Where fowls are properly taken care 
of, some of them will want to sit this month. Select 
eggs of the best blrda for this ptirpose, and if In a 
dry, warm quarter, tbey will do well, but will require 
attention. Hens which have not yet commenced 
laying, should be fed a little f"'""' food, scraps of 
any kind, which will sUmalale them to lay. Warm 
food such as boiled potatoes or com meal, is also a 
great help, and should be given them every few 
days. Pepper may be added with advantage. Early 
chickens always command the beet price in market, 
and only require a little extra care at this season to 
have a good supply ready by the middle of June or 
July. K kept for stock, they will pay for the little 
extra care given now, by commeudog to lay the first 
of August or September, and will oontlnue to do so 
UDtll winter sete In. We have had spring chickens 
that commenced early in the fall and laid all winter, 

Pkefabatioh — should be made for spring work. 
Let nothing be delayed that can be done this 
month. Spring la a busy time at best, and will come 
on some onpieparod. A day gained now will be 
of Ineslcolable value when the busy work of spring 



Fehce Rails — should be In readiness to repair 
broken down fences. Any fine day may be profit- 
ably employed In fixing np those that require 
attention. 

Qatrs — which are off th^ hinges should be 
fixed op, and put in proper trim. 

Tkbss and Plants. — Now is the time to make 
arrangements to purchase what trees, shrubs, or 
vines are wahted this spring. None should be ob- 
tained but the very beet, and those wdl rooted and 
healthy. No Inferior or second class article ought 
to be tolerated, as it will only and in disappointment 
anddisgnst. 

DiTCaiNa — may he commenced on some farms as 
soon as a thaw sets In. Opportunities for out-door 
work teqnently occur daring this month that 
should be taken advantage of, and any woric that 
can be well done, ought to be attended to. All water 
furrows should be wTam''^™', and kept clean and 
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Qpen, so that the water may have free oourae to run 
off. 

Gbafb Ycnbs — that were not trimmed in the fall, 
should be attended to this month, as it is injurious 
to vines to trim them after the 1st of March. 

Manure — should be drawn out and put in heaps 
in the fields ready to spread on the land. Let it be 
well mixed, horse, cow, and pig manure altogether, 
not left to lie separate about the yard, but thorough- 
ly mixed up, and then carted to the field. 

A Worn Out Farm — May be made rich by 
thorough culture, and by making all the manure 
possible, and putting it on the land. Let this be 
our rule and guide for 1867, and we shall soon reap 
the benefit by larger crops and a cleaner soil. 

Sbeds — ^for planting should be ordered early. 
Make out a list of what you want, and send it to a 
reliable seedsman, and get the best. By sending to 
Mr. James Vick, of this city, or Messrs. Thorbum 
& Co., of New York, you can get any variety, and in 
any quantity yon may desire, and know that you 
wiU get what is reliable and to be depended on. 
They are men of exx>erience in the business, and are 
well known for their honorable dealings with their 
customers. 

Tools and Imflbmisnts — ^for spring work should 
be looked after and got ready. Now is the time to 
attend to this work. See that they are all in good 
repair, oil those requiring it, mend any that are 
broken, see that the nnts are all on, sharpen up the 
old hoes and scythes, and purchase any that will be 
wanted. Get the best, and take good care of them, 
and you wUl be amply repaid for the little extra 
expense. 

Firewood. — ^A large stock should be laid in this 
month for summer nse. See to it that plenty is cut 
fine for kindling, and the good housewife will thank 
you. 

Buildings. — ^Arrangements should be made, and 
designs drawn for any alterations that may be 
desired, or new ones to be built. Stone for building 
foundation and cellars, should now be drawn, and 
lumber may be contracted for and drawn, as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

Lambs. — Watch young lambs constantly. When 
they come in early, they should be well protected. 
We saw some early lambs on the 8th of January, 
that were doing well running under a large bam 
with a small opening to the south, which afforded 
them good warm shelter. English shepherds are in 
the habit of going over the fiock every two hours. 
This may be unnecessary, but to be successful the 
ewes should be watched closely, and any assistance 
rendered that may be required. Strangers should 
seldom be admitted to the sheepfbld as any one but 
the regular attendant, will be sure to frighten them 

'\le68 they are very tame. 



YouNa Stock — should be kept comfortable and 
warm, and constantly growing. Let them have a 
good supply of water, regular feed, and frequently 
carded. Let them be turned out in the yards in fine 
weather for exercise. Let the young colts be fon- 
dled and broken in as soon as possible after the sec- 
ond winter, but not to work till about four years 
old. They wiU make more powerftd and enduring 
animals if not worked till after the fifth year. 

Reading and Stxtdt— Should be continued these 
long evenings. No farmer should be without a 
choice collection of the best works on agriculture and 
horticulture, for reference. They are indispensable, 
and should be consulted on all doubtful subjects, and 
by careful reading of such works many useful hlntet 
and suggestions will be stored up in the mind for a 
future day, that will be found invaluable. And 
lastly, introduce The American Farmer to your 
Mends and neighbors. If there is no club formed 
at your post office, act as agent, and take some of 
the liberal premiums offered on another page of thia 
number. 

SHOULD FARMERS WORK? 



We think we detect a tendency in much of the 
agricultural literature of the day, to dissuade fiirmers 
from performing mantud labor. Such ideas are 
probably advanced by those whose knowledge of 
farming is entirely theoretical ; for we are quite 
certain that no experienced, practical farmer, W9iild 
for a moment tolerate the idea. Such writers hold 
that the true province of the farmer is to lay plans, 
direct the labors of his employees, do the buying 
and selling for the farm, and a little mttnde specular 
turn, be gerieral overseer, and gentleman farmer. 
Manual labor is only proper for the Irishman, or 
Qerman, or more ignorant and degraded Yankee 
" white trash" 1 — that the landowner, the capitalist, 
the well-informed farmer, can better employ his en- 
ergies, than in engaging in the same labor as his 
ignorant employee 1 

Now, we protest against this doctrine as opposed 
to the best interests ot the agriculturist. The true 
province of the farmer is to labor with his head, to 
labor with his hands, to labor with his heart. The 
only way to elevate the calling of the farmer, in the 
eyes of the world, is to sustain the principle that 
labor is honorable, is noble, is worthy of a talented, 
educated man. That it is just as honorable for the 
farmer to till his own soil, to plow, plant, sow, hoe, 
mow, pitch hay, husk com, dig potatoes, or do any 
other work needed on his farm — as it is for the 
merchant to stand behind his counter and sell dry 
goods, groceries, or hardware ; or those of any other 
vocation to work at their calling. 

The diffusion of the idea that farmers should not 
wo^k, would do more than anything else to discour- 
age yoimg men from becomin«^ fanners, for but few 
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of them could begin with sufficient capital to enable 
them to hire all their labor, and snch could not 
make their capital invested in land, return ordinary 
interest without laboring themselves. On the other 
hand, we would not have the farmer forget his office 
of superintendent, in his devotion to labor. He 
cannot go every day into the field, and labor from 
morning to night, with his employees, without 
neglecting the best interests of the farm. He gen- 
erally has laborers in different parts of the farm — 
some working with the team, others without ; and 
he ought to see that all are doing their work well. 
He should occasionally look over the stock, and see 
tliat all are in good condition. He should look over 
the growing crops, to see if they need attention. 
He should attend at the proper time to marketing 
his produce, and making needful purchases ; but, at 
the same time he should spend the greater portion 
of his time working with his laborers in the field. 
In no other way can he be certain that they are 
earning their wages. It is impossible for the most 
experienced farmer to decide whether his laborers 
are doing a fair day's work at any kind of labor, 
without working with them, and learning what 
obstacles are to be overcome. For illustration : it 
is considered' about a fair day's work to hoe an acre 
of com, but if the soil be light and mellow, free 
from grass, weeds, or stones, it would be easier to 
hoe two acres than a quarter of an acre, wl^ere the 
stones are thick, the ground hard, and every hill 
required to be weeded by hand. And so, in most 
of the labors of the farm, no general standard of a 
day's work can be established. The fimner can only 
know that his laborers are doing him justice, by 
working with them. 

Again, worthy employees would prefer to have 
their employer work with them, for then he is sat- 
isfied that they are doing well, can understand 
their labors, and will not be inclined to find fault. 

Young farmers I commence business with a deter- 
mination to work — in person ; not by proxy, and we 
predict that you will love your calling better, be 
more successful in it, and contribute more to elevate 
the position of the American farmer, than by playing 
gentleman farmer. On the other hand, farmers 
should labor with their mind as well as with their 
hands. They should look ahead, and lay their 
plans for years to come, with a view to a proper 
rotation of crops, and a general improvement of the 
farm ; should closely observe results, and build up 
theories therefrom, and they will soon become con- 
vinced that farming is not all drudgery, exhausting 
the body, and stupefying the mind ; but that the 
intelligent, progresdve farmer can find quite as 
much mental exerdse in the legitimate labors of 
his vocation, as those engaged in mercantile or manu- 
facturing pursuits. 



FARM TALKS— No. 8. 
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pASSiNa by one of our neighbors a sunny after- 
noon lately, we stopped a half hour to see him 
exhibit his trained steers, and " put them through" 
various evolutions. Uncle John, as he is familiarly 
called, is well known as an ox fancier, and a raiser 
of some of the finest as well as the best trained cat- 
tle in this part of the State. 

" Training 'em, uncle John ?" 

" A little, jest so they won't forget." 
Do they forget easily ?" 

Oh, no ; but then you know there's nothing like 
keeping a ' critter' iir trainin', and then you can de- 
pend upon 'em." 

"Exactly. How old are those steers, and how 
much do they girt ?" 

•* Four year* old, and girt seven feet six." 

"Herefords ain't they?" 

" Yes, grades ; and I call 'em matched up pretty 
fair." 

Here uncle John put them through to show their 
discipline. They were in the yard unyoked. At 
the word, they stood square, shoulder to shoulder, 
as if yoked ; then obeyed the word and motion of the 
goad-stick. The off steer walked round his mate 
and stood on the near side, then the other did the 
same, and either of them works equally well on the 
near or off side. They hold up the foot at the word, 
and backed, geed, and hawed, singly or doubly as 
required, and principally by a motion of the stick : 
in a word performed all the requirements of their 
driver. 

'* You don't speak very loud to them ?" 

"No, if there's anything an ox hates, it's to be 
hollered at, or pounded. They won't mind half so 
well as though you work ' quiet like' and easy. And 
its jest so with any kind of an animal, 'cording to 
my experience." 

No doubt unde John is correct, and people are 
beginning to find out that kindness goes a great way 
in winning the good graces and favor of the brute 
creation as well as those animals of the nobler 
order. He pets his cattle, and you may be sure he 
takes the best care of them. They are well fed, 
housed, and cared for generally, and he takes parti- 
cular care to have them governed well. His fine 
steers are kept as dean and nice as the most costly 
horses. And further and better than all, it pays 
unde John financially. All his labor and pains not 
only produces the very best specimens of steers and 
oxen to be found, but he sells them when they have 
attained their growth, for a big sum, four hundred 
dollars being a mtnininm price. 
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IRON A8 A MANURE. 



Mbbsbb. Edb:: — ^In jour May number for 1866, you 
had an interesting article on " Iron as an Invigora- 
tor," and then after a while, somebody calling him- 
self, " Chemicos/' says that it is all very true, but 
that there is nothing neto in it, just as if it was any- 
thing the worse for that I But, it is said that an 
ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory, so 
let me give you my experience. 

I have always known that iron was good for the 
soil. I have $een its good effscts. But my wife is a 
believer in homeopathy, and she says that instead 
of giving the large doses which you speak of-—" a 
lot of horse shoe filings to a pear tree*' — ^the merest 
dusting is enough. " Indeed," said she, " my doctor 
teUs me that if you were to rub a sanded cloth upon 
a piece of old iron, the cloth would be enough for a 
dozen pear trees." I don't know just how much of 
this to believe. I know her practice with our child- 
ren is successful. She keeps doctoring them all the 
time, giving them pills every now and then, (some 
people say they are nothing but sugar, however, 
and that molasses candy would be quite as good,) 
and a healthier lot of little folks cannot be found. 
80 I am inclined to believe in her doctrine. At any 
rate I adopted it in regard to my garden. I went 
down town and bought some iron, and to save much 
rubbing I procured it in long slender rods. These 
I stuck into the ground everywhere, and had iron- 
ized a good deal of my ground, when a wiseacre 
came along and told me that protoxide of iron, 
(what, in the name of common sense, is that, Messrs. 
Editors?) is a poison to plants, but that if you 
expose it to the air, the air kills the poifeon, and 
makes it good for plants. 

This was a new idea. I had rubbed my soil with 
iron, and now to get rid of this chemical stuff he 
told me about, I must expose it to the air. Well, 
at it I went. I turned the soil over, and broke it 

« 

up fine, and I tell you that wherever the iron 
touched that soil, and it was exx)OBed to the air, I 
got splendid crops. My pear trees looked as if they 
had had a bushel of old iron about their roots ; my 
grape vines have nm wild ; my potatoes — Oh 1 such 
a crop of nice mealy fellows ; peas, why we reveled 
in them all summer, except when strawberries were 
BO plenty that the children ate so many that they 
could not take any dinner. And I believe that it 
was all on account of that iron. 

I see that whenever anybody invents anytbing 
new, everybody wants to know all about it. Now, 
I don't want to be pestered with letters explaining my 
mode of appl}dng iron, so will say that the iron 
is most conveniently tised wben in the form of four 
—^ five thin steel rods, about twelve inches long, 
^ached to a steel croas-bar, and furnished with a 
g wooden handle attached to the middle of the 



bar. I presume that as soon as the demand gets to 
be sufficient, most of our hardware stores will keep 
on hand pieces of iron of this shape. Just push 
them into the ground by setting your foot on the 
cross-bar, and then pull the handle backwards so as 
to turn up the ground, and remember that the 
closer together the place where you stick in the iron, 
the more iron you will get into your soil, and the 
better your crops will be. This is my experience, 
but my wife says that this part is against home- 
opathy. So now you need have no hesitation in 
recommending iron as an invigorator for plants on 
the strength of the experience of 
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U8E8 OF SNOW. 
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Many are the uses of snow, some of them a 
necessity as arbitrary as flour for food ; indeed, in 
many instances snow is the aima mater, almost the 
origin of food, as in the great northern wheat 
regions of America and Europe. Over whole terri- 
tories the white snow blanket protects and keeps 
warm through the long winters, fidds of wheat 
that wanting such a shield, would perish at the 
cold, murderous hands of Artie Jack. Far up above 
the clouds, along the Andean line, hundreds of tow- 
ering peaks clad everlastingly in winter costume, 
pour down streams of snow water, that irrigate and 
fertilize slopes, plains and valleys of the nether 
world, making them to supply in tropical profusion 
fruits and flowers, herds and grain for human 
necessity and luxury, where but for the snow-gift no 
verdure would clothe the landscape, not a plant 
grow, no animal exist, and desolation aa dreary as 
that of the Saharian desert would reign supreme. 

In Canada, and all New England, with the flrst 
falling of snow begins the joyous, Jolly, winter car- 
nival — ^balls, parties, sleigh rides, JvUofreUwr, hurrah I 
What would our Yankee young folks and Canadian 
cousins, do and be through a long, cheerless, snow- 
less winter ? All bare ground — bah ! Mopes, mis- 
anthropes—dull as dead beer. That's what they 
would be. 

Away up in the pine and spruce forests of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Eastern Canada, lumbermen 
look upon snow as a great institution, next to 
woman. Heaven's best gift to man. And in bein^ 
thankful for the snow gift, they are sensible. But 
for it, the transportation of millions of logs, and the 
immense pine trunks that make the masts of clipper 
Indiamen, to the frost-bound streams, that in the 
spring, swollen by melted snow, form the highways 
by which they ride down hill to mills and markets, 
but for the winter snows, all this moving of masts 
and logs, and making lumber and money, would be 
next door to an impossibility. 
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Bat for the snow-supplied streams, rolling down 
from the Rocky Mountain range, contributing to 
the currents of our Western Bivers late in the sesr 
son, the great Father of Waters himself, would run 
so low, that through five months of every year, the 
navigation of more than half its length would be 
shut up to the river palaces that now paddle proud- 
ly and perpetually over its thousands of miles of 
liquid highway. 

In all east, and east-down^east regions, the acme 
of juvenile exyoyment, is the " coasting" carnival in- 
augurated by the first permanent fall of snow. 
Well, let 'em slide. Sensible ; the eastern girls and 
boys are in their coasting idolatry. There is health, 
vigor, muscle, manhood, and better womanhood, 
too, in all the outdoor exercise, begotten of snow 
sliding. 

The white, winter blanket, covers comfortably 
and keeps warm through the long rigorous winter, 
myriads of plants and flowers that in spring time 
burst forth in beauty and blooming splendor, mak- 
ing the season more magnificent, and men and 
women far better Christians by nature's teaching. 

The Laplander and Northern Russian, drawn by 
their fleet reindeer, flash far over vast stretches, 
bridged securely by frozen snow, that but for the 
kindly covering would remain sloughs, bogs, and 
impassable morasses, imprisoning millions of men 
and women in cheerless solitude, depriving them of 
the pleasure of going abroad. 

I have vividly in mind personal obligations I am 
myself under to protecting snow. With the gifted 
Hofiman as my only companion, equipped as hun- 
ters, wandering in winter time through the wild, 
wilderness regions of Oswegatchie, often at night- 
fall, wearied with our day's tramp, and bivouac or 
camp fire an impossibility, we drew our blankets 
close about our persons, plunged head foremost into 
the snow, and burrowing like badgers, dug out 
of sight, sleeping there under the snow as com- 
fortably and cosily as we could have done in the 
best made bed in Christendom. 

These are only a few of the many blessings the 
snow confers upon the animate world. But I have 
no time now for more. There is a snow squall out 
doors. I am going out to revel in the snow. 

CoYKBDro the edge of a manger with tin or sheet 
iron will prove an effectual remedy to the practice 
indulged in by many horses, of biting the crib or 
manger. 

A 00SBB8P0KDENT of The Coufvtry Oentkman in- 
sists that the most benefit is derived fh>m an agri- 
cultural paper, by those who read it for a series of 
years, and preserve the numbers for reference. | 
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CARBOT CX7LTT7B3B YEKBUB BEET CUI/TUBB FOB A 

F0BA6B CBOP. 

After many attempts at growing carrots, I formed 
the opinion that it was a puttering business com- 
pared to beet growing, the more especially as beets 
are so profitably transplanted to ground made vacant 
by peas and other early crops in the garden. But 
experiment has at* length disabused me in the 
premises. It is true, beets are a profitable forage 
crop for the foregoing reason, and that they will 
grow well on a stiff soil if well manured, whUe car- 
rots to be easily tended and profitably grown, must 
have a very deep, rich and mellow soil. This sea- 
son I planted a bed of carrots on a clay soil that 
had been made very black and pulverulent, by year 
ly manuring and fall trenching. It was planted 
with sweet com last year, to kill the weeds brought 
in by manure, and trenched last fall without manure. 
I sowed the seed in drills twelve inches apart, ap- 
plying a little compost to the drills, hoed the plants 
as soon as they appeared, thinning them at the sec- 
ond hoeing from three to five inches apart. The 
tops covered the ground after the third hoeing, and 
in early September they formed such a compact 
mass that I pulled several baskets full to let in sun 
and air. In October they formed a mass of roots, 
touching each other in the row ; some were three 
inches in diameter, and all had to he started in the 
mellow soil before they could lie pulled. The car- 
rot tops are worth at least thr«fe times as much as 
watery beet tope ; if I 8ho>i)d say what the yield 
was per square rod, it would hardly be believed ; 
sufficient to say, that a bushel liasket was filled 
without being moved by the carrotjs within arm's 
length of it ; they are Btor*id on a flag stone cellar 
fioor to be chopped and fed to a cow, tops and all. 

I have ridged a plot of drab clay loam this fall, 
70 feet by 20, working in coarse stall manure to be 
planted to sweet com in the spring ; but it will take 
two or three such applications, ridging and hoed 
crops to make the plot friable enough for a carrot 
crop. Swamp muck and coarse stall manure are 
the true ameliorators of clay loams. Sand only 
makes a calcareous clay into a mortar, and no won- 
der, as seven bushels of beach sand is made into a 
perfect mortar by a single bushel of undacked lime. 
The advantage gained by ridging up heavy soils 
late in the autumn, is two-fold ; it enables the frost 
to make the day as pulvurnlent as burned clay, and 
it also promotes the chemical reactions of the manu- 
rial ingredients in the soil by letting in atmospheric 
air. S. W. Johnson says, " the atmosphere, the soU, 
and the manure heap, are not meve magastnes of in- 
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ert matter, but are the theatres of perpetual chemi- 
cal changes ;*' and withoat these changes no plant 
can mature. 

KENTUCKT BLX7E GRASS. 

John Johnstone, of Fayette, cultivates this blue 
grass with timothy for hay. He says it is slow from 
the seeding ; but after catting the timothy* five sea- 
sons it was about half blue grass, and he never had 
better hay. He also says that instead of drying up 
in June, like June, or spear grass, it keeps green 
even longer than timothy. 

Wood, in his botany, calls spear (June) grass, poa 
preteiisis, ripening in May and June, and blue grass, 
poa compressa, ripening in June and July. 

AN mCRKASBD TABIFF ON SUROPEAN KANX7FAO 

TURB8. 

Many people argue that nothing can abate the 
present fuhion and extravagance of us Americans, 
but an increased tariff on importations. The pre- 
sent monstrous revenue from custom house duties 
shows that the disease is incurable so long as the 
money can be had to buy with. The failure of the 
cotton and grain crops at the South this season, 
will greatly depress the trade of the North, and 
consequently reduce its means of fashionable indul- 
gence by many millions of dollars, and the effect on 
the poor exhausted South, is to reduce her people 
to very homespun living for a year or two at least. 
Hence we may fairly set it down, that the present 
tariff is all it will bear for revenue, and the failure 
of the cotton crop added to the inflated prices of 
northern productions, will do more to prevent luxu- 
rious importations from Europe the coming season, 
than any increase of tariff Congress could enact 
and enforce. 

* OUK INFLATED CURRENCT. 

The evils Incidental to our depreciated currency, 
are evidently increasing upon us, and must continue 
to increase, until they are too demoralizing and 
grievous to be borne, unless relief be^s by an im- 
mediate approximation to a reduced and sound cur- 
rency. The passage of a law by Ck)ngress " to sell 
the treasury gold monthly," may be a movement in 
the right direction, if the gold is advertised and sold 
at auction ; as it will then retire from drcnlation the 
same amount of legal tenders ; but if privately sold 
to the *' bulls" and '* bears" of Wall street, the effect 
will be to grind the people between the upper and 
nether mill stone. 

It is very feelingly urged by those who have 
thriven by war and inflation, and now fear to lose 
by an approximation to a sound currency, that there 
is no more currency now in drcnlation than the 
wants of business demand, and that the retirement 
'if any part of it would xMualize trade. This is a 

-xkL argument in &vor of increasing the value of 



the currency so as to make the lees answer the same 
purpose. By retiring a part, the value of the 
remainder is increased, so t)uit it will in the oonse- 
quent reduction of prices, perform the same office 
and more legitimately. 

The reduction of the currency and prices will 
doubtless be prejudicial to those who have large 
debts to pay, or large stocks of goods to sell ; but as 
it must come to this at last, the sooner the currency 
is reduced and increased* in value, the better for the 
whole country. One of the most disastrous effects 
of the depreciated currency, and consequent high 
prices of materials and labor, aggravated by heavy 
taxation, is the present extreme prostration of our 
once great shipping interest. I>^y-five foreign ships 
and steamers of the largest class, have arrived at 
New York within a month, with 17,280 emigrants, 
and not one American emigrant passenger ship 
arrived in the same time. I well remember the 
time when American ships did all our carrying 
trade, and our ship yards turned out vessels for the 
foreign merchant ; but now a debased currency and 
consequent high prices of material and labor, have 
enabled all the maritime nations of Europe lb build, 
man, and sail their vessels so much cheaper that 
they not only compete with us, in the carrying trade, 
but they are £ast driving us from the ocean, as a 
protective tariff on imports only increases prices at 
home. It is suiddal for relief in the premises, 
although some who ought to know better, pronounce 
it the true panacea. 

BCONOMIZINa FODDER. 

In the January Farmer, " W. H. W." gives a 
capital article under this heading. The agricultural 
chemists call straw a &t former, because it is nearlv 
all carbon. But carbon to be &t forming must be 
more soluble than it is in crude straw ; hence it is 
why flnely cut straw and hay also, is so much more 
nutritious than the long article ; and there is no 
doubt but that scalding or steaming the cut straw 
and then treating it with a very little meal, makes 
its carbon much more available as food, to say no- 
thing of the office of straw in the stomach to sup- 
port the warmth and respiration of the unin^ft i t 
Prof. Mapes was of the opinion from his experiments 
in feeding, that roots fed in winter with hay and 
straw helped to make soluble the dry food in the 
animal stomach. 

SooT.^Twelve quarts of soot in a hogshead of 
water, will make a powerful liquid manure, which 
will improve the growth* of flowers, garden vege- 
tables, or root crops. In either a liquid or solid state 
it makes an excellent top^ressing for grass or cereal 
crops. — Praetieal Farmer * 



An empty fruit jar with a dose fitting lid, tdU be 
found convenient to keep paint in good condition. 
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OUR KANSAS LETTER. 



rOB TBX AnKICAN FABMSB, BT ▲. M. BUBITB, MAX- 
BATTAK, KAHBAflL 



Messrs. Eds.: — As The Fabmeb is an agricultural 
and horticultural journal, everj item relating to the 
advancement of these sciences^ of course, would 
interest your readers, particularly as your journal is a 
national institution. I have thought that I could 
furnish nothing more interesting than some inform- 
ation relating to the State Agricultural College loca- 
ted at this place. Tour readers wUl bear in mind that 
there was but one house in Manhattan when I 
selected my " claim" in March, 1856 ; that ten miles 
west of me, in the Ml of 1857, sdme neighbors and 
I " butchered" our himip-backed beeves, and laid in 
our supply of tallow and winter's meat. Each one 
of us owned hundreds of thousands of cattle, but 
they strayed off, and many of them are now roam- 
ing over the plains further west. It was well these 
bufhloes were numerous, as that fall the supply of 
flour, and all the luxuries of civilized life were cut 
off from us by the hands of the " Border Ruffians," 
as they were termed. We had raised com that 
year, but no wheat ; we lived on com bread and 
buffido steak. Some were fortunate to have coffee. 
Others had bought a few cows, and had butter and 
milk, which they divided with their less fortunate 
neighbors who lived at a distance of four, five, and 
ten miles. Many, very many — not then worth 
twenty dollars, have for years sold their thousand 
and fifteen hundred bushels of com at two dollars 
and fifty cents per bushel, and from three or four 
cows obtained on credit then, can now count their 
herd by the hundred. 

An elevated portion of ground called "Blue 
Mont," was then wild land owned by Uncle Sam., 
but upon it now towers a stone building costing 
thirty thousand dollars, besides a boarding house 
of equal size, and the library, &c In sight of tlus 
building, two bridges span the Blue River, near its 
junction with the Kansas. One is the Eastern 
Division Pacific Railroad Bridge, over v^hich the 
cars daily run, and pass on thirty or forty miles 
farther. This immense building is the State Agri- 
cultural College, built with our limestone, which 
some have pronounced to be as beautiful as Italian 
marble. The same material is now being shipped 
to Topeka, a distance of seventy miles, with which 
to erect the Capitol buildings of the State. 

During the year 1865, there were 150 differemt 
students in attendance — 88 in the College course, 
and 112 in the preparatory course. The whole num- 
ber by terms, was 827. The average age of the 
students was 17 1-11, from over 16 counties. Fif- 
teen or more of these students have been in the 
anny, and three died in the service of their country. 



About 40 of the students have been and are school 
teachers. This College is endowed by Government 
with 90,000 acres of land. The Legislature has 
provided for the sale, especially to actual settlers. 
A person is to be selected on the first of January by 
the Regents, who will give his whole time to the 
sale ol this land. The income will sustain the 
institution. 

The text books and method of instruction adopted 
by the institution, are believed to be the laiest and 
very best. Harkness' Latin Grammar, with his 1st 
and 2nd Book in Latin ; also his first book in Greek, 
and Headley's Greek Grammar. The Senior class 
that graduated in June, had read in Greek, Xeno- 
phon, .Sischines, Herodotus, Homer, the Greek 
tragedies, and Plato. In Latin — Cesar, Virgil, 
Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Horace and Tacitus. In 
Mathematics, they omit sections and all inreoedisg 
it in Robinson's course. They finished Calculis, 
higher Astronomy, and the remaining part of the 
course. 

Special attention is given to natural sdences, and 
subjects relating to agriculture, vocal and. instru- 
mental music, elocution, and calisthenics. Book- 
keeping and conmiercial law receive special atten* 
tion. 

The faculty are Rev. J. Denison, D.D., President ; 
B. F. Mudge, A.M, Rev. J. H. Lee, and J. Evarta 
Piatt The tuition is £ree. 

I might add much more, but my letter is long 
enough to show your readers that Kansas has pro- 
gressed within ten years, and that there is in store 
for her in an agricultural point of view, a glorious 
future. 

Any person can obtain 80 acres within 15 miles, 
and 160, over 15 miles from the railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean imder the homestead law. 

LEARN THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS. 



WBxrmr vob the asibjuoan tabhbb, bt "MAa* 



SoMX years ago the editor of a most widely known 
American magazine visited the New York State 
Fair, and at the conclusion of an article thereupon, 
he remarked : — " The farmers, as a class, are not the 
cultivated men they should be. As a class they are 
less instructed in their pursuits than any other 
class, although there is no calling in which intelli- 
gent instruction is of more direct value. They are 
foolishly jealous of books and 'book-farming,' 
declaring that a farmer can learn only by experi- 
ence.'* Suppose a doctor, or a lawyer, were to com- 
mence business after merely going through the 
routine of attendance at the office of another older 
member of his profession, and to have nothing more 
than the experience of what he had seen and hear^ 
would even a farmer who ignores " book leaxr 
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consider him as well qualified to undertake an im- 
portant case as one who in addition to his own 
experience, had, by reading and study, acquired a 
knowledge of the experience of others ? 

Of late years, perhaps, this prejudice against 
" book-learning," i. e., acquiring the results of the 
experience of others, has, owing to the persistent 
efforts of an enlightened few, somewhat abated. 
Yet, from actual experience in Tlsiting at &rm 
houses, I can safely say that there is in many sec- 
tions, not one in fifty, who takes an agricultural 
paper, or is ambitious to do more than go through 
the same regular and unvaried routine of drudgery 
year after year, content if he can make both ends 
meet, and trusting to luck if he chances to do bet 
ter. Many fiurmers no doubt take a political jour- 
nal of some stripe or other, and &ncy that having 
done so, they need do no more. Does the doctor or 
lawyer, &c., remain content to stand still after hav- 
ing acquired a knowledge of his profession ? No. 
He knows well that if he did not continue to acquire 
a knowledge of all improvements and changes going 
on by means of books and periodicals specially 
devoted to his profession, he would gradually fiill 
behind and be unable to make his living. There is 
no question but that a farmer who takes one or 
more agricultural papers and reads them, is the 
better for it by more than ten times the actual cost 
of the paper to him, and not only so, but he also 
exercises a beneficial influence through it, on his 
family, his neighbors, and his country. 

It is a fiict that a very large proportion of the 
subscribers to our agricultural papers are found 
among the better class of mechanics, traders, and 
professional men, in the cities, towns, and villages, 
whose ambition is to some day become possessed of 
a farm, or even a few acres of land, and such men, 
notwithstanding their want of actual experience, 
generally make better farmers than those who have 
been all their lives on a farm, but who are content 
to follow the beaten track of their forefathers, and 
remain in ignorance of the experience of others, 
and the improvements continually going on. Let 
every farmer who has a dollar, subscribe at once for 
some agricultural paper, and he will never after- 
wards be content to be without one, and himself, 
his family, and his farm, will gradually but surely 
show marked signs of improvement, and his profits 
become larger in proportion to the knowledge 
acquired through reading of the experience of 
others. _^_^^ 

PuBB Stool — The MasMchusetts Plowman re- 
commends the plan of breeding only pure-bred 
stock on fiums owned by counties and towns. If the 
stock was placed in judldous hands^ such a course 
*n]ght result in much good. 



COUNTRY HOUSE8-NO. 3. 



WBRTSir VOB TEX AUXBtCAX TAUOB, BT **ir. K. W.* 



CHOOSINa A BUILDmG BITB. 

Several things are to be considered in locating a 
country house. If we only consider where build- 
ings should be located so that they would be the 
most convenient in performing the work of the 
farm or plantation, with no reference to other inter- 
ests, we should say near the centre as possible, 
would best accommodate, as the necessary passing 
to and from distant fields would be less, the hauling 
of manure and crops would also be greatly econo- 
mized from what it would be if located at one side. 
Tou would also be farther away from annoyances 
of neighbor*s fowls, &c. If these and like consider- 
ations were the only ones to influence our choice in 
a site, without doubt the nearer the centre of the 
farm we placed our buildings, the greater the econ- 
omy of time and labor in passing to and fro, &c. 

But, instead of being the only considerations, 
they should be subordinate to others, for it should 
be remembered that we are, or ought to be social 
beings, and in locating our domicil we should have 
some regard to convenience of social intercourse. 
How much pleasanter to the hard working farmer 
to be enabled to occasionally spend an hour of an 
evening in social converse with a neighbor in dis- 
cussing the merits of any particular crop, mode of 
culture, different breeds of cattle, comparing notes, 
&c., than to be located so far away that such inter- 
course could not be had, except at a sacrifice of time 
and strength that could be illy afforded. Again, 
the intercourse of family calls relieves the hard- 
working female part of the household of many 
otherwise unpleasant hours, and has a refining and 
elevating effect upon all interested. 

American farmers are apt to live too secluded ; 
they visit too little, keep too much within them- 
selves to take the greatest comfort of this life — for 
the good of a man's Ufe consisteth not altogether in 
his possessions, but in the amount of good derived 
therefrom. All things considered, the better loca- 
tion of farm buildings is along the main road, 
allowing the farms to extend back. In this way a 
greater convenience is had for intercourse with 
neighbors, the house is more easy of access at all 
times of day and night ; better conveniences are 
enjoyed for reaching the post office, church, store, 
railroad station, &c., institutions in this age of im- 
provement, we cannot well get along without. All 
these should be well considered ; the surroundings 
of the site should influence the selection as well. 
If possible, the house and buildings should be 
located on high ground, not on a hill or high emi- 
nence, but where a slight descent may be obtained 
from the houfie--Hlry, and away from the influence 
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of anj deleteriooB body of water or other -miasm. 
Beference should also be had to the accessibility of 
water, either well or spring, for the house ; also for 
the bam and stock. The nature of the soil around 
should be well looked to, for a garden, orchard, and 
ornamental grounds will be desirable ; and in order 
to enjoy such, good soil is necessary. If the soil be 
poor to start with, time and money, and a great 
deal of patience will be required to improve it, and 
the process very laborious. If it will grow good 
com, it is suitable ; for any crop desired, will grow 
on good com ground ; pears, grapes, peaches, and 
other fruits, large or small, with flowers, can be cul- 
tivated with little trouble. 

Improvements already made upon a site should 
have weight in determining a choice ; a few good 
shade trees are always desirable near a house ; 
where the lay of the ground is such as to need little 
or no grading, &c., the labor and expense is econo- 
mized. All these, and many other considerations 
that may occur to the mind should be taken advan- 
tage of ; for life is short, and at the best we have to 
perform a busy part to succeed ; and all that we find 
ready created to hand should be incorporated into 
our improvements. 



THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 



wmiTmr won tbm ammuioax rABMii, bt j. l. bkrsst. 



It is now fifty-five years since the first agricul- 
tural paper was started at Baltimore, Maryland, and 
the way it was received by the reading public, was 
by hooting and jeers, as one of the great follies of 
the day attempting to teach farmers how to till the 
soil. It was without a precedent, and from that 
small opening what glorious results have been 
attained I for to-day we have some sixty or seventy 
periodicals devoted to farming, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are spent annually on these 
publications, and the best talents that money can 
procure are engaged in exploring this boundless 
theme. 

Agriculture is eminently an experimental science, 
and the farmer of to^y needs the experience of 
past years, and by comparing notes, can arrive at 
new facts and new improvements. The farmer is 
by vocation an isolated being, as his employment is 
out amid the beauties of God's nature, where the 
golden sunshine comes down over him with a smile 
of Him who sits in the sickle of the heavens, and 
oonunanded man to labor. Here he has time and 
opportunity for thought. Here he can digest those 
great 'lessons which are constantly presented to the 
mind, and can arrive at the great fact of our day in 
the life of the farmer — success with the least man- 
ual labor, and for a solution of the problem, the 
progressive farmer watches the agricultural press as 



the true source from which such information Is to 
come. The farmer of to-day who does not keep 
himself fuUy posted up, should be pushed back to 
the days of pod augers and wooden plows. 

The wealth of a country is based upon the pur- 
plus of its agricultural productions, hence the debt 
of a government is paid in a large measure from 
the tillage of the soil, and if that tillage is to be 
carried forward to a final result, the agricultural 
press must engineer or pioneer the way, and the 
advice of a celebrated writer should apply with 
force to the farmers of our day, " to spare no pains 
to know w?uU others are doing." In this pre-eminent- 
ly fast age, when men think quick, and die in a hurry, 
the train of cars that goes on the high pressure 
principle, will get the liberal patronage, let the risk 
of life and limb be ever so much. Haste is the 
grand desideratum sought, and to-day let us glance 
at the pages of our agricultural papers, and see if 
the labor of a life time is not compressed into a very 
small compass, and the farmer who hopes for suc- 
cess and is not a reading man, will find himself 
floating down with the current, with no beacon 
light to warn him of dangrer. The agricultural 
press of America to day stands on the same level 
with tlie literary press, and we hope that the time 
is not far distant when every farmer through the 
land will be a reading and consequently a thinking 
man. 



NOTES FROM CANADA. 



Since the 15th of November, we have had a 
succession of rain storms, with warm southerly 
winds, culminating in a gale on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, since which the weather has been exceedingly 
cold, and the ground frozen hard, with snow in 
some places several inches deep. The long period 
of open weather we have enjoyed this fall, has en- 
abled our farmers to put in a great breadth of fall 
plowing ; but the continued wet and sudden freez- 
ing up, has materially injured the fall wheat, at 
least in appearance. 

The root crops generally have yielded less than 
usual. Prices of grain still rule high, although 
with a downward tendency, the supply having been 
short for the season, owing to the early breaking up 
of the country roads, which have been in an almost 
impassable state for some time, while the gravel 
and plank roads have been much injured by so long 
a period of wet weather. 

Firewood, in the cities and large towns, has been 
selling at double the usual rates, entailing much 
hardship and suffering among the poorer classes. 
There is no reason to wonder why fuel should be so 
scarce when we see the utter and wanton destr' 
tion of so much valuable timber on many famua 
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the Bake of gaining a few more acres for the plow, 
which if kept in reserve and properij managed so 
as to keep np a thrifty growth of young trees com- 
ing forward, would yield a far better return for 
many years than when put under cultivation. live 
stock of every kind is coming down in price, and 
pork, of which a large stock may be expected to 
come into market now the weather has turned cold, 
will bring scarcely more than half of last winter's 
prices, and it is likely that pork will pay fiemners 
better to make into hams and bacon, provided it is 

well cured, than to sell at present prices. 

MAO. 

PRIZE ESSAYS. 



Mbsbrs. Eds.: — ^Your offer of premiums for the 
best essay on subjects named, has attracted our 
attention. We offer the following review and 
remarks upon the various topics named. 

Your Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, are for berries, 
the importance of which all who love a good table 
well provided with healthful, appetizing fruits, will 
admit. 

Your 7th, noeet potatoes^ upon the sc^ls of West- 
em New York, with a few dry, alluvial exceptions, 
we should choose to grow by exchanging the best 
varieties of Irish potatoes therefor. 

Your 8th, tobacco, nothing but profit recommends 
its cultivation. 

Your 9th, cotton, not acquainted with its produc- 
tion. 

10th — Jioatsfor stock, — This is an important sub- 
ject, and one of increasing demand upon the atten- 
tion of the fEinnBrs of the States. Roots are sure as 
a crop, largely productive, excellent stock food, and 
maintain a high state of fertility in the soil. 

11th — Flax, — An excellent and paying crop— pays 
iu Heed and fiber. Rotting flax upon a meadow is 
equal to a top dressing of manure. 

12th — Hops. — Up and down in the price current, 
and in the affections of the people. 

13th — Spring Lambs, — Would'nt give much for 
any other. Feed the mothers liberally, good hay, 
good roots, and supply good shelter always, "the 
year round," with high, dry, fresh pastures, and the 
Iambs will care for themselves. 

14th. — The hardiest and healthiest horses are the 
best — ^muscle vs. speed. 

15th — Bess, — Emblems of industry ; most said and 
least known of them. 

16th — Abuse of Animals, — He who abuses the 
brute, knows not what he is doing. If his own, he 
is exhausting his profits to gratify his will ; if an- 
other's he is " heaping up wrath against the day of 
wrath." We are guilty of abuse to animals in want 
of care— downright neglect. Woe unto such a man l 
Shelter your animals, that you may not be guilty of 
busing them. 



VTi^[i-^P<utwre for Dairy Cows, — Should be abund- 
ant, in short, clean, nutritious, upland herbage, free 
from weeds, and provided with an abundance of pure 
spring water, easily accessible. 

18th — BuUdingsfor a Large or Small Farm.—- 
These should be fashioned according to the natural 
products of the farm ; if dairy, then let the bamB be 
ample for cow shelter, stabling, storing of fodder, 
and cellars for roots. If a grain farm, the buildings 
should be fashioned accordingly. The house is a 
£unily shelter in all cases. 

10th. — ^Not a wagon, but a cart, is most conveni- 
ent for conveying manure. 

20th — Bam Ta/rd Manurc-^-Keep it from leach- 
ing. Apply as a top dressing to meadows, even 
after mowing, or to pastures in early spring, and 
you will get your own again with usury. 

21st — Improving Exhausted Land. — We are en- 
gaged in this work now. Plow down to a soil never 
before reached, and coax the grass roots, (will they 
need coaxing?) to follow the plow. 

22d— To Keep up the Fertility of the fiW?.— Treat 
it as you do yourself— feed it, feed it, feed it 1 

24th — Cutting hay and Grain by Machinery. — 
Machines are best if you cannot do your work your- 
self. With the machine at proper time, you can 
make a short job of what by hand would be a longer 
one, avoiding risk ot exposure to weather. 

23d — Permanent Grass Lands. — Ars much like 
continual labor. We shall await this essay with 
interest. 

Here endeth our comments. These essays by 
practical farmers, cannot fail of value and interest to 
your readers. We hope they will receive that atten- 
tion which their merits deserve. — W,H,G,, Hornby 
New York, 



HEDGES. 



Messrs. Edb.: — ^I saw in one of your numbers, a 
short communication from an Indiana writer, of an 
experiment now going on. that he was interested in, 
and I hope the result was favorable, but fear other- 
wise. Some years ago, I tried a similar course with 
the hawthorn ; this I did in some measure to con- 
vince hedge growers if such a thing was feasible or 
not. The result proved the fallacy of such a pro- 
cedure. First, a few straggling plants began to 
shew up, then for some distance a fine show, dwin- 
dling down to stragglers, and so alternately the line 
through. The next year vacancies filled up some- 
what, but the plants of the previous year over- 
shadowed the younger ones, so that very few of 
them survived. I kept these plants some years in 
order that persons may have proof as to the difS- 
culty of making hedges in this manner. Some: 
notwithstanding, would not be convinced, but 
repeated my experiment, when the loss of time and 
failure of seed opened their eyes. They found that 
to raise a good hedge, plants must be used and not 
wed.— IT. M, B., Skaneateles, N, T. 
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AMERICAN FARMING AS SEEN BY AN 
ENGLISH ACRIGULTURIST. 



(Contlxiaod from page 20.) 



Agricultural Machinery, — ^The tillage of the land 
is 8o mixed up with the qaestion of the implements 
used, that what little I have to say will be under 
the head of ** Agricultural Machinery." In Eng- 
land, as jou are all aware, an enormous demand has 
set in during the last twenty years for improved 
agricultural implements. This has mainly arisen 
from a more correct appreciation of the value and 
advantages of good machines. In America, owing 
to the high rate of wages and the difiQculty of ob- 
taining an adequate sui^ly of labor, agricultural 
machinery calculated to save manual labor, has been 
an absolute necessity. Without the reaping machine 
the crops could not be harvested, and ^without the 
thrashing machine they coula not be brought to 
market. Hence the trade in agricultural implements 
has reached gigantic proportions. From inquiries 
I made, I found that at least 100,000 reaping and 
mowing machines artf made annually in the States. 
I was there during the harvest — everywhere the 
reaper was to be seen going ; the scythe or the sic- 
kle was just as exceptional as the reaping machine 
was in England ten years ago. The thrashing 
machines were very inferior to ours, though the 
Americans were very apt to think they were far 
ahead of us, and that we were a very slow people ; 
their machines were almost exclusively worked by 
horse power. One &rmer on the banks of liake 
Ontario who had ten horses yoked to his thrashing 
machine, seemed much suprised that in England we 
did all our thrashing by steam power. Ho had 
never heard of such a thing. The implements of 
the fiEurm, if we except reapers, are of very inferior 
design and build to our English machines. 

I thought one great want in American farming 
vias good steerage drills and horse hoes to follow. 
In a country where labor is so scarce and dear, the 
hoeing oi the com crop by animal power would be 
an immense boon. The drills are not made with a 
steerage ; consequently, the drilling is bad, render- 
ing the use of the horse hoe impracticable ; and, as 
labor is so dear, in most cases the com and the 
weeds seem to be left " to grow together until the 
harvest." To a fairmer in the north of New York 
State, on whose land I went to see some reaping 
machines at work, ^d whose barley was full of 
thistles, I said, " If that crop had been in England, 
we should have cut out the thistles." He replied it 
would not pay, adding he did not mind thistles, for 
he always had a good crop of wheat after. 

Nearly the whole of the implements are furnished 
with a seat for the men to ride — the idea being to 
g^t more work out of the laborers. I found the 



prairie farmers very desirous of having a good 
" gang plow," as it is called, on which the plowman 
could ride. I told them if the men had easier work, 
it would be at the expense of the horses. As reap- 
ing machines are used, and in consequence open 
furrows undesirable, the land is frequently plowed 
as follows : A short ridge is set in the middle of the 
field, the plow passing not only up and down each 
side, but a furrow is taken off in going round at 
eadd end. By this means the plow is always in the 
ground, and the whole field plowed without leaving 
an open furrow. A field may also be commenced 
by plowing a furrow all round the outside, and fin- 
ishing in the middle. The American fiirmer is not 
satisfied, as we are, with one team plowing an acre 
per day ; but expects from each team of a pair of 
horses, two acres to two and a half acres. I rather 
doubted so much being done ; but was over and 
over assured by both employers and men that two 
acres and a half were not at all an unusual day's 
work. The furrows, I must tell you, are over a 
foot wide — none of your fancy plowing match style. 
The land is also generally much lighter than our 
English soils, and the depth of the plowing is, 
according to my notions, very much too shallow — ^a^ 
fault not at all uncommon on this side the Atlantic. 
Steam plows have not yet been introduced. Several 
attempts have been made ; but as all the schemes 
have been with engines to travel over the surface- 
after Romaine's plan — no wonder they have not 
succeeded. On the prairies there would be no dif- 
ficulty in constructing machinery capable of break- 
ing up twenty or even twenty-five acres of such land 
per day, and this with only three men. Where 
labor is so scarce, and time such an object, the ad- 
vantage of the steam plow would be immense. In 
Iowa I saw a very simple and efiScient apparatus 
called a " horse pitchfork," for raising crops on to 
the stack, a horse simply drawing the load over a 
pulley. I also saw a hay-loader attached to the 
rear of a wagon, and which gathered up and ele- 
vated the crop on to the vehicle, thereby saving 
much manual labor. 

Live Slock, — ^Although the territory of the United 
States is so much greater than England, the live 
stock is by no means in the same proportion. The 
cows and other homed cattle, according to the cen- 
sus of 1860, amounted to about 17,000,000, about 
double the estimated number of the United King- 
dom — ^2,500,000 of the cattle were returned as work- 
ing oxen. The sheep, on the other hand fell short 
of the estimated English number by 2,500,000; 
whilst the pigs exceeded by ten times our number, 
reaching the fabulous number of 83,000.000, or juat 
about as many pigs as people. The bulk of the cat- 
tle I saw were of the Shorthorn type. Aldemeys 
and Avrshires are much in repute for dairy pur 
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poses; bat, as in Engl&nd, the Shorthorn is the 
prevailing breed. The sheep of America are of a 
very nondescript character, generally miserably 
bred and ill-looking things, about half the sise of 
the English. Flocks of Leioesters, Sonthdowns, 
and Merinos are to be fonnd ; but they are excep- 
tional. There is one matter — an important one to 
an Englishman — ^viz., the quality of the meat. 
Whether it be the climate, the food, or the cooking, 
or all three, I don't know ; but the beef and mutton 
are most inferior, tasteless, and tough in the extreme. 
Pork is tolerably good. The national importance 
of paying more attention to sheep is being urged 
upon the American farmer by the daily as well as 
by the agricultural press, an increase in the supply 
of wool being deemed an absolute necessity, five 
millions sterling having been paid to England for 
woolen goods in 1866. The draft horses used in 
America are much smaller — very different from our 
English type. They are well bred, clean legged, 
and active. The " Kentucky thorough-bred," as it 
is called, is the favorite breed. I saw an entire 
horse of this breed upon the fi&rm of Mr. Emery 
Cobb, at Kankakee, in Illtnois ; he was made, as 
our Secretary would say, " all over like a hunter." 
I could have picked out of Mr. Cobb's team a good 
many "weight carriers" which would fetch fancy 
prices at Tattersall's. I did not see in the whole of 
my travels what I call a good stout draft horse, such 
as I win the prizes with in my own county. At the 
railway station in Philadelphia and elsewhere are 
to be seen horses of the cart breed, "raised" as I 
was informed, in Ohio and Pennsylvania. When 
the Americans ^row bigger crops, as I am sure they 
might do, they will want bigger horses in their 
reaping machines ; and when they stir their land 
deeper, which I am sure they ought to do, they will, 
if they do not adopt steam, require horses of 
greater weight. In some districts I visited, horses 
are shod with malleable cast iron shoes, which are 
fastened without the use of nails. They simply 
clip the foot, and are secured by rivets. I have a 
specimen on the table which I intend to try. 

Dairying. — Is an important branch of rural econ- 
omy in America. A very novel feature is the in- 
troduction ot the factory system. In Oneida County, 
New York, there are about 40 cheese manufactories, 
or " Associated Dairies," as they are called, having 
16,000 cows. I have only time to glance at this 
subject. The advantages claimed are that the far- 
mer's fiBimily is relieved of a good deal of drudgery, 
that by the employment of a skillful superintendent 
a more unifbrm and better quality at less cost is 
obtained, and, of course higher prices realized. 
Messrs. Moore, cheese merchants in BufSdo, told 
me that for two or three years past their shipments 
of factory cheese had commanded the highest prices 

the liveipool market * • • • 



AgrieuUural Meetingi. — Soon after my arrival at 
New York, I heard of a great trial of reaping and 
mowing machines by the New York State Agricul 
tural Society at Auburn, to which I at once set out. 
No less than sixty machines were exhibited for the 
prizes o£R)red, the Government of the State having 
liberally voted the necessary sum to cover the ex- 
penses of the trials. These trials were conducted 
in a very different style to those which prevail in 
England. In the first place, three weeks were set 
apart for the purpose of testing the machines on 
various crops, and under vaiying circumstances. A 
long list of instructions to the judges^ directing their 
attention to the various points deemed essential, 
drawn up by a committee of makers and fimners, 
had been prepared and printed. The jury consisted 
of the old English number of twelve, with a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a chief marshal. These judges 
were subdivided into committees, some to decide on 
mechanical arrangements; others, on the quality 
of the work performed. Then there were the 
" time committee," " the dynamometer committee," 
and "the committee of description." After the 
trials were over, the jury remained at Auburn two 
or three days to draw up their report, and a second 
and final meeting to settle the awards was fixed to 
be held at New York on September 1st, the prizes 
being subsequently declared at a meeting held at 
the New York State Fair at Saratoga, on September 
18th. The pains taken in preparing the points to 
which the attention of the judges should be directed, 
the various modes in which the machines were to 
be tested, the subdiviMon of the jury, the length of 
time devoted to the purpose, and the careful report, 
containing a record of facts rather than of opinions, 
seemed to me to be a long way in advance of our 
English mode of conducting such trials. One of 
the exhibitors said to me that the great use of these 
trials was that the experience gained, and the care- 
ful record of every fact elicited, were a means of 
teaching manufacturers their own deficiencies. This 
cannot be accomplished by a society unless the same 
care and time be taken as is the practice on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I was so struck with 
the careful preparation of the points to which the 
attention of the judges was directed, and with the 
whole arrangement, that I at once wrote to Mr. Hall 
Dare upon it, and I hope the implement committee 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England will 
make some inquiry into the jAans I have alluded to. 

State Fair%. — At Saratoga I had an opportunity 
of seeing one of their great State fairs, as they aro 
termed. Here I fbund a grand array of agricultural 
machinery, particularly of reaping and mowing 
machines. Large sheds were also erected in another 
part of the ground for the display of domestic wares 
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and macliines, such as cooking stoyes carpet sweep- 
era, potato parera, and dairy ntensils. This depart- 
ment was the chief centre of attraction to crowds 
of ladies. Other sheds were devoted to horticultu- 
ral products and appliances, and the separation of 
agricultoral implements from these other branches 
greatly &cilitated the object of the visitor who 
wished to see and examine the agricultural ma- 
chinery. At our Royal Agricultural Meetings, 
owing to the mixture of agricultural, horticultural, 
and domestic wares, I have found it impossible to 
make a thorough examination of the agricultural 
machinery. I think the Boyal Agricultural Society 
of £ngland would do well to tarn its attention to' 
this subject, for I hold that these agricultural gath- 
erings are not only marts, but great educational in- 
stitutions, and every &cility should be g^ven for 
the acquisition of knowledge ; at least it ought not 
to be rendered as difficult as possible. There is one 
feature about the agricultural meetings of America 
which our meetings in England are too generally 
assuming — ^namely, they are degenerating into mere 
gala days, instead of sober business meetings. The 
trotting races at Saratoga, which took place on the 
show ground, were well supported and absorbed 
much attention, whilst on the plowing ground not a 
single candidate put in an appearance, although 
liberal prizes were offered, so little interest was felt 
in this practical part of an agricultural meeting. * * 

I should take up too much time to speak of their 
show animals. The superiority of their Shorthorns 
is notorious. Singularly enough the fint prize 
Shorthorn bull at Saratoga I found was got by my 
brother's bull, the 2nd Duke of Thomdale, a bull 
my brother imported from America, and bred by 
Mr. Thorne, Duchess county. The climate evident- 
ly soits our English breeds — the Aldemeys or Jer- 
seys, the Ayrshire, the Devon, and the Herefords, aU 
seem to thrive, and have their respective champions ; 
but the Shorthorn, as here, has the lion's share. 

Mr. Howard gave a very high eulogy on the free 
schools and educational institutions of the United 
States, and drew a comparison between the tenant 
fanner of England and the free, land-owning farmer 
of our country, highly finvorable to the latter, and 
condiided as follows : 

Although a better feeling is springing up than 
prevailed during the war, there is not that cordiality 
between the two countries which should exist 
between two such communities. America is our 
natural, and ought to be our firmest ally, as we 
begin to know and understand each other better, let 
HE hope that on both sides of the ocean there will be 
aui absence both of acts and words calculated to 
provoke or keep up irritation or ill feeling. There 
ha,Te been undoubtedly iaolts on both sides ; 'tis to , 



be hoped that the present Government will do all 
that can honorably be done to bring about a better 
understanding, and that without delay. In con- 
clusion I would remark that when a man has visited 
England and America he has seen the two most 
wonderful countries the sun has ever shone upon. 
Never before, in the history of the world, were 
there ever gathered together upon so small an area 
such numbers, so much wealth, such a development 
of industrial enterprise, so well governed, and such 
a practical and common-sense people as are to be 
found in Old England. On the other hand, never 
before in the history of the world, has there been 
anything like the rapid growth of America : so vast 
a territory, peopled so quickly, its resources devel- 
oped so speedily, Its institutions so completely and 
well organized, and such progress made in the in- 
dustrial arts. In America, you find everywhere the 
same activity, the same reliant enterprise as at 
home. These traits of character are undoubtedly 
somewhat intensified by the circumstances, and 
perhaps the climate of that country. When I wit- 
nessed the large amount of social prosperity 
throughout the States, resulting from these quali- 
ties, instead of feeling anything like national jeal- 
ousy at the wonderful results everywhere visible, I 
was impressed more fully with the causes of the 
true greatness of my own country. I felt proud in 
the remembrance that America was the o&pring of 
England ; that the old country had been reproduced 
on so grand a scale in the new ; that the character 
of the parent stock was so stamped upon and so 
apparent in the vigorous growth of its off-shoots ; 
not only the blood, but the ideas, the laws, the reli- 
gion of England exist and flourish in the United 
States. The Anglo-Saxon race on American soil is 
asserting its supremacy on a gigantic scale, as well 
as with characteristic energy and vigor. One very 
remarkable phenomenon is, that notwithstanding 
the immense number of immigrants frY)m the other 
nations of Europe, the English type of humanity is 
everywhere predominant. Like its own great 
river, the Mississippi, which receives numbers of 
tributary streams tliat are blended with and become 
one great current— so with all the races which fiock 
to America: they feel the force of and become 
blended with the grand current of Anglo-American 
life. In a generation or two, the French, the 
Dutch, the German, and the Celt, lose everything 
of their foreign distinctness, and nothing is left of 
their national character but the name. The lan- 
guage, the ideas, the freedom, the enterprise, and 
what was so thoroughly exemplified during the late 
deplorable war — the courage, the pluck of England, 

all live in America, and seem to be uniting to form 
the greatest and most powerful empire the world 
has ever seen 
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8PIRITOF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

A writer for Thu Ptairie Farmer who has been in Illinois 
fifteen years, protests against breaking up land intended 
for pasture. He would have tight floors and mangers 
for saying hay seed, which should be sown upon the land, 
or hay may be fed upon the unplowed pasture. Judi- 
ciously managed in this way, the pastures will soon be 
found to be mostly in tame grass. 

Prollto of Been. 

Among the few notes on bees this year, we notice 
that a correspondent of The Rural New Yorker says he 
had seyen swarms last spring, which, with the exception 
of two or three, were light, and he had little hope of 
profit this year. But the account stands thus : 9 new* 
swarms at $5, (45 ; 150 pounds white clover honey at 
80 cents, $45 ; 50 pounds buckwheat honey at 25 cents, 
$12.50; total, $102.50, or nearly $15 per swarm. 

Compost* 

A correspondent of 77^ Qermaniown Telegraph ^yq% the 
following sensible advice: — A majority of farmers do 
not attach importance enough to the subject of saving 
and making manure and compost. To them manure 
and labor are what capital and credit are to the merchant. 
They thmk they cannot afibrd to pay five and six dollars 
per cord for manure, and it does seem a high price ; but 
one thing they can do, they can take better care of what 
they have, and prevent the waste of what is the most 
valuable part. Many hog pens ' are built on sloping 
ground, the manure sinking away to some drain and 
lost. Now with proper care the manure of every hog 
raised and fattened is worth twenty dollars to put in com 
hills. It is better not to let hogs wallow in the manure 
as most oi farmers do with the view that the hogs will 
work fine the coarse trash generally thrown into the pen. 
Make a tight board floor to the pen to prevent the leakage 
of the urine and manure, then throw in the absorbents, 
such as weeds, straw, shavings, sawdust, leaves, chip 
dirt, briars, and in fact almost fine hickory brush, clean 
the sty out once a week, and throw the manure into a 
square pile, exposed to all the rain that falls, and in a 
dry time keep the manure moist by the addition of water, 
or cover with damp earth to prevent the ** blue blazes." 
By this arrangement with ten hogs and plenty of mate- 
rial, a farmer will make near two hundred dollars^ worth 
of manure ready for the land in good condition, and 
have better hogs than if he allowed them to wallow at 
pleasure in the mass. 

Bye fbr Fattening. 

A correspondent of The New England Farmer says : — 
**Many people consider rye good for nothing except for 
making whiBky,but having used it several years for horse 
feed, and knowing its value for that purpose, I concluded 
to try it for feeding my pig. I took a small cask with one 
head out, and filled it about half ihll of dish-water, say 
two or three pailsfnl, and put rye meal enough Into it 
to make it as thick as would dip easily, replenishing it 
from day to day, and throwing in what sour milk we 
had from one cow, after using all the milk we needed 
for a large family. Of course the pig had but little. I 
fed with this until the pig was more than six months 
old, when I gave some com meal, but mostly small ears 



of com. Killed at 8 months old, and it weighed 241 
pounds — the cheapest pork I ever raised. I kept the pig 
in a close pen. '(She ate well all the time — ^never lost a 
meal, I think." 

Deep Plonrlns* 

"F. W." writes Th6 Mahu Fanner in favor of deep 
plowing to secure good crops. He adds : Twelve years 
ago I sold my little farm, and the purchaser failing to 
pay for it, it came back into my own hands some five 
years since. I found the buildings in a dilapidated state, 
the fences mostly used up for fuel, the soil much deteri- 
orated, and the place entirely overgrown with witch 
grass. The man that bought it pursued the skimming 
method of farming, by plowing only five or six inches 
deep, which rendered the soil too shoal to produce any 
remunerative crop without the application of much 
manure. The skimming manner of culture had, in fact 
been in operation so long, that the soil was about as 
incapable of producing a crop of any value as skinw^ed 
milkia of producing good butter or rich cheese. Deep 
plowing was substituted for the "skimming" process, 
and the land is now becoming productive again. 

Plants In Rooms. 

The Scieyitijic American has some useful hints on the 
cultivation of plants in rooms : — '* Plants are frequently 
injured by injudicious watering. Some persons seem 
to suppose that deluges of water afibrd a remedy for 
all the evils to which plants are subject. This te a mis- 
take, true they require a considerable amount of moist- 
ure, but not one-half the quantity which is oftentimes 
applied. Evenins: is the best time to water them, and 
in every case, cold water from a cistern or a pump should 
be avoided. The water should be warmed by expodure 
to the sun, or in some other manner, up to the temper- 
ture of the atmosphere, betore it is used. Many plants 
are greatly retarded in their growth by cold water being 
poured upon them. The quantity to be applied varies 
with the size and nature of the flower ; the ground 
should be thoroughly moistened, but not soaked. If 
the leaves should become infested with' insects, some 
tobacco juice, mixed with water, sprinkled over them, 
will soon distroy these. The great feature in cultivating 
plants to promote their health is that which is equally 
efficacious with human beings — cleanliness." 

Treatment of Galled Back. 

The celebrated Veterinary Surgeon, George H. Dadd, 
gives in 27ie Frairie Farmer^ the following : — So soon 
as an abrasion is discovered on the back of a horse, the 
animal should be excused from duty for a few days : the 
abraded parts should be dressed twice daily with a 
portion of tincture of aloes and myrrh. This simple 
treatment will soon heal the parts. Should there be no 
abrasion, but simple swelling, attended with heat, pain 
and tenderness, the parts should be frequently sponged 
with cold water. Occasionally the skin undergoes the 
process of hardening, (induration.) This is a condition 
of the parts, known to the farriers of old as ** sitfast," 
and the treatment is as follows : — ^Procure one ounce 
of iodine, and smear the indurated spot with a portion 
of the same, twice daily. 

Some cases of galled back and shoulders are due to neg- 
ligence and abuse, yet many animals, owing to a pecu- 
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liaiity of eonstitiitioQ, will "cbftfe,** as the Baying is, in 
those p&rts which come in contact with the collar and 
saddle, and neither human foresight nor mechanical 
means can prevent the same. 

lUsltevraalaliiK Fruit and Ornamentml Trees* 

An old farmer, in The OemuuUoum. Tdegraph says : — 
The practice of coating the hark of fruit and ornamental 
trees with whitewash is one that cannot be too severely 
deprecated. The obstruction of the perspiratory organs 
and orifices, whether effected by the application of white- 
wash or any other adhesive material, always acts as a 
fruitful source of disease, and in time proves fatal to 
the tree. When the bark becomes rough, or Incrusted 
with moss, it should be cleaned by scraping and wash- 
ing down thoroughly with a solution of potash or soda 
in water, affording smoothness to the snrfkce without 
obstructing the pores. 

HoiT CMolerm. 

J. Thompson, of Indiana, In ThsWestem JSuroZ, gives 
the following preventive and cure of this disease : ** I 
would suggest if tar is smeared at the bottom of the 
troughs in which the hogs are fed, in the proportion 
of a pint to a trough ten or twelve feet long, and a couple 
of ouncee of flour of sulphur, and some dissolved 
saltpetre be mixed with the food daily for a week or 
more, and chloride of lime sprinkled about the sleeping 
places, hog cholera may be prevented and cured. 

The ISgyptlwm Bee* 

Th€ Ameriean Bee Journal says that through the agency 
of the ** Society of Acclimatization,*' at Berlin in 
Prussia, the variety of the honey bee prevalent in Egypt, 
has been imported and introduced in Germany. Mr. 
Vo^cl of Custrin, In whose charge the imported colony 
was plAced by the Society, has been succe&sful in multi- 
plying stock and preserving its purity, and several 
young queens have already been sent to England. It is 
stated that arrangements have been made to bring this 
variety to this country at an early day. It differs from 
both the common and the Italian bee in slse and mark- 
ing and is stated to be quite as gentle in temperament as 
the latter, while the breed is more easily kept pure. 

Wlay Salt metm mm m Hfanure* 

The agricultural editor of The Tribune solves this 
qnestion by saying : '* The reason Is, because it contains 
much of the quality of unleached ashes !*'J7U reason 
for concluding that ** salt contains much of the quality 
of unleached ashes," is that eoda aeh is manufactured 
from salt. 

We would like to know what *' quality" of unleached 
ashes is contained in soda ash, beyond the three or four 
per cent of carbonate of soda found in the best wood 
ashes. The poor kinds of ashes made from pine, &c., 
sometimes contain as much as twenty per cent, but this 
e imply shows that the more nearly wood ashes ap- 
proach soda ash, the worse they are. 

The way in which salt acts as a manure is still an 
unsolved question. It may act as a solvent to other 
mannree, as the phosphates ; or it may act as a vegetable 
tonic or Btimulant, like sulphate of iron ; or it may, to 
a slight extent, act directly as food for plants. But un- 
fortunately, our knowledge of its relations to plant 



growth are too limited to allow us to decide positively, 
and therefore we do not always know when and where 
salt will be benefidaL 

To the scientific, such statements as those we have 
just quoted, are productive of no harm, but to begin- 
ners they are calculated to do injury in many ways, and 
it is a pity that men should be so anxious to appear 
scientific as to ** assume a knowledge when they have 
it not" — Country Oentteman. 

Nntrtment In "Water* 

In the new number of The Journal of the RoycH Horti- 
cultural Society we have the conclusion of Professor 
Schuitzenstein's paper on the constituents of water, in 
which he asserts positively that pure pump, spring, or 
river water, contains an inexhaustible supply of nutri- 
ment ; that is the real staple food for plants ; and that the 
knowledge of this is calculated to throw light on many 
puzzling ]^henomena in vegetable physiology and cul- 
tare. The art of making water nutritious should be 
the true aim of horticulture and agriculture. The Rev. 
W. Klngsly gives an illustrated note describing his 
method of border-heating. By placing pipes for the 
circulation of hot water among drain-tiles under the 
earth, near the roots of trees, he maintained a temper- 
ature equal to that of a very gentle hotbed, during the 
winter months. He thus (at South Kilverton) obtained 
fruit of excellent flavor, which otherwise could not 
have been ripened. He considers his system as yet as 
merely an experiment. This number of The Joumui 
also contains several papers of a purely horticultural 
nature, as well as extracts from the " Proceedings." 
Save the Soap Suds* 

" I say now that are is a wicked waste— d'ye know it, 
neighbor FhiuUry?" "What, uncle Enoch? Dunno 
as I' quite understand ye." "Why, throwin' out and 
wastin' that way all them soap suds the way your gals 
there is doin. " "What is soap suds worth, uncle 
Enoch ?" " *Bout a hundred dollars, what your folksMl 
make 'tween now and spring. Oum was worth more'n 
that last winter, and I guess our folks don't wash more 
dishes and clothes'n youm." " Why, whatin natur do 
you do with soap suds to make 'em worth that, uncle 
Enoch ?" " Did'nt I tell ye ? Wal, raly now, I meant 
to done it, and I will now. We save every mite of our 
suds and dish water for the garden and truck patch, 
splashin' it over the ground 'bout once a week all win- 
ter. It's good for gooseberries and currants, and kills 
a powerful lot of bugs, and beetles, and pesky worms, 
and fattens the ground more'n a hundred dollars' 
worth besides. That's what soap suds is good for."— 
Sat. Even. Jhat. 

"Seyav Manure* 

We learn from OalignanCe Menenger that MM. Blan- 
chard and Chateau by mixing acid phosphate of iron 
and magnesia with nlghtsoll, have succeeded in fixing 
its volatile principles. Add phosphate of magnesia 
and iron is cheap, and moreover, an excellent disinfect- 
ing substance, and it appears from the experiments 
which the city of Paris has made on a large scale, that 
\ both as an agricultural and a sanitary agent, this phos- 
I phate will render great service to society. 
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WHAT VARIETIES TO PLANT. 



In the January number, we gave a description of the 
leading varietiea of strawberries, bat most readers of 
The Fakmkr probably want to grow a succession of 
small fruits through the season; therefore, we con- 
tinue the subject. 

0UBBA19TS. 

A species of fhiit that has attracted less attention 
for a few years past than its relative merits entitle it to. 
One reason for this neglect, undoubtedly, has been the 
devastations in many sections, of the currant worm. 
Another reason, the high price of sugar, an indispen- 
sable ingredient in preparing the currant for the table. 
Dusting the leaves oi the currant bush, when the 
worms are feeding upon them, with powdered white 
hellebore, will drive them away; and the price of 
sugar is gradually declining, so we may resume the 
culture of the currant. 

Among old varieties of long standing, the Red 
Dutch and the White Dutch retain their popularity, 
and should not be excluded fi'om modem collections. 

CTierry Currant. — ^Much larger than the Red Dutch, 
but more acid and a shorter bunch. 

VersaUlet. — Best red currant; fruit nearly as large as 
the Cherry, sweeter, and bunch longer. 

White Orape, — ^Largest white currant ; sweet, excel- 
lent. 

^odfc jrap2M.~Best black currant; large, hardy, pro- 
ductive. 

Currants are propagated by cuttings, and by dividing 
old roots. 

SA8FBBBRIB8. 

Second only to the strawberry In popular regard, 
easier of cultivation, scarcely less profitable as a mar- 
ket berry. 

DodlitUt^B Jmprwed Mack Cap. — ^The common Black 
Cap improved by careful culture, until its size is near- 
ly double the original, and its quality improved. Very 
hardy, prolific, requiring no winter protection, not suc- 
kering, but propagated by layering the tips of the canes 
in autumn. Many prefer its fiavor to that of the red 
varieties. 

Miami Black Cbp.— Similar in its habits and general 
appearance to the above. Rather stronger canes, less 
thorny ; continues longer in bearing. 

Purple Cane. — A hardy red variety, with habits simi- 
lar to the DooUttle. Very productive. 

PhUaddphia. — ^Thls is a new, red raspberry, which is 
growing in favot wherever tested. It is hardy, very 
productive, but not first class In flavor. Propagated 
by suckers. 

.FVamxwkk— A large, red variety, of fldr quality, 
productive. Requires covering in winter. Propagated 
by suckers. 

Red Antwerp— {EndAOU River Antwerp.)— The best 
of red raspberries, where it succeeds. Must be cover- 
ed in winter. Propagated by suckers. 

Britickle^e Orange,— A. high flavored, yellow berry, 



tolerably productive, but needs winter protection. 
Propagated by suckers. 

There are a few varieties of erer-bearing raspberries, 
which produce a second crop in the &11, provided the 
flrst crop is not too large. Among these, the Ohio 
Everbearing, a black — and the Catawissa, a red yarietj, 
are among the most reliable. 

Among new varieties, the thomless Black Cap, and 
Clark, a light crimson berry, are promising from lim- 
ited trial. 

A large, flrm, delicious, productive red Toriety, 
separating readily from its receptacle, and so hardy as 
not to suffer, uncovered, in our severest winters, is a 
desideratum not yet achieved. 

BL4CKBSaRIB8 

Follow close in the wake of raspberriea, and form the 
connecting link between them and grapes. 

Dcrehetter High .SusA.— An excellent, early variety, 
moderately prodnctive. Large, long, black, good for 
nuirket or home consumption. 

JjoMUm or New SoeheUe.-^A large, oblong, glossy 
black, prodnctive sort ; pretty acid, unless left upon 
the canes until just ready to drop, when it is good. 
The canes should be shortened In once or twice during 
the growing season, to cause the wood to ripen ; other- 
wise there is danger of their being frozen down in 
winter. 

New Jersey has produced two new varieties within a 
few years, which amateurs can have the privilege of 
testing, by paying from $1.00 to $1.50 per plant. Wil- 
son^s Early is said to be early ; Kittatinny is claimed to 
be as productive as the Lawton, and of better quality. 

GBAFES. 

We approach the *' grape question,*' we confess, with 
hesitancy. So excited have the public become upon 
that subject, so many are interested in the sale of new 
varieties, and so varied are the results on different 
soils, and in different latitudes, that it is impossible to 
give descriptions that will be generally applicable and 
satisfactory. 

Harford Broliflc— This grape has now been pretty 
thoroughly tested, and may be considered one of our 
earliest varieties. Ripens flrst week in September. 
Bunch large, shouldered, berry medium, round, thick 
skin, black, covered with blue bloom, sweet, with foxy 
fiavor, improved by hanging some time on the vine, 
after turning. Hardy, productive, quite free from 
disease. 

CV*<we?in^.~Not so well tested. Bunch long, shoulder- 
ed — ^berry, medium to large, round, black, with little 
bloom ; pulp, tender, sweet, and very good. Four or 
five days later than the Hartford ; and if the bunches 
could be rendered more compact by planting between 
compact varieties, it would proba}>ly be one of the 
most desirable early sorts. More compact on older 
vines. 

Comjord.— Has the merit of being a hardy, healthy, 
productive variety. Does not hang very well to the 
stem, and owing to the thinness of its skin, is liable 
to crack in picking. With these defects, it is still the 
most popular variety we have in this latitude. Bunch 
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lar^e, heavy, shouldered, compact; berriet large, 
round, black with blue bloom ; sweet, with tender pulp. 

Ddaware. — The richest outdoor grape that has been 
grown in the latitude of Rochester. Banch small, very 
compuct, shouldered ; berry, small, round, flesh color, 
with Uac bloom ; thin skin ; sweet, tender, rich, deli- 
cious. Hardy and productive. Ripens five to ten days 
later thm the Hartford. 

The aboTO varieties are pretty eertaln of ripening In 
this latitude In all seasons. 

Isabella, Diana, sad Catawba are not so certain, 
especially the latter two, which often suffer from mU- 
duw tad rot. We cannot entirely dispense with the 
Isabella, but should only plant largely, after trying it 
on a onail scale. Indeed, the same remark can prop- 
erly be applied to all varieties. 

We jave several new sorts, ss the Adirondack, Isra- 
elis, aid lona, which are very promising in some locali- 
ties, bit need further triaL 

8outk of the 4<Hh degree of latitude, a number of ex- 
cellent varieties are grovm, which are uncertain here. 
Among them Herbemont, Norton's Virginia, Cynthi- 
ana, Mirtha, Msxatawney, end Union Village, are 
worthy •>f mention. 

At the rate grape plsnting hss been extended for the 
last five years, good, cheap grapes will soon be within 
the reach of everyone, in our favored land, and we 
shall not be under the necessity oi importing spurious, 
adulterated wines. 

THE HOT BED. 



During this month, our readers of the warmer lati- 
tudes will want to commence their hot beds. In com- 
pliauce with requests of correspondents, we give an 
article on the subject. 

The great desideratum in a hot bed, to sn even, 
steady, bottom heat, all over the bed, to continue gen- 
erally, about two months. In other words, we must 
obtain fuel that will undergo such a slow combustion, 
as to supply a stesdy heat for two months, without any 
ad dit ion of fueL The proper selection and preparation 
of manure for the hot bed, is therefore, an object of 
greater importance than the construction of the frame 
aud sash. 

Farmers, usually, through the winter, throw their 
horse manure out doors, where the cattle pick out 
much of the straw, leaving little besides the horse- 
dropi)ing8, which become mixed with snow, trampled 
dowu, and will not ferment— consequently U unfit for 

tlic hot bed. 

We generally save the manure which we intend for 
the hot bed. In a vacant stall, in the stable, snd use 
straw pretty freely in bedding the horses, so that there 
may be a large proportion of straw in the pile. Leaves 
are also very good, if they can be obtained. We make 
tiie pile pretty large, so that it will not become thick 
enouirh to heat much until we have accumulated about 
enoutfh for our hot bed, at least, enough of it to grow 
our earliest plants. 

After the fermentation has continued two or three 
days, we turn the piles inside outr— upside down— to 



cause it to heat evenly all through, and to intermix the 
coarse litter thoroughly with the finer manure. The 
piles should be turned In thto way, two or three times. 
So much for the preparation of the manure ; now, for 
making the hot bed. 

If no previous prsparatlou has been made, and the 
ground is frozen, some means will have to be taken to 
Uiaw the surface, both to obtain earth for the hot bed, 
and to enable you to dig the pit Then, make your 
frame, of good 1 1-2 inch pine plank, about 15 Inches In 
front, and 2 1-2 feet In the rear, and 6 feet In width, 
fsstenlng the comers together with hooks and staples, 
so tliat it may be taken apart, and put under shelter 
when not in use. The sash we would have about three 
lights, of 8 by 10 glass, wide, 6 1-2 feet long, the lights 
to lap a quarter of an inch. 

Having made the frame and sash, select a warm ex- 
posure protected from northerly winds, where the sun 
may shine upon the glsss all day, and there place your 
frame, with sash on. A few sunny days will thaw the 
earth, under the glass, so that you can dig the pit, sav- 
ing the richer soil to put on the manure. 

The pit should be 2 feet deep, and the manure filled 
in 3 feet before settling. In making the bed, be very 
carefhl to have the surface level, and well beaten down 
with the back of the fork ; otherwise it will settle un- 
evenly, and cause much Inconvenience. After the bed 
is made, It is well to let It heat up a little before putting 
on the earth, which should be 4 or 5 Inches deep for 
plants that are to be transplanted, and rather deeper 
for those that are to obtain their growth in the hot bed. 

The novice will undoubtedly make some mistakes in 
the management of the hot bed ; will allow it to get 
too hot, or too cold ; will water it too much, or let It 
get too dry ; but by close observation he will learn by 
his failures, as well as his successes, aud in course of 
time acquire that skill by experience, which will 
always ensure success. 

ORIGIN OP PLANTS 



Celery originated in Germany. 
The chestnut came from Italy. 
The onion originated In Egypt. 
Tobacco U a native of Vlrg^a. 
The nettle Is a native of Europe. 
The citron Is a native of Greece. 
The pine to a native of America. 
The poppy originated In the East 
Oats originated In North Africa. 
Rye originally came from Siberia. 
Parsley was first known In Sardinia. 
The pear and apple are from Europe. 
Spinach was first cultivated In Arabia. 
The sunflower was brought ftt)m Peru. 
The mulberry originated In Persia. 
The goUrd to probably an Eastern plant. 
The walnut and peaoh came ftY>m Persia. 
The horse chestnut to a native ot Thibet 
The quince came from the island of Crete. 
The cucumber came from the Esst Indiea. 
The radish is a native of China and Japan. 
Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 
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Gftrden beans came from the East Indies. 

Garden cress is from Egypt and the East. 

Horse radish was brought from the South of Earope. 

Hemp is a native of Enropo and America. 

The parsnep is supposed to be a native of Arabia. 

The potato is a well known native of Pern and 
Mexico. 

The currant and gooseberry came from Bonthem 
Europe. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and Tartary. 

Millet waa first known in India and Abyssinia. 

Writers of undeniable respectability state that t^ie 
cereals and others of those edible productions, grow 
spontaneously in that portion ot Tartary east of the 
Belur Tag, and north of the Himalaya mountains.— Ez. 

PLANT8 FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 



▲ CRAFrKK FBOM TIGK^S FLOXAL ftUIDK. 



Pebraps in no way is there more scope for the taste 
and skill of the gardener, or amateur, than in the selec- 
tion of plants best suited for particular decorative pur- 
poses, and their tasteful arrangement. There may be 
beautiful furniture in the cabinet shop, but it is not 
attractive — ^no one is pleased at the display. A hun- 
dredth part of the quantity tastefully arranged in the 
kitchen, drawing-room or parlor, would attract and 
please by its appropriateness to the purposes for which 
it was designed and its tasteful arrani^ement. As much 
disappointment often results from selecting seeds that 
produce plants not well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are designed, I will endeavor here, and also 
all through the catalogue, to give such descriptions 
and arrangements of the different classes, as will aid my 
customers as much as possible ; still, study, observa- 
tion and experience, alone will make perfect. 

As before observed, much disappointment often 
results from an injudicious selection of seeds. Most of 
the trailing Lobelias, for instance, are superb for pots 
and hanging baskets ; but if planted in the garden, to 
add to the effect, and where it is desirable to make a 
good show to be seen at a distance, they are worthless. 
This is the reason why one customer will write, " Those 
Lobelias you sent me were beautifril ; I never had any- 
thing so graceful in a basket — a wilderness of delicate 
flowers, and in bloom so long;*^ while another says, 
** All the seeds produced magnificent flowers except the 
cho^ct Lobelias — they were tiny things, with flowers no 
better than many of our weeds." The only difliculty 
was, that in one case they were used in the proper place, 
and in the other, out of place. 

Some inadvertently place tall and free growing plants 
in the front of flower beds, instead of using them for 
the background ; and, because they dislike them out 
of place, imagine that they can be of no use anywhere, 
while in their proper place they are really admirable. 
There are places where even the coarse Sunflower can 
be used with advantage and be made to produce a fine 
effect. In our descriptions of the different flowers, we 
have given the bight to which they grow, so that no 
one need commit a serious error in this resi>ect. In 



most cases we have also stated the purposes for whcb 
the different varieties are particularly adapted. Sad 
mistakes are often made with running or clinbing 
plants. 01 course they are comparatively worthless. 
unless provided with the necessary support. Indeed, in- 
stead of being an ornament, the^ are almost a niisance, 
if allowed to run about the ground, where :hey c&d 
never make a natural and healthy growth. Ibe same 
plants, when used to cover an arbor, or buildings, or 
fence, or when properly trained upon a trellis provided 
for the purpose, are the most effective means provided 
for garden decoration. Here we have the true drapery 
of nature. Below wo mention a few that can be used 
with advantage. 

Flowbbs for ▲ CoHSTAMT Bbxluaut Show.— Thesc 
are familiar, doubtless, to most of our readers. The 
Aster, Antirrhinum, Balsam, Dlanthus, Delpliinium, 
Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Portulaca, Salpig- 
lossia, Scabiosa, Stock, Double Zinnia, and other varie- 
ties that we have not space to name, should have a 
place in every collection. 

Flowbbs for Massbs of Color. — ^In modem gar 
dening it is quite popular to grow entire beds of a par- 
ticular color. The effect is very striking. WLltc 
flowers are in great demand for cutting for weddiiiut 
and for wreathing the still pale yet beautiful forms of tbe 
loved dead. The following are some of the most desir- 
able plants for growing in masses for display in the 
garden. A few of the taller varieties are most desirable 
for cutting. 

W^ite.— Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, Clarkla, Svrect 
Pea, Phlox, Portulaca, Stock. 

^u«.— Ageratum Mexicanum, Csmpanula, Clintonia 
elegans, Gillia achillae folia, j.4&rjLspur, Myosotis, Nemo- 
phila insignis. Sweet Pea, 'y eronica Syriaca, Wbitlavin 
grandiflora 

Shades qf iied.— Cacaua coc;,<aea. Jianthus, Swett 
Pea, Petunia, Phlox, Ponu.sca. Stock Zinnia. 

Feflow.— Erysimum, EscnecQoltzia, Marigold, Oxyura 
chrysanthemoides, Portulaca, Dwarf Tropssolum. 

Ribbon Beds.— This is a very pretty style of plantirip, 
and very popular in Europe. We very seldom set any 
attempt at anything of the kind in America, and the 
directions in most of the books are so elaborate tLey 
are really discouraging. I will try to give a few sinnle 
directions that I hope will induce some of my readers 
to try this very pretty method. The plan is to set plante. 
the same bight and color in a row, several ^ow^ 
forming the bed. Fig. 1 represents a bed or border oi 




n«. 1. 

flowers, say extending six or more feet wide from a 
hedge, fence, or building. It contains five diTieioiiN, 
which should be measured off in regular widths, the 
first one (a) commencing at the edge of the walk. 
Plant a with red Portulaca, b with white Phlox Druin- 
mondl, e with (blue) Ageratum Mexicanum or Rock< t 
Larkspur, (the former not so brilliant, but more dum- 

I 
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blc). d wilb (yellow) Frencb KUrigold, « with Double 
Zinnia, Sweet Peu, or some of the ornuneLtal leaved 
Amu-oathut. Fix. 3 li a circular bed lo be treated in 



tbe sime minner, the lowest plnnti fonnlng tbe 
aide ring *Dd the hlgbest making tbe cuntur. Tig. 3 
and the irronge- 



ment of plant* In regard to hlghl ; or It will answer 
well for a lectloQ of a double bed, en; ten or twelve 
feet wide, with a walk on each aide. In making these 
ribbon beds, (and tbelr name perhaps It would be well 
to aaj, waa given on account of the an-aDgcmuQt of the 
colors like those in ribbons,) it Is only necessary to be 
careful to set plants of tbe proper bigbt, and those 
lliflt will keep Id flower a long lime, because when one 
variety Is over-Bowering the effect Is spoiled. A very 
prully ribbon bed la made bj taking different i'olora of 
the same flower, like Phlox DrnmniLndl, Portuloca, 
Slocks, or Alters. With a little care in studying tbe 
dcicriptioni, and a little experience, this vork will 
become easy and pleasant. 

COSMO'S CARD. 

WiiAtEAs:— My commnnlcatlon b; which allusion 
wjs made to ■ new native ra«]jbcrTj, was Intended for 
Ilie December number of The Fahhek; the stock of 
)jriun tint we had dug and housed was exhausted 
b.'fore the issue of tbe January number. I have now 
to any tbut It la impossible to ^o ont in this cold, frees- 
ing weather, and dig roots. But atUieesriiest breiikup 
we will sally forth, forage a supply, and aond to every 
apjilicant; or parties not choosing to wait, and so ad- 
vifin? through Box 114, Sub Post OIBco, Station C, 
Ptiiludelphio, will have their remittances, whatever 
thi'y muy be. Immediately retamed. cosmO- 



AmtatCAN Datrtheh's AaaociATiof. — The second 
annual meeting of tbe above association, was held at 
Utlca, January 10, 11. The attendance was very large, 
and great interest felt In the procoedlngs. Georga 
Williams, of Oneida eonnty, N. T., was elected Presi- 
dent for tbe coming year, In tbe place of W. H. Com- 
st«ck, who declined a renomination. At the evening 
aession, X. A. WUlord delivered an Interesting address, 
extracts from which we hope U> give in our next 

Ohio Wool Obowbbb' Comvbntiof.— The regnlai 
winter meeting of the Ohio WoolQrowers' AsioclatloQ 
was held at Columbus, 0., January 8. Resolutions 
in favor of high protective duties on American wool 
were adopted. The following offlcers for the ensuing 
year were elected : Columbus Delano, President; Dr. 
H. S. Conklln, Vice President ; S. D. Harris, Cleveland, 
Secretary and Treaanrer. 

We have received "Catalogoe of Small Frnlla," for 
sale by A. M. Pnrdy, proprietor of South Bend Nursery, 
Indiana. This little manual contains a great deal that 
all wl6h to know who have to do In the colUvatloa 
of small fhilts. Sent to all applicants, on receipt of 
ten cents. From a long acquaintance with Mr. Pnrdy, 
we can recommend him to oor readers, as a gentleman 
who understands bis bneiness, and has sense enough to 
know that the way toeatabiiah a large public patronage 
Is to deal (airly and honorably with hla cnatomera. 

Thh annual winter meeting of the Fruit Growers' 
Society of Western New York, will be held In this city 
January 23. Specimens of fruit will be on exhibition. 
Addresses will be delivered on anbject* of great Im- 
portance to tt'uitcnlturlsta. Wa pnrpose to publish a 
full account of the proceeding* In tbe Uarch number 
of The Farmbb. 

Vick's Illdstbatbd B^oral Gitidb roi 1867 ta 
Rbobivbd.— Fall of plain and simple directions for all 
who cultivate agarden. It should be in the bands of 
every lover of flowers. Sent to any address for 15 cts., 
by addressing James Vkk, of this city. 

A LAnoB nnnibcr of communications Intended for 
this number of The Farmer, are crowded ont for 
want of space. They will app'ear In our next. We 
have also rcceivcdaconaldcrable number of priic essays, 
which after Ibo decision of the judges, will appear from 
time to time in Tbe Fahueb. 



OnB friends will please to direct all lett«ra and com- 
mnnlcatlons to " John Turner, Publisher and Proprie- 
jjr Anuritan Farmtr, Rochester, N. Y." We have rea- 
lon to believe tliat from careless and erroneous direc- 
Ions several communication) have passed Into hai 
lot entitled to them. We would therefore request < 
correspondent* lo be specially corelni to direct 

Attbhd now to the hot bed. 



Ids 
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Um' §tfmimmt 



MY MITE8— No I. 



wiurrai i fok thb avxeioax rAmu, bt **UADM;Lnntr 



Whbn I confess, as I am going to do here in the 
preface, that I am so much an invalid that these loar 
weeks I have not gone from my room, and even in 
these " my mites,'* am obliged to employ nay marida 
as my amenuensis, and then set out by prescribing 
speciiics for special cases, somebody wUl very likely 
say, ** Physician, heal th3'^self." 

Yes, so I would be glad to do. But please remember 
we are all mortal. Even doctor's wives die, and un- 
fortunately — sometimes fortunately, doctors them- 
selves, go feet foremost out of society. Happily for 
humanity, there are few tortured victims of the infirm- 
ity that holds me its slave, and so there are few doc- 
tors competent to cure. I offer as my first mite a 
remedy for 

BBTSIPSLAS. 

I am confident that the cheap, simple remedy will 
cure a large majority of all obstinate cases ; my confi- 
dence coming from the fact that within these six 
months I have seen *' Cosmo,*' who is a legal " M. D.,** 
cure ** without money and without price,** thirteen 
cases of erysipelas, all obstinate, and several ot them 
before pronounced incurable. 

Begin with cranberries— always, every day, cranber- 
ries. Make a diet of them, and a drink too. Not 
esdusively of course; but eat cranberry sauce, or 
jam, tarts, pie, or pudding, at every meal. Drink 
cranberry ale, made by stewing the berries all to a jelly, 
tken straining and bottling the juice, sweetening both, 
to make it palatable and keep. Make the ale precisely 
as you would lemonade. It is a pretty and delicious 
^rink, and a great purifier of the blood, better I believe, 
than sarsaparilla. Delightftil for a summer drink, and 
pleasant at all seasons. 

In case of eruption, wash the surface first with tepid 
water and good castile soap. Then wet with the 
juice of raw cranberries wring out just so that it will 
not drip, a linen cloth wet in a solution of sulphite of 
soda, (don't make a mistake, and use nUphate of soda,) 
made by dissolving two ounces of the sulphite in 
three pints of water. Apply the cloth to the erupted 
part, and always where it can be done, bind it down 
close. When dry, wet, wring out and re-apply, con- 
tinuing the application until the eruption disappears, 
and by continuing the cranberry practice a few days, 
keeping the bowels a little relaxed all the time, I 
believe that in nine cases out of every ten, the last 
lingering mite of erysipelas will have been driven from 
the system. 

The same treatment is often efQcient in cases of 
scrofVila, indolent ulcers, old sores, chafes, and inflam- 
matory rheumatism. But it is in erysipelas only that 
I believe it to be a specific. 

XT TBA. BISCUITS. 

I have for biscuit and various kinds of cake baking, 
reive tin cups, bottomless and made so flaring that 



the top is just one-quarter larger than the bottom the 
latter being two inches In diameter, and the dep± of 
the cups two and a half. These cups are soldered in 
three rows, as close together as the tops will periuii, 
to a sheet of tin, thus making three rows of four cnps 
each. With care, these will last a long time, aid are h: 
more convenient and less trouble than using sepantt; 
cups. My battery of cake cups cost me fifty ceDt.^ 
and have done service going on five years. 

For our favorite tea biscuit, I use the best flonr to 
be had — ^for the dozen, one pound. Into this I put a 
dessert spoonftil of salt, three teapoonsful of Morrib' 
Azumeor—Xyxit as that Is not to be had by all house- 
wives, two teapoonsfhl of cream tartar, or one of pure, 
refined saleratus will do nearly as well. Then work 
thoroughly into the fiour with the hand, two ounces 
of either butter or nice, clean, fat drippings. It is 
vulgar, I know, using lard or firied meat fat, for un 
cakes or biscuits ; but I know it is better and cheaper 
than butter, and it always shortens my cakes. *'\\m\. 
up" with sour milk a little warmed, and knead into a 
pretty stiff dough. RoU about three-quarters of an 
inch thick, cut out with something that will fit the 
size of the cups, place them separately in the cells, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven about twenty-^ve 
minutes, or until the upper surface is a light, pretty 
brown. 

About three eggs beaten to a firoth, and added to the 
material, adds essentially to the quality of the biscni!. 
I generally use them, bat when hens decline to lay at 
lower rates than fifty cents per dozen, the eggs are 
omitted, and our tea biscuits pass out of sight very 
cleverly without them. 

NBW TOBK FOUKD CAKE. 

I have this hour been reading in the laat new cook 
book, puffed by half the editors in the country, I 
believe, higher than ever the authoress of this same 
book ever puffed cake or pastry, the following direc- 
tions for making a " pound cake," which for the bene- 
fit of all uneducated cooks, I cause to be copied t^- 
baiim : — 

** Ten eggs, one pint sweet cream, one and a half 
pounds of butter, two pounds best raisins, one pouud 
citron, one and a half pounds currants, two and a biilf 
pounds white sugar, quarter pound each of mace, ca- 
namon, and ground lemon peeL Flavor with verb ecu. '' 

There it is, firesh from a recommended, relia^e cook 
book, at the very least, ten pounds of extrava^^aiit 
material, and three-quarters of a pound of spices, all 
condensed Into a single ^'^ pound cake,''* without oUv> 
word of directions about putting the materials 
together. Something as if one were to pitch in all in 
a mess, oak timber. Iron, copper sheeting, oakun, 
Iron spikes, pine planks, and forty other elements, 
saying to a capital cabinet maker, who never saw a 
ship In his life : " There you are ; everything required ; 
the best to be had ; pitch In, and build me a first cla&s 
steamship.** 

The only economical and sensible feature I am aMt 
to discover In the arbitrary ordering of this inodtrc 
cook book miracle, Is the absence of Floub, wtiich ic 
these days of exorbitant prices, is a saving certainly! 
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Buch are modem, "reliable** cook books, compiled 
Diaiulj by lady authors as conTenant with the kitchen 
and practical cookery, as a cow is to command a coast- 
iug croft. 80 are we working women too often led in 
the dark by an ignorant igttua fatuua. If yon havQ 
j'utience, I will present my practice in making a New 
Tifrk Bnmd Gsfte. 

One pound of best flour. Beat up well tour eggs, 
and pour into a hole in the centre of the flour, salt — a 
heaping dessert spoonful 8ift over the flour one 
pound of clean, light brown sugar. Bprinlde over it a 
dessert spoonful of cream of tartar. Work in first, 
about three ounces of butter or dean cooking "fat. 
Then wet to a soft dough with milk, and divide into 
two pans, which holding a pound each, will be about 
half full. Bake at once in a moderately hot oven, with 
a piece of white paper laid over each cake, till they 
are done thoroughly, and the snrlkce is a rich, bright 
brown. 

Wishing to make the cakes something ornamental, 
jou can wash clean a quarter of a pound of Zante 
currants and dab them over the surface before baking ; 
but for common sense' sake, never put fruit itUo a 
*' pound cake." In fhiit cake you may. 

There are a good many more '* mitei" of my kitchen 
practice on my mind, but believing this essay already 
too long extended, I will oflTer the remainder at our 
next meeting. 

HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. 8. 



It Is amnsing as well as sometimes quite annoying, 
to observe the use which servants and ignorant 
persons make of the term **free country.*' I visited 
a little while since at a friend's house, she having just 
Uiken a new servant, bom in Germany, but brought up 
in this country, and strongly Imbued with the idea that 
tLis is a land of freedom. My friend wishing to cor- 
rect some of her bad habits, spoke to her about speak- 
ing so loudly. ** Well, it Is a free country, I guess." 

I was much amused at an incident that occurred in 
my own experience not three days since. I was sitting 
by the fire sewing on a little girl's calico dress, when 
without any announcement, in walked a middle aged 
woman, deliberately placed herself and carpet bag close 
to the stove, and for the first time sx>eaking, said : — 
*' Do you know of any one who wanti a first class, tip- 
top woman to work, who can do anything under the 
sun, fVom spinning down to dish washing." 
** You want a place ?" I said. 

'* Yes, I do ; and there ain't no place in this city wants 
a girl, even if you will work for your board." 

*' That is strange," I said. ** It is generally the girls 
that are scarce, and the places plenty." 

** 'Taint so now by a good deal No, sir, those times 
Is changed I can tell you." "Pick up your mother's 
thread, Bab," speakiug to my oldest boy. *^ Making a 
dress for the girl, eh? Tliat's pretty, that calico '11 
wash — it'l boil — ^yes, it'l bolL Now, if you have any 
sewing to do, I can do it. There ain't nothing I can't 
tiiru my hand to. Stop that noise. Bub. Yon see 
I am a widow and an orphan. I ain't a friend In the 
wliole world, and If I don't get a place I must starve." 



"Oh, no," I said, "you need not starve; you may 
go to some Intelligence office, and obtain a situation, 
or go to some benevolent institution, such as the Home 
for the Friendless, and stay till you get a place." 

" You might as well go to Guinea. I have tried 
them. I ain't no hand to go to benevolent Institu- 
tions. Shut up. Bub, and let your mother talk awhile. 
Now, don't you know of any one among your friends 
who would like to keep me for what I can do." 

** No, my good woman," I said. " I do not, and if I 
did, I do not think I could recommend you." 

"Why." 

" Well, if you'll not be offended, and will take it 
kindly from me, I will tell you ; you are too free hi 
your manners. You talk too much altogether. Do 
you think, I for instance, would like to engage a per- 
son to sew for me, who would order my children more 
than I do myselfl 

"Well, it's af^ee country, I reckon, and I guess 
anybody has a license to talk as much as he pleases. 
But I must be going ; sitting by the stove wont fetch a 
place to me. Your husband's a Republican, ain't he ?" 

"Why," I Bald, " do you thUik so ?" 

"'Cause you got Lincoln a hanging there. He is, 
ain't he?" 

"Now, my good woman," I said, "you do not care 
to take my advice In regard to being too familiar, and 
so yon must excuse me from further conversation with 
you," and ringing the bell, I said to Fanny, " show this 
person through the side entrance." 

" Now Tom," I said to my husband, after relating 
the incident to him, "where do such people live? 
Where do they find a home ? Certainly in no respect- 
able family." 

"Oh," said Tom, "they find their level In Ume." 

"It must be rather poor society, I think, and yet she 
did not appear so badly, warm and comfortably clad; 
not dirty or slovenly either. I think she lacked only 
that greatest of all wants— good manners. 

_ AUNT BOBA. 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Potato Foulticb.— Where there is the necessity to 
use the poultice, no person who has once experienced 
the comfort of a potato poultice will again use bread. 
Jt is light, keeps hot a long time, can be reheated, and 
more than all, does not moisten the garments or bed 
clothes which it comes in contact with. Pare and boil 
the potatoes, strain, and then mash them with a fork 
over the fire. Put them into a bag, and apply the 
poultice as hot as the patient can bear it — Oerman' 
town TdegrapK 

Cranbbbbibs. — ^In stewing cranberries they require 
much less sugar if to every quart, half a teaspoonfU 
of soda is stirred in before the sweetening be added.— 
Cor, Otrmantown Td, 

Hanbsomb Pbbmiux fob thb Lia)iB8.~By an ar- 
rangement we have made, we are enabled to offer a 
Lamb Family Knitting machine, to any of our friends 
who will get up a Club of One Hundred Subscribers at 
75 cents each. Try what you can do. 
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STUFFING-YANKEE FARMING. 



" Stuff the land ! Stuff the land ! Ton can't raise 
anything nntil you have 6tufi^d your land five or six 
years. " So said friend W., of Belmot, near Boston, as 
we walked with h*ni over his domain, yiewing his 
Immense crops with surprise. On the hill side we found 
a great strawberry bed in which were the Agriculturist, 
the Triomphe de Gand and the La Constant varieties. 
These were planted in rows five feet apart and kept per- 
fectly clean. The runners were carefully stretched out 
and a little clod ot dirt or a small stone laid upon them 
to retain them in position and make them take root 
more quickly. Their growth was exceedingly vigorous. 

"Which berry do you like best ?" we inquired. 

" The Agriculturist Is very fine but too dark. The La 
Constant does well — very well — and is an excellent berry 
both in quality and productiveness, but the Triomphe 
de Gand does best with mo. I have had them measure 
seven inches in circumference. My neighbors douH like 
them though : say they don*t do well ; but the reason 
is they'don't feed the land enough." 

"How much do you realize per acre ?" we inquired. 

"Well, I measured off an acre of those berries down on 
the flat this year, and kept an accurate accouut of It 
separate. I sold over two thousand dollars ($3,000.) 
worth from that acre." 

We went down to see the acre alluded to. The land 
was thrown np In ridges with about five rows of berries 
to a ridge. The men were busy straightening out the 
runners and fastening them down. 

"I never allow the plants to occupy the same bed 
two years In succession," continued Mr. W., " set out a 
new patch In the fall and have a full crop the next season. 
Mulch them well In the fall with fine stable manure 
and coyer them with straw enough to protect them from 
the winter, and they come right along." 

From the strawberries we passed on to his cabbage 
patch of about one and a half acres. These were as mag- 
nificent, proportionately, as the benies—immense fel- 
lows, measuring 15, 18 and some of them over twenty 
inches across the top, and perfectly solid. 

"Monsters !" said we. " What variety is this ?" 

"The common Drumhead." 

"But how do you secure such an enormous growth?" 

"I stuff the land and keep It stuffed. If you want to 
take stuff from the land you must put it in first. That* s 
my secret." 

We passed into the squash field— a sight that would 
bewilder a western farmer. The great leaves and stalks 
stood up In formidable array, completely hiding the 
ground from view, while beneath them lay huge squashes 
weighing 40 to 50 pounds and upward each. 

" Been ^stufl^g* this land, too, " we remarked. 

"A little , " said he with a twinkle. 

"Next came an acre of onions— silver skins— ^many 
of them four inches in diameter. — "More stuflbd land 
YOU see ," said he. We walked back to the house and 

arden on the hill side. Pipes flrom a spring back 



of the bouse brought water into his house and supplied 
what was needed for irrigation in dry weather. 

" This hill was so rocky that I had to blow out a great 
deal for my garden spot." « 

Thus was It wherever we turned. Whatever be under- 
took to raise was the "biggest" of its kind. Even bis 
meadows cut twice a year for the last twenty years, told 
ol the heavy top-dressing laid on them just before winter 
tucked them up under his snowy blanket. In the house 
the same system prevails, not only in the domestic econ- 
omy, but the piano, the newspaper, the books, pictures, 
shells, etc., showed that the Intellectual, moral and 
social wants were also assiduously caredfor. Friend W. 
has evidently " stuffing" on the brain, but as long as he 
has the best regulated household, the most industrious 
and intelligent children, the best stock, and goes to 
Boston with the " biggest" vegetables, berries, and fruit, 
to be seen in market, we must commend it aa a kind of 
"brain fever" that pays. — Sorgo J&umal, 



A STREAK AHEAD OF NOAH. 



A DiBPUTS once arose between two Scotchmen named 
Campbell and McLean, upon tbe antiquity of their 
families. The latter would not allow that the Campbells 
had any right to rank with the McLeans In antiquity, 
who he insisted, were in existence as a clan since tbe 
beginning of the world. Campbell had a little more 
biblical knowledge than his antagonist, and asked if the 
clan of the McLeans was before the flood. 

"Flood I What flood ?" asked M'Lean. 

"The flood, j^ou know, that drowned all the world but 
Noah and his family, and his flock," said Campbell. 

"Fooh I you and your flood, " said McLean, my clan 
was afore the flood. 

"I have not read In my Bible," said Campbell, " of 
the name ot McLean going Into Noah*s Ark." 

"Noah*s Ark !" retorted M'Lean with contempt. 

"Who ever heard o* M'Lean that hadn't a boat o* his 
alnl" 

tRIFLES. 



Drivb your cattle upon the Ice, If you want cowslips 
In the winter. 

What is the riddle of riddles? Life, for we have " to 
give It up." 

Which Is the strongest day of the seven ? Sunday, 
because the others are week days. 

The man who "couldn't stand it any longer," hai 
taken a seat, and now ieels quite comfortable. 

A lady having remarked that she thought there should 
be a tax on single state, an old bachelor replied : "Yes, 
madam, as on other luxuries." 

" I do declare, Sal, you look good enough to eat" 
"WellSoloman, ain't I eating as last as I can ?" replied 
Sal, with her mouth full. 

"My boy," said a fond mother, "never defer till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day." 

"Then, mother," replied the urchin, "let's eat the 
rest of the plum pudding to-night." 

A Birmingham revivalist, looking for recruits, found 
a large sized African, and asked him : " Have you found 
the Lord?" 

Answer— "Golly, master, is the Lord lost?" 
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To Our Patrons* 



Wk should be pleased to take every agent of The 
Farmer by the hand, and thank him personally, for the 
liberal manner in which each and all hare labored with 
US to enlarge its circulation, but this being imposaible, 
vc can only retnm our sincere thanks to the friends who 
liavc done so nobly in extending our subscription list. 
The way they are sending on the names of their Mends 
and neighbors is very encouraging to us, and in order to 
etill further reward them, we offer on the next page, a 
6tlll more liberal list of prizes than we have ever yet 
done. We desire to send one or more of tbese prizes 
to each of our readers, and now is the time to obtain 
them. Our friends can with a little effort at this time, 
double our already extensive circulation. We shall 
reach thirty-five thousand this year, if our agents con- 
tinue to send on names as they have during the last 
three months. Let aU feel pertonaUy interested in the 
Practical Fanner's Own Paper, and organize clubs in 
ererj neighborhood where we have but few subscribers. 

Our lady readers can now, with the assistance of 
their friends, obtain a most liberal prize for little work. 
By au arrangement lately made, we are enabled to put 
dt>wn the number of subscribers for the Lamb Knit- 
ting Machine, which places it within the reach of all. 
We have already sent off several, and hope to be able 
to giv^ the result of the experience of their owners in 
a future number. It is one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered. 

We specially request every reader of Thb Fabmer 
to read over our new Premium List, and endeavor to 
£eud in a Club for the year 1867. Noto is the time. 



It gives us pleasure to see that many of these insti- 
tutions are earnestly engaged in their good work, and 
that others are rapidly progressing toward activity. 
The Cornell University of this State has elected its 
President and some of its faculty, and its first building 
i^ nearly ready for roofing. The Massachusetts College at 
length seems to be in earnest, and others are determin- 
ed not to be behind. Meanwhile the colleges of Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, and Michigan, are prepared to receive 
students, and offer superior advantages to all earnest 
young men who desire to secure a g^d education. 
Those wishing to communicate with these institutions 
should address as follows: — ^President Abbott, State 
College, lAnsing, Mich. President Fraser, Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural College, Centre County, Pa. Our 
Kans^as correspondent gives us full particulars on an- 
other page, of the college in that State. 



Bound Tolnm^ for 1866* 



Will be sent to any person, postage paid, on the 
receipt of $1.25, or to any of our agents, who will get 
up a Club of Twelve Subscribers for the year 1867. 



Inqntrl^a and Answers. 



Messrs. Eds.: — Can any of the readers of your valu- 
able paper ^ve me the mode of cultivating, gathering, 
and preparmg the Castor bean for market ? Also the 
mode of manufacturing the oil, and where tlie proper 
machinery can be had?— (?. Jf. /., Brazoria Co., Texas, 

H. J.— We can send you " The Horse and his Dis- 
eases'* for $1.60. 

H. C, (Mich.)— Ton will find ftiU instructions on the 
culture of the grape, in the Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter of Rural Affairs, for 1867. Price 80 cents. For 
sale at this ofllce. 

Messbs. Eds.:— Please inform me "through the 
columns of The Farmer, the best kind of grass or 
clover for a wood pasture, with a tolerably compact 
powth of red oak timber, from a foot to eighteen 
inches diameter. There are some of your numerous 
subscribers that can probably give the above informa- 
tion. An answer to this is respectfully solicited.— C. 
&, Jhsey County, Ind. 

J. E. B., (La Crosse Co.)— You can obtain hop roots 
by addressing E. France, Cobleskill, N. Y. See adver- 
tisement For culture, Ac, see article page 83, March 
number, Amibican Fajimer, 1866. 



Tbe Anaorlean Farmer— Tbe Press* 



We have to thank our brethren of the press for their 

many valuable notices of The American Farmer, and 

should be pleased to reciprocate if our space would 

allow. To give half of these '* notices" would more 

than fill our paper, but we copy below a few extracts 

from those recently received : 

Ths AifKKicAN Fabmeiu— This monthly af^cnltural joumsl is 
one of the b«8t that can bo coinmcudcd to the favomblo notice 
of oar farmers. It contains as much usi'Ail iutolli^'cnce as other 
papers of the kind which come much hitheT.~-J)tvtocraL C/t««- 
tet\ III. 

The American Farmer Is a good paper, filled with hiformatioii 
Important to farmers.— £7nton, Otnro, Wia. 

The American Farmer is one of the best of Its kind. — Mirror, 
ML Carroll, 111 

The American Farmer is a first rate monthly Journal We 
commend it to the farming commanity as a first rate paper. — 
GetiMeo Republiciiti, 

It Is In very neat form, with substantial reading matter. Its 
f market) table of farm products is especially interesting.— i^Aei- 
bunu Neu>9. 

The January number is neatly printed in pamphlet form, and 
devoted entirely to the interests of (krmers. We doubt not the 
benefit derived from one number would be found well worth the 
subscription. — Sentinsl, Eastporiy Mt. 

The American Farmer is one of the most valuable andl instrue- 
tlve agricultural papers in the country. — J)emocrai, Coshocton, 
Ohio. 

Tbe American Farmer Is the best agricultural and hortjcnltn- 
ral paper in the country. Noflurmer can afford to do without it— 
Regi^sr, Washington, 0. 

Every fiumer can afford to take one agricultural paper, and we 
recommend this. — Era, Savannah, WU. 

There is no better agricultural publication. — Inquirer, Eemp- 
etead, L. I. 

The American Farmer is a good agricultural and horticultural 
Journal. Its extensive correspondence is invaluable.— t/ourtMiZ, 
PottwilU. Pa. 

Worth ten times the price to anv practical Farmer, or even to 
a housekeeper in the country. — Chrieiuin Herald, Cincinnati, 

We could give many more such, but space forbids. 

From old subscribers we receive numerous expres- 
sions of encouragement and commendation, but they 
are too numerous to quote from. We are especially 
gratified at the substantial manner in which they have 

shown their appreciation of our efibrts to publish a 
first class agricultural paper. 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT 

For Every Bubioriber that will act u Aeura for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 

NOW IS TBEB TUmB 

TO DO GOOD TO OTHBR8, AND OBT PAT FOB IT. 



Eneonreged by the liberal manner our fiiends and agents hare 
worked in extending the circulation of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER daring, the fkll of 1866, we make the tollowlng liberal 
oifers for the spring of 1867. Every reader of THE FARMER 
can now obtain a Premium for rery little trouble.' The names 
for the large Premiums need not all be sent In at once. The 
Prizes will be sent as soon as the ftill number is received. 

The following are the 

I 



i*iiem:ixjm:8 i i 



prx:]m:ixjm:@ i i i 



BOOK PRIZES. 
For One Subscriber, and One Dollar. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, FOR 
186T. Price 80 centa. Or, 

SCRIBNER^S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK. 

Price 80 cents. Or, 

THE HORSE DOCTOR, by Knowlton,— and I p-i--, oa -*- 
HORSE TAMER, by Rarey. f "*** ^ ^^ 

For Two Subscriben, and Two Dollars. 

MINER'S DOMESTIO POULTRY BOOK, (Illustrated.) 
Price 50 cents. 

For Three Subscribers , and Three Dollars. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
1867. And 

BCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK,— 
80 tents. 

For Five Subscribers, and Four Dollars. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, 
BCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK, and 
MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK. $1.10. 

oa 
ROGERS' SCIENTIFIC ACRICULTURE. Price $1.00. 

OB 

EMERSON'S MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE. Price $1.00. 

For Eight Subscribers, and Six Dollars. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, by Jennings^ Price 
$1.60. oa 

EVERYBODY'S LAWYER. Price $1.60. 

For Twelve Subscribers, and Nine Dollars. 

RURAL POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
Price $8.00. OS 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, and 
EVERYBODY'S LAWYER. Price $8.20. 

For Twenty Subscribers, and Fifteen Dollars. 

AN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY, (selected from our list of 
books,) worth $&00. 

For Forty Subscribers, and Thirty Dollars. 

EBSTER'S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, (Latest Edition.) 
$12. oa 

TY COLORED FRUIT PLATES, bound in one elegant 
e. $12.90. 



SEED PREMIUMS. 

For 5 Subscribers and 94 . .$1.00 Package of Choioe 

Flowor Seeds. 
« 10 " $ 7.60.. 2.00 " " 

"16 «< IS.OO.. 3.00 " " 

« 20 " 15.00.. 4.00 " " 

" 24 " 18.00 6.00 " " 

" 80 « 22.50.. 8.00 " " 

"40 " 30.00.. 12.00 " " 



BAROMETERS. 

For 80 Snbscrlbem and 922*50 ~ Woodrnff"! 

Barometer. Price $io.oo. 
For 34 Subscribers and $25.50--da dapricc fli 
For 50 Subscribers and $37«50— do. da price iix 



SEWING- MACHINE. 

To an J one sending ua 

One Hundred Names, and $75.00, 

we will send a GSOYEB ft BAKEB 8EWIN0 MACHINE, 
Priee $65. These machines will be sent direct firom the nuna 
Dsetory. Or, 

A KNITTINa MACHINE. 

To anf person who will send us 

One Hundred Snbeeribem, and $75.00, 

we will send a LAMB FAXILT KNITTIHa KACHIIE, 
Prloe $65. These machines will be caruAiUy packed, and s^ui 
direct from the manoflMtory. A book containing ftill instnictiou 
and partlcalars how to operate, and set np the ^ork, will b« »t^st 
with each machine. 



GRAVES' PATENT BEE HIVE. 

We will give 

For 20 Subscribers and $15.00—1 Hive, 95.00 
" 30 « *« 22.50-2 do. 8.00 

** 86 '* *« 27.0(^-1 do. 

and farm ritfht 10.00 
" 40 " " 80.0O-8 do. 12.011 

" 50 « " 37.50-3 do. 

and right, with one swarm of B4H»a, 25.00 



CHORAL OROAN. 

To any person who will forward us 

Two Hundred and Twenty Names and $165, 
we will send a A 5 OCTAVE OBOAN, Single Set Beeds, 
Black Walnut Gate, Prioe $125. 

To any person who will send us 

Tkree Hundred Subscribers, at 75* Cts Eschf 

we will give a 6 OCTAVB OBGAN, Double Bet Beeds. % 
Steps, Full Paneled Cam, Price $175. Or, 

A 5 OCTAVE OEGAN, Boable Set Beeds, 8 Stopi| 
Beeewood Case, Prioe $800. 

^ir Write plainly name of Post Office and State. 

^^ It is not necessary that the nanios be all at one P 
Office, or in the same State. We send Tiic Faxxxs to any ^. 
or Territory as desired. 

^9"Bemlttance8 when practicable ahoold be nude by P 
Office Order, or Draft on Now YorL 

^^r Postmasters, and all friends of agricultural improvoir > 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward Bubscripii> 

Address, JOHN TURNBR^ 

Publisher and Proprietor, 

*Roe]&ester, N. Y« 
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Soteu OD the UTeatlier, for JDecember, 1866, 
aud Pint Hair of January, 1867— Beaulta. 

The first week in December was quite warm, but the 
second week was much colder, so that its mean, 59.1©, 
waft 2© below the general average, 31©. The second 
L:ilf was colder still ; the mean, 22.9©, being lower than 
the greneral average, 25.7, by 2.8©. Ol the month, the 
Ctneral average was 28.6©, being 2.7© above its mean, 
25.9©. The 2l8t and 22d were quite cold, and the 
morning of the 2l8t was 9© below zero, colder by 4©, 
ihjin ever known here in December. 

The water of the month was 3.22 inches. The snow 
of the days after the 17th, was frozen fkst with its rain 
on the 24th, but some disappeared on the 26th. The 
next day, P. m., commenced a severe snow storm from 
tae West, high wind and drifting snow on the 28th, 
wlien the roads were blocked up, and the cars ceased 
lo run till the 29th, in p. m., when the railroad track 
was open to Albany, but not east of that in Massachu- 
setts, till a day later. Here there fell a loot of snow, 
n.ore at the East, and still more in New England,^ The 
storm hardly extended to the city of New York. Some 
rain and snow fell, and all soon disappeared, and on 
the 30lh, fhe streets were dry in that city. But from 
west of Lake Erie, eastwards through the States, and 
over Southern Canada, to the Atlantic, the storm was 
S'.Tcre. 

The barometer gave the mean hight for December, 
20.43 inches, and 29.5 inches for 1866, and 29.53 inches 
for the 30 years. 

January gave a cold period for several days, and July 
;rave us its hottest period in 30 years, from the 13th to 
the 16th, and spread its high temperature over the land. 
M any laborers perished in the exhausting heat in New 
York. 

At the close of the year,lhe results are that the mean 
h..at of 1866, is 46.4©, and for 30 years is 47.0©. The 
TT iter of 1866 is 34.7 inches, and of 30 years is 32.6©. 
Tue greatest rain for one year, of the thirty, is 42.6 
inches in 1857, and the least rain in any one month was 
tJ.S inches in September, 1853; and the least monthly 
ruin is, 0.16 inch in January, 1837. One-fifth more 
r! = n fell in the last half of tlie year, than in the first 
i..iIC In the SO years, most rain has fallen in Scptem- 
>.r, next in July, and the least In February, and the 
a -it in Januarv. 

1 8C7.— January has given us pretty steady cold 
fv rat her, with some snow often, till the places made 
: ure by the wind of the great storm of December are 
:overed, and good sleighing has prevailed for days. 
n.e snow had not extended much to the south. The 
T.-an of first half is 19.24, and general average 25.36©. 
The lowest mean is 15.9©, in 1856, and 17.8 last Janu- 
iry. Barometer, 29.40. Not so cold as last year. Good 
lid winter weather, and healthy. On the 15th, the 
:.ld increased in the p. ic and evening, fell to 1© at 9 
'. sc, and at 10 o'clock, to 1© below cypher. 



Philadelphia. It's the 'shinners,' hucksters and 
middle men that are swindling us. Why can't we all 
turn in with the farmers and abate the nuisance ?" — &U, 
Evening JPasi. 

Why not ? It is the middle men that are making all 
the money. We entered one of our largest wholesale 
and retail grocery stores in this^city last fall, and asked 
the price of potatoes. **$1.60, sir." " Will you pay 
that price for one hundred bushels?" we rejoined. 
" Oh, we are only paying 50 cents," was the reply. 
Here we see the farmer gets 50 cents per bushel, for 
plowing his land, manuring, planting, hoeing, gather- 
ing, and carting to market, while the "middle" man 
pockets his dollar on each bushel for going between the 
producer and consumer. Cannot something be done to 
abate this growing evil ? We think there can. The 
principle of co-operation by rmited and organized effort 
must be entered into by the consumers of our cities and 
villages. We lately witnessed in this country a gigan- 
tic combination of coal dealers and carriers which 
raised the price to treble its real value. The people in 
defence organized local coal companies, sent agents to 
the mines, and supplied themselves at real value — as a 
consequence, the monopoly was broken, and coal sells 
at considerably less than half what it did a year ago. 
Now, why cannot we have " People's Companies" for 
purchasing and supplying flour, pork, com, beef, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, milk, poUtoes, Ac, direct from the 
farmers, and thereby avoid the "middle man's" impo- 
sitions, in the shape of extortionate charges, short 
weights and measures, adulteratioa and other "trick* 
of the trade." Let the people combine and crush out 
these non-producing, soulless monopolists. And on 
the other hand, our farmers in all cases where they can, 
should sell their produce direct to the consumer, and 
give preference to the people or their accredited agents. 
Let the work be commenced and prosecuted with en- 
ergy, and with a curtailment of the superabundant cur- 
rency, and an early resumption of specie payment on 
the part of the Government, the power of these 
leeches on the body politic will soon be disposed ot 

Our ExcluuBces. 



•• Making" an average of the markets all round, and 
Vilininirton, Delaware, only twenty-eight miles dis- 
aiit, will permit a family to live about sixteen per 
cnt cheaper than can be done in the same style in 



THE AMERICAN JOUENAL OF HORTTCULTUEE. 

We have received the first number of this magazine, 
published by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass. It is 
beautifully printed on superior paper, and well filled 
with valuable and Instructive reading matter. The 
long list of able contributors cannot fail to make the 
work exceedingly popular, and we are pleased to hear 
that it is meeting with the success it deserves. Such a 
work will be found invaluable to the horticulturist For 
subscription price, «fec., see January number of Trb 
Americaic Farmer. 

AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, N. P. Boyer & Co., Editors 
and Proprietors, Gum Tre«, Pa. 

A very interesting paper for farmers and stock breed- 
ers, well got up in pamphlet form, and filled with valu- 
able communications on the subjects on which it treats. 
We cannot, however, commend the style of appro- 
priating other publisher's editorials, and were surprised 
on looking over the first page, to find that the pub- 
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liBhen' columns looked exceediugly familiar, and on 
turning to the file* of The Ambbicak FAUMERf found 
that the whole, with the exception of a very few lines, 
was taken verbatim from our pages. They have it a 
little mixed up, but word for word, as originally pub- 
lished in this paper. Come, now, Messrs. Stock Jour- 
naly give us a little credit for the same, or at least the 
compliment of a notice among your agricultural ex- 
changes, which we observe you have omitted to do. 

The Northebn Fabmbs. — ^We have received regu 
larly this popular monthly, and always find it well filled 
with original and selected matter, particularly adapted 
to the wants of the farmers of the Northwest. . It 
Bhoold find an extensive circulation and hearty support. 
PublUhed at Fond du Lac, Wis., by E. H. Jones <fc Bro. 
Subscription $L00 per annum. 



RocmESTKX J&nnary 22, 1$6d. 
FLOTTE^Whlte wheat, $16.f50(a$17.00. Red, tl&OO® $16.80. 
GRAIN— White wheat, 28O(gi80Oc. Red, 270(?^275c Corn, 100c 
(^105c. Barlev, $1. Oata, 60(2^5&c Eye, 10i<ail2c 

WOOL— Firmer. 40<a45c 

HAY— 118. 

8HEEP SKINS— Prime, $1.25<^$2.00. 

PROVISIONS— Dressed hojrs, 'ili<fh>iH^ Hams, 12)^(aiSXc 
Lard, 18(*^14c. Butter, 28@)Wc Eggs, 86c Cheese, 17@19c 
Potatoes, [>0(^65c 



Neur York markets* 



BIPOETZD SX7BX8SLT TOB THK AMKRIOAH FABMKK, BT a BDWABDS 
TODD, OV THB KBW TOBK TIXXS. 



Nbw York, January 19. 

BEEF CATTLE — Since my last report the prices for beef cat- 
tle have fluctuated amazingly. During one week, prices wore 
up to a high figure, but the next week they were down. The 
post week, trade has been moderate. A small number of ex- 
tra fed animals were offered, a /«w of which were sold for 17>^c 
9 9)., net weight Good fliir bullocks, three and four years old, 
that had been finished with meal, were sold slowly, at 15c^l6c 
9 0>., net weight Large numbers of good cattle brought 18c(3^ 
14c 9 fi). 

In the New York cattle market no account is made of the hides 

and rough tallow. For example : if a bullock will weigh 1,200 

IDs. alive, M or60 lbs. ^ 100, is estimated for beef, and sold, say 

at 16c 9 fi>. on the 60 lbs. ^ 100, equal to 720 lbs. of beef or $115.20. 

for that bullock. Scores and hundreds of old rough oxen, thin 
steers, and half fattened dry cows, were sold for 10c@12c ^ lb., 
net wel^lit Fair to good steers, three years old, were sold the 
past week for 13c(2^14c ^ lb., net weight 

Cattle that arc well fattened, have sold very readily * and there 
is still a fair demand for such animals. But fanners had better 
keep all kinds of stock at home until they are really fit to be 
slaughtered. It is jKwr farm management to send neat cattle, 
sheep and swine, to New York markets: because butchers will 
not pay a remunerating price for animals that are not tolerably 
fat 

The average number of animals received at all the yards every 
week, including a great many that are taken directly to butchers 
is, 6,748 beeves, 84 milch cows, 1,194 veal calves, 19,820 sheep and 
lambs, and 12,818 swine. There are no doubt, several hundreds, 
of which reporters never hear of. 

The facilities and conveniences for shipping and selling beef 
cattle are now so ample and commodious, that any person can 
take liis own stock to New York,and sell it about as advantageous- 
ly as to employ an experienced drover or cnttle broker, and pay 
him three or four dollars per head for selling beef cattle, providing 
they are well fattened. 

MILCH COWS— There has been no change in the milch cow 
trade, since my last report Trade is extremely dull, prices are 
low. and sales .nlow. Fair to good cows can be purchased for $60 
<§>4iT0 per head. Poor ones sell for $40^$60. Perhaps once % 
Week 1 hear of an extra animal that was sold for $100 or $12& 



VE AL CALTES— The demand for Cat calves Is active at IS'- 3 
14c |J lb., live, gross weight A great manv calves are broueh : t j 
market "half dreased," that ia, with their noad and entru.ila r.- 
moved, and the skin on. Fat calves in this condition, sell rv*ti y 
at 15c@16c(9^17c^ lb. This is decidedly the most convorint 
and economical way to transport a caU^ or a number of frood r?.o>3 
to market Poor, half starved calves sell for 6c@7c@i >c \i ?> , 
liveweljrht Very young calves one day old, bring $2® $3 edoii. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS— Since my last report, the prices hai* 
fluctuated and been quite nhsteadv. The past week trade hai 
been quite fair. Real fat sheep, such as onr best fkrmers slauph^ r 
for their own tables, have sold for llc(^12c ^ lb., live, cr >3 
weight But I have seen only a few that were sold for th .'^• 
prices. Most of the sheep that are brought to market, are onh in 
fair, store condition. Scores of them are sprlnir-poor, wb/h 
would not bring 8c 9 lb., if sold separately. IJut a few po^ir on s 
and a lot of fat ones are weighed together for about 6c@,6c x? *>.. 
live weight The last time I was at the sheep market, 1 saw tt . pj 
weighing a drove of American Merinos, for 6c ^ fl>., live, trr- js 
weight eight of which would weigh about 700 Iba. Tbinstvn 
sell for about 4c ^ lb. A lot of good fist wethers would bring "e 
©8c ^ lb., live, gross weight 

SWINE— The swine market is dowiL The airiVBls for the pa5t 
week nuinber 20,482, besides hundreds that I, nor other rcfK^rt rs 
have been able to get any account of, as they are brought in from 




past few weeks. At the present writing, the Deet Westenv.com 
fed hogs, are selling at 7c@7>ic ^ lb., live, gross weight Comnina 
to rough pork, 6006)^0 ^ lb,, live, gross weight The best hozi 
dress^ bring 8c(g^si<c. But sales are slow at these figures. Tn» 
supply is fully equal to the requirements of the trade. There is 
no prospect that prices for sometime will advance much, if :it.? 
at all, beyond the present figurea. Dealers expect lower pric^i 
rather than higher. 

APPLES — Are In excellent request The best lots that aw 
sent to commission men, bring $6 to $3 per barrel I seldom m 
any apples in market that are offered for less than $5.50 [>er bar- 
rel Commission dealers usually charge about 50c per bam^l nr 
selling apples. In some instances, they sell for five per cent oq 
large lota. Sometimes they require $1 per barrel for selling. 

DRIED FRUITS— Dried apples are without change In pricos 
although some lots have been taken at 18c., but this ia exirvm^*. 
Peaches are scarce and quiet 

Applc% State and Western, |1 lb 10 (f?lS 

Apples, Southern, ^ lb -• ^hjdu i 

Peaches, Southern peeled, 9 lb 84 ('--o 

Peaches, unpeeled, halves, ^ lb 14 fT- 15 

Peaches, unpee led, quarters, V lb : 12 (Tj.IS 

Cherries, new pitted, |1 lb 50 (Tr— 

Blackberrie^ ^ lb 20 <rr .'4 

Raspberries, ^ lb 46 (T '"^ 

Plum^ ^ lb 54 (t: 5 

COAL— Poor people can have a glorious Jubilee now, as cnnl is 
cheap, and likely to continue so. Immense qiuntldes uf coal ire 
delivered in New York and Brooklyn, ar, $4.00(^$4.60 ner t- r. : 
and I see it advertised In some yaras for these prices. In nj-t 
instances, however, the ordinary stove coal is sold for about *." r*t 
to $6.00 per ton of 2,000 lbs., while coal is purchased, at the 
mines, at 2,280 lbs., per ** long ton." 

BUTTER— The butter market is literally glutted. I nevir 
before have seen such an abundant supply of butter in market it 
one time. Dealers and dairy men, have held back their butter i r 
a higher price, until it is too late to obtain as much as they cou: 1 
have got three months ago. 

Prices for good butter, have been very steady and uniform f .r 
the last two months. But dealers have to work hard to get the 
prices that are usually quoted. The ^reat trouble with n Xixrct 
pn>portion of the butter in firkins is, it is very streaked ; in 
numerous instances, some of the streaks taste strong. If a flrkir; 
of butter be of the first quality, except a small streak thn.u.;a 
the middle, the entire firkin is marked as a 2dc lot But if cuiti- 
mission men can gut more for it so much for good success. 

Although commission men tell reporters that a good qnaiity < f 
butter will bring 4.')C, they will not pay 45c; and a man miv 
travel all day long, and try to sell it for that price. There ^iv « 
to be a perfect combination among commission men to get thir-"» 
of the producers at the very lowest flgnro, and to makecn- 
sumers pay as much as can be obtained of them by a ayiitem of 
unmitigated extortion. 

Butter dealers repwt the price of Orange ooonty butter at 4.V 
^45c ^ lb., and they will tell you they will pay that araoint 
But let a person go there with a lot of choi<» Orange county 
butter, and there will be something the matter with it. so t.:'.t 
they cannot iMiy 44a But they will pay 85c or 40o ^ Tb.. a: 1 
sell it for 50c or even 60c » lb. It Is exceedingly dlflicnlt r. 
determine what can be obtained for a lot of butter, until it h.s^ 
been examined. Fair lots of butter sell for 30c(^35o ^ lb. 

CHEESE — The total receipts of cheese for the week erriir^ 
this day are 16.980 boxes — which is quite large for the perio«i >■<( 
the season. The advance in our market has, however, drawn "i.* 
every box that had been laid back in the country. The deinn- 
for export continued good, but the amount of trade is limitcii !•.> 
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thf firmness and advanced pretensions of holders. The deoiand 
{•>T l<K'ul trade is better aod more active. We quote: 

F I -t.iry Dairies. Ist quality, State, W !b 19^20 

} .(tory Dairies, '2d quality. State, ^ 2> 16(((il9 

> uiorv Dftirles, Western, ^ ID lT(9il8 

KiMu bairies, Ist quality, State, ^ lb 17(^19 

F^rm Dairies 2d quality. State, $ lb 16(^17 

Finn Dairies, Western, |> lb 160j.ll 

Skiimmd Cheese, Western and State, ^ lb S||;14 

Fann Dairies — common, ^ lb 15(g^l6 

C'OFFEK— Prices are declining. The snpply is heavy. A 
(! ^;h iiite effort is made to maintain high prices. The stock of 
l:;o ciiflee to-day, is 97,077 ba^s, sales on siclit. Fair Quality of 
I:*', c.ttie 5*ells for 15c@16c ^ lb.; pood, ltc@17>$ fj ro. ; prime 
c-:! .e, ISc ^ lb. Java 8«'lls for 24c(§'.25c In gold. Marlcalbo 
cxiJ.'L', lTc(5>lSc ^ lb. Ceylon, 19c(g^2Uc ^ft. 

MOLASSKS— Trade is moderately active. Choice New Orleans 

Hi ui->fis stlls for about 70c(t^S5c per gallon. The suoply of New 
«':Iitin<! molasses Is light, amounting to only SOU barrels. Of 

< : ur kinds there is a bountiful supply, at 40c(^6Uc per gallon, at 

w ln>ie."*ale. 

E(J(iS — Keceipts are light, and prices have advanced. 

J.-.>ey. Extra brands, ^ dozen 40@42 

S'.it.'and IVnn., ^ dozen 89(f^40 

Ofiinary Western, ^ dozen 85^36 

"W -tfrn, by Express, ^ dozen 87(^3S 

< iriulu ^ dozen 88(?(V«J9 

L.iiifd. ^ dozen 82(^34 

P»)rLTRY AND GAME— The immense stock of poor poultry 
] -ft <»vi'r has been worked off, and the market now is in a health- 
: -r ciiidition. Fresh stock is in full suppl}', and as the demand 
i- only acti%*o enough to keep the receipts cleared, prices have 
not advanced. 

DRK88KD POULTBT. 

Turkeys,^ t> IS(^ 

( i.i«fc»ns. f> lb 12(g^ 

I .•.-^•, V ro 11(5 

Ducks, ^ n> 17<a 

6A3CZ. 

Pirtridtres. ^ pair 75(^1.00 

^'isil. V dozen .< 2.00(^2.80 

^ - ni?'»n, circass, ^ lb 9(8^ 12 

Vr:ii<on, saddle, =^ lb lS<g^ 20 

IVairie Chickens, ^ pair. 60@ 70 

(JIIAIN — The grain market has been, and now is quite heavy. 
Pr.'T!' have declined, within a few days, Sc^lOc per bushel, on 
t . • price of wheat To-dav there was some six to eight thou- 
sa'i'i bushels of wheat sold at $2.18 for Chicago spring wheat; 
i , >'AuT lot for 12.2:3. and still another lot of a few thousand 
^ i^hels lor f2.0r>(?t*8.15 per bushel. Canada White wheat, is 
.v:iit at $;3.0?(ai#8.10 per bushel. WhiU^ Michigan. $8.20@,3.50. 
i .i}« la<»t sohl quiclcly; and at firm prices; still the market is 
r:«nualing and unsteady; oats have been offered in great abun- 
d IMC" at reduced prices. The supply Is said to be heavy for this 
"? .->n of the vear. State oats sell for 67c@,6Sc per sacks; New 
.i.r^iy oats, d5c(^66c oer bushel; Chicago oats, &4c@65c per 
.-■;>*. el. The prices for Darley have been very unsteady, for the 
; ist ffw days. Still for a good article, prices have been rather 
i: i|'roving a trifle. The demand has been more active than 
i.^:al. so that 1 heanl of one sale of nearly 50,000 bushels of 
"As 'em, for 80c per bushel. Canada barlev, 97c in bond, or 
1 1.1"' tree. State barley, choice two-rowed, $1.07(8^11.08 per 
L'asi.eL 

I'ti'.' trade in rye Is quiet; there is not much demnnd for rve at 
th' niilis. The great decline in wheat flour has prevented the 
.-;:a! ilemand for rye. Fair Western rye sold for $1.2.5^$1.27 
;->r bwshel; State rye, $1.27(^$1.28; Canada rye $1.12 in bond. 

Iijiiian corn has been in moderate request; and the prices have 
I'l' t;iatt'd more or less , almost every day. The supply is heavy 
a: .1 sales slow. Western mixed, $l.r2(^$l, 14 per bushel ; West- 
• T) white corn, $1.16<^$1.18 per bushel; Western yeHow, $1.17 

*].1M New Jersey yellow $1.07(&$1.08 per bushel; Southerm 
>• ..o\r. $1.11(;^$1.18 per bushel 

I' i<i generally concluded that prices must decline still below 
t . !<(.• tlgures, as there is not sullicient demand to maintain these 

4 .•'Uiiioas. 

MEAL AND FLOUR— There has been great decline In the 

7 "f .-5 of second rate flour, of late. The arrivals have been heavy. 
^ !•- has induced manv dealers to sell for what they could get. 
i.'i nianv instancea, a (fecline of 60c(g^70c per barrel, has conceded 
I ' j. ircliasers. 

V' '•u-nlay there was a sale of 8.000 bbls., of Snperflne State 
a- i Western, at $9.50(g^|10.40 per bbl. Several thousand barrels 
' • -oan.l State flour, at $10.40(a$12.40, and $10.15(g^$12.l5 in- 
r-ior Westorn Extra; Choice Extra, $12.25(^13.40 per bbl ; 8t 
LouLs Extra, $14.45(^16.76 per bbL 

BEANS AND PEAS— Receipts of beans have increased, but 

h -liivrs remain firm. Peas are dull and unchanged. 

PH.rae beans, Kidneys, ^ bushel $8.25^A50 

Prime bt- ans, Marrows, new, W bushel 8.25(^^.60 

Prime beans. Mediums, new,^ bushel 8.15(^3.25 

Prime beana, Mixed parcelo, y busheL 2.75(ri!v3.00 

Poaa, Canada, ^ bofihel 1.60(^1.65 



VEGETABLES— Potatoes are higner, and in better demand. 

Peach Blows, « bbl $2.5O(??',3.00 

Mercers. « bbl 2.5<»<r?>2.75 

Jackson Whites, ^ bbl 2.50^-2.75 

Buckeyes, ^ bbl 2 25^;2 50 

Dyckraan. f bbl 2.*5()(5;3."oO 

Chilian Rods, new, « bbl 2.50^ 2.75 

Swoet potatoes, ip bbl 6.00(^7.00 

WOOL— Is in moderate request The demand for manufactur- 
ing pnri)oseft rather increases. Nearly 2(»0.0O() lbs. of domestic 
fleece were just sold, at 45(^<>5c ^ lb. A large quantitv ol' pulled 
domestic fleece brought, some 80c, some 4(>c(?> 45c, and the host 
63c ^ lb. New York and Vermont wool about 50c(??.58c ^ lb. 
New England wool, 45c@65c ^ lb; Ohio and PennsviTania wool, 
60c(^55c; for medium 57c@07c for Extra; and 62c(^75c ^ B)., 
for small lots of triple extra picklock. 

Small lots of combine wools, G0c®65c Canada wool la rather 
scarce ; and is hold at about 70c@^75c ^ lb. 
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We are happy to inform our subscribers and the friends of Horti- 
culture that the success of our Magazine is already lar bevond the 
expectation of our warmest supporters of the enterprise. iJurserv- 
men and others interested in the subject in all parts of the country 
have taken up the work of its circulation, and are daily adding 
materially to the supscription list, and if but the same interest be 
continue*! Ave will have before the close of the year a circulation 
only surpassed by tw^o or three magazines or papers in any depart- 
ment of literature. 

We promise in our prospectus to improve with each issue. Th« 
February number is our evidence thus far, and for the future we 
have accepted articles fhom E. W. Bull, the oriijiuator of the Con- 
cord Grape; HunnewelL, Elliott, Donald Mi tcht-ll. Dr. Kirtland, 
Solon Robinson, Flint, Parkman, Rand and others, and promises 
from other prominent writers. East and West, and we feel confi- 
dent with the aid thus ottered, to meet every expectation of our 
subscribers. Questions from subscribers In any department of 
Horticulture will receive ftill and explicit replv in our columns. 

Thanking our (Hends for their efforts thus'far, we would beg 
them to continue, assuring them that their kind assistance is 
necessary to carry " The American Journal of Horticulture'' were 
we desiie to place it. 

J. E. X I H, X O N & OO.. 

PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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~ the ChiHvL Oreta the round, pun,iDiu]oa] (jaaULyof 

ID SwiLi, [utentad bf thrmtfUn, and nHd 

SWELL.'h)' 

TbB awell It 10 amnia^l that It la mannsid enttreTj bj tbe 
tbel as Ihej rest DD the blow pednls, wUbuuI Id the iFSat ob- 

The oTtavI CUIJ1>L%B. used tn the Choral Organs, n«rl; 

l^ia UiiKUaL Sua Bass, lolruducfd bj us, adds moeh to tbe 

Theyemi.loy none but tbe most oijierleneed worktnea, and 

materials shall be ux'd In the mannfacture of the Ciioral Oa- 

ClrnniDirn wbo baTe need Ibi'Oi. ttvm yuuDrlnti.'ndi'nls of Sab- 
bath ^hcKda, Teaehiw of Public Schvols, as Bull ns a laj^ nom- 

CllOKALOl'oA'ITareln iJl lespect* aaperio" lo evoj olb« 
road loBtnuaent made. 
Tin fblloHliig anamon; the 

TESTIMONIALS. 



Piom Fio£ H. 0. Tlmin, the eminent FiamBt 

Saw YoM, October 1, 1SM> 



HaTlnl oaratnlly « 



ir OhormI Oreans, I take n 



heard, belne dcvuid of that r«ed<tMai ao ubjecClaiuible cesefmUr 
iB tauimmi'nt* of that kind. 

The Bwell muwed by the feet, la ilso an ImproTtmant by 
which the most ehanolng tlfccle may be pimluoed. 

Id ad<Ullon to av agreeable toacb, [ Iblah tbeir pleaalDg ext*- 
rtor leiYci tnjiTilne to bt di>!lred. Wlahlnj you all enecesa, 1 
remain yuun moat rtiiwICtDlly, U. 0. TIMM. 



Fmn TvA Haley, Teatdterof Hnmo in tlie Public 
Mumli, Newark, IS. J, 

ITiwAut, SepUmber It. ISen. 

happy lo say thai they havs riTen. and are gtiing, entln; x,:.'- 

than I liaT* arer beatd In any other reed Initnimsnt. 

Tonra tmly. F. I USIXf. 

Vtw Tou, Baptamber SI, l^^rjl. 
I haia amnlnBd yonr Choral Orzana,and am delii^hM wt:^ 
them beyond eipreselon. All tbe llghtaod shade oT Diu.it.'ri) ii- 
pressloa that cad be obtained Id a reed Instrumeot, la coinMii'J 
lb the Cborml Organs^ I am wlleularly pleucd wUh Ihp i^-tt- 
Ing of the gnutusted swell. It b decidedly one of the ^'dictt 
Improvemanta Eo Keed Or^oa. 

Youra, very respeotflilly. d. F. n^LET. 
Dim^or 1^ Mutfoin Ra. Dr. Crotbift Ckureh, Faurlli ArL 



DincterifM^iHcin S- 



I. B. BAKTLETT. 

m. Mr. euMO Chun*, Wrf .<lr./l. 
8. F. POWEBS, 
Diridor i^Myaic inSto. Mr. AlrtrodfwV rs^rcl 
H. A. BARTLETT, 
Orjanitt <n PreAyttriaa Camh, bilA Slrt,t 

From Ut& Obistopher, fbrmeilf Hin Uafion Ma- 

OngoT, tbe aaoompliilied Oi^uiist of the 

Broadway Tabenuole Ohnnih, N. T. 

JA1HTAMM55;. 

Tour Cbonl Organ affords me real enjoyment, f find nonr i4 





llb.*t^;lTr"L'S 












Tbeiradnated swell deserves partlcDiar coi 
dlBen To a marked dogree from anything 1 ba> 




eyer heaM, tU 



The Cihoial Organ. 



i!y needs Co be known to be I^ 
liar Lpsirumaniai lu kind belbre the poblle. 
KespBclfally yours, UAKtON CBKtSTOFHEE. 



FH.IOE LIST. 
Black Walnut, Oil Finished 

STa Portabls single Sal Baeda »}" 



OoUve, Tuio Banks Kayt, t'om 



ita Bwde, Elgbt Stop^ 



Reaewood, Polished. 



«Te,8ln|-loSetReodi.. 



Three Sirtalteeils, ?lx Str>|l^ fancy asa 4U 

....... "—■.-■'^j.^ruur Sets Heeds, Eight Sliipa. 

V 

.ya, Poor Sets Kecda, Elgbt Slope. 



^r-A llborsl dlsconnt 
tSTThe Trade inppUed al 



of this Und K 
Clergyman ud 8ji 



T. S. BBBBY, 
ITo. B98 Broadwar, Netv Tork. 

To wboiD *U ordan (« Organs or Agenelat ahaald be addr. t»J 
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VI c is: » s 



or 



S Si S ID S , 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1867. 

Is now pabliflhed, and will be forwarded by mail to 
all who deiire, postage paid, for 16 Gents. 

TT U a heautiftillv printed Annnal of «boat O^E HUNDBED 
X PAviKS, nearly 

OXE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

o'l w< >' >cl , of chulce flowers and yegetables, and a BEAUnFULLT 

^"U»i:ei)PLate. 

It hI^o contains aconrate descriptions of the leading fl<»Bl 
tr 1411 rtvt. and Improved vegetables, with tall and plain dlreo- 
t.'':is fur culture. Sent FREE to my customers of 186A. 

Addresa, JAMES VIGK, 
j^"-tf Bocheeter, N. Y. 

NEW SEED CATALOO-UE!! 
•J. >I. TIIOItBXJK.IV &> CO.»S 

AOTJAL DE80EIPTIVE PEIOED OATALOGTJE 

or 

EITCHEN. &ARDEN. AND A&RICDLTURAL 



I 



» 



IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 

J. H. THOBBITBir ft CO., ' 

f' b 15 John Street, New York. 

^ ATALOOUE3— giving instructions how to get the best 
Crops. How to grow, market, and other valuable hints by 
A 'i:>']i :ho market men as well as the amateur, can be the moat 
•'>'-?fuL Sent on receipt of 10 cents. Addrusa, 
I -It A. M. PUBDY, South Bend, Ind. 

1 i \i\ r\r\r\ hop sets— English cluster— extra 

i.^JyJAjyjyJ strong, bearing full yield first season after 
- -.T' II _•— price only $8 per 100, or $26 per 1,000. First orders first 
.. V. .1 A Book on HOP CULUEE given FREE. 
j'tn-ic Addreaa, ED. FRANCE, 

Coblesidll. K. T. 



c 




\ 



DELICATE SUBJECT DELICATELY TREATED. 



WHY NOT? 

By Fnf. H. B. Storer, X. B. 

Cl..th,tl.00 Riper, 80 cti. 

'T-t^A hy all BookaeUers, and sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
prio*.*. IBB ft SHEFABB, 

. j.a-2t FabUsben, Bottoo, 





THE 

MOTHER'S 

JOURNAL 

AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Honaehold, embellish- 
ed with Engravings and Music It Is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial in matter, attractive in style, and (hrnishce a saintary 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in thefr 
noble but difficult work, and to make the household healthy, 
happy, naeAil, and good, la the ot^ect of Tuk Joubsiau 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 

Five copies, $7. Ten copies, 918. Single numbers, IS cents. 
Agents wanted in every church, town, and village, to socnrc sub- 
scribers. Direct aU letters to MOTHERS' JOURNAL, 
sep-tf COO Broadway, New York. 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 



W'E will send a $S6 Sxwino MAOBnne, either Wheeler A 
Wilson, or Grover & Baker, to any person sending na 
the Names of Eightxkm Nkw Subsceibkbs to the 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

with the money ($63) for one year in advanee. 
We have sent away aa Premiums more than 

FOUR HUNDRED. 

of these Machines, and they give nniversal satirfketion. 
The new Bnbscriben may be fttnn one, or from various pla^ei. 



Orover 4e Baker Sewing Machine, <^ anv HyU^ by ordering 
through us and sending us the price of the Machine and $12 ad- 
ditional, will receive the Machine ordered, and a Receipt for 



BunuEK YxABS* subscription to the Obskbvbb. 
^^Send by Check, Draft, or Post Oflloe order. 
Sample Copies and Circolars sent free. 

Terms— $3.50 a Year, In Advance. 

SIDNEY E* nORSEy Jr., Sc Co., 
feb-lt 87 Parle Row, New Yortc. 



1831. 



THORBVRN'S 

OX4> XSTABUaHXD 



1867. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 

HAS REMOVED from comer of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane to No. 46 Hudson Street^ (between Broad- 
way and Green streets,) when^ he will be happy to see his old 
customers, and as many new ones as please to call. Will have 
on hand all the leading and best varieties of Vegetable, Garden, 
Flower, and Field Seeda. Also, Bird Seed, Washed Silver Sand, 
Mucking Bird Food, Cuttle Fish Bone, Canarv Birds and Cages, 
Gardening Tools, and everything appertaining to a well-kept 

Seed Store. 

8AKUEL T. THOBBUBir, 

46 findflon 8t., Albany, B. T. 
Catalogue ready abont the 15th of Jannaij, whldi will be 
mailed to af^licanta. 
Bouquets at all timea. feb-3t 



$30.00 PER HTBEK. $30.00 

WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE 
Union, to Sell an article needed in every fkmily. $80 
per week and expenses, is cleared by some of our agents. Sam- 
ple sent for ona dime, or circular, on receipt d your addreeat 
with stamp. U. B. COMPANY, 

feb-lt* Burlington. Mletk 



THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



RELIABLE, t- 



KNITS A HTOCKINO fiUBSTANTIALLT , 

ItMUqplttownwork, knits Iha heel Into tbB nloeklng »iid 
BiiHPWt off the toe- leaving only* jaull opening »l theTieel, 
Ud no band-knUIIng. [I knlU inr tin. vltliont remoilr- 
Defd1e^ ftom two ]ua],i. rormlng ■ ocird, up to lu mil upscll 
»ldon8 inil I141T0WI1 by Tiryine tho number of loopi, ud kcl 
the Wide SlDEle Fkt WeV Ihe Dnnble F1*t Wet,, the Fli 
Elhbed Flit Web, uid tbe Fuic; Btbbed Flit Web, wllhH 
»*dgei. 

SQ OTBSB MAOBItfS IS TBE WORLD OAJ/DOASJ 
OF THSSB THINGS : 
It KntU Bhanlt, Boodt, Nublu, Buki. BnskAul dnu, Juk 
eti, Shltui. UnderBhlns, D™wor», Chlldrtn'i Cll»fc^ Boj'r 
Hulu, Camfuns, Smriklni and Sketing Cspi, Bnoo BhwB, Ug 
(tins, Aft-hme, Cravits, Busiwodiirs, Por»» Tldlei^ Olavei, Mil 
UDB. it. At. "KnlU' • Yitfd of Plilu Work In Tkb Mibdtu 



•.ATSn. 



IT 13 SIMPLS, DURABIB. AND EASILT Of 

TbeBeolDgMu'hIne 1> confined ta seolngtogoU 

hbrlcfk The KclItlDg Mncklne utnally UuiufiKtur 

*L1. TH. piior™ Wgnl'en nS^nlng from 116 I^ »!* wr ««k 
koUllng Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Wortted aitlclea. Tbe 

Farmer doubles the vnlne of ■- >■ — - '— •— • 

(Ouda. HIa girls or boye pr_, 

by It Htcbest Premium Gold Uedals awarded UuihelalA Fair 
of tbo Amerlcsn In.lltnta, New York. TBIl MHlBmc 
MASSACHranre CH.BITAHt. .esoci.T.OM, Bo«to»^l 



Koehester. K. T., !« Smith's Arcsds. 
Bnm.lo, N. Y., 800 Main Street. 
Ukvelnnd, O., 4» Publlo Square. 
Clnclnuali, O., 148 West Fourtb Street. 
Detroit, Hlchlgan, IM .leRenoo avenna.' 
CblcAgo office, W WsBblngtoD itreeL 

I>avi^n]iort, loWs, !4 Nortb Brady street 
Br~Sead for ClicDltr, enduelng stamp. 
LAMB KNITTlNtJ MACHINK MANUFACTmilNQ Oa 
au-tf RoouuTU, K. T. 



PRSAflXJBI 

CHESTER WHITE PIGI 



F o x( s Jk. Xj ie:. 



POE CIECTJLAEB AND PEIOEa, ADDEKSS, 

R. P. BOT£B k CO, Oiua Tim, Olurtw Oo., Fsnii. 



Jy-t/ 



GRAND CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. 

I>OTY*S AXT. yj X-TFXEIfc. 

A PPROVED bT lb* AUHioui Inttttnls Farman' 



Mrun. Boblofiin, 



. ISIb, aad eapeolally 

iblofiin, <ta]DD, Bergen, asd otlksr pmi 

fight fautiared pwmda, and floatahnli dollar au 
Ing taaell.andlai^prollt ' 



i^r^ 



tat nroni . 

„. , ^^, .--arfoiiramMM ftrOnt 

DoUan and taave ■ good bnalDHi of your own. Bampia aeai n; 
Bxprcaa, on receipt of oDO dollar. 

AddrM^ WM. If. SOTT, 

dM4t tt Omnkadt Stiott, K. T. 



B OBBAT FAIULT SBWINO nACHIAE. 



Groyer&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCB 

SEWING MACHINES, 

An Bnpeiior to all othan for the folloviiig nasosE : 

1, Tliey Bew direct &iHn the BpootB,and reqnlrc no renlDHtj:,; 

S. Tbey are more easily undenload and used, and letillablvbi 

a. Tbey are capable of eieciillnc perfectly, wltbout ehin^v .^ 
adjaetment, a mueb greater Tarleiy of work than any vli.a 

elastic aod dumble, especially upon articles which re<Liilre t"LT 

"^''Tbl""' iX'lil""'' 'uf ' '""'^ 

wrongbt. Is much the most plump snd beautiful In iiH. til 

a. Tbe Btruetore of the teamlsauch that, though itbetniii 
broken at Intervsls uf only s hv stitchea, It will neither uins, 
nm, or nvel. but remain tarn and durable. 

by„Uielrownoi)«i«tloii 

artlolHKItclioJ or made op with" silk. 'ngupi, -. 

B. These msehllrM, ill KtlllUuu to their inperlDf mcril" I- 

aSOTEB ft BAKES 8, M. CO, 
49S BroKdwaj, Kew York. 

»p-tf or,i8 Bteto Bt., Bocheatet. 

XTTSTTItE EV TIIE BEST. 

THE UNION nCTCAI. LIFE INSURANCE 

ore or polldea. No llllgatiDD of elslmt. Heuy Crocker, Ff< ^i- 
dent: W. H.nollister, Secretary. 

Aue la, No? ember 1st. 1848 t!.lli-TM4; 

Losses paid to data 

Dividends paid to date 

AVEIABE AIIOAL DIVIDEID TDI rOBRTEEl TEABS, 
rorty Per Cent. 

This Company la one of Che 

Olileit, Safest, and beat Life IiuuraDce Companies in it 
Uoited Stale*] 

The aecoTltT of Iti InTeatmanta and theeeonom]' of It! :ij 
ral management baye suoeeaafDUy CD 
?nce of the pubUc, and made 
Tbe BUtorj Of Ita Put, Ita I 

It Isnea all the ordinary fOnos of policle^ and hie some p::- 
if Insuring, ouaiifAL WITH tmi-r, to which public atteuiioj « 

It Is pnnly mutual; 
ALL THE FBOFITB ABX SITISED AmUAlLT 
AKOiro THE mSUBED. 

Call befora Insuring elsewhere. 
iDTsatlgatlon la Inrited. 

EDOAB A. BEWITT, flsnarkl Ag»nt. 
Bl State atreat, Albuiy. K. Y. 
H«KnTLBoBn™o!i,I«striotAg't.BS Arcade, Koohester, S. Y 
J. Edwh SuLti, Local Agent, SS Anada, Bochealer, K. Y. 

C. T. KiioB, Falrport, N. T. 

Anonaw B. Oopmii. Agent, Batirla, N. T. Jta-t: 

ANDHOO JOHNSON."— Hia Comle T.tfe 
Baiby. The richeat book oot Fnll of enpravir. 
OnlyMeMit*,paat<tH. AddcaH^ HUHTEB & C<^>.. 

dec-et Slntdale, N. U. 
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VI C JK » S 

or 

SEE 3D S, 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1867. 

Is now publiihed, and will be forwarded by mail to 
all who denre, pottage paid, for 16 Cents. 

TT H n hi'aiittftinv printed AnntuI of aboat ONE HUNDBfiD 

J. rA'iKa, uearly 

OXE IIUXDRED FINC BXGRAYINGS, 

»'i \rr .' h\ . of chulco flowers and yegetables, and a BEAUTIFULLY 
("LoiiLD PLATE. 

It hwi contains oconrate descriptions of the leading floral 
t.- ;^i.-f:<. uudiinproTed vegetables, with fkiU and plain direc- 
:. ^13 t'ur culture. Sent FBEE to my customers of 1660. 
Addreu, JAMES YIGK, 

ii^i-tf Soohester, K. T. 

NEW SEED CATALOGUE!! 
jr. 3X. THOJRBXJRN & CO.»S 

AXJS^AL DEBOMPnVE PMOED OATALOGHIE 

or 

KITCHEK, fiARDEN, AND AGRICULTURAL 



IS XOW READY FOR MAILING. 



r-b 



J. H. THOBBUEir ft CO., ' 
16 John Street, Hew York. 



r^ A TA LOO UES— giving instructions how to get the b««t 
v., ( rop^ How to grow, market, and other valuable hints by 

.- -!. tnv market men as well as the amateur, can be the most 
' -. -^fiil. Sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address, 

fit A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind, 

1 J \i\ CiCiCi ^^^^ SETS— ENGLISH CLUSTER— extra 
i ^.'^JAJKJkJ strong, bearing fhll yield first season after 
- • I' lu— price only $8 per 100, or $26 per 1,000. First orders first 
-> 1 . . A Book on HOP CULUBE given FREE. 
,.ii. JC Address, ED. FRANCE, 

Coblesklll. N. Y. 



8B 



11 A.RITl^X: TT 

O 3LACHdtifES. 



Fally LI 

p«7 ttum Ojo to eauo 
tr^t«d Oraalan. 



. BzcJiMf^ Mrrttonr girra. 
(muUk, Fur. term*, lllu** 
•rlth lUinp, eltiMT 



tR0THEB5;,OH<}^ Agents, 

L4 GhMtnut St., Fhfla., 
fSI BsMMlt 81^ Toledo. O. 



'VS/'JkXr'rSS. 



\ DELICATE SUBJECT DELICATELY TREATED. 

W H Y NOT? 
A. 13€>gJs, for X2very HYoman. 

By PmL H. B. Storer, X. D. 
CU>th,|1.00 Fteper, OOeta. 

S>/.d by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
[>r [.nco. L££ ft 8HEPABD, 

; ia-2t Pabliahwi, Botton* 





THE 

MOTHER'S 

JOURNAL 



AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

Is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household, embellish- 
ed with Engravings and Music. It Is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial In matter, attractive in style, and Airnishes a salutary 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in theb: 
noble but ditficult work, and to make the household healthy, 
happy, oaeAil, and good, la the object of Tua Jouknal. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 

Five copies, $T. Ten oop1e^ $18. Single numbers, 18 centa. 
Agents wanted In every church, town, and village, to s««curc sub- 
scribers. Direct all letters to MOTHERS' JOURNAL, 
sep-tf fiOO Broadway, New York. 

TAKE YOUR CHOICET 



WE will send a $06 Bkwino MAOBnrx, either Wheeler ft 
Wilson, or Grover ft Baker, to any person sending oi 
the Names of Eightckm New Subscbibkbs to the 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

with the money ($68) for one year In advanoa. 
We have sent away aa Premlnms more than 

FOURHUNDRED. 

of these Machines, and they give universal aatisfbetlon. 
The new Bnbscribers may be fkrom one, or from rarions pUMeft. 



Any person wishing to pnrchase a Wheeler A Wilson, or a 
Grover ds Baker Sewing Machine, <^ any HyU^ by ordering 
through us and sending us the price <» the Machine and |12 ad- 
ditional, will receive the Macuiue ordered, and a Receipt for 
SLXTssir Ykabs' subscription to the Obskbvxb. 

^7~S«nd by Check, Draft, or Post Offioe order. 

Sample Copies and Clrotilars sent free. 

Terms— $8.60 a Tear, In Advance. 



feb-lt 



SIDNEY E 

87 



nORSEy Jr., Sc Co., 
Park Row, Vew Yoric. 



1831. 



THORBURN'S 

OZ4» X8TABUSiatI> 



1867. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 

HAS REMOVED frt>ra comer of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane to No. 46 Hudson Street^ (between Broad- 
way and Green streets.) whertt he ^i 11 be happy to see his old 
customers, and as many new ones as please to call. Will have 
on Imnd all the leading and best varieties of Vegetable, Garden, 
Flower, and Field Seeds. Also, Bird Seed, Washed Silver Sand, 
Mocking Bird Food, Cuttle Fish Bone, Canorv Birds and Cages, 
Gardening Tools, and everything appertaining to a well-kept 

Seed Store. 

BAMUEL T. TH0BBT7BN, 

46 HadMn Bt, Albany, K. Y. 
Catalogue ready aboat tha 15th of Jannaxy, whidi will b« 
mailed to applicants. 
Bouquets at all timea. feb-9t 



$80.00 PBR ITBEK. $30.00 

WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE 
Union, to Sell an article needed In every fkmily. $80 
per week and expenses. Is cleared by some of our agents. Sam- 
ple sent for one dime, or circular, on receipt ot your addreaa, 
with stamp. U. B. COMPANY, 

feb-lt* Borliogton. Mioh. 



THE AMERICAN PARKER. 



RELIABLE, t™ 



I BTOCKINO StrBSTANTIALLT OOMPLETK,- 
lU own work. kOU Iha li»l Inu the sUKklD«*iid 
ff the tof, luvlDg onlyi amall opening Ht :bea«el, 

>oi>A, TifnTilDK 4 corcLtip to Ite (tall citpAdtT; 



the wide Slorle Fl»l V 
Bibbed Flit Web, ud U 



SO OTBEB HACHINE IS TUB WORLD CAHDOAiTX 
OF TBESK THINGS . 
U Phuwli, Hoodi, Nublu, Sick*, Hi 



— , , Cl>M,jMk- 

denblrti. Dnnen, Childnn'i CInete, Boj'a 

eins, Affl-hine, Cniv»t», 6u>ppiirl,.rs, Pnrsei, Tldlel, Qlovefc Mlt- 
UDL *c, to,.. "Knit* » Vurd ef i-lalu Wort In Tin Miboth : 
.palrof^wtidomplMl-lfl h.lfK, botir. For Fwnllli^^ W«il 

JT 18 SIXPLK, DVnABLE. AND EASILY OPKRATBD. 

Th.govliigMiKhlDe l> coiiflasd la xnlaglefeUierpiirU or 
"" "-■— - •■ -- -inilly M»Dur«iurei Ibu (lb- 

iing from «1S lo ISA per ■- 



ilrl^ Und 



hbrlcs. ThfKnii 



koltllng lloiliTy uid Slaple ud 1 

goudL Hie glrle or boyi prepATe It 
penw, From 100 Ui 150 pe 



linm GoM MwUls iwird. 



cry article iiroduc^'d 
IcdltallhelmleFilr 



viblblted, ]HUJ)4UA all othii jCAOBiirB. 

Bochestn-, N. T., it Smith's Arud*. 
Biiinilo. N. Y., 800 Main Stnel. 

Clncinmli, <S.. MS West Foortb BlrMt 
l>etrolt, Uicbl^^M .TefrfnoD iveuna,' 
€hlcn£0 Dfflfie. W Waehlneton itneL 
tJL Lonl*. Mu., S4 Nortli PUth atnet. 
IhivvniKirl, lovti, H Sortli Bwlr atnet 
^P^dead ror ClfODlar, andualDg lUrap. 
LAUfi KNnTUia UACHINX UANUFA<7rirBIN0 CO. 
au'tf Eaaumu, N. r. 



PRsanusz 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 



FOB CIRCULAOa AIID PBICKS, ADSSBBS, 
H, P. BOTES A CO, Onm Tim, ChMt«r Oo^ Ttnn. 



J7"./ 



GRAND CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. 

DOTys JVJCIL.X3 lUFTTSXC, 

APPROTKD bi the AmerloiB laatUnta Pamwn' Clnb »t Ita 
arHton held Jnsa Itlk. ud Mpvdallr comnieDded b]' 
UrMn. Boblnaon, Qalan, Bernii, andotbarpnnnlnant mambvn. 
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The dny* grow longw; th« returning sun 
BhtDU dni™ In iraiiner nyi upon tho eirth 
Bun Dunlled Id her rube of fl«cr wblte. 
gdrlflh hoe M meltlag wlDdi 



leu with ■ laftiiDtDg ilgh. 



or greybeud winter 

To-di}' ttui lir It uR 

That t*lls of iprlng time in toe eunny oducd ; 
Ta-n»rrow dltha Iky Is blushed wltbclnD<U 
And rcDl with fartous wisdi ud httlng blul*— 
nieinblemsof«r»lgiilng power who sow 

Bo wKrilke Mm. ngietTul. fields hia sw>r 
To April, light, (mprieloiu. wolconie ■till, 
Belful, Me, «.■.». 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Pot not off Ull next moDth wh^t CMi be done 
this. A day gained now ma? prove to be of great 
value nect mooth. Get everTthing read/ for Bprlng 
work, and whatever wa do, let ub do it with all our 
might and with willing banda. Let plane for the 
eeaton'i work be oompleted, and a correct account 
k^t of all the operations on the lann from month 
to month, m that at the close of the year we m*.j 
be able to deritre aome benefit by the experience 
of the coming " leed time and harvest." 

Ainvau — shonld not be allowed to stand and 
shiver io the cold, bat kept warm and comfortable ; 
if they are not, they will require donble the amount 
of food to keep up their bocUIy heat, and cannot 
poflsibly thrive. Attention must be paid also to 

CLE&inJNBBB— of stables SAd cow bonsea. Let 
tham be cleaned out thoroughly every morning and 
evening, and the mannre removed far enough away 
to prevent any of the rialng gases &am circnlaUng 
In the air which they bresithe. How often we see 
the mannra ^led np against the bam dose by the 
Btockl It is a bad practice, and is detrimental to 
bcMlth, ' aad Mqaiiea only a little extra Ubor 



to remove it to an appropriate place. This month, 
if not done «lre«dy, all the 

Mamukb — availablt), ehould be carted to the fields 
ready for spreading on the land. Place It in com- 
pact heaps, just wltet« wanted, and as soon as the 
weather permits, let it lie distributed evenly over 
the ground. 

AsTinciAL Manitrbs. — We hope oar friends will 
take note of the result of any experiments they 
may make this year with artificial manores, and 
give ns the figures to publish In The Fauuer, 
(Other for or agunst. It is of great importance for 
UB to know what manures give the best returns, and 
upon what crops and soil they are used, so that we 
may profit by the experience of others. 

Drain Tilbh — should be drawn this month and 
the lann examined to see where droning is neces- 
sary. " The underdraiuing of land is the fonnda- 
tlou of all agricultural improvement." Oar esteemed 
correspondent, " R. H.," of Mumfoid, N. Y., writes 
us as follows in regard to 

" Pols 1>baimb. — Having for more than forty years 
been constructing different kinds of drains, I have 
come to the coaclusioa that the pole drain is the 
most economical of any that vre have put down, on 
all soils that are not strong. No drains should be 
lees than three feet deep, so that the surface water 
filter through two feat of earth. In putting 
down drains, drain tools must be provided. A 
spade with blade fourteen Inches long, and five 
inches wide at the top, and three at the lower end. 
The ditch should lie fift^n Inches across at the t«p. 
and three at the bottom, and smooth when it is 
ready for the pole. A pole five or Ai inches through 
laid In the dlt«h, slip on to it, and settle It down 
within six inches of the bottom of the ditch, then 
fill np the ditch and pack It down so that the mice 
will not make botes, to let the surface water in at 
the lower end of the drain. A screen should be put 
in so tliat the musk rate could not go in ; If they are 
suffered to do so, their digging is apt to stop th e 
free flow of the water. The pole drains that I put 
tn twenty years ago are good now. We have mad' 
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use of cedar poles wliich show no appearance of 
decay." 

Bebs. — ^Very many yalnable colonies have already 
suffered starvation, and many more will follow, un- 
less immediately- attended to. Clean out and 
examine eveiy stock, and if food is wanting, set a 
box of honey upon the top of the hives, or fill a box 
with old honey in the comb. Lump sugar moistened, 
or white candy, placed in a honey box, is a good 
substitute. Never place the food in the bottom of 
the hive, it will surely draw robbers. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

Raising Calves — See article on this subject in 
the April number of The Farmeb, for 1866, page 
105. 

Grain and Other Seeds — ^for spring sowing 
should be cleansed, and got ready this month. 
Select the best, and let them be as free from seeds 
of weeds as possible. 

Implements — should be examined and repaired, 
as we suggested last month, if not already done. 
See that the teeth of the harrows are all in, and 
that they are bright and ready for use. This will 
also apply to plowshares, which should be smooth 
and sharp, and free from rust. Time will be gained 
by attending to them at once. 



THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF FARMING. 



It is well to set forth, occasionally, some of the 
arguments infavor of the farmer's calling in order 
to counterbalance the influences that are drawing 
so many of our people into the villages and cities. 

A young man, about to choose his calling for life, 
should seriously consider whether its Influences will 
probably be such as will tend to establish a good 
moral character. We know that such considerations 
generally have but little weight with the young — 
that the prayer, "lead us not into temptation," 
is seldom uttered by them, although of the highest 
importance ; because they are so confident of their 
ability to take care of themselves, and resist tempta- 
tion whenever they may present themselves. Yet 
here is where the greatest danger lies. A young 
man, trained to virtuous habits, will be more likely 
to resist any ntdden temptation to depart widely 
from his early teachings, than those inducements 
which present themselves, in his daily occupations, 
to vary slightly and gradually from those conect 
principles which have hitherto guided him. 

Those little concealments and deceptions so gen- 
erally practiced in commerce, to make sale of goods, 
gradually weaken a man's integrity and diminish his 
self respect, and often pave the way to greater de- 
X>artures from virtue. A lawyer is tempted by a 
large fee to espouse an unjust cause, until after a 
while the habit of advocating the wrong makes an 



inroad upon his moral character, and deadens his 
perceptions of right and wrong. The doctor wants 
patients, and the temptation to keep a rich one on his 
bed longer than necessary, is often irresistible. And 
so, if we go through the various vocations of man 
to obtain the wherewith to sustain life, we shall iki 
that most of those that ofier large returns for mod 
erate efiTorts, exert influences that gradually sap the 
foundations of moral character. On the contrair. 
most of the influences pertaining to the farmers 
calling have a tendency to strengthen his moral 
character. 

First, he is sustained by the conviction that his 
calling is an honest one— that the products ofhii 
labors bless his fellow creature&— minister to their 
natural wants, instead of creating artificial ones. If 
any conscientious Ikrmer doubts that the glowing ol 
healthy food has a tendency to strengthen his virtue, 
let him try the experiment ©f growing a crop of to- 
bacco, and see if he is sustained by an approving 
conscience. Certainly it requires no argument to coa 
vince any one, that pursuing a course in oppoeitioa 
to the dictates of conscience, is a moral ii^ory. 

Again, the farmer's sense of justice, of equity, is 
sustained by the consciousness that he is fairlv 

• 

earning his living — ^that he is giving ait equivalent for 
his food and raiment. He. who by f irtonate specu- 
lation, or by drawing a prise in u lottery, or by 
inventing a popular medicine, is enabled to acquire 
a large fortune by little .efR)rt, does not enjoy the 
consoling reflection, that he has given a fair equiva- 
lent for his g^reat wealth. 

The fanner's life brings him daily Into the closest 
intimacy with nature, and he is continually remind 
ed of his dependence upon an overruling Providence, 
for the fruits of his labors. In every blade of grass, 
in every tiny flower, in the smallest Insect, as well 
as in the noblest animal, in the creation and growth 
of every species of vegetables and animals, he beholds 
a power and a mechanism beyond his comprehensioa 
and imitation, and he knows that a greater Bein^: 
than man, is their Author. When he sows the seed 
upon the growth and maturity of which the pro- 
longed existence of man depends, he knows that 
unless the Creator gives his genial sun, and sends 
the " early and the latter rains," it will never get- 
minate or grow into the bread, or fruit, op vegetable, 
that sustains life. 

But the manufacturer deals with nature at second 
hand. He receives the raw material firom the farmer, 
and converts it into the various forms, convenient 
for use. The merchant, still further removed from 
nature, exchanges the products of one country, or 
section of coimtry, for those of another. His asso 
ciations are more with man than nature, and he 
relies for success more upon his own wisdom and 
shrewdness, than i^n the guidance of PioTidence. 
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And thus, in none of the YocaHons of mankind are 
they so constantly reminded th&t there is a God, as 
ill the fanner's. 

The home inflaences of the fiirmer's life are con- 
ducive to yirtue. He partakes of his meals, and 
spends his evenings by his own fireside, in the 
bosom of his family, subjected to those healthful 
and refining influences, enjoyed nowhere else so 
well as in the society of women and innocent child- 
ren. The townsman who spends his evenings in a 
round of amusements, attending balls, parties, thea- 
tres, operas, &c., &c., knows but little of the happi- 
ness to be ei^oyed at home. He goes abroad for 
those social stimulants, which the fiBirmer finds at 
home, and is exposed to temptations that he would 
be sliielded from in his own family. These are 
w( i(rhty considerations in favor of a farmer's life. 
^Vho would not feel safer in rearing a family upon 
Aann, than exposed to the vices and corruptions of 
a city ? Who does not believe that his son, trained 
up to a life of labor — tUling the soil-^-would be less 
likely to go astray, than if brought up in a city where 
lie can scarcely step Into the street without encoun- 
tering the immoral, the vicious, and the criminal ? 

OUR EASTERN LETTER-No. 7. 
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▲MXSIOA.K FABKSB, BT «. 
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It has been some time since I have posted the 
readers of The Ahsricak Fabheb upon matters 
and things in this easternmost section of Uncle 
Sam's dominions, and I will delay no longer. 

2?ie weaiher comes in for the first notice. We 
liaye not experienced any extreme cold, the lowest 
the mercury sank being 14^ below zero, but Janu- 
ary gave much continued cold weather. The win- 
ter has been noted for the heavy and long continued 
8now storms, the roads being impassable for weeks 
at a time. On the first day of February, there were 
over three feet and a half of snow upon the ground, 
very badly drifted, and dry, and not easily trodden to- 
gether. The depth of the snow and condition of 
tlie roads, greatly retarded and hindered the win- 
ter's marketing and lumbering. 

The markeU for fitrm produce have been well sus- 
tained at good prices. Our great crop of potatoes 
will nearly all have been exported before this is 
read. The price in tlus market where thousands of 
buiihels are sold every day, jias ranged from 46 cents 
to 60 cents a bushel. The variety grown and sold 
here is almost wholly the Foote. A few Sebecs and 
Jacksons are also sent out for the Boston retail mar- 
k et . Hay has been quick at $20 per ton for pressed, 
and is tending upward, with a probability of bring- 
iotf $25 by spring, for loose, as the present winter 
has been a hard one for the hay mow. Apples, 
Baldwins, $1.60 per bushel, and scarce ; butter, 80 
and SSoenta per pound, dull ; beans, $3 ; peas, $1.60, 



per bushel. But little doing in the stock selling 
line at this season of the year. 

Maine State Agricultural Society. — At the annual 
meeting the following were elected officers for the 
current year: — President, Seward Dill; Secretary, 
S. L. Boardman ; Treasurer, W. S. Badger ; Trus- 
tees, S. Wasson, W. Perdval. The question of 
holding a State exhibition next fall was discussed, 
and a resolution has been brought before the Legisla- 
ture for aid towards effecting that object. The 
prospects are that it will be granted. 

The Maine Board of AgricuUttre — ^held its annual 
session commencing on the 16th of January. The 
following are the officers : — ^President, Samuel Was- 
son ; Vice President, Asa Smith ; Secretary, S. L. 
Goodale. The Board was composed of able men, 
and its reports and discussions embody much useful 
and interesting matter. The annual report of the 
Secretary is as usual, a model of its kind, and 
receives the well merited appreciation of the read- 
ing farmers of the State. 

The State AgrieuUural CoUege — ^will probably f o 
into operation next spring or summer. The plan 
of erecting separate buildings on the farm, instead 
of one costly structure, seems to meet with the 
most favor, and will probably be adopted. 

A Wool Oroweri^ Convention was held at Augusta 
on the 2dd of January, and resolutions adopted, 
strongly advising and recommending a change in 
the tariff on wool, not less than that proposed by 
the Cleveland Convention. 

Remarks. — Upon the whole, the prospect and 
condition of things as regards the fitrmer and his 
occupation, is quite encouraging. Those &rm pro- 
ducts of which we had a surplus for market, have 
commanded remunerative prices, and with our mix- 
ed system of husbandry, there is little danger of 
any great loss in any one particular direction. We 
raise and sell cattle, wool, potatoes, hay, and apples^ 
for each of which our soil and climate is peculiarly 
adapted. Our farms are not deteriorating, but are 
gradually improving, and our people k^p pace with 
the progress of events, refinement, and civilization. 

Pio BREBDiKa. — An English breeder says the 
BOW should be larger than the male, and the male 
the more perfect of the two, as the good or bad 
points of the boar will preponderate in the young 
ones. He says that the boar the sow may have 
had pigs to the litter before, has a great de^ to do 
with the following litter. He once put a black sow 
to a white boar, and had some black and white pigs. 
He then put her to a black boar, and still had some 
black and white, and had to wait for three litters 
until he got rid of the white. He once purchased a 
Yorkshire boar, and ninety-nine per cent of his 
stock died firom inflammation of the lungs. He 
afterwards learned that the sire of the boar died 
firom the same complaint. 
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OUR FLORIDA LETTER— No 2. 



ITBBTm ro» TBI AMMMiaUS TAKMBB, BT f. IK KITOIIXLL, 
T0LU8IA OOVNTT, FLORIDA. 



Eds. Fabmer : — ^Not having christened my loca- 
tion as yet, I am obliged to leave it blank — minos. 
You are probably aware that a large portion of this 
State is not fenced or surveyed into town lots ; also 
that a man is sometimes under the necessity of liv- 
ing some distance from towns. Townships are six 
miles square, and only numbered, not named. Con- 
sequently, as I am located twelve miles south of 
New Smyrna, and seventeen from Port Orange, the 
only points which have arrived at the dignity of a 
name, I can only date from hlank, or township 19 
south, range 35 east, on the mainland side of Mos- 
quito South Lagoon, Florida East. My location is 
one of a half dozen shell mounds rising abruptly 
from the shore of the lagoon in a distance of six 
miles, reaching an elevation of eight to twenty feet, 
and containing from five to fifteen acres. One is 
named "Live Oak Hill," another " Cedar Bluff," and 
the others are known by the name of the owners. 
We are too romantic to think of living on Mitchell's 
hill, so we are discussing the question of names 
with as much interest as people invest in a name 
for the fiirst baby. We are balancing now between 
Hackberry Point and Paw Paw Grove, as expressing 
the distinctive features of our location. 

I owe you, Messrs. Editors, an apology for my 
apparent neglect during the two months past, and 
my excuse is, too much else to do that was more 
pressing— packing up, and moving, and being a long 
half of the time with no place in which to write^ 
the journey, building shanty, unpacking, getting 
things ready for housekeeping, improvising tables, 
cupboards, storerooms, in doors and out of doors — at 
the same time getting those settled who came with 
me, encouraging the homesick and despondent, and 
doing about the work of four men, with no patent 
labor-saving helps or common conveniences to enable 
you to work in a decently comfortable way. Since 
getting myself and others sheltered and wound up 
for business, I have been hard at work clearing and 
grubbing up weeds and bushes, and planting win- 
ter vegetables, at which I have worked so hard 
through the day, as to be nnable to write when 
night came. Now that the most serious pressure is 
removed, I propose to attend to other duties that 
have been so long neglected. 

Letters and papers from the North speak of cold 
weather — snow and ice ; but it is impossible for us 
to realize such a condition and temperature. We 
have had three slight frosts, all within the past week, 
and none severe enough to kill squash and sweet 
potato vines. My bees work nearly every day as 
busily as if it were June. Christmas day was as 



cold as any we have had, the thermometer being 
40 at sunrise, 54 at noon, 44 at night ; clear and 
sunny, north wind, warm and delightful out of the 
wind. To-day the average range of thermometer was 
60, varjring only four degrees between sunrise and 
sunset. We have had several fine thunder showers, 
enough to bring up seeds, and keep them growing 
finely, but in November and December have not 
lost a day's time in all. for bad weather. The rule 
is, warm and pleasant, and there is a great charm in 
the novelty of winter weather that you cannot dis- 
tinguish from June, and in which you make your 
garden and sow your seeds, working with coat and 
vest off, and in a good healthy perspiration. My 
neighlwr sent me a good water melon for Christmas, 
and has a good crop of squashes g^wing, with 
which he proposes to supply me through the winter. 
I have growing peas, cabbages, tomatoes, beets, 
potatoes, &c., planted since I came here, about the 
1st of December. They ought to have been planted 
in October or September, and though they will do 
well enough now, they will be later. Melons, com, 
beans, and very tender crops of all kinds, are 
planted in February and March. Frosts are not 
unknown about St. Augustine, Smyrna, and on St. 
Johns River, in March, but in this latitude it is a 
very rare thing. 

The orange crop is very fair this year, and is eell- 
ing at $1.50 per hundred — ^the transportation, and 
in fEkct, the whole business being so managed, as to 
leave no profit to any one. They have been worth 
$4.00 to $5.00 per hundred, in Savannah. Verr 
fine lemons are raised here, some of them six inches 
long ; limes too in abundance, but there is no atten- 
tion paid to a crop for market. They are both easily 
raised, are very productive, and the trees are very 
long lived. There is another fruit here, very com- 
mon, and capable of being made profitable, and that 
is the citron. I presume it is the citron of cx^m- 
meroe, but the process of preserving is not under- 
stood here at all. The tree is a straggling, lone. 
horizontal-limbed, quince-like afiair, twelve to tif- 
teen feet high, with a large evergreen leaf similar to 
a lemon, though larger, and the fruit is as larg^e as 
a half grown Hubbard squash— knotty, yellow, fra- 
grant, and good looking enoi|gh to be worth Bome- 
thing. It is a beautiful sight, the wild orauge-i 
scattered among the for^t trees, and glistening in 
the dark evergreen foliage, just as beautiful as 
though it were not sour enough to make a man's 
hair stand on end to taste them. The honunocks 
are full of them, and the facility with which th'r^y 
can be budded and planted into a sweet grove makes 
it astonishing that so few people take the trouble to 
do it. The process is, to saw off a wild tree of any 
size, let a sprout start, and then put a sweet bud i u 
to the sprout and transplant it to where you wish i; 
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to stand. Budding is best done in June or Joly. 
With care, it can be done in Febnuury, when the 
trees begin to bloom. Keeping the trees mulched 
with some kind of grass or weeds, and a little trim- 
ming, seems to be about all the care the trees get or 
need. A good many oranges crack, burst open as 
though they were too big for their skin. The cause 
1 find no one to explain. When once split, they are 
attacked by insects, birds, toid possums^ and soon 
disposed of. I caught a young 'possum UMlay poach- 
ing, and brought him home to show the children. 
It seems quite peaceable, but has a very bad trick of 
opening a long mouth full of yery sharp teeth that 
look dangerous to officious fingers. The ears are 
like those of the deer mouse, pretty thin, erect, and 
aristocratic— the tail long and round, and as rough 
as a rat-tail file ; the average color, a bright iron 
gray. The coons and 'possums, and deer, and rab- 
bits, are so numerous as to prevent the raising of 
any kind of garden or field crops, without dogs to 
protect them, and as hunting is an amusement that 
kicks at both ends of the gun — saving the crop, and 
helping to feed the family — it does not seem quite 
8o much a waste of time as in your better fenced 
State. Bears are also very plenty, and there are 
trails all through the hommocks, made by the var- 
mints, as though they were used by d^ves of cattle. 
A colored neighbor of mine keeps five dogs, and is 
seldom without a supply of bear meat and venison, 
which he never forgets to share with me. He is 
engaged in catching green turtle for Northern mar- 
kets, and I find my table most abundantly provided 
with turtle soup and steaks, such as would make an 
alderman's mouth water, as the good wHl ofibring 
of one of those much abused Freedmen. He is a 
character, and I will some day give you his history. 
He owns a small place which he has cleared and 
built upon— one of those shell elevations spoken of, 
and his house is never passed without a call from 
boats going and coming through the lagoon, and to 
and from Indian River. His wife gets up a most 
eiwcellent meal on short notice, and the family 
is held in vexy high consideration by every one who 
k no ws it. There is not a more self-reliant, energetic. 
Independent man in Florida, or one better and more 
favorably known. He is so much above the aver- 
acre of native whites, in everything that makes a 
m/in, that the comparison is ridiculous, and when- 
ever Congress shall heed the voice of loyal citizens, 
south as well as north, and give us impartial suf- 
frage, there will be few white men in this countiy 
wlio win cast their ballot more understandingly 
than this same William Soovy. I am reminded that 
one miserable, low down whita ehap herb, threatens 
to emigrate to Bruil, if the Freedmens' Bureau 
^ends the colored colony here as proposed. How 
sorry we should all be 1 



In my next, I will send you a table giving record 
of thermometer during January. I shall also en* 
deavor to give you a few items of business prospects. 
Time and space will not allow it this time. I am 
overrun with applications from people who want to 
move to Florida, and have the coolness to ask me to 
make them a present of five dollars' worth of time 
in answering a thousand questions, when I have 
scarcely time to attend to one-quarter of the busi- 
ness on my hands that is by far more profitable. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY "8. W." 

wmimN fOB Tus axxucjls vAxxaa. 



OOMMISSIOinZB WBLLS' BXVSRTTS SSFOBT. 

&very farmer should " read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest" this masterly, intelligent report^ 
particularly that -section which is headed, "The 
true protection ^f the American Agriculturist." It 
would seem that Mr. Wells has been inde&Ugable 
in procuring an array of facts and the testimony of 
expert practical men, to enable him to make a judi- 
cious tariff bill ; but as his bill recommends a tariff 
of duties much higher than his very logical and 
well sustained report would lead the reader to anti- 
cipate, we will not now enter Into its merits, but 
only recommend his very argumentative report^ 
plain, simple, and matter of &ct as it is, without 
any attempt at fine writing or rhetorical flourish 
but full of the plainest information on all the vital 
interests of the countiy, that now sufibr or are 
jeopardized by the present abnormal inflated state 
of trade and the currency, for the evil of which he 
sets forth the remedies. It is evidently the %iin of 
Mr. Wells, instead of inflating.prices still higher by 
an increased tariff for protection, to enable the 
manufacturer by an approximating sound currency 
and consequent cheaper materials and labor, to 
make goods so cheap as to become an exporter, able 
to compete in the markets of the world with the 
European manu&cturer, as our cotton mills did un- 
der former low tari£b, low prices, and a sound 
currency. 

THB ADYA1VTAGB8 OF EABLT FZ«AHTZKCk 

How many farmers lose the best of a sesson wait- 
ing for the soil to get dry and warm enough to 
plant 1 The stereotyped phrase of a slack turner is, 
^'No use to plant a cold, wet soil." Granted; but 
this only proves the vital necesrity of making such 
a soil dry and warm by underdrains, and If clayey, 
by fall plowing also. Our sessons are so short and 
capricious, that unless we thus lengthen out the 
growing season, we shall rarely have large, well- 
matured crops. In fitet, a maximum crop of Indian 
com can hardly be grown, unless it hasa good stand 
before the long, hot days of summer begin, fi» it is 
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the hot weather that makes the cereal yield. I 
noticed that the dent com grown here the past Bea- 
Bon, stood still daring the Teiy cool months of 
Angnst and September, and nothing saved it from 
fiulnre, but early good tillage, and the extra hot 
weather of July. Late transplanted cabbages and 
beets were pinched by the very hot, dry weather of 
July, that saved the early planted com. 

FABMIKO m WIBGOKSm. 

Here is a farmer from the prairies of Soathem 
Wisconsin, who has over 250 acres of prairie already 
plowed, to be seeded with spring wheat In April. 
It was plowed in November and December with two 
cast steel plows secured to a frame, plowing from 
five to seven acres a day, with four horses driven by 
one man. The soil is of finely comminnted sand 
and vegetable mold, so unctuous and adhesive as to 
dog a cast-iron mold board, even when scoured ; 
hence the cast steel mold board is indispensable. 
He says fencing is so expensive that the cattle only 
i^e fenced in, and generally in small pastures — 
while the grain fields and meadows are unfenced. 
The line between farms is indicated by stakes only, 
each fiurmer plowing up to the line, and turning a 
farrow against that of his neighbor. To make up 
for small or short pasture, every farmer grows In- 
dian com in drills for soiling Ms cattle. Lumber 
from Chicago and Milwaukee costs so much, that 
farmers generally are without cattle sheds or 
stables, and as many bovlnes are only straw fed in 
winter, those whose hides are not on the fence in 
the spring, are nearly all summer gaining the flesh 
they have lost. Yet there are many good farmers 
there who manage these things better. It appears 
that rabbits aie increasingly numerous on these prai- 
rie farms, and very destructive ; and strange as it 
may seem to our sportsmen, wild geese in large 
flocks are great depredators in the com flelds in the 
fall, and on the wheat fields in the spring. It would 
seem that they have no experts with the gun or 
rifle among these prairie farmers. 

BIDGINa A GLAT BOIL m THB FALL OB BABLT 

WLBiTKB. 

A corroBpondent of Tke ChwiUry QenHeman ad- 
mits the necessity of plowing and ridging clay 
loams in the fall, but he objects to cross-plowing 
and harrowing in spring, "becauBe it deetroys sur- 
&oe draining, and buries up too much of the soil 
that has been pulverized by the frost." To this may 
be replied that no well underdrained soil needs snr- 
&ce draining ; It may always be cross-plowed and 
harrowed with impunity as soon as the frost is out, 
and the weather fair and dry. So far from the frost 
*neliorated surface being iojured by harrowing, it 
7 makes it the better for early planting. I never 
an early erop of garden peas, onions, beets, 



sweet com, &c., that was not planted on a soil ftJl- 
plowed or ridged ; and then two seasons out of three 
peas planted in April will stop filling their pods, and 
the vines turn yellow if we have hot, dry weather, in 
early June ; and to attempt to raise a late crop of 
peas in an Indian com growing region is a bootless 
task. I have always found that com planted in 
early May, on a heavy soil that had been ridged in 
the £bJ1, never &iled to be an early crop, and much 
heavier than com planted late even in fieivorable 
seasons for the late planted. 

COBN COBB AB FOOD FOB CATTLE. 

Although the cobs of well ripened com contain 
too much callous or woody insoluble matter, to be 
nutritious, even when ground — ^yet there is this sea- 
son, thousands of bashels of cobs from soft, unripe 
com, that bovines will eat even in preference to good 
hay. Let those who doubt it try the experiment. 
These cobs are not only soft and easily masticated, 
but they contain much of the nutriment which 
should have gone to perfect and ripen the soft corn. 

THE FBOFTT IK BABLT PLAKTLNO. 

How, many feirmers lose the best part of the sea- 
son in the spring, waiting for the surface soil to 
dry 7 Our seasons are so short and capricious, that 
unless we lengthen them out by early planting on 
drained soil, a maximum crop of com, no matter 
how well manured, can hardly be had one season 
out of three. The last was one of the worst com 
seasons we have had in many years, only about half 
a crop of sound com was gathered in Western New 
York. Yet, all well tended garden com ripened, and 
the Ohio dent was nearly a maximum crop on well- 
drained, early planted Q^lds. 

To Pbotbct Shsep fbom DoaB.^If sheep are 
kept in the same lot with cows or fat cattle, no dog 
wiU disturb them. As soon as the dogs approach 
the sheep, they run to the cattle who drive off the 
dogs. A fkrmer for thirty years, in Shelby county, 
by adopting this plan, never lost a sheep by dogs. 
although in the Bame night the same dogs killed 
sheep in the farms north and south of him.— i2vrai 
Otntkman. 

Adyantaqb of Sheltebeno CATTLE.-7-From the 
experiments of an English farmer, it has been dem- 
onstrated that sheltered sheep eat one-third less of 
linseed cake, and two pounds less of turnips per 
day. And yet, notwithstanding this, the increase of 
those housed, as compared with those that were not, 
was as fourteen to nine. An equal, if not greater 
advantage, is derived by sheltering cattle. 

FtBBiNV is liquid in the serum of the blood ; it is 
allied to albumen, and was for a long time Buppostxi 
to be identical with it in fibiine muBole. 
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SUBSOIL PLOWING. 



Restoring Crass Lands, Ao. 



wEmsx roE thm AiaauoAir vAsiam, by x, l. nntiY. 



The subject of deep plowing is beginning to be 
appreciated, and it wiU be found in their re- 
lums of crops, a large increase by its advocates over 
those who still adhere to the way their grandfathers 
"skinned" the surfiau^. The roots of many plants 
run down into the soil to a great depth. Take 
for instance, clever. The fine roots of this plant 
may not nnfrequently be found in prolusion 
two, three, and in rare cases, four feet below the 
surface ; hence the advantage of this plant to the 
soil. An old English writer, while on this subject, 
msely remarks : — " In forming a kitchen garden, I 
Lad occasion to trench a wheat field, and found the 
Boil matted with fibers to the depth of about four 
feet, six inches ; but stronger roots extended even 
l)€low this depth, and were traced down five feet, 
ax inches." This applies also with great force to 
those roots that grow down in what are called tap- 
ro<3ts ; an instance has been revealed of carrots run- 
ning down eighteen, twenty, twenty-four, and 
thirty inches ; thus it must be apparent to any re- 
flecting mind that deep plowing is highly necessary 
to give the roots full play, and the secret seems to 
be this, to turn np the subsoil. The deeper the 
ground is plowed, the prospects are increased for a 
crop that will pay ; that is, if you manure liberally 
in addition. Manure is the key note in fanning. 

A novel way to r^uvinate grass land, — I shall 
take an old piece of herd grass that at the present 
time yields less than half a ton per acre, and at the 
eud of five years, without breaking up or fresh seed- 
ing, I will raise a crop of two tons per acre. Then 
I will go to work to bring it back to its Eden state, 
though not quite ; but so it wiU pay for mowing. 
This is done by permitting the crop to stand until 
the seed just vegetates before cutting ; as by mow- 
ing the crop, as many do, when but half ripe, the 
roots bleed to death. This is why the second crop 
£< tarts so slowly. Is this not k fact, farmers ? If not, 
let me know, for I am one of those who seek for 
more light in the noble science of agriculture. I 
would recommend top-dressing as one grand aid in 
t he plan of restoration. The scrapings of the yard — 
t Iiat as a general thing are full of sorrel and prairie 
bTrass seeds, hence unless plowed in, make one extra 
Iioeing necessary-— can be spread as top^iressing, 
^vith good results. 

Another great cause is allowing stock to mn over 
rour mowing fields, and grub them all down. That 
-fiuses the snow to blow off, and the grass roots to 
Veeze. It would be money in the pockets of the 
armers if they were to buy hay in the luring, and 



keep stock confined, rather tha.n to have them tramr 
pling over the mowing fields. Many &nneni have 
to " 'bout &ce" as to their present slack system of 
farming, or they will leave i^ heritage to their sons 
that will be like self-righteousness — ^the more they 
have, the poorer they will be. 

Selecting Sheep. — The most approved form in 
a sheep is general roundness of shape and fineness 
of bone. The chest should be broad, the ribs weU 
arched, the back and loins, broad, flat and strait ; the 
limbs should be short in proportion to the body, the 
head small, the ears thin, the skin soft and elastio^ 
the wool soft to the touch, thick, and coining well 
forward to the face, but not covering it. The faoe 
and forehead should be clothed with short hair, 
and the eyes should have a lively expression.— .Sb. 

Dbt Hat fob Cows in Soxhsb.— Oows 8om»> 
times get a surfeit of grass, espedally in wet, warm 
weather, when the grass is succulent and rich. This 
feed distends the bowels uncomfortably. An arm* 
ful of dry hay once a day will serve to absorb some 
of this moisture, and benefit the cow in several re- 
spects. _ _ _ 

An ounce of isinglsss to each gallon, first dissolved 
in hot wine, then bung up cask and shake thorough* 
ly. The above will settle blackberry wine. 



DAIRYMEN'S CONVENTIO 



Address of X. A. Wlllsrd. 



^ Kb. Willabd commenced his address by refer- 
ring to the action of the convention last year ia 
regard to sending an agent to Europe. He was not 
insensible to the honor of having been selected to 
go abroad upon this mission. It was one of great 
responsibility, and while the tour was one of peca- 
niary loss to himself, it did not lessen his deep obli* 
gations to those who were active in the movement* 
and reposed confidence in his ability to furnish the 
expected information. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars had been saved 
to the dairymen of America in this year's sales by 
having timely possession of facts relating to the 
production, demand, and prices of cheese in Qreat 
Britain. The sales in the home markets are regu- 
lated by prices abroad. When the home markets 
were glutted in June, prices would have declined to 
from twelve to fifteen cents, had not factories been 
put in possession of the true oonditicm of things on 
the other side. This indnced fiictoriee to be firm in 
keeping the price of cheese at remmierative rates. 

Ksl allusion was made to the establishment of 
butter and cheese fkctozies combined. Some had 
been eminently suceessfol, and reaped large profits ; 
othen had ibiled. With the hotter it wasnotths 
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fkolt of the wystem, bat imther of the persons who 
did not understand their management. It was thus 
in all kinds of business. Some would prosper, while 
others would lose. 

The dairy interest in Great Britain was large. 
There were no statistics in regard to the production 
of cheese in England, nor of the annual yield of 
other products. The assumed reason for this defi- 
«dency was that the EngUsh fiEumers were opposed 
to baring statistics made in regard to their crops. 
He thought there was another reason of a commer- 
cial nature that had more weight. The English are 
a manufacturing nation. The country is densely 
populated, and is unable to supply the necessary 
food for consumption. Would it be policy for her 
to lay bare her necessities so that other nations 
which have food to sell could take advantage of 
thran? Her commercial men operate with more 
success by having these things covered up. All are 
interested in having food ftimished at as cheap rates 
as possible. When food is dear the price of labor 
must advance, or starvation ensue to the laboring 
dasses. It is an object to keep labor cheap, since 
England maintains her supremacy in the markets 
of the world by underselling. 

Mr. Willard gave a description of the dairy dis- 
tricts of England — ^the appearance of the country, 
the character of the soil, grasses, and manner in 
which farms are generally conducted. The dairy 
farmers of America had much to learn in the man- 
agement of fiurms. English farming was vastly 
superior to ours. It may be compared to our garden 
culture. Weeds are not permitted to get possession 
of the soil. The English &rmer uses more capital 
in his business than we do. His rents and taxation 
are often more than the whole receipts of a farm of 
the same number of acres with us, and yet he pays 
these and makes a large profit. 

The speaker described the stock kept upon the 
dairy fiirms, and the way they were managed. The 
production of meat has become a science in G^reat 
Britain. No where in the world will you find such 
excellent beef and mutton. The animals are bred 
with particular reference to this object. 

The English dairy fSumers do not wear out their 
eows, and then sell the carcass of skin and bones, as 
is customary here, but when the cow begins to show 
signs of fikiling in milk she is fkttenod and sold at a 
profit. Ui, Willard described his tour through the 
ij^reat cheese district in the south of England, giv- 
'Mg a particular account of the manner of making 
cheese in Wdltdrfca, Gloooestershire, and Somerset- 
shire. £tedKd«eilhink there was anything in the 
WiltskisB «■ Gleiieester process that would be of 
any advantage te AmerlcaA dairymen. The cheese 
was generally Inferior to our liftctory make. The 
quantity mado annnally per cow was less than in 



our best dairies, bat the Cheddar dairymen did bet 
ter. They often made as much as 000 pounds per 
cow, annually. The Cheddar cheese took its naiiie 
from a small village in Somersetshire, situaUKi at 
the foot of the Mendip hills. It is a thick cheese, 
15 1-2 inches in diameter, and from 12 to 14 inches 
high, and bears the highest quotations of any in tlie 
English markets. The shape was originated itmx 
one hundred years ago, the £iirmers of a neighbor 
hood combining their milk, and making the cheese 
at each other's houses in turn. It is a very hi:i 
character of cheese, and its excellence has nevt: 
been surpassed in American dairies. The distinctive 
features of excellence in Cheddar cheese are em 
braced in the following points : 

1st. Mildness and purity of flavor. 2d. Quality, 
which consists of mellowness and richness und^^r 
the tongue. 8d. Long keeping qualities. 4th. So- 
lidity or freedom from eyes or holes. 5th. An etv> 
nomical shape as regards shrinkage, handling and 
cutting. 

A minute description of the process of manufac- 
ture was given, as Mr. Willard saw it in the Some: 
set dairies. He was at some of the most notd 
dairies in the country. Was at Mr. Gibbons, \rb'^ 
took the gold medal for the best cheese at the Inter 
national Elxhibition at Paris. He was at Mr. Josial 
Harding*8, of Marksbury, the great exponent of 
Cheddar cheese making in England, and with Mr. 
McAdam, of Gorsty Hill, Cheshire, who has written 
an essay on cheese making, and was the means of 
introducing this process into Scotland and ChesLin.. 
This process, Mr. Willard thought, was the on.j 
one from which suggestions if practical utility 
could be drawn, that would be of value for th 
cheese makers of America. 

The leading features of the process consisted is 
an early expulsion of the whey, exposing the cu:! 
a long time to the air, and allowing it to come t 
maturity, heaped up in the tub, or spread out in tL 
sink. This, together with the grinding of the cur: 
salting and pressing, differed from the process us^. 
ly adopted at our factories. He thought the ear/ 
drawing of the whey an advantage, since the wl 
often contains taints of the worst character. Tl 
sooner it could be got rid of, consistent with 1 1 
necessary operations, the better it would be. T: 
curds should undergo the proper chemical ch&np: 
after the whey was drawn. We can not give il j 
brief abstract, all the peculiar features of this \ 
cess, or the many valuable and interesting sug 
tions oflbred by the speaker. To the cheese tnak^ - 
present, this part of the lecture must have prov" 
of the greatest utility. 

Mr. Willard gave high praise to the Engliah da:*: 
men for the perfect neatness and eleanllnesa of tl 
dairies. Nothing in WngHsh cheese makings sui.: 
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him with 80 much force and admiration as the 
cleanliness in which every thing is condacted. The 
milking is very carefully performed in tin pails. 
The dairy is located ont of the reach of bad odors, 
or any thing likely to taint the milk. The milk rooms 
have stone floors, the joints of the flagging cement- 
ed, so that no slops or decomposed milk can find an 
entrance. The utensils and everything about the 
dairy are kept as clean as the table and crockery of 
the most Sastidlous housewife. This feature of 
cleanliness, the speaker said, he found wherever he 
went, from the Royal Dairy, bX Windsor, and radi- 
ating from thence all through England. He believed 
it was this cleanliness and the untainted condition 
of the milk, together with the even temperature of 
curing rooms, that were the leading causes of the 
tine flavor which is characteristic of some of the 
English cheese. 

The cheese makers of America have a hot, bad 
climate, to contend with. Much of the milk in hot 
weather was spoJed before it reached the factory. 
The practice of putting warm milk in cans, and 
covering closely, and then taking it a long distance 
to the factory was objectionable ; the milk should 
be cooled and divested of its an imal odor before 
leaving the farm. It was a well known fact that 
milk right from the cow, shut up in a vessel, soon 
becomes putrid in hot weather. Many cheese manu- 
facturers complain that milk, often, when it reaches 
the factory has a foetid, sickening odor. Here is the 
commencement of bad flavor. When the weather 
was unfavorable, with such milk, manipulated as it 
often is among the bad odors about the fiiMrtory, it 
was impossible to make a fine fiavored cheese. It 
was this putrid condition of the milk that was a 
fruitful cause of the early decay of American cheese. 

In testing cheese abroad he had been mortified to 
irct the taste of tainted rennet and the drippings of 
the stable. It was unpleasant to speak of these 
things, and doubtless unpleasant for dairymen to 
hoar them, but the truth must be told. A reforma- 
tion in this respect must be had, or we should 
never reach the standard at which we were aiming. 
In regard to appliances for making cheese, we were 
preatly in advance of the English. OurmanufiEU^ 
ture. as a whole was better. Our cheese was richer 
in butter. English dealers spoke in high terms of 
the improvement that the factories had made in the 
texture and solidity of our cheese. The greatest 
fault complained of was bad flavor. The speaker 
cave several other causes of bad flavor, and spoke 
of the injury our cheese often received by being 
Bent off in hot weather, and put into ships freight- 
ed with grain, oil cake, or other substances, from 
which taints were absorbed. The outward appear- 
ance of American cheese abroad was generally 
g:ood. The nicer grades of cheese stood high in the 



English market. Some of onr cheese was considered 
quite equal in flavor to the best and was richer than 
the Cheddar. There was prejudice against Ameri- 
can cheese, but it was fast wearing away. As to 
the real merits of the cheese of the two nations, 
the Cheddar was the only style that could compete 
with us. 

The speaker gave a description of the manner in 
which Cheshire cheese is manufactured. There was 
nothing in the process adapted to America. Onr 
factories are in every respect greatly in advance of 
the Cheshire dairies. 

The styles of cheese demanded for the trade was 
then discussed at length with reference to the vari- 
ous markets. The Cheddar shapes as a whole were 
most popular, though in some of the markets there 
was no objection to the flat cheese. The Derby 
shape, if of rich quality and good flavor, would 
command the highest prices in London. 

In the matter of color, advice was g^ven which 
the speaker said would save bur dairymen thou- 
sands of dollars. He described the colors required 
in the diflerent markets of England, and the meth- 
ods employed by the English manufactories for 
making their celebrated liquid annatto. 

Mr. Willard gave a vivid picture of English hrm 
life, the homes of the peasantry and of the wealthier 
classes. He took his hearers upon Mr. Harding's 
farm, introduced them to the proprietor, and told 
them how he managed a poor farm of SOO acres, 
paying in rents and taxation $3,500 in gold, and 
yet was able to keep up a good establishment, and 
make an annual profit of over $3,000 per year. 
. Mr. Willard said he had no &ult to find with the 
English. He found them a generous and hospitable 
people. He received many acts of kindness from 
some of England's most distinguished men. He 
spoke of the friendly manner in which he was 
received by Dr. Voelcker, of London ; Prof. Gilbert, 
of Rothamsted ; Mr. Frere, of Cambridge, editor of 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
Professor Qamgee, the great Veterinarian, and many 
others. Hq was nuny times urged to write for the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, and had 
intended to do so, but the work of the Association 
and ot his letters home, left no time at his disposal 
in this way. 

The lecture closed by reviewing the condition of 
the English markets ; the effect of the cattle plague 
in Cheshire ; the English, as a cheese-eating people, 
and other topics, in which was introduced much in- 
teresting and useful information not hitherto pre- 
sented by other writers and speakers. Mr. Willard 
traveled through England, Scotland, Ireland, France 
and Switzerland, but his lecture treated mostly of 
English agriculture and matters pertaining to the 
dairy husbandry of that country. 
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OWE PEIIB 1S9ATS< 



ON BEES. 



Ik the clioice of porBuits, those which plesse at 
the same time that they pay, hold out a doable 
inducement for one to engage in them. Such is 
eminently the case in bee colture. In what pursuit 
can the farmer find more pleasure than in the care 
of bees. The study of their habits, and the observ- 
▼ance of the precision with which all their work is 
done, is exceedingly interesting. But while the 
care of bees furnishes a great deal of pleasure, it is 
also very profitable. I know, that but few persons 
fully subscribe to the last statement. If the old 
stereotyped idea of luek as applied to the manage- 
ment of bees could be exterminated from the minds 
of the community, it would give an impetus to bee 
culture, which it has never hitherto had. In my 
conversation with brother farmers, nothing has 
been more common than to hear them say, " I don't 
believe I should ever have any luck with bees." 

Now, nothing can be more erroneous than such a 
notion. Seven years of experience has taught me 
that in no other branch of farm pursuits can one 
calculate on results with more definite certainty 
than in the culture of bees. Of course complete suc- 
cess need not be anticipated imtil one becomes some- 
what familiar with the laws by which these little 
insects are governed. There are several excellent 
works on the honey bee published, which if thor- 
oughly studied will put a person on the sure road to 
Buccess. 

As before observed, the care of bees is exceeding- 
ly pleasant ; but somehow or other, if that all-con- 
trolling idea of profit does not entwine itself around 
and become interwoven with a pursuit, it soon ceases 
to charm, and is ultimately g^ven up ; it may be Bome> 
what reluctantly at first, but nevertheless is quite 
sure to be finally abandoned. How often this has 
been the case with those who have engaged in the 
culture of bees without suitable information on the 
subject I I have known many persons who have 
bought a swarm or two of bees, set them on the 
stand, and then turn them over to that mysterious 
power they call "luck," and supposed that here 
their care and labor ceased. In nine cases out of 
ten, a year or two would find them destitute of bees, 
and forever after convinced that they could have no 
Ituik with bees. 

Now, I propose to show that bees can be man- 
aged when their habits and the laws by which they 
are governed are understood, with just as much and 
uniform success, as cows, sheep, or any other branch 
of fiurming, and according to my experience, much 
more so. In the first place, we must have suitable 
uves. If the hive ia too large, we lose all profit, be- 



cause we shall get no surplus honey. If it is not of 
proper shape, it will not be examined by the be€« 
when the swarm is small, and kept dear of millers and 
their eggs. I have found a modification of the hoi 
hive to give the best result. Size of frame, 2,000 to 
2,500 cubic inches inside. Many of the patent hives 
furnish the best kind of lurking places for the b«e 
miller, and many also are unnecessarily complex. 
Simplicity should be the leading idea in the con- 
struction of a bee hive. Any and every device for 
the purpose of excluding the miller from the hivd 
should be discarded apd classed with other humbugs, 
for such they are. 

The only protection against the miller is a good 
strong swarm, in a suitably shaped and sized hive, 
in which the bees by their natural movemeBU 
inspect, and consequently keep dean. 

Of course, a hive should have some arrange- 
ment for securing surplus honey. Some secure it 
in cups and boxes on the top of the hive, and soiio 
by boxes placed at the side of the main hive. I pre- I 
fer to place surplus boxes on the top of the hive 
within a cap which nicely fits on to the top of each 
hive. I might give several reasons for the prefer- 
ence, but it would extend this artide too much. 
Much has been said in iavor of movable comb 
frames ; but the trifling benefit that is sometimes 
derived from their use is no adequate compensatioQ 
for their expense. They often prove entirely useleis 
in consequence of the bees fastening them to the 
sides of the hive, building comb crosswise of them, kc. 
On the whole, I would rather have them out of a 
hive than in it. 

Constant attention, care, promptness, and a good 
understanding of their wants and necessities, are 
elements of certain success in bee culture. What 
success would attend a stock farmer if he should 
feed and grain his stock only when he happened to 
have leisure ? And yet this is precisely the course 
pursued by many who attempt to keep bees. When 
their stock is thus neglected they well know what 
the result wUl be ; but when they treat their bees 
in like manner, they wonder why they do not have 
better " luck" 1 Mark the inconsistency. 

Many also get the idea that keeping bees is a 
"small" business, and consequently unworthy of 
their attention. I need only dte the numerous in- 
stances of eminent success, of apiarians in Tariou:> 
parts of the country, to refute this false notion. An 
apiarian residing not fiu from the writer, has ma'ie 
one thousand dollars in a single year from his bees'. 
I would ask how often one meets a farmer who h&a 
made an equal amount with no greater outlay of 
time, care, and expense, to say nothing of the plea 
santness of the employment. 

In spring the apiary should be examined prompt 
ly and regularly twice per week, and each hive kex '. 
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ficrnpnlonsly clean. Turn each liive np, and look 
into It ; bnuh out all foul matter, worma' neata, &c., 
and clean off the bottom boarda each time examined. 
This practice of keeping the hives entirely dean, la 
an important one. No animal delighta more in 
cleanlinesB than the honey bee, and without it thej 
cannot be made to thrive. 

Next in importance at this seaaon of the year, is 
to see that the entrance to every hive ia so email 
that only two or three bees can pass at a time, and 
see to it that they are kept so until after orchards 
blossom. The object of this is to prevent robberies, 
one of the greatest difficulties that the bee keeper 
meets with in the spring. After bees begin to 
gather honey, as they will do as soon as the orchards 
blossom, no danger need be apprehended from rob- 
beries. Soon after this time the swarm will require 
and may be allowed ample room for Ingres and 
egress to the hives. Attention to these and many 
other items of minor importance, and which I have 
not now time or space to enumerate, will secure 
your bees in good condition during the most criti- 
cal period of the year. 

The principles of management during the swarm- 
ing season which will result in the best success 
must be based on the natural instincts of the bees. 
Many manipulations, artificial swarming, &c., may 
be pleasing and interesting to the curious, but most 
practical apiarians now discard all such interference 
and let the bees observe their natural habits in 
these matters. It is an increase of trouble without 
any compensating benefit. Honey boxes should be 
placed on the hives as soon as red raspberries or 
white clover is in blossom, and removed as soon as 
filled. As an illustration of the importance of time 
io the hight of the honey season, I would state 
that I have known swarms to put into their hives 
four pounds of honey in a single day. If the apia- 
rian was not prepared to secure aU the honey at 
such a time, the loss on twenty-five to fifty swarms 
would amount to no small item!, and help to 
8tren^hen that too prevalent idea that bees don*t 
pay. 

I have time to mention only one more point in 
bee management at this time, and that is in rela- 
tion to ventilation in winter. More bees die during 
winter from the want of proper ventilation than 
from all other causes combined. By properly cut- 
ting the holes on top of the hives for the honey 
boxes, each space between the sheets of comb may 
be venftilated in winter, and the cap serve as a good 
air chamber. By thus arranging my hives, I have 
never yet lost a swarm In wintering. 

I will dose this already too long article by stat- 
fng- tliat all my experience and observation oon- 
fimiB zne in the belief that with proper care and at- 
t(>a tion every fiurmer may not only keep his table 



supi^ed with one of the greatest of delicacies, but 

also realise a handsome increase from his bees with 

less expense and labor than an equal amount can be 

realized from any other farm pursuit. 
SUiagton, H. Y. H. IC a 

THE ADVANTACES OF CUTTINC HAY 
AND CRAIN BY MACHINERY. 



It will hardly be denied in this age of labor-saving 
machinery, that there is an advantage attendant 
upon the use of such machines. Some of these 
advantages I propose to enumerate in reference to 
the subject at the head of this article. Firgt, then, 
there is an advantage in time. By the old way of 
cutting with scythes and cradles, three acres of grass 
or four of grain was considered an average day's work, 
though when the crop was heavy it often fell below 
this; and after cutting, the crop was not in the 
condition in which the machine leaves it, but must 
needs be raked together, or spread out, (both opera- 
tions being done by hand,) before the grass could 
be cured, or the g^rain bound. If the cutting be 
done by machinery, from ten to fifteen acres can be 
cut in a day, and the crop is left in just the right 
position for the after care, the grass being spread 
evenly over the ground to facilitate curing; and the 
grain delivered in sheaves ready for the binder's 
hand, thereby saving twenty-five to fifty per cent in 
time. 

Secondly, there is a saving of expense in gather- 
ing the crop. Under the old system, many farmers 
were obliged to hire a great part of their cutting 
done. Now, by having a machine, their horses can 
cut their grass or grain, saving all the expense of 
cutting, and much of the expense of spreading grass 
and binding grain. The saving in expense being 
in proportion to the saving in time, we can put 
down twenty-five to fifty per cent on this also. 

Tkvrdly, there is a vast saving in hard labor. 
Swinging the cradle is not generally considered 
easy work, and the farmer who was obliged to do it 
day after day, for two or three weeks, was not often 
sorry to see the harvest time drawing to a close. 
The effect was felt in the shape of wearied limbs, 
broken constitutions, and sometimes heavy doctor's 
bUls. 

Fourthly, there is a great advantage in being able 
to cut the crop at just the right time. If the grass 
is sufBdently in bloom, or the wheat in just the 
right stage of ripeness, the machine enables you to 
cut it off in a short time, without calling into requlM- 
tion a score or more of cradlers. This is appreciated 
when it is desirable to get a crop cut before being 
caught in a storm which may injure it by beating 
out the wheat, or causing the grass to lodge. In 
this way there is often another saving of twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. 
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F^/thlyt the increaaed valae of the crop when 
gathered as above, is quite an item. Many a field 
of hay or grain has been spoiled by rain, when ready 
to be drawn in. The time which could have been 
saved by the use of machinery, would in many 
cases have been sufficient to get the crop under 
shelter. 

Sixthly f there is a beneficial effect on the succeed- 
ing crop. Although some oppose cutting grass by 
machinery on account of the hight of the stubble 
left, I consider that as being an advantage. The 
woody stubble of grass is of little value for hay, 
and a good machine will cut it as low as is necessary, 
if the field is to remain with grass. Cutting too 
low, injures the crowns of the plants, and prevents 
many from growing again. In cutting grain, the 
stubble can be left much shorter that when cut by 
hand. 

We have, then, six reasons given for using 
machinery to cut hay and grain ; and after an expe- 
rience of several years in using a machine, I can 
find no good and valid objections to their use, pro- 
vided the machine be a good and well-made one, 

which is the only kind that should be bought. 
8«menet Gvunty, N. J. F. 

THE BEST SELECTION, HABITS, AND 
TREATMENT, OF FLOWER PLANTS 
FOR PARLOR FLOWER STANDS. 



AiiTHouoH not quite evident, we presume this 
essay is required to treat on hot house plants, or 
those cultivated in the parlor or sitting room in the 
winter. They embrace a large variety, which the 
limits of these remarks forbid us to speak of very ex- 
tensively, especially as the habits and treatment are 
to be made a part of them. . 

We will be^ with the Galla or Ethiopian Lilly, 
as well adapted to such culture, majestic in its 
growth, simple in its flower, and most delightfully 
fragrant, requiring a soil adapted to most hot house 
plants, plenty of light, and when blooming plenty 
of water. The Heliotrope, of wliich there are sev- 
eral varieties, is well adapted to parlor culture. 
Without much difference in the flower, their fra 
granoe is noticed upon first entering the room, 
reminding us of the flavor of vanilla. Plenty of 
light and heat ; but too much water is fatal to it. 

The different species of Qeraniums. No stand is 
complete without the Rose Qeranium. A spare 
bloomer, its fragrance is in its leaf. When pressed 
between the fingers, it scents all around, like some 
poor hearts, when the hand of affliction presses 
upon them, emit more perceptibly love to Qod and 
man. The Pink and Scarlet Horse Shoe Geranium 
will bloom with care at intervals all winter, as will 
he Silver Leaf. The soil suitable for these is 
ecommend^ in " Breck's Book of flowers.*' and is 



similar to most others — plenty of mock or wood 
earth, sand, and garden mold ; plenty of light ; the 
soil not too wet, and sprinkled with a watering pot 
every day or two. 

The Eupatorium is a handsome leaved plant, and 
is now in bloom ; a small, white, delicate flower, 
somewhat resembling the Ageratum. This pknt 
requires much water, both on its leaves and roots. 
The Passion Vine is well adapted, from Its climbing 
propensities, for the parlor, as it can be made to 
cover the window, or any place required, but will 
not bloom without a hot sun. 

The different varieties of Fuschias are very beaa- 
tiful in the house ; yet if they beautify the winter, 
they cannot adorn the summer. Then there is the 
Oleander, of which we need hardly speak, as its 
requirements, nature, and habit, are understood bj 
every amateur. The Cactus, of which there is but 
one species, (the crab), that blooms in the winter, ifi 
a beautiful appendage to the parlor flower stand. 
The Begonias, of which we have had but one 
species that blooms in winter, the Alba, or White 
flowered. 

Every one wants a rose in winter, but unless under 
glass or professional hands, it is seldom obtained. The 
Monthly is better kept in the ground, if sufficiently 
protected from the cold. If taken frbm the ground 
and potted for winter, it is all winter recruiting, 
and cannot bloom. If left in the pots, insects infeat 
them. Besides, they require a light, cool place, too 
much so for the comfort of the parlor ; but with 
proper care it can be made to bloom. 

The Scarlet Salvia is very beautiful for the parlor. 
Its usual habit is autumnal blooming ; but it will 
bloom towards spring if kept warm, with propter 
care. Light is its great essential; not too much 
water, but frequent sprinkling of the leaves ; the 
soil light and rich. 

Flower stands, as often made, are badly adapted 
for flowers, too often bringing them from the light. 
Small brackets at the window side, or small shelves, 
or stands immediately under the window, do not 
destroy the effects of the flowers, nor deprive tiiem 
of the light and warmth so necessary to their 

existence. Mica. M. & B. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 

THE MANACEMENT OP PERMANENT 

CRASS LAND. 



As some soils much exceed others In their grass- 
producing qualities, it generally happens that they 
are selected for pasturing and mowing grounds, aiiA 
as every farm exhibits these differences in 6<3mt 
degree, it becomes a matter of interest to tl:^ 
fiumer to devise some plan by which those portioi.- 
of his Ucnd best suited to this purpose may be p^: 
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Orapea In City Tarda. 

Under this head, Dr. Charles W. Ricigely writes to The 
SinrtieuUuriil^ to say that he has twenty-five specimens 
of the most approved varieties of hardy grape-vines 
growing in his door yard, which consists of only thirty 
feet by twenty of clear space. He says that in this small 
patch of ground, alter making due concession to domes- 
tic claims, he laid out a grape border forty-five feet long 
by three feet wide, and another twelve by five. He 
took up the stiff soU to a depth of two feet and mixed 
with it liberal proportions of old field-sods, street-scrap- 
ings, plaster, coal ashes, sand, etc. He then procured 
the choicest vines and planted them in four courses on 
the trellis, one above another : setting up stout posts 
to support the lour horizontal bars ; the first placed one 
foot from the ground, and the other above it at intervals 
of two feet. 

Each vine has a space on the trellis nearly ten feet 
long and two feet in hight By carefhl pruning and 
pinching, a vine can easily be confined to this space. 
Should a long jointed Isabella or Herbemont aspire to 
reach its neighbor on the next higher course, it may be 
passed behind the bar, occupied by the other and suflbr- 
ed to spread Itself a little. The arms may be lengthen- 
ed by two or three buds each season, but this must be 
done cautiously lest the older spurs should suffer. 

Remedy tor Kleklnff Coimts. 

Cows, says a cotemporary, seldom kick without some 
good reason for it. Teats are sometimes chapped .or 
the udder tender; harsh handling hurts them, and they 
kick. Sometimes long and sharp finger nails cut their 
teats, and sometimes the milker pulls the long hairs on 
the udder, wliile milking. Shear off the long hairs, 
cut long ^nger nails close, bathe chapped teats with 
warm water, and grease them well with lard, and always 
treat a cow gently. She will never kick unless some- 
thing hurts her, or she fears a repetition of former hurts. 
When handled gently, cowi like to be milked. When 
treated otherwise, they will kick and hold up their milk. 
It Lb quite as consistent to whip a sick child to stop its 
crying, as to whip or kick a cow, to prevent kicking 
while being milked. 

Bxpertmentfl ^rltli manures. 

E. R. Towley, of West Berkshire, Vt, gives in The 
Vermont FBtrmer^ the following result of experiments 
with different kinds of manure on com, the past season. 
The land and cultivation was the same. The ground 
was an inverted greensward, heavily manured on the sur- 
fiice, and the fertilizers put In the hilL The following 
was the result when the com was husked — each plot 
containing two rows through the fields. 

Plot 1, No manure, 2 1-4 baskets of ears of corn. 

Plot 2, A compost consisting of hen manure, ashes, 
plaster, and earth, 2 1-2 baskets. 

Plot 8, Lodi Manufacturing Co.'s Pondrette, 8 1-4 bas- 
kets. 

Plot 4, Rotten bara-yard mani^re 4 1-2 baskets. 

Plot 6, Hog manure 5 baskets. 

Plot 6, Bradley's X. L. Superphosphate of lime, 5 bas- 
kets. 

The degree of soundness was in proportion to the 
yield, the last being best 



Plant Krersreene. 

A young planter was once ridiculed by his neighbor 
for setting out what they chose to call a ** cedar swamp" 
around his residence. They changed their sentiments 
a few years afterwards when they discovered that nearly 
one-half of the fuel otherwise required, was saved by 
the shelter from bleak winds which these evergreens 
afforded in winter, and that they are something more 
than " only good to look at." Country residents m^y 
do much towards comfort and economy by planting 
strong growing evergreens on the windward side of 
their houses. Another important usp is the sheUer 
which may be g^ven to cattle yards ; and still another is 
to fhmlsh a supply of evei^green boughs for the varioas 
purposes of protection, to be used early in winter. 
Every farm should have a small plantation for this pur- 
pose, of which the limbs may be cut at regular intervals. 
These boughs are not only useful for covering orna- 
mental shrubs and plants, but strawberry beds and 
prostrated grape-vines and raspberries. They also make 
an excellent covering for cabbages, placed in heaps with 
about six or eight inches of boughs laid compactly over 
them, with the tops downward so as to throw off the 
water. This will prevent the rotting so often caused 
by burying cabbages In the common way. — Country 
OenUeman. 

Preeerrlnir Grapes. 

The SeoUUh Farmer says the French method for pre- 
serving grapes the year round Is by picking the bunches 
just before they are thoroughly ripe, and dipping them in 
limewater having the consistency of thin cream. The 
lime coating keeps out the air and checks any tendency 
to decay. When grapes thus prepared are wanted for 
the table they are placed for a moment in hot water, 
and the lime will be removed. 

IMnilnatlTe Cattle of Brltany. 

Mr. Flint, In his report of the International Exhibi- 
tion, says : — The little Bretagne cows pleased me exceed- 
ingly. Standing only about three feet high on tbeir 
legs— the most fashionable hight— most black and 
white, now and then, but rarely, a red and white, tbi y 
are as docile as kittens, and look pretty enough to l>e- 
come the kitchen pet of the hard pressed mountain or 
hillside farmer, with pastures too short for a grosser ani- 
mal. Ten pounds of hay will suffice for their limit'- 4 
wants for twenty-four hours and they would evident Ij 
fill a seven quart pall as quick and long as any otlur 
cow. Those pretty cows will often hold out in milk, so 
the herdsmen said, fh>m fifteen to eighteen months aflt : 
calving, and often begin with the first call with six o: 
seven quarts a day. The hom Is fine, not unlike the J o r- 
seys, but smaller and tapering off gradually, and the es- 
cutcheon or milk marks ofGucnon generally very good. 
Gk>od cows are held from sixty to seventy dollars a head, 
a fancy price of course, but I am not sure that they wou. i 
not pay six per cent, on the investment as well && 
most *' fancy stocks." 

Cniins I«amb Skins. 

A correspondent of The OounHry OenOenum gives th^' 
fbllowing directions : As soon as the skin Is taken Ttk^iz 
the animal stretch It tightly on a board, fieah side out ; 
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then, b«fore It beg^ to dry, I apply an equal mirtore 
of Hue salt Mid alum, thoroughly pulTorised together, 
uu til the skin la slightly whitened by the mixture. I theu 
take no fkrtner notice of the skins until I want them for 
use, (which la alwaya a few weeks, jfrom the time of 
applying the mixture.) I then take them and thorough- 
ly wash them In warm soap suds, let them dry moder- 
ately ; and just before they are fiilly dry, rub them soft 
wi th my hands. After rubbing, they are soft and pliable 
as a kid glove, and wUl continue so. 

Another receipt Is the following, as we And It In an 
exchange : Wheat &our, 20 parts ; alum, 8 parts ; salt, 8 
parts. PnlTerize, mix, and rub this compound over the 
skin, after nailing It out tightly. In about two weeks 
rub the hide together and dress off with a knife. 

lUnderpeat* 

The cattle plague returns, says 2^ SeottUh FarrMTy 
show that during the week ending 22nd December, six 
attacks were reported to hare occurred in Great Britain, 
\)^\nz the same number as in the previous week. Thir- 
ty-two hei2lthy cattle were slaughtered from haying 
been in contact with infiected animals. The number 
of animals attacked since the commencement is 258,787, 
and 52,528 healthy cattle have been sUughtered to stop 
the spread of the disease. 

BTercreens -fbr U&e IVeat. 

The Prairie Farmer states that Robert Douglas, of 
Waukegan, 111., has commenced the raising of ever- 
greens &om seed on a vast scale, with the intention of 
supplying the demand for timber plantations and 
screens for the wide West He has now some 5,000,000 
plants or more growing— planted last spring over a 
tliousaad pounds of seed, besides 100 pounds of Euro- 
pean larch seed, and has transplanted, since the Ist of 
July, over 200,000 plants. The lath frames used for 
starting the seed, occupy, we are informed, 44,000 
sciuare feet of ground, which is about one acre In ex- 
tent. The kinds of evergreens most largely planted 
are the Norway Spruce and the American and Scotch 
Pines. 

Rotation of Oropa. 

A correspondent of Ths Prairie Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing :— For thirty years I have practiced a rotation 
in farming which to me is good. I put two yearb in 
strain, and two years in grass. My grass seed is mixed, 
and two parts timothy and one part clover, and I sow 
one peck to the acre. This is a good proportion for 
both meadow and pasture; it will keep down the 
weeds better than any other course tliat I have seen or 
practiced. Turn over the sod at two years old ; to lie 
longer in some places, the grass gets out, and weeds 
or something else gets in, to the injury of the other 
crops or working of the land. The second grain crop 
is the best time for the grass seed to grow, for then it 
has the full benefit of the decomposed sod. Com is, 
J think, the best crop on the sod, where the land is 
suitable, for com is more easily attended and Is less 
troubled with weeds: other crops are grown as clr- 
en ms tances direct In the beginning of my experience 
iu rotation, I tried with the two years* course one field 
for iifteen years without manure : at the end of the 



time it was worth twice as much for fiuming purposes, 
as when I began, and to-day I tliink as well of it, or 
better, than ever. I keep as much stock as will eat up 
all the hay and pasture, and work up all the straw, and 
return the whole to the farm in manure. 

Deep ▼•• Sballoiv^ ]|f lllc Pane. 

Mr. M. A. Richardson, of Sherman, N. T., says : — 
'* Whether more cream can be obtained from deep or 
shallow pans Is an easy matter to settle, without even 
an experiment. It takes time for cream to rise ; there- 
fore it will rise in a shallow pan sooner thaa in a deep 
one, and consequently, in warm weather, when milk 
will thicken in a lew hours, shallow pans should be 
used, or the cream will be caught in the thickened 
milk and the skimmer won't find it But in cooler 
weather, when milk will remain thin long enough for 
the cream to rise, deep pans are preferred by some. 
Even then sweeter butter can be made from shallaw 
pans. — Ex, 

Storing Boota* 

See that they are dry and clean, and that the air can 
circulate more or less among them. With ruta bagas 
It Is especially Important that they be placed In lattice 
cases or racks, If In cellars, so that wind from open 
windows may pass through them except In the coldest 
weather. The rotting of timbers connected with cel- 
lars, often results from Imperiect ventilation. — OowUry 
QeniXeman, 

Airrlcaltnral Sfatlstlcs of France for 1866. 

The Journal de V Agriculture says : — The agricultural 
statistics of France, for 1860, are not very brilliant 
The com crop is below the average. Wine will be 
abundant, but of very ordinary quality. Potatoes are 
rotting In the storehouses ; In many instances fears are 
entertained of not being able to preserve sufficient for 
the next planting. Olives will fhmlsh a better crop 
than was ex^fected. Tobacco Is affected with the rot 
Walnuts and chestnuts have produded the ordinary 
quantity. The disasters of the silkworm culture add 
darker shadows to the picture. The elder fruits offer a 
valuable resource, and several special crops, such aa 
hemp and colza, have been good. There Is, therefore, 
some compensation for the evil, and above all, hopes 
for the ftiture. 

Hop Profits. 

A Wisconsin correspondent of The Prairie Farmer 

gives the following expenditures and proceeds fr^m 

four acres devoted to hops*: 

7,000 Tunwac poles ftt 90*|) M 1680.00 

Setting pola^ tying up vinea, and onltirating 85.00 

Hop houae 400.00 

Stove pipe, one halilof preaa, ten hoD boxes 100.00 

Harvesting, diylng, baling, wrvid, ana sacking 767.00 

Ten day's man and team, ddwing manure from Tillage 

(wbich cost only the drawing) to cover hops 40.00 

Six months' interest on capital, depredation on poles, 
buildings, Aol, (1ft per cent,) and 10 per cent for use of 
land 191.00 

t2,2iaoo 

Amount reoelred for crop $4,460.00 

Net profits ; $2,447.00 

Scab In Sliieep. 

It is said a wash composed of steeped tobacco, tur^ 
pentine, and oil of vitriol will cure this diseaae« 
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FRUIT GROWERS' SOCIETY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. 



Thi winter meeting of the liVeBiern New York Fruit 
Growers' Society, was held in this city, Jonnsry 23, 
24. Tlie attendance from abroad was large, when we 
consider the bad state of the railroads, which were con- 
siderably blocked with snow. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, H. £. Hooker, who deiiyered 
a short address. * The Secretary, James Vick, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were adopted. 

During the absence of the Committee on Business, 
thOiPresldent read letters from Marshall P. Wilder, 
Charles Downing, and sereral other members, regret- 
ting their inability to attend on account of the uncer- 
tain condition of the railroads. 

Considerable discussion took place on a resolution 
to Increase the membership fee to defray the e2:x>en8e 
of printing the proceedings of the Society in pamphlet 
form, which was laid on the table. 

Mr. Barry later in the session gave notice that at the 
next meeting he would move to amend the Constitu- 
tion to this effect. Ue also gave notice of a change of 
tiUe to ** Western New York Horticultural Society," 
and a committee was appointed to consider the subject. 

The Committee on Business reported the following 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
Obaph : 
1. Wb«t one vsriety is best for Garden oaltors tn Western 
New York J 

%, WhAt2TarieUe8r 

8. What 6 varieties? 

And what IS Tarletiesf 

And what variety or Tarleties after sU oar sxpaienoe, oflRer 
the sorest profit for Aiarket eoltnre f 

BiKDs: 
4. Shoald snch species as the Bobln, whioh Is very destmotire 
to frulta be destroyed, and what measures can be taken to protect 
the crop against their ravages f 

COMMUNICATED. 

6l Can Pear ealtlrators aecoant for the soecess of Pear culture 
In some localities and its fldlore in others ? 

B, Can Blackberries and Raspberries be profitably grown ta 
' Monroe County, N. Y., for drying for market 7 

T. What distance should Orape Vines be planted in Yinejrards ! 

8. Should the originators of New and Valuable Fruits not have 
the same privileges as those accorded to Inventors and Authors? 

9. Should the practice of propagating Grapes fh>m green wood 
cuttings be recommended ? 

10. Which variety of Blackberry Is the best for cultivation In 
Western New York? 

Cmsmixa : 

11. What are the best varieties for amateur, and what Ibr 
market culture, in Western New York ? 

There was a very small show of fruit, principally 
from abroad. M. B. Bateham, of Ohio, sent several 
varieties of apples. A. D. Strong, Ashtabula, O., also 
sent several specimens. Levi A. Ward, Rochester, ex- 
hibited a couple of apples and a large pear fh)m France. 
The pear was called " Le Belle Angevlne,^' weighed 
twenty ounces, and measured nearly eighteen inches in 
circumference. J. .W* Bailey, Plattsburg, sent some 
dried Adirondack grapes. John Crane, Lockport, ex- 
hibited Rogers* No. 4. F. W. Lay, Greece, a box of 
Isabellas. R. Rowley, of Rochester, exhibited a seed- 

ig from the Isabella, named CoricU, which originated 



in Camden, N. J. The hunches were compact, and bad 
kept well. Several members thought it would turn 
out to be nothing but an IsabeUa when cnlilTated for 
some years. 

AFTSBNOON 8BS8IOK. 

The President on taking the chair, delivered a short 
address. He said that a review of the past year as far 
as Western New York was concerned, would be only % 
record of fidlure. He called the attention of members 
present to the importance of horticulture as a means 
of moral improvement, and used the term horticulture 
in a comprehensive sense. The progress of a nation 
in art and refinement is always indicated by its progress 
in the culture of truit. It is through horticulture tb&t 
the finest sensuous tastes receive their gratiflcaiioD. 
It brings man In contact with the purest models, 
thereby cultivating his taste for art The fact that so 
many were willing to live without a garden was the 
best evidence of the fidlen state of man« He claimed 
that horticulture was necessary to develop taste, and 
cultivate the minds and hearts of youth. The country 
home is the place where innocent pleasures should be 
in the greatest abundance. The husband and wife find 
in this employment mutual sources of pleasure and 
profit. Domestic duties require the care of the 
wife. Work in the field demands the attention of the 
husband. In the garden their labors and pleasures are 
united. He said the object of this Society and its aim 
should be to encourage the young to engage in horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

The first subject, " What one variety of Orape is best 
for garden culture in Western New York ?" was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Barry said if the grower had room for only one 
vine in his garden, he should recommend the Delaware 
as the best variety. 

Mr. Fisher, Batavia— -How many grapes would he 
get from one vine ? He thought the Delaware a flue 
grape. He had forty vines, but the robins took all the 
fruit last season. 

Mr. Barry thought that was a fact in favor of the 
Delaware. 

Mr. Perry, Canandaigua, said if he was in Connecti- 
cut he should name the Concord. Had not been loDg 
enough here to decide. 

Messrs. Maxwell, (Geneva, and Hoag, of Lockport, 
named the Delaware. 

Mr. Quinby, Irondeqnoit, named the Isabella, because 
it had been proved, was hardy, and ripened well with 
him the past year, and will bear shipping. 

Mr. McVean, Scottsville, said he had had some expe- 
rience. He thought it would not ripen on heavy clays, 
and in some sections would not ripen at all. The ditii- 
culty with the Delaware was, It was slow in coming to 
bearing. He considered It one of the best, but the 
robins took all his, and they were protected by- law. 

Mr. Ellwanger said the Delaware comes early into 
bearing, and yields fruit abundantly. 

Mr. Smith, Syracuse, prefbrred the Delaware. 

Mr. Langworthy, Greece, said he should select the 
longest keeper, and on that account preferred the Isa 
bella. It kept better, and could be transported. 
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Mr Barry thought this contlderatioii would hardly 
apply to a single Tine for a garden. 
. Mr. Fisher, Batavla, named the Concord as the hest 
The Isabella conld hot be depended on. Half the finlt 
brought to market was worthless. 

Mr. Brooks, Wyoming, said we cannot ripen the Isa- 
bella one year in fonr. He spoke for the Delaware. 

Mr. Rowley, Rochester, suggested the new seedling 
named CorieU. 

Mr. Lay, Greece, found the Concord a poor keeper- 
would prefer the Isabella. 

Mr. Seeley, Rochester, would choose the Delaware ii 
the birds would let It alone ; otherwise he wouia nom- 
inate the Creveling. 

Mr. Herendeen, Macedon, moved that a yote be 
taken, when the Delaware was found to be th^ first 
choice by a large minority. 

On the second question, ** What two Tarieties V* 

Mr. ToungloTC s^d he would prefer the Diana. It 
was a fine keeper, eren only half ripe— would keep as 
oaeily as apples. He thought it would ripen when the 
Isabella fidls. 

Mr. Barry named the Isabella. 

Mr. Warner, Brighton, nominated the Diana as one 
of the best garden yarieties. When partially ripe, it is 
far ahead of the Isabella. 

Mr. ToungloTC — If restricted to one variety would 
ohoose the Diana. 

Mr. Warner said the Diana did not suffer as much as 
the Delaware from the depredations of birds. 

Mr. Crane, of Lockport, named the Diana to succeed 
the Delaware. It is a long keeper. 

Mr. Farley, Union Springs, mentioned the Creyeling. 
The only objection to it was the straggling bunches — 
woald put the Creyeling first, Diana second. 

Mr. Larrowe, Hammondsport, thought the Hartford 
Prolific would be the best The birds had not troubled 
tliem. The Delaware did not do well with them. It 
nas troubled with disease — ^would put the Diana and 
Isabella before the Delaware for the g^arden. 

Mr. Grifllth, Northeast, Pa., said we want, first a 
grape that will ripen, next of fine quality, and a rea- 
sonable bearer. He thought the Delaware pre-eminent, 
the Diana next He had no hesitation in saying the 
lona was better than any. It was early, and a good 
keeper. 

Mr. Moody, Lockport, named the Delaware, but said 
it was hard to saye the fruit ftbm the robins. He 
would name the Diana next. If planted on a hard, 
poor clay, without any manure, it would ripen well 
and keep to the first of May. Had great hopes of the 
lona. He thought the Israella the best black grape yet 
tested. 

Mr. Oriflith said the Diana must be on a poor soil 

one directly opposite to what the Delaware requires. 
The Tine must be properly developed, not overgrown. 

Mr. Smith, Syracuse, said the Diana does not ripen 
in his locality. He preferred the Creveling as the sec- 
ond best. 

Mr. Pratt, of Orleans, and others, mentioned the fact 
that the Delaware cracked very badly the past season. 
Mr. Crane, of Lockport, thought it was owing to the 
wet season. 



Mr. Sylvester, Lyons— My first choice is for the Del- 
aware. Had no trouble with the birds. It is a better 
keeper than It has credit for. The Diana would not 
bear high culture, and should not be cut back too 
much. The Isabella does not ripen well. He offered 
the Adirondac as being early, a thrifty grower, keeps 
its leaves, ripens in good season, with him by the 22A 
of August. Last season the Delaware, Creveling, 
Hartford Prolific, Israelis, Adirondac, Concord, and 
lona ripened welL 

Mr. Larrowe, Hammondsport, thou^t that D. Syl- 
vester was on the Greeley Committee, and was sur- 
prised that he had not named the Concord first. 

Mr. Sylvester said that he was only one of six, and 
that the majority ruled. 

Mr. Perry, Canandaigua, thought the lona ahead of 
the Delaware. It would stand garden culture. 

Mr. Ress, Penfield, said he had a hundred Dianas 
planted eight years ago, but no fruit His Isabellas 
had done welL 

Mr. Sylvester explained in regard to the award of the 
Greeley Committee to the Concord. The object of Mr. 
Greeley was to get a grape for the million for general 
cultivation. It was in their opinion all things considered 
the grape for the million, as it would ripen fh)m 
Maine to Georgia. 

Mr. Griffith spoke in behalf of the million. There 
had been a wrong estimate of the million. They were 
not satisfied with the Concord. He believed thai 
999,000 and a few of the other thousand were in favor 
of some better grape. 

Mr. Fish had a single Diana planted on very rich 
soil, and had a good crop of fruit— so good that the 
robins took them. 

Mr. Elliott, of Ohio, named the Clinton. 

Information about the Adirondac was called for. 

Mr. Frost Rochester, said the Adirondac was tho 
best and earliest grape he had eaten last &U. 

Mr. Hoag said it ripened early. 

Mr. Langwortby— One of the best 

Mr. EUwanger— First to ripen with us. 

Mr. Elliot, Cleveland, said it was perfectly hardy. 

Several other members spoke of It as the best grap« 
they had tasted, the earliest, good bearer, and good 
keeper, and the vines hardy. 

Rogers* Hybrid, No. 4, was called for. Several mem- 
bers preferred it to the Concord, but thought it too late 
ripening with Isabella. 

Mr. Perry spoke of No. 1 as being hardy, a vigorous 
grower, but ripening with the Isabella. No. 16 was 
well spoken o£ 

BVBRINO 8B88IOH. 

The discussion on grapes was continued. 

Mr. Crane said that Rogers, No. 19, he considered a 
fine grape, fiavor good, earlier than the others men- 
tioned. * 

Mr. Brehm, Waterloo, spoke of the lona. Had fhdted 
it five years. Thought highly of it Ripens nearly 
with Delaware. 

Mr. Sylvester said he bad fhiited the lona one year. 
Was well pleased with it Fruited lona, Israella, and 
Adirondac in the same row, to compare time of ripen 
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ing:. The Adirondac was a few days earlier than the 
Israella, and lona a little later. 

Mr. Crane was disappointed in time of ripening. 
Thought a good deal of it 

Mr. Bnshnell found it snccessftil whererer the Delar 
ware was. It was free from, mildew, and a strong 
grower. He said it had been layered so extensively 
that it had ii^nred the fruit 

Mr. Rowley said he had froited lona two years, and 
found it little later than the Delaware. He found it 
hardy, and considered it the-flnest grape he ever tasted. 

Mr. Bronson, Qeneva, said it was about the same time 
as Delaware, and of very fine quality. 

Mr. Elliott said it was ten days earlier than Catawba, 
moderately vigorous. 

Mr. Griffith said he had seen it fruited at a good 
many points , Ibund no difference whether protected 
or exposed. Thought it a good wine grape. 

Mr. Broolu, Wyoming, protested against the prac- 
tice of nurserymen sending out worthless vines. He 
had put in four dollars for two lonas, and thought 
there was no life in them when he got them. 

Messrs. Barry and Qrifflth defended the nurserymen, 
and said it was through them tliat all the new varieties 
had been introduced. They thought amateurs did not 
take proper care of their vines. 

The Coriell being called for, Mr. Rowley gave a short 
description of it He said it originated in New Jersey, 
six years ago— was a very vigorous grower, bunches 
compact, and a long keeper. 

Mr. Elliott desired information on Arnold's No. 1. 
None of ths members knewaiiything about it ' 

Mr. Crane asked for information on Allen's Hybrid. 

All agreed that It mildews and rots badly. 

The Israella was called for. 

■ Mr. Bnshnell said it was a strong grower. Ripe dOth 
of August, and one of the best black grapes we have. 

Mr. Brehm— -Bunches very line, very productive, 
quality better than Hartford Prolific. 

Messrs. Rowley, Sylvester, and others, spoke well of 
It, but Mr. Griffith thought It lacked sprightllness. 

Ives' Seedling.— Mr. Elliott said it was growing in 
fiivor ; did not think much of it— thought it was second 
class for the table or wine. 

The Clinton was next called for. 

Mr. Griffith thought it would be valuable for a wine 
grape, if we could get fruit Had never succeeded in 
raising any. 

Mr. Lay said It was no earlier than Isabella. 

Mr. Sylvester— When well ripe will keep till February. 

Diana Hamburg. — Mr. Moore, Brighton, spoke of 
this grape. Vine a slow grower, and forms large buds. 
The leaf mildews a little. Had stood uninjured through 
the winter unprotected. Ripens ten days earlier than 
the Diana. 

Crevellng.— Mr. Smltli, Syracuse. Think highly of 
it 

Mr. Thomas— Think It a very fine grape. 

Mr. Sylvester said he had fruited It five years ; hardy, 
good flavor, but the bunches very Irregular. 

Mr. Barry— Consider It a very valuable grape. 

Mr. Little— One of the best Think it sets more 
Bpact with age. 



Mr. Bronson— Said he saw It side by side with the 
Concord, and the bunches were very fine and compact 

Mr. Tounglove never saw any close, compact 
bunches, except where It was set alternately with the 
Catawba ; then It was very fine. 

The Tokalon was voted a very Mr grape, but too 
much subject to disease to warrant cultivation. 

The Lydla grape, a chance seedling, originated on 
Eelley's Island. The berries are sweet and rich, hut 
not a good bearer. The color Is a greenish white. 

The Motel grape makes a very fine wine. It was 
propagated by Mr. Carpenter, of Kelley's Island, and 
if it had been started in the East, Mr. Griffith thought 
it would have rivalled the lona. 

The Walter grape, which carried off the prize at Cin- 
elnnatl, was thought by Mr. Griffith and others, to be 
little different from. If not the Diana. 

Others spoke of It as a very sweet grape. Dr. Syl- 
vester thought It entirely different from any other 
grape. The skin was very thick, but would bear chew- 
ing, and he thought would dry down to a sweet ndsuu 
(Goncladed in the April nunber.) 



THE GARDEN IN MARCH. 



In the month of March the gardener^s active labors 
commence In the more northerly States of our Uplon. 
In the warmer latitudes, the same operations began in 
January or February. We cannot say, at present, 
whether OM^-door garden culture will commence this 
month or not, as that depends more upon the condition 
of the soil, than upon the date, but at any rate It is 
time to start the hot beds. 

In the February number, we gave directions for 
making the hot bed. Where operations are on too small 
a scale to require more than one^ It Is a good plan to 
put a partition through It, so as to plant those which 
require the greatest beat on one side, and those that do 
better with a moderate heat on the other. Cabbage8, 
caullfiower, celery, lettuce, &c., wUl not b€ar a very 
high temperature, but tomatoes, peppers, eg^ plant, 
cucumbers, and melons flourish best under a pretty 
strong heat The first class will bear transplanting 
earlier than the latter, and should be sown first 

Seeds should be sown In hot beds. In rows about 
three Inches apart, excepting cucumbers and melons, 
which must be sown either in pots, or on inverted 
sods, to facilitate transplanting. Three or four Inch 
pots, or tough sods, four to six Inches square, and 
three Inches thick, should be used. 

YAniBTixs FOR THB HoT Bed.— Early Dwarf York, 
Early Large Tork, Early Wakefield, Sugar Loaf, Cab- 
bage ; Early Erfurt, Early Paris, Cauliflower ; Early 
White Solid, Turner's Dwarf White, Celery ; Early Ten- 
nis Ball, Curled Slleslan, Victoria Cabbage, Frankfort, 
Lettuce; Early Smooth Red, Fejee, Tilden, Pear Shaped 
(for preserving), Tomatoes. Long Sweet, Large Bell, 
Cayenne, Peppers; Long Purple, New Tork Purple, Ea:i; 
Plant; Early Russian, White Splned, Cucumbers; 
Wh^te Japanese, Green Citron, Fine Netted, Mnskmel- 
on; Mountain Sprout, Goodwin^ s Imperial, Water- 
melons. We should vary the list, somewhat, for open 
air culture. 
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The hot bed shoald be watered frequently with water 
from which the chill has been taken, and through a 
watering pot with a fine roee to the spout. When 
there is any danger of freezing, the sash should be 
covered with mats, straw, or anything that will exclude 
the coid. 

As Aoon as the ground Is settled and dry, we prepare 
for sowing In the open g^und, peas, onions, spinach, 
beets, radishes, and lettuce. 

i%a<.— Daniel O'Rourlce, 3 1-9 feet high, Tom. 
Thumb, 10 inches, and Eaily Kent, 2 1-2 feet, are the 
earliest wU Med yarieties. Carter's First Crop, 2 1-3 
feet, McLean's Little Oem, 10 inches, and McLean's 
Advancer, are commended by those who have grown 
them. For a succession. Bishop's New Long Pod, 15 
inches, Blue Imperial, 2 1-2 feet, and Champion of £ng- 
land, 4 feet, are among the best 

Culiure.^FeaB should be sown on moderately rich 
soil, in drills 3 1-3 inches deep, and as wide apart as 
the vine grows high. After they are covered, the 
ground should be rolled, or packed with the back of 
the hoe. 

Onums.— Wetherslield Red, Early Bed, Oval Bed, 
Danver's Yellow, Laige Tellov. and Potato Onion sets, 
are the best sorts. 

CuUure,'-4^iX should have been prepared for onions 
by high manuring, and dean culture, as it Ib hopeless 
to try to raise a good crop on a lean soil, and it costs 
too much to raise them on a foul one. Sow in shallow 
drills, 11 inches apart, and pack the surface welL 
Potato onions should be just covered with soil, and 
will mature earlier than those from seed. 

Spinath—Sow in rich soil. In drills 11 inches apart, 
one inch deep. Bound, Seeded, or Summer Spinach. 

Be€ta,^J>o best on soil made rich in previous years. 
Bassano or Early Turnip, and Early Blood Turnip, are 
the earliest sorts. Should be sown in drills 1 1-3 inches 
deep, and eleven to thirteen inches apart 

JiadUha—Jjong Scarlet Short Top, and Early Scarlet 
Turnip, are the best early sorts ; Bose Olive Shaped, 
and Scarlet Olive Shaped, are French varieties, prom- 
ising welL Late years, the radish succeeds only in lim- 
ited localities, generally on pretty U^t soils. Culture 
same as spinach. 

LeCtuce.^^ow in open air the varieties recommended 
above for hot bed. Culture same as radish. 

The aliove comprise the varieties advisable to sow in 
March, where the g^und Is in condition. 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
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Messss. Eds. : — ^A great revolution has occurred in 
selecting fruit trees lor planting. Bushy plants are 
now sought for. The shade which the side branches 
make Is considered beneficial to the tree. As to the good 
effects of continual digging about trees, which we 
oppose, all cultivators are not unanimous ; but most of 
them now abandon it after some experience, the only dif- 
ference of opinion being, how many years afterplanting 
shall this style of cultivating continue? With very 



low branched trees, there Is this advantage tliat the 
plow or the spade cannot approach very near the trunk. 
Bich soil, IS however, essential to good growth and 
and good crops. This is the essence of " good cultiva- 
tion." 

In preparing for planting trees, the soil should be 
stirred up at least two feet in depth. Of course, the 
trees should be planted in holes only so deep as they 
stood in the ground beibre— rather Ugher if anything, 
as the soil will settle. Gk)od, common soil, may be filled 
in the holes, if the natural soil is very bad ; but anything 
applied as a manure may be stirred in the surfiice soil 
after the trees are planted. Some object to making 
deep holes for planting trees ; as, if the soil is stifl^ 
they become wells, collecting water fit>m surrounding 
soil and rotting the roots. It Is best to underdndn 
such soils before planting. If this cannot be done, It la 
best to plant such ground In the spring. The water 
objection Lb a fatal one for fidl planting in such grounds. 

Trees that have long stems, exposed to hot suns or diy- 
ing winds, become what gardeners call " hide bound" ; 
that is, the old bark becomes indurated — cannot expand, 
and the tree suffers much In consequence. Such sa 
evil is usually indicated by grey lichens which feed on 
the decaying bark. In these cases, a washing of weak 
lye, or of lime water, 1b very useful ; indeed, where the 
bark Is healthy it is beneficial thus to wash the trees, sa 
many eggs of iniects are thereby destroyed. White- 
wash is frequently resorted to by farmers: but the 
great objection is its unsightly appearance ; the result is 
otherwise good. The great opposition to washes 
formerly was that the pores of the bark were closed by 
them. TMs was on the supposition that the bark was 
alive ; but the external bark of most trees has been 
dead years before the time of application, and " the 
breathing," if so the operations of the pores can be 
called, is through the crevices formed In the old bark 
by the expansion of the growing tree, by which the liv- 
ing bark below has a chance of contact with the air. 
No matter what kind of coating was applied to the 
bark of the tree, it will soon crack sufficiently by the 
expansion of the trunk to permit all the ** breathing" 
necessary. 

CoarFOKT nr Scotland.— Edinburgh has 1,590 one- 
roomed houses, of which 835 contain each six inmates. 
In Glasgow the state of things Is still worse ; for ther^ 
the number of one-roomed houses is 3,213, of which 
number 1,353 shelter seven human creatures, whilst 
each of the other 959 dwellings has more than seven 
inmates. There are in Scotland 7,964 houses — if they can 
be called houses — ^without windows ; and 336,728 houses 
of only one apartment ; proving that nearly one-mil- 
lion of the people of Scotland, or nearly one-third of the 
entire population, are living in houses in which neither 
the comforts nor decencies of life can be secured. 

Th> meeting of the American Pomological Society 
wiU be held at St Louis, Mo., Sept 14. 

Thi Isabella grape flourishes so finely In Bradl, that 
the size and quality of the fruit is much better thAn in 
the United States. 
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BOUOHHUTB. 

Where are the good, old donghnuts, that we used to 
love so when our grandmothers were girls ? Or, if that 
is a Pennsylyania Hibemianism, then the donghnnts 
that we used to love so when our grandmothers, and 
less frequently, oar mothers made thenL It is only in 
the liEir east, where sensible New England housewives 
rule the kitchen-kingdom, and inft^quently in the in- 
terior of the Empire State, among sterling old fiaishioned 
folks, that we find our favorites now-a-days. Let us 
rescue the almost lost art from impending oblivion. I 
am doing my part towards it, I believe. We have those 
good old-tin^e doughnuts continually during all the 
cold seasons, and often in warm weather too, here at 
Thistlewood. In this manner they are made :— 

I make up a batch of dough at night, precisely as we 
do for bread, only I shorten it with about two ounces 
of clean fat to a pound of flour, and wet with milk in- 
stead of water. Then having kneaded in as much 
active yeast. as for ordinary bread, I set by in a warm 
corner, cover over with a towel first, then a blanket, or 
some warm, woolen cloth, and leave to rise through 
the night After breakfast, and the work well out of 
the way, I put over the fire my kettle of lard, and 
while it is heating — my sponge being like a sponge — 
light, I roll out about three-quarters of an inch thick ; 
then cut into slips an inch or so wide. Some of these 
I divide into about four-inch sections, leaving them 
plain. Some I draw out, and double and twist into 
spiral canes, while for the little folks that call in to 
see us pretty often, I cut out whales, and elephants, 
knight errants, steamships, and odd-looking, round- 
bodied Shetland ponies. Sometimes, to be very old- 
Ikahioned, I roll out a disc of dough eight or nine 
inches in diameter, and make the cuts across, not quite 
to the edge, and then twist the slices, so that the disc 
looks like a miniature causeway laid with twisted inch 
augurs made of dough. 

When the fiit is hissing hot— so hot that the dough 
will absorb none of the grease, I begin to fry, and 
hurry it through, being careful to keep up the temper- 
ature of the fat to the cooking of the last doughnut. 

That's mine, and the good, old-fashioned way of 
making Tankee doughnuts. Nearly three-thirds of all 
the new, fashionable innovations and substitutes called 
•* crullers" are sweetened,' insipid, sticky, greasy 
abominations — no more to be compared to an honest, 
raised, shortened, sensible, old lashloned doughnut, 
than a choke cherry is tora rich, ripe damson. 

BEST BBS 0OVBR8. 

I don't mean the prettiest, dressiest, most aristo- 
cratic bed covers. But the best, because the most 
economical and efficient, and look well enough too, for 
all honest, eveiy-day people. Not new with me, L e., 






the institution, nor all the covers either. This is the 
third winter I have had them in use, and having fairly 
tested their wear, worth, and washing capacity, I tL.nk 
it but fair to tell several other people of their Tirtuis. 

I get eighteen' yards, of cheap, pretty, dark-colortd 
chintz, or calico, nine each of different colors and pat- 
terns so as to have two rifffU sides to each cover. That 
quantity makes a cover three yards long and tlirte 
breadths in width — ^wide enough for a bed. Sewing' tLc 
breadths together, I lay smoothly between them, sbecu 
of ordinary, heavy, strong, brown wrapping paper, l&p- 
ping the edges, and then stitch through all with colored 
woolen or cotton yam, and knot the same as we tack 
ordinary comforters. 

On the night of December 2lBt, the mercury stand- 
ing at three degrees below aero out doors, I made an 
experiment that fairly substantiated all my previous 
experience. First, I shivered under two good, cot- 
ton wadded comforters and a pair of twenty-dolkr 
blankets. Then laying off one comforter, I nearlj 
fh)ze. Then I laid off the other comforter, spread 
one of our paper covers over the blankets, and slept 
till morning, like a dormouse in a bag of feathers. 

When the covers require washing, which with c&re 
need not be oftener than once a year, rip open one side, 
cut the tacking, take out the paper, which after the 
covering has been washed and ironed may be replaced, 
re-tacked, the one seam re-sewed ; and there is U\g 
cover as nice as new, with little outlay of time and 
labor. 

BBAN SOUP. 

When properly made, there is no soup nicer, richer, 
or more wholesome. Remember, that good white 
beans, properly cooked, contain about ninety per ctct 
of nourishment So, if we make them in the rvM 
way, into a common-sense soup, the nourishment is all 
there; and a bowl ol it, hot and nicely seasoned, will 
carry one longer, and more comfortably through a cold 
whiter day, either in doors or out, than a breakfast or 
dinner of fried, baked, boiled, or stewed meata, m iUi 
all sorts of auxiliaries that cost ten times as much. 

I use always the small, white, field beans for soup ; 
and having picked them over carefully, so that there 
shall be only fkir, good, sound beans, I put them to 
soak in plenty of water at night, and in the morniDs:, 
directly after breakfast, they are first par boiled ten 
minutes. Then the water is changed, and a piece of 
nice, fat, corned pork, previously parboUed also, is 
put in with the beans, and with it a teaspoonful of 
saleratus. After boiling an hour and a half, remove 
the pork, and prepare it for baking by scoring the riud 
evenly about a quarter of an inch apart, and an equal 
depth. Place it in a deep dripping-pan, and fill in 
around it with beans, skimmed fh>m the pot, making 
them pretty thin with incipient soup. And being so 
flu* on the way, we may as well finish up oar baked 
pork and beans by placing them in a moderately hot 
oven, and baking slowly, four or five hours. 

Going back to the soup, there are to be left in the 
pot enough beans and bean broth to make a supply 
of soup for as many as are to be served. First, set the 
pot back where the heat Is moderate, else the material 
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will be liable to burn at the bottom, and bo spoiled. 
Pare, wash, and slice up thin, half a dozen, good, 
Bound potatoes, and pat them in the pot. Then make 
into crumbs any dry, clean, crusts of bread, or bits of 
crackers, and put them in to thicken the soup, season 
suitably wf th black pepper and salt, if needed ; and if 
not too fastidious to eat onions, slice up a couple of 
fair-sized ones and put them into the soup ten minutes 
before it is to be taken up. Onions are wholesome, 
and add much to the flayor and richness of bean soup. 
If more soup is made than is eaten at dinner, don't 
throw it away, or pitch it into the pig trough. That is 
a wanton waste. Save, and heat it over fq^ breakftst, 
or the next day's dinner. Remember, that the old 
Revolutionary rhyme b good logic, and as true in 1867, 
as it was in 1778 : 

** Bean porridge hot, and bean porridge cold. 
Bean porridge^a best when Wb nine days old." 

HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. 3. 



*' What delicious peaches I — as good as when they 
came from the tree. Some you bought, I reckon ?" 

** Oh, no, sister Curtis ; these are my own canning." 

**Du tell, nowl Did you have such good luck? 
Well, I know'd It all the time. It was those new fim- 
gled bottles of mine, that spoiled all my fruit" 

"Did yours all spoil?" 

** Well, did^nt spoil exactly, for I boiled 'em down 
with sugar, but they all popped." 

" Popped," I said. 

** Yes, * popped ;' you see I went down celUr to see 
how they was a gettin' on, about a week alter a closln' 
on 'em, I reckon, and if there was'nt the lid out of 
every bottle, and the fruit all a^ running over; so 
I just boiled 'em down, pound for pound, and made 
pretty good * sass' too ; but it beats me to think you 
had such good luck with your'n. Are yonr'n all as 
good now, as these ?" 

** Every one. I did up over a hundred bottles, and 
not one even molded ; but I am at a loss to understand 
why yours should spoil. Yon boiled the fruit before 
bottling, dld'nt you V* 

" Of course I did." 

«' And filled the bottles whUe the fruit was boUlng?" 

"Cerulnly." 

" And added the lid immediately?" 

'* Just as you say, all boiling, and sealed while piping 
hot." 

** Well, I do not see, sister Curtis, where the trouble 
was. Did' you flU the botUes fUll— quite fhll, before 
putting on the lid ?*' 

** Of course I did, M , and that Lb where the 

' curlousness* of the thing is. The next morning the 
jars was*nt more than three parts fhll. I could'nt ac- 
count for it— supposed the children or some of the men 
folks iiad been at 'em ; but however, I had some *sass' 
that was left over, and I filled e'm up full again." 

" Why, sUter Curtis, yen dld'nt do that, did you? 
Do you not know that opening the bottles after they 
are gone cold, would spoil the whole operation, unless 
you had boiled the fruit over airaln ; but all firult when 
properly bottled, will shrink just as yours did when 



cold. I wish you had known that. It would have been 
the means of saving your fruit.'* 

" Why, Lor' me, do you suppose that is what made 
my fruit pop ?" 

** I am sure of It The lids should never be meddled 
with in any way, not even after a few moments only 
have elapsed. The thing is perfectly plain. Heating 
the fhiit for the purpose of expelling the air, expands 
it, and of course when the bottle cools the contents 
must shrink." 

Sister Curtis Is not the only person who meets with 
111 luck as they term it, in bottling fruit A neighbor 
of mine, Mrs. Jones, insists upon It that fruit cannot 
be snccesstuUy bottled without being boiled at least 
three quarters of an hour, and half a pound ol sugar to a 
pound of fruit Having asked me one day how It was 
that my Ihilt retained Its shape, and the juice was so 
clear, I endeavored to explain that she boiled hers too 
much, and that merely being certain that they did boll 
was quite sufficient 

" Oh ! but," said she, raising her hands, and bringing 
them down Impressively over me, ** I know better, for 
I have tried it, and fhilt will not keep without being 
boiled a good while, and plenty of sugar." 

The discussion Immediately ended, for I have found 
by experience that It Is a waste of words to try to rea- 
son with unreasonable people. AU2rr B06A 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



BuoKWHBAT Cakes. — ^Many persons dispose of cold 
cakes In the following way. Just before requiring to 
use them, dip them singly in milk or water, then lay 
them In a pan, cover, and set In the oven ; they will come 
out moist, light, and as good as fresh ones. 

DuMPLiMOS WITH PoRK.— Put ou to boll any required 
quantity of water, put into it a few slices of salt pork ; 
to this add a quantity of potatoes. Let these boll a 
few minutes, then drop Into the mixture a few small 
round dumplings made of raised (lough, season with 
pepper, and serve Immediately. If preferred, a small 
piece of butter may be added. 

Hot Slaw. — Cut into fine slices the Inside of a good 
firm cabbage, put Into the spider with one teacupful of 
water; let It boll a few minutes ; season wlth'salt and 
pepper, and a small piece of butter. Add a teacupfiil 
of good vinegar to a spider full of cabbage. Let It boll 
a few moments, and It Is done. 

Cold Slaw. — Chop any quantity of nice, white, firm 
cabbage, nulte fine In the chopping bowl. Sweeten 
some good vinegar, adding a little salt and pepper, and 
pour over It Serve In sauce plates. 

8SX.S0TSD. 

Apple Puddino. — Six or seven large sized apples, 
chopped fine in a chopping tray— one quart of milk, 
four eggs. Make a thin barter ; just before putting in 
the oven, add the apples. Have a hot oven, and eat 
with a sauce, with a little brandy or wine in It 

In teaching use language which can be thoroughly 
understood, and carefully explain the meaning of every 
new term you use. 
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To Our Friends and Afi:ents« 



On another page will be found a remarkably liberal 
list of Premiumg for all who send ns the names of new 
snbBcribers for the year 1867. We never offered snch 
munificent Inducements before, and request all our 
friends to ayail themselves of some of these Prizes. 
They are- open to all, and there is not one of our readers 
but can take some of them. Thb Fabmer is the 
cheapest paper in the country, and being so cheap none 
can refuse when asked to subscribe. At our Club rates 
It only coBtAnx and a quarter cents a month! Tell your 
neighbors so, and try what you can do to extend our 
drcmlation in your vicmity. Back numbers can always 
be supplied. ^ _ _ 

PrUse Bssays. 



In this number we commence publishing our Prise 
Essays. We have received a large number on nearly 
every subject called for, some of which will take 
considerable time to decide. They are in the hands of 

a 

impartial and competent committees, and will be pub- 
lished as fast as the awards are made, and we can find 
room for them. We thank onr friends for the liberal 
and efficient manner in which they have treated on 
these subjects. We think they will be found valuable 
contributions to the pages oif Thb Fakmbb. 

Nevv Tork State Asrlenltaral Soelety. 



Thb State Agricultural Society met in the Assembly 
Chamber, Albany ,f February 18. President J. Stanton 
Gould in the chair. The report of the Treasurer shows 
a balance in the Treasury of $9,252.39. The report of 
B. P. Johnson, Secretary, was read and adopted. A 
committee of three from each judicial district was 
appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
and they were unanimously elected : — President, Gen- 
eral Marsena R. Patrick, of Ontario. Vice Presidents, 
Thomas H. Faile, of New Tork ; Samuel Thome, of 
Dutchess ; Adin Thayer, of Rensselaer ; Milo Ingolds- 
bye, of Washington ; Samuel Campbell, of Oneida ; 
Joseph McGraw, Jr., of Tompkins; H. F. Foster, of 
Seneca ; James H. Plumb, of Erie. Corresponding Sec- 
retary, B. P. Johnson, of Albany. Recording Secretary, 
Erastus Coming, Jr., of Albany. Treasurer, Luther 
H. Tucker, of Albany. Executive Committee— George 
H. Brown, of Dutchess ; John Havens, of New Tork ; 
8. T. Tabor, of <Jueens ; T. L. Harrison, of St. Law- 
rence ; William Ely, of Broome ; James Geddes, of 
Onondaga; W. Chamberlain, of Dutchess; J. C. 
Mathews, of Erie. 

The Agricultural Association was addressed by X. 
A. Witlard, on the manufacture of cheese, and Dr. Asa 
Fitch, on the destruction of plants and trees by insects. 



Inqnlrfee and Ans'vrere. 



TiLDBN Tomato.— -Information about the Tilden 
Tomato is asked for by some of our subscribers. Will 
our fHend " O. J. W.," who has raised them, give us the 
result of his exx>erience. 

A correspondent asks : — 

** Why are sheeps* legs longer on graring lands, than 
on grain lands?" 

Will he or some one please answer—Eos. 

Soil fob Grapbs— " J. L." wntes:— " When a field is 
well prepared for wheat, is it just right for grapes f" 

Soiling.— 3feMrr«. Eds. :^ I should be glad to hear 
from some *of your correspondents, on the subject of 
soiling dairy cows. By calling attention to it you 
will oblige— A 3. Jf., Leyden, N. Y. 

Messrs. Eds :— I would like to get a little informa- 
tion through the columns of The Farmer. 

1. The names of a few of the best varieties of winter 
apples, a 

2. The names of the best grapes, for Northwestern 
Ohio. Land dry, soil good for wheat or com ; mostly 
clay, b 

3. Can grapes and currants be propagated from 
cuttings ? If so, how long should they be ? and how 
far in the ground? Is there anv advantage In starting 
them in boxes in doors? e-^G. M.^ FostoHa^'O^ 

a, Baldwin, Russet, Northern Spy. 

&. Creveling, Hartford Prolific, Concord. 

e, Tes ; see Husbands' work on grape coltare and 

wine making. 

Messrs. Eds: — I would like to suggest some topics 
for inlormation in the pages of The Farmer. The sub- 
ject I would mention now, is the age at which the 
various seeds will vegetate if planted. For instance 
the field grains — as corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, i&c. 
And the garden vegetables, as beats, carrots, parsnei)^, 
onions, peppers, sage, tomatoes, turnips, peas, beans, 
melons, cucumbers, squashes, pumpUns, cabba^'c, 
cauliflowers, 4&c., &c. I think a reliable statement as 
to how old these and other seeds may be planted suc- 
cessfhlly, will interest and instruct many of your 
readers. — E, /., Wmchetter^ xV. H. 

Messrs. Eds : — ^I would make inquiries of some of 
your readers for a plan of a fruit room. Any informa- 
tion will be thankfully received. — J, S., StoclqpoTiy N. Y, 

Hedging.-- Our esteemed correspondent " J. W. P. ," 
writes us as follows, from Vermillion, Co., Ind. : — ** My 
hedging that I planted last spring, in hedTO rows, did 
not come up to my expectation, and I would advise all 
farmers to use plants, and not seeds, as the Osage 
Orange seed is hard to make grow, and the plants are 
very tender when they first come up. Where the soil 
was very sandy and rich, and nothing disturbed them, 
they came up well and made e^ood growth ; but of two 
and a half miles I shall take tne most of it up, and set 
plants of the same size together. I have some plants 
that arejgood sized, but the weeds and grass stunted 
most or them that I planted in nursery. I do not 
know that they will ever do any good. 1 mowed the 
grass in August. A large amount of them but only 
two or three inches hi^h. Some in hedge rows are 
three feet hi^h. I am gomg too let them stand and see 
what they will be next fall. I have only two barrels of 
Osage Orange apples this year. Will try them in hedsre 
rows. I think I have one row that will do to plant in 
that wav. I fully agree with the remarks of " W. M. 
B.," (of 8., N. I.,) In last number. I have got seed 
and do not want to plant in nnrsery. I am anxions to 
learn from the experience of others, and willing to give 
all mine, which is not much, as it is a new business to 
me. I shall plant some white willow this spring for 
stockade fence, along the Wabash river, if I can get the 
cuttings conveniently. I will write you more about the 
management of hedging, and what results. Our wheat 
looked green yesterday and is not hurt much yet. 
Peaches all killed before this storm." 
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Notes on Uie ITeaU&er, fl-om January 15Uk 
to Febrnary 16tl^ 1867. 



Thb last half of January, 1867, was cold like the first, 
giving for its mean, 18.4, or 4,'6o below the general 
ayerage. Indeed the month was regularly cold weather, 
with no extreme cold or warmth for this term. The 
mean temperatnre of this month varied from 14.6 o, to 
36.4 o, in SO years, the general average being 25.0 o, 
while the mean of January is 18.8 o. The month has 
been colder than this only three times; only twice 
mach colder. The coldest in this half was 6o on the 
29th and SOth. 

The water in the month was 2.68 inches. 

The mean of the barometer, S9.36, which is rather 
low. 

The month has been distinguished for its storms of 
snow — three or four severe and of wide extent, some 
from Maine to Florida, and from the AUanUc to west 
ot the Mississippi. The whole country has become 
convinced that the accounts of snow storms of the last 
century and before, may be believed, so great and wide 
have they been in this January. Drifted as the snow 
was over the country, it is difilcult to find its average. 
Here the month gave us near three feet, which is far 
less than the quantity in the eastern part of the State, 
and over New England. In the storm of the 4th, 
while snow fell abundantiy on the land, a thunder- 
storm sent forth its lightnings over the Atlantic, which 
were in several places near the coast seen to be abun- 
dant, as the storm moved from New England toward 
the South. The month has been healthfuL 

Februabt came in warm, and has continued warmer 
than usuaL Of the first two weelLS, the mean is 81.4 o, 
which is 7® above the general average. Weather plea- 
sant, sleighing pretty good. The last three days of 
this half were warm; the 18th was 48 o at noon, and 
45 <^ for the mean. Of course the snow disappeared 
rapidly. The Genesee River rose, became pretty high, 
and owing to the damming of the ice towards the 
Rapids, the waters were forced over the banlc into the 
Valley Canal, rapidly overflowing the south part] of 
the city along the canal, and filling some cellars. At 
10 o^cloclc, F. IL, there was great apprehension of a 
deluging flood, but in the good orderiufiiB of Divine 
Providence the ice broke a passage down the Genesee, 
and at 11 the danger had passed away. People breath- 
ed freer under the good prospect, and many beheld 
with joy the tossing, dashing ice swept safely for the 
city over the fidls. 

The coldest was 7 o , on the Uth ; coldest day, 9.8 o , 
on the lOth, the heat of fkvezing on all but five days. 
Sleighinff aa this half dosed. 



"WMitana Hop GroiHnir. 



OuB esteemed correspondent, F. W. Collins, has been 
traveling recently in the Western States, and sends us 
the following notes of his tour: 

MsssBS. Eds.:— I have been two weelcs visiting the 
great hop sections of Wisconsin, and find the planters 
have been very successful in this State. The yield is 
large, aad the quality good. They have generally sold 



at 50 cents per pound, or more. Many have become 
suddenly rich by one or two crops. One man reports 
that he got 4,200 pounds from two acres of stringed 
yard, and Mr. Newman, of Delton, Sauk County, Wis- 
cousin, says that by putting a stake seven feet high at 
each hill, at the time of planting, he got a yield of $375 
the first season, from five acres, though he had com 
growing among them as usual, and the past season 
being what is usually called the first year's picldng, the 
produce of the five acres will foot up over $4,000. He 
says his hills all stand, and yield double the quantity 
and better setts from his twined yard, as he does not 
bleed the roots at picking. 

The hops in this State are fi^e from vermin, and very 
healthy. I heard of very little blight A few gardens 
in low and protected places have suffered some by 
blight Their greatest enemy is pole-whipping, break- 
ing down of poles, and the loss by bleeding of the 
root, either by trimming the plant when growing, or 
cutting off the surplus vines, and most of all by cut- 
ting the vines at picking. Of this they have learned 
the impropriety, and are avoiding it 

There was a Hop Planters* Convention in Jefferson, 
Jefferson County, Wis., last week, at wliich they 
attempted to regelate the price and manner of picking, 
the price of setts or roots for planting, and the quan- 
tity to be called a bushel in selling roots to plant A 
bushel to be 22 pounds of good setts, such as it would 
take 2 1-2 bushels, three in a hill to plant an acre ; the 
price of said bushel to be $8.00. This would make the 
cost of seeding $20.00 per acre, which is too high. I 
found some offering roots to plant at $10.00 per acre, 
in Sauk County. This I think is low at this time when 
hops are so high--4X)c to 70c per pound, for fancy 
samples. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has prohibited the im- 
portation of hop roots, and have fixed the size of the 
box for hops to be picked In, both of wliich laws seem 
unnecessary, as the vermin are not found in the root, 
nor do we know of any disease to be spread with the 
setts. Baskets are fiir better to pick in than boxes; 
they are cheaper, more easily handled, and stored for 
next year with less room and no trouble compared 
with boxes. 1 found Cunmiins* mode of treating the 
hop vine to prevent the fiow of sap at picking when 
the vine is cut in use in one place. It should be adopted 
wherever the long poles are used. It is the next best 
thing to not cutting them. F. W. COLLINS. 

A UsBFUL IirvBNTioir.— We have witnessed the prao- 
tical operation of one of the most useful and perfect 
Inventions of the day. The Lamb Family Knitting 
Machine has created a new era in the history of mechan- 
ical agency for the performance of hand labor, and by 
its smiplicity of construction, dorability, and perfect 
arrangement for the purpose for which it is intended, 
supplies a want long needed, and never before entirely 
filled. All the knitting is done on the machine, there 
being no hard knitting required in order to complete 
the work. A pair of stockings which a good knitter 
would require at least three days to accomplish, la 
easily made upon tliis machine in half an hour, and per- 
fectiy finished too. Ail varieties of knit foods are knit 
upon this household blessing. We would not only re- 
commend it, but would advise all who have not seen it, 
to do so at the earliest opportunity. See advertisement 
page 100. • 
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Hog Cholera-—" P. HL F.," Babylon, N. Y., scndd 
as the following receipt for hog cholera, which he ha* 
tried, and which proved a cure:— Ten grains erode 
Barrela, ten grains soda ash, made fine and slacked in 
hot water, given three times a day. 



RociiKSTSB Febn»ry 28, 186«. 

PLOUR— White wheat, $15.50(^116.25. lied, $12.00(^115.00. 

GKAIN— White wheat, 205(^21 Oc Ke<l, 275(^280c. Corn, 105c 
^nOc. Barley, $1(^$1.1&. Oats, 55^58a Kyc, 105^1120. 

HOPS— 60c. 

W00L-^ft5c, and little doUig. 

HAY— $1'2^$20. 

SHEEP SKINS— Prime, $1.00<^$2.68. 

PROVISIONS— Dressed hogs, S}i<^9G. Hams, 12X. L^fd, 
18. Butter, 25(a80a £gg^ 80c Cheese, 16®18c Potatoes, 

56® 62c 

■ <^i ■ 

Nemr York Markets. 

'OBIVD IZPXB8SLT rOB TRB AXBBICAK FABMXB, BT S. XDWABDB 
TODD, OF THB KBW TOBK TIXBS. 



Nbw Tobk, Febmary 2a 

BEEF CATTLE— Oood beef cattle are in exoellent request 
Poor and half-fattened beeves sell slowly and at low prices. The 
weekly market closed yesterday, with prices as follows, via: For 
extra fed cattle, U}ic(a^lSHo ^ lb., net weight Some of the 
extras were estimated to dress 68 0)9 of beef; net weight $ 100 lb 
ol the live weight. 

In the New York cattle markets the net weight of a bullock 
is the number of pounds of beef there are In the four quarters. 
No account is made of the rough tallow and hides. The buver 
of cattle gets the hides and tallow for nothing. At some other 
markets, the hides and rough tallow are computed with the beef. 

For several weeks past there have been a great many old and 
poor oxen, rough ana half- fattened steers and coarse stags offered 
for sale. Such animals sell slowly at lOcC^llc ^ lb., net weight 
Common to good steers, that will dress seven to eight hundred 
pounds of meat each, bring about 16c(^16c W lb., net weight 

The average price of the sales is estimated almost 15c ^ lb. 
The number sold at over 17c is exceedingly small 

There were several choice Durham steers four years old, some 
of which were said to weigh over 4.800 lb live weight, per pair, 
some of which were sold for l»c « lb., net weight Neat cattle 
that are really Cat, will usually sell for a fidr price, without much 
difficulty. 

MILCH COWS— The trade In milch cows since my last report 
has been uniformly dull; sales exceedingly slow, and prices very 
low. There is but little demand for milch cows, at the present 
time. It is said that now there is not a milch cow fed on swill. 
In all the city of New York The citizens are becoming so accus- 
tomed to the use of condensed milk, and they find it so superior 
to the thin, watered milk which is sold by most of the milkmen, 
that they prefer the condensed milk to any other. Supplying 
families with condensed milk is becoming a great business, in 
both New York and Bro<»klyn. For these reasons, numerous 
C&milies prefer to use condensed milk, rather than to keep a cow. 

Most of the cows that are brought to market are twelve to 
sixteen years old, poor, ill-formed and inferior milkers. Of course, 
such animals sell slowly at $55 or $60 per head. Some of the 
poorest bring only $40 per head. Common to fidr cows will 
bring about $80 or $i^0 per head, if they are in fidr condition and 
are not too old. Occasionally a choice, and beautiful cow, with a 
calf at her side, is brought to market, and sold for $100 to $140, 
according to her beauty and value Dealers in milch cows com- 
plain of dull trade, every week The number for the past week 
was only 68. ... 

VEAL CALVES— Trade in veal calves drags heavily during 
the winter months, although there is an active demand for fat 
calves. But such calves as a thrifty, and progressive farmer 
would slaughter for his own table, are exceedingly scarce in the 
New York markets. During the past month, the prices for 
calves have been uniform and steady. Fat calves have sold 
readily for ldc@14c a^ lb. live weight Common calves bring 
10c(anc ^ lb., live weight Most of the calves were young, 
thin and poor, and sold for all prices ftx>m 6o to lOo ^ lb., live 
weight Most of the fiit calves are killed, and their entrails re- 
moved before they are shipped. They are skinned after they 
arrive at the market This is being understood as a much better 
way to take fat calves to market than to transport them alive ; 
as the shrinkage is much less; while the price per lb.. Is usually 
about 16c gr«)S8 weight— with the skin on. 

The supply for the past few weeks has averaged about 460 per 
week. Next month, no doubt there will be a heavy supply, 
when the price must decline. 

Some of the cows that are brought to nutrket, drop their calves 
while they ore in the stable: and when the young ammals are one 
or two days old, they are sold for veal, at a few dollars per head. 
Some little calves are taken at only $2 or $8 per head. If th« 



poUoemen happen to see them, they an gobbled vp and con* 
oscated, without much oeremony. 

SHEEP— The arrivals exceed the weekly requirements of the 
trade. Transactions were dull during most of the week. A 
large proportion of the droves oonslstea of thin, inferior sheep, 
that were utterly unfit for mutton. For a week past the ten- 
dency of prices naa been downwards. The weather has not been 
unfavorable for a good sheep market as it haa been qnite too wnnn. 
A very small proportion of the sheep for this week were really 
fit to slaughter. The most of them were only second-rate mut- 
ton sheep. 

The weekly average of sheep at all the New York markets 
numbers about 15.000. On some weeks, the receipts are nearly 
80,000 sheep and lambs. The best fkt sheep sold the past week 
for Sc ^ lb., live weight But there were only a few that would 
command that price. Most of the sales were made at about de 
^ lb., live weight The demand for fat sheep la active. 

SWINE— The swine market Is exceedlnglv dulL The arrivals 
for the pest week number 15,250, besides hundreds that I, nor 
other reporters have been able to get any acooimt of, as they are 
brought in fh>m the country, and scattered about the city by 
peddlers. The number here given embraces only those that are 
brought alive to the sUughter houses. The market has been 
very unsteady for the past few weeks. At the present writing, 
the b^st Western, com fed bogs, are selling at Ic&lyic ^ Tb^ 
live, gross weight Common to rough pork, 6c(g^6>j(c ^ lb., live, 
gross weight The best hogs dressed, bring 8c^8>^c y lb. Bat 
sales are slow at these figures. The supply is fully equal to the 
requirements of the trade. There is no prospect that prices for 
some time will advance much, if any at all beyond the present 
figures. Dealers expect lower prices rather than higher. As the 
warm weather comes on there Is less activity in the swine market 

GRAIN- Transactions in grain, at the present time, are exceed- 
ingly dull Prices lor the past two weeks have fiuctuated. 
Sales were reported yesterday of 18,800 bushels, Including White 
Canadian, at $8 ; Inferior No. 8 to good No. 2. Chicago Spring 
and Milwaukee Club at fh>m $1.05 to about $2.28; Amber State 
(a small lot of common) at $2.i^X ; snd White California, at 
$8.15 tt busheL Com nas been in fkir supi^y and demand at 
reduced prices, closing irregularly. Oats are in better request 
including Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cleveland at fi5o^58c, chief- 
ly at 56^58c, and State at 65c^67c, In store ^ buahel ; stilos 
of 48,000 bushels. Barley has been in moderately active request 
partly for export, at steady rates. Sales since onr last dli'>00 
Dushels at $1.12>!^(S^$1.25 for Canada West, common to choice, 
free ; 91c(^92c for do.. In bond, $1.08 for Stete, and 80c<^S:)c for 
Western, (last evening,) 9 busheL Barley Malt la dull and 
heavy at $1.25(^$1.80 $ busheL Bye continues quiet Sales 
18.000 bushels at $1.15<^$1.18 for Western, and $1.27^$1.2S for 
State, y busheL 

An extensive dealer in flour here writes thus: Although the 
stock Is decreasing, yet holders have of late shown more desire 
to sell, (In view or more free receipts and the depressed state of 
business generally,) and our quotations are reduced. There is 
considerable here and in transit fh>m California, and It is l>eing 
gradually introduced into consumption, as the^ preiudloe hereti>- 
lore entertained wears off and Its merits become Setter known. 
In barrels it would be much more salable than In baga. There is 
but Uttle demand for wheat In the present unsettled state of the 
flour market and the millers (who are the only purchasers) buy 
with caution and for immediate wants only. The shipments from 
California to this port have been tte^ a few small lots have arriv- 
ed and been sold at $8.15(3^25 as to quality. At the close, the 
market for all descriptions was heavy and prices nomlnaL Barlev 
is dull and lower under the eftect of less fkvorable Englisa 
advices and increased freights. Canada West in bond is held at 
90c^95c The stock of Kye in bond is much reduced, but prices 
have declined under a light demand ; It Is held at $1.11(^11.12. 
For Oats prices favor buyers in the absence of an export demaucL 
Indian com has fluctuated in valne, and with free supplies of new 
and higher fbreign freights. Is s trifle lower on the fortnight 
The Export Clearances teom this port for the fortnight foot up : 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 414,246 bushels com, 150,827 bushels 
Barley, 81,818 bushels oats, 10,728 bushels Peas. To continental 

¥)rts, 100 bbls.. Flour, 800 bbls.. Com Meal, 78.291 bushels Kve. 
South America, 1,518 bbls.. Flour, 758 bbls.. Com Meal. k>0 
bushels Com, 150 bushels Peas. To all other ports, 7,859 bbls., 
Flour, 96 bbls., Rye Flour, 8,772 bbls.. Com MeaL 2,480 buabels 
Corn, 8,489 bushels Barley, 580 bushels Oats, 980 bushels Peas ; 
making a total to all ports of 9,477 bbls.. Flour, 96 bbls., Kye 
Flour, 4,885 bbls.. Corn Meal, 417,626 bushels Corn, 78,291 buf^h- 
els Rye, 158,766 bushels Barley, 81,898 bushels Osts, and 11,^03 
bushels Peas. 

FLOUR AND MEAL— A rather better Inquiry prevails to-day, 
for State and Western Flour at about previoos prices. Sales since 
our last have been 7,850 bbls., Including poor to choice Supertine 
State and Westem at $8.65<^$9.95 ; common to good Extra State 
at $9.85^$10.85; good to choice da da, at $1.85^$n.50 ; rt>und- 
hoop Extra Ohio poor to good shipping brands, at $10.60^$U.<;0 
W DDL We now quote : 

Superflne Steto and Westem $$.«5^ 9.99 

Extra State 9.85((r.ll..'» 

Extra Illinois, Indiana, Mlohlgail, A«. 9.50(5: 13.75 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop, shipping brandSk 10.60 (ct 1 ^ OO 

Extra Ohio, trade and ftmily brandJ 11.65(ei ll^-O 

Extra Genesee 11.5<)(^|.14.'2,'J 

Common to oboloe extra Missouri 12.00^16.0« 
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XriTATINNT iBD WILSON 

DOO LITTLE AHD PHILADELPHIA. BA3FBEKRT. 

AOUlCtrLTUKIST, DOWNER'S, ud othur BtnwberTlsa, 
ThtBcst Plsnl* at Low Pricei. igntlltr conslleRd. Spring 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



EMGLISH OOMEBEasiES llB-OOptrl 
AHEBICAN 8.M " 

GKEaBT CVRBAST «00 " 

WHITE HAM GnRANT n'» r« iM Wftoo per i.ow 

lAWTDB HACHEIRT moo-iM 

IIAIETT*MTTII«$,{v<^e<™!.) »» " 

Slandard Apple TrcoB, (10.00 pi^r 100 tBO.OO gw 1,000 

Dwarf Fear*, «.M " 180.90 

Earlr Ooodrleh a»d eleaaon PoMto«a, 11 V p«i^ 
SALTEB'B 
But ATtanB SiiTHTi**, 
mh-M Bo«lietter, K. T. 

COOPER'S 

AMERICAN CHEESE TATS! 

ME'I PATEIT, WITH UaKR-| IHHHEMEin. 

Alio, UAPLE'B PATENT BTEAU TATS, tor krga bdorlti, 

*Ai«o, > rSw^VKTI^ST! 8CkI;W, forPreswi with REVOLT- 
INQ WHKEL, worked wllhi WOODEN LEVER, indbj hud. 
A crett ImproTomtDt. B«nd Ibr ClnulirL 

U. 4 K T. OOOFES. 
W«WrW>rB, N. T„ Fsb. 14, IMT. nih-4t 

A NEW "WINTER PEAR. 
WINTER DUCHESSE 

DUCHE8SB D" HIVKR, OS TAEDIF DE TOULOUSE— 
1 im uluHd Is laoDiiQce Iba[ tbia nev wd rolusbl* 
pouis now oflcred to lb» Fruit OFDvenoflhlBiwDiilrr. NuUmi 

Uoultanl joum.Kiinil the public h«ie btcin made soqiulnlBd to 
•ume (jilvnt wilb lu ^luUtlFt. It ntlll (i^u)'i ihn hlifh repuutlon 
In FrMi!uwbichU>eiiutrertMvcr.li«r. .Incf m» wliilor pcmr, 

flr»t-cllM,,long kwpillg winter (rult lullBblu for pfofllible 
firchird CDJtare mnd mu-hftFlng. Iti qoBllllii maj' bsdeBciibed 
IB follow!:— Trees, elron^ growers, ver^ vlgaroDH, aad ot e^iy 

I'rulC In alie. fens and eolw, baaring a gnat rcKmManca to 
Ducbeisr d' Ancoolema Color, «I matorily , a pal* ycUowwIih 
t«loli«lL yiMh.me:ilng,1ulcy,>weotaDdpoi*un6d. Tlmeof 
rlpenLog — keeps well nntlififarciL 

lut Bit tiandaid treei. Addieu, 

C. ir. SBBLYB, 
BooheMer Central Nnraerlea^ 
mh BocheaMr, N, T. 

30,000 AOBNTS WANTED. 

A SAMPLE •eMCna.vlth terma, fOr urou («<<Itar W 
dallOu thr« houn. Bualn«a tBUnljatw. light, and 

femala- Vln gift entar^aa «r hunbiu. Audreaa, witii r«d 
nainp, W. H. CHlDESTKK, 

mh-lt> M« Broadwa)', N*w TOTk. 

JCCtJNDA, 

OR KNOX'S 700 StmwharTTFlanla. Wunntadlnu. AlK> 
lonaandlirtelUanpaTlne* ForMlBbr 

nh-tt Lvdtport, H. T. 



A REMARKABLE STRAWBERRY. 



L beentirul brtgbt tcarl.l 



THE «OIJt>Jb;iV QTJEEJV. 

Itt7 aiblblwTjiilT m""^'^^ -*■-' 
ir. or TMj blKh dator 

a after the wTlwn. md"a"th"rmMt'«3nBHa'ia a"tate 'bl>^ 
fWnill; Dse ■>r inarketlnE. t carried lampki of thia borrr ut 
1, and aold within that ilme nineteen thouaand iitutta. 

OoldenQgern |1 per doi IS per 100 fSO pot 1,< 

n-«l A^rricoltnriat I - B " 



OBA-PX: VINES. 



CONCOltD, DELAWARE. HARTFOKD PROLIFIC, icd 
CRKVBLING— tbire-yearuld bearing Tinea— tlOOoacll. 
Caeb Orders filled. In Xtototlou. 



Addreu, 



STBAITBEBRT, RASPBBBBT, 

AND BLACKSERRT PLASTS, of the beat and mn 
■bis tarieli.'S. grown with eipeclol cura u to pur 

llJd^'HlowmCjSu'a'ify. Priijoa to'enlt the wholo^U 
: the retail; and |H worth aentftrtlO. to anil tha 
imlly lleta. C*tali«aet tn 



mh-lt 



TH08. C. ANDREWS. 



■ 1. ElgblUi 
tintlo. Ten 

Mllllan-dr 

ObiiitSui eduoatlon. 



ft&K.— Elghtei 
■nla. f SCO a lear. No e.t™a, . 
LI April IS. Xewla' Grmnoatli 
^enta. Crery f^Ultf for the Fer 



1 A 



■a HUNTER * (Xl„ 1 



FOB ALE. AGBICCI.TIIBAL 

WORKS OK BOOKS 
"Will Aleet -w^tlx ProTtipt jAtitenttona 
- ' THE ASBBICAN FABKIBB, 
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PERUYIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE I 



BAUQH'S 
A.W BONE 



SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LME. 



tPADE 



WM^ 




Sole Proprietort and Mimtifactwert 

Delaware River Chemical Worlcey 

Philadtlphia, U. 8. A. 



For Wheat, Rye, Barley) Com, Oats, Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Buckwheat, Sorghum, Turnips, Hops, Garden Y^etablesi 
and every Crop and Plant* 

S^Mcbllf reeoinm«nded to the grcw«n of 

8TBiLWB£BBI£8, BASFBESBIS8, BLAGKBESBIE8, 

And all Small Fruits. 



More then 18 yews of regakr nee upon sll deecflptlons of 
Crops grown In tbe Middle and Bonthem Statea^ haa glvoc a high 
deifree of popalarity to this Manure, which places its application 
now, entirely bejond a mere experiment 

BAUGH*8 RAW BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

Is eminently a snecese as a Substitute for Pemvian Onano and 
Stable Manure— and is offered to the Agriculturists of the North- 
"ern and Eastern States as a fertilizer that will cheaply restore to 
tile Soil those essentials which have been drained from it by 
oonBtant cropping and Ught manuring. 

It la Yvrr prompt in its sction— is lasting in effect to a degree 
nnattained by any commercial manure in the market, and is af- 
forded at a much less cost than hcught Stable Manure, or Pem- 
TiriD Ouana The labor Inyolved in its use is tar less than that 
of applying stable manure, while there is no riskih>m the intro- 
ductiun of nojdous weeds. 



Farmers are reeommended to purchase of the dealer lo- 
cated In their nelghborbood. In sections where no dealer is yet 
e^Uiblished, tbe Phosphate may be procured dlreetly from the 
undersigned. A Priced Ctroular will De sent to all who apply. 

Our N£W PAMPHLET, "^ Eou) to mainiain ths FerUlUy qf 
American Farmed 90 psges. giving Aill information In regara 
to the use of manure, d^, will Be fkirnished gratis on application. 

BA.VOK, BS0THZB8 k CO., 

Oeaeral Wholesale Agents, 
Ho. 181 Pearl 8t., and 4 Cedar 8t, 

New York. 
tS^Tat Sale by Dealers In all principal dties and towns 
througboat the United States and British ProTinceSi to whom 
farmers will please apply. mh-Bm 

TMB UniiSON BARLY BLACKBKBRT. 

LABGK, PBODUCTIYE, GOOD, EABLT — conseqoentiy 
profitable. See what others say of it In Catalogue. Also 
Kittannny plants, Phibdelphia,and other Baspberriea, CnrraMtB, 
Grapes, and 84 varieties of Btrawberriea. Descriptive Catalogue 
rratia. Send for one. JOHN S. COLLINS, 

mh-St Mooreatown, N. J. 



S' 



PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

>200 PER HOFrTH— AND EXPENSES PAID, MALB 
_ or Female Agents, to intradnee a new and ne^M 4M«ef»- 
Uon^ of absolute utility In every household. Agents preferring* 
tn work on Commission can earn from $20 to ${w per day. Tor 
fhl! partieulars, eiMloss stoffip, and address 

W. e. WIUON * OO^0tove]aiUI,a 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

FOR THE SPRING OF 1867. 



HAVE THE PLEA8UBE OP OPrEKING FOE SPBING 

PLANTING THEIE USUAL LAEGE AND WELL 

6B0WN STOCK OP 

STAITDABD AITD D¥A£F FBTJIT TBEES, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and PLANTS, 

eBEENHOxraE Aim hothouse flants, 

Indoding the Sidendid, Large-Iieaved 
CANNAS, COLOCASIA, Ac, 

Each of these Departments contain all of real value, old and 
new. • 



The following Catalogues, which give fbll particulars, will 
be sent pre-paid, upon the receipt of postage stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.— A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of PruitSb 
10 Cents. 

No. 2. — ^A Descriptive and Dlustrated Catalpgne of Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Boses, dte., dec 10 Cents. 

No. 8. — A Catalogue of Dahlias, Yerbenaa, Petunias, and select 
new Greenhouse and Bedding Plants^ published every Spring. 
5 Cents. 

Na 4.— A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List 8 CentSw 

ELLW ANGER A BARRY, 

Mount Hope lYareeries, Rochester, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 



o. "W. &ie:eIu'yiel 



THE SUBSCBIBEB having purchased the interest of his 
former partner in this Nursery, would call the attention of 
old customers and all pwsons desiring to purchase first class 

Frait) and Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Vines, Plants, ftctf 

to the Stock of this establishment. ParUeular attention Is 
given to filling orders directiy for puvatx usb, and it will be 
found by all who order in'thu way, that they can deal more sat- 
isfactorily and at lower raUt than when orderbig through a thixd 
party. 

Correspondence is solicited from those interested in planting 

Orcliards, Ytneyarde, PrtTftte Grounds, Oeiiie> 

tries, dec. 



Descriptive and Priced Catalogues will be sent on receipt 
of 10 Cents. 



Special terms will be given to sU who may make inqnixy 
upon bills, in which all the articles and quantities of eaeh sve 
dutinctiy specified. Address. 

C. W. SBBIiTB, 

Roeliester Central ff nrserles, 

mh Rochester. N. Y» 



EXTRA BARIiY YORK TOMATO. 

AFTBB TESTING FIFTEEN VARIETIES of Tomatoesi, I 
have found none that will compare fkvorably with thla, 
either for Family use <n* for Market purposes. It is remarkably 
early, grows to a good market size, lays its fruit In largo clusters 
well open to the sun, makes but Uttle vine, and is exceedingly 
proUAe, having yielded the past season at the rate of over one 
thousand bushels per aere^ Fsekages containing over 900 seeds, 
15 cents each, or eight for $1.00. Packages of Tilden's new 
tomato at same rates. My Catalogue sent gratis to any address. 

mh>St JAMES J. H. 6BEGOBT, Marblehead, Mass. 

TRB FARMERaP RBOISTER AND JOUR* 
NAL OP FBUIT CULTUBE. A valuable, practical 
rooitthly publication containing 16 pages. Only M cents a year. 
Send stamp Ibr sample. D. RE8T0N, Pnbllsheiv 

«ih-U ail Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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CANE SEED. 

REBOLAR SQRRR, or ^^^ original ChlneBe Cane. 

LIBERIAH, » ^^^ »nd a Teiy popular variety. Does not blow 
down. 

OONISEEAHA, sometimes called Otaheltan. Beet for sngar. 

HEEAZARA, or White Imphee, a short, stout cane, stands up 
well, and is generally liked. 

The Cane from whleh the aboye Seed was produced, was grown 
and the seed hai-vfsted nud cured under our Immediate obser- 
vnti» n The Sctd is all true to the varieties deBignnted, and 
absolutely free l^oin admixture with base and worthless Canes. 

The Cane from which the Seed was produced yielded from two 
to three hundred gallons of birup per acre. Send for Circular. 

BLTMES, DAT * CO., 

mh Mansfield, 0. 

THORBURN'S 

▲ H N V ▲ L 

of Garden. Field, Fruit, Ac, Seeds, now ready. Will be mailed 
I*BZS to all applicants. 

8A>IUEL T. THORBURN. Seedsman- 
No. 46 Hudson Street, (near the Park,) 
mh Albany, N. Y, 



GREGOBT'S SEED CATAIiOGUE. 

CONTAINING OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
Varieties of my growing, besides many kinds imported 
flrom France and England, and procured from the most reliable 
seedsmen in the United States. Farmers and Gardeners will 
And in my Catalogue many new and rare vegetables, some of 
which are not to be found on the list of any other seedsman. I 
offer an opportunity for ail to procure their Beet, Carrot, Onion, 
and a hunored varieties of other seeds, directly frtun the |rrower. 
As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and manv other new 
and rare vegetables, I invite the patronase of the public I war- 
rant my seed, and insore it to reach all purchasers. Catalogue 
sent gratis to any address. Those who purchased seed bst sea- 
son will receive Catalogue with'uit writing for It. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
mh-2t Marblehead, Mass. 

GRAPE TINES. 

DELAWARE, lONA, ISRAELLA, ADIRONDAO, CON- 
oord, Hartford, Ives' Seedling, Crevelinff, Allen's White 
Hybrid, Rebecca, Maxatawnay, Rogers' Hybrids, and many 
others. Kirtland Raspberry, Kittatinny Blackberrv. Agricul- 
turist and Jucunda Strawberries. Houghton's Gooseberry. Cnr- 
nuits, A^ Good plants I Low prices! Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
mh-2t* Delaware, O. 

WITHOUT THORNS. 

DAVISON^ THOBNLESS BLACK CAP RASPBERRY 
is the best to cultivate, as it Is early, hardy, and produc- 
tive, and does not scratch your hands and tear your clothes. For 
origin, desoripUon, testimonials, prices, Jcc., send stamp for Cir- 
cular, to JOSEPH SlNtON, 

mh-lt Angola, Erie County. N. Y. 



EHPLOYMENT. 

THE AUBURN PUBLISHING COMPANY offer ms Bsst 
HuTORT ovTHB RuxLuox. LaUai^ Ckta^ut^fiu)9tiCom- 

ThS BbBT iLLITBfRATXD NaTITRAL HiSTORT. 

Tnx But Work on tux DoKicfi^io Ajcuiaxa 

Tub Bkst Work on: xvk Farm and Gardknb. 

Tux Bkst Family Rkcxipt Book, dec., «feo. 

The bo»t Ttrmju sad,U)c most reliable In^rueUom to Agents. 

Address, E. G. STORKE, Publishing Agent, 

mbo^ Auburn, N. Y. 

AUGUST SCMIDT, LONDON, MADISON COUNTY, 0., 

OFFERS FOR SALE 

OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

SEB Bir8EEIr-$26.00 : FEB QtrABT-^1,00. 

NEW AND PRIME SEED, lust received firom Texas. Great 
care has been taken in ouring this seed, and I consider it a 
▼ery superior article. 

17 x; It m: IB) — o a s iix 

^eaae send y(»ur orders now, because there Is a great deman'i 
irosent fur this seed. A>UO. SCHMIDT. ' ian 



RELIABLE. 




KNITS A STOCKING SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETE,— 
it sets up its own work, knits the heel into the stockin? nnd 
narrows off the toe, leaving only a small opening at the be^ I, 
and no hand-knitting. It knits any size, without removing 
needles, ft*om two loops, forming a cord, up to its ftiU capacity; 
widens and narrows by varying the number of loops, and kni't» 
the Wide Single FUt Web, the Double Flat Web, the Plaia 
Ribbed Flat Web, and the Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, with ^l- 
vedgeSi 

IT 18 SIMPLE, DURABLE, Aim EASILY OPERATED. 

The Sewing Machine is confined to sewing together parts of 
fiibrics. The Knitting Machine actually Manufactures the fab- 
rics and fashions them Into garments. Its owner thus pock<^-u 
ALL TBS PBoriTS. Womcu are earning from $15 to $26 per wet-k 
knitting Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Worsted artl<;jfea. The 
Farmer doubles the value of his wool by converting it into kr.it 
goods. His girls or boys prepare it for the market without ex- 
pense. From 100 to 100 per cent profit on every article prmluc. d 
Dy it. Highest Premium Gold Medals awtfded it at tiie late YiiiT 
of the American Institute, New York, thx xxhibition or tub 

MaSSACHUSKTTS CHARITABLK ASBOOIATIOI7, BoSTOK — THZmGUEST 
rRKMIUM AT KVKRT StATK AND COUNTT PAIB wheTB it hsS hvrJX 

ex hibite d, kclipsino all othbb machivbs. 

}^gr Principal Ofilce and Salesroom, 176 State Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 



Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTUBISG CO. 
mh BoOBBtTBB, N. I. 

LUNBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONEE. 



The most foil and complete book ever publtshec^ for SHIP 
BUILDERS, BOAT BUILDERS, LU.MBER MERCHAMs) 
and MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scnntlin-r, 
Boards, Plank, Cubical contents of Square and Round Tiinht r. 
Saw Logs, Wood, Ac. compriM^din a number of Tables, to which 
are added Tables of Wages by the month. Board or Rent bv the 
week or day, Interest Tables, Ac By J. M. SCRIBNER* Au- 
thor of ** Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion," "Engineer's 
Pocket Table Book,** dsc, Ac. No book of its kind has ever ha^ 
so extensive sale as this. Over 800,000 copies have been soUl, 
and the demand is constant and steady all over the United Stales, 
Canada, California, Ac. 

^F*Price 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of tills amouat. 

The book can be had ct bookeellers generally throughont the 
United, States. Book Agents will find this a very profitable and 
salable work to carry; it takes up but little room, and wlli sell. 

Address, QEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, 

dec-t{ Rochester, N. Y. 




CARPfiMTERS AND BUILDER^f 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF 

And Other New Architectural Works , 

knOLOfllHa BTiJfP. tn ADTZBTlSBMBirr irx rSBBVABT MCMBiae 

A. J. BICKHELIh 
»*»-l» 888 ElTwr 8treet. Troy, H, Y. 
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THORBVBN'S 



OLD EBTABLISHieD 



1867. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 

HAS REMOVED fW>tn corner of Brood^-aj and Maiden 
Lan« to No. 46 Hudson Street, (between Broad- 
way and Green streeta,) where he will be happy to see his old 
customers, and as many new ones as please to call. Will have 
on hand all the leading and best varieties of Vegetable, Garden, 
Flower, and Field Seeds. Also, Bird Seed, Washed Silver Sand, 
M (Hiking Bird Food, Cuttle Fish Bone, Canarv Bltds and Cages, 
(hardening Tools, and everything appertaining to a well-kept 
Seed Store. 

SAXITZL T. THOXBTJBV» 

46 Hudson St., Albany, K. T. 
Catalogae ready about the 15th of January, which will be 
mailed to appllcanta. 
Bouqaeta at all times. feb-9t 

IX.X4XJSTIIA.XJBI> CATAI-OOXJE 

OF 

S S DS D S , 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1867. 

Is now published, and will be forwarded by mail to 
all wbo desire, postage paid, for 16 Cents. 

IT is a beftutiftitly printed Annual of about ONE HUNDRED 
PAGES, nearly 

ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

on w ood, of choice flowers and vegetables, and a BEAUTIFULLY 
COLORED PLATK 

It also contains acuorate descriptions of the leading floral 
trr-aaurea, and improved veirotables, with Ml and plain direc- 
tioue for culture. Sent FKEE to my customers of lS6d. 



Address, 



jan-tf 



JAMES VICX, 

Bodhester, K. T. 



PRDBJkllXJM: 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

FOR S A.X.X2. 

SE\T BT EIPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UlflTED 

STATES. 

FOB CIB0ULAB8 AND PBICES, ADDRESS, 

K. P. BOTBB 1 00, Chun Tree, Chester Co., Fenn. 

Jy-tf [ [ [ 

FOR SALE. 

AFRUTT FABIC and GARDEN of Twenty-two acrea. 
Terms, to suit the purchaser. Apply to or address, 

D. J. B. HOYT, 

dec-tf Galnea, Orleans County, K. T. 

THE 

MOTHER'S 

JOURNAL, 

AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

15 a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household, embellish- 
eii with Engrmvlngs and Music. It is practical in purpose, sub- 
btantial in matter, attractive in style, and ftimishes a salutary 
L:.ri.st!an Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers In their 
ncble but dif&cult work, and to make the household healthy, 
b^ppy, uaeAi)^ and good, is the object of TW Journai* 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 

Five ooplaa, $T. T«n eople^ $18. Single numbers, IS eentsi 

A .'^i^nts wanted in every ehnrch, toiwn, and village, to secure sub- 

acrlber*. Direct all letters to MOTH^S' JOURNAL, 

Aep-tf SCO Broadway, New York. 





rpHB GREAT FAMII^T SBWINGlHAGHnNB. 



Groyer"&Baker's 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all otheiB for the following reasons : 

1. Thev sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding 
of thread. 

2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to 
derangement than other machines. 

ft. They are capable of ejceeuting perfectly, without change of 
adjustment, a much greater variety of wwk than any other 
machine. 

4 The stitch made bv these machines is much more finn, 
elastic and durable, especially upon articles which require to be 
washed and Ironed, than any otner stitch. 

fi. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thretid is in- 
wrought, is much the most plump and beautlfhl in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

ft. The structure of the seam is such that, though It be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, 
run, or ravel, but remain Ann and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fasten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

8. With these nuichines, while silk Is used upon the right or 
fittce side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability or the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
Instruments for sewing, by a change of adiustment, easily learned 
and practiced, execute the most Deautinil and piermanent em- 
broidery and ornamental work. 

OBOVEB ft BAXEB S. M. CO. 
496 Broadw»y, Hew York, 
ap-tf or, 48 State St., Boeheeter. 

INSURE IN THE BEST. 

THE UNION nVTUAL lilFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Maas. Second to none. No furfeit- 

ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. U. HoUlster, Secretary. 

Assets, November 1st, 1666 |9,118.T014S 

Losses paid to date 1,091,100.00 

Dividends paid to date «T,119.00 

AVERAU AHNBAL DIVIDHD FQR FOIITEII YEAIt, 
Forty ^ep Oexit« 

This Company is one of tha 

Oldest, Safest, and best life Insurance Companies in the 

United States! 

The security of Its investments and the economy of its gen- 
eral management have successftilly commended it to the oonll- 
denoe oi the public, and mad« 

Tbe JBUtoiT of Its Past, Ita Promise for tl&e 

Futiirv* 

It lasues all the ordlnaiy fDnqs of poltetea, and hat tome pUns 
of Insuring, oniaxxAL wxm rrsxLT, to which public attention it 
invited. 

It Is purely mutual ; 

ALL THE PBOnXS ABB DIVZDEO ABBUALLT 
AM050 THE DlfiUBED. 

Call before insuring elsewhere. 
Agents wante4 Address, 

EBOAB A. HEWITT, Oeneral Agt, 

01 state Street, Albany, N. Y. 

B0BIH80V ft FETTnrOILL, 

General Ageata for Central Now York 
88 Arcade, Kochester, K. Y 
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BEKKY & THOMPSON, 

l!fainDnus(ar«n or the Celebrated 

QHOBAL OiiANS, 

SUALL aHUBOEES, SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
SOHbOL BOOMS, AlID FABLOBS. 



BEBBT * THOMPSON It 
Ou beat toiad nsd 
d[dlr UtlDk tlwt (T 



HDH to ftinlili 



le voMtie of the Bod! 
tili/lo mtehaaic. (hlou 



e Clrnnl Onmiii li Bonfld*d to 

not utlgaed wltll the reedy aamlltj found In other Bwid Unlru- 
monla; 4Dd bf % Krtea w AcUndflc eipcrlmooU conUoued 
thrrtujFb ■ DDiabflr of y(i*n, h« hu incc«'ded Id prixluclD^ ■ 

tb« toqeof theChml Orgaa the rounds piift^ muiioAl qiuUtyof 

Tni OiiDu>Tn> Sviu. putADtad bj' UicinHlroi, and nwd 

h'locb Fm.t o"T,buC•^^ls nmns '^'llrtte•l^^ » SWELL, bj 
whLcb ran glide jVnm Uie PlutBilmo tu the Fortlulmo U will, 

The ewell i> to imDged Ihtt It li nuiugtd mtlnlT b; Ifas 
fe«t 49 (hsr reet "o the blow pedali, ullhoot In Itae Ifut ob- 

tbe dlugT«e4hl« kD«e stocL 

Ths OCTAVE CXIUPtEB, Hied tB the Obonl Orguu, DMrif 
or Qvlte doubtee the power oi the InitruioenL 

ThD Uahu^i, Bub BAU,tDt»dueid by Di, iddi moohtotba 

They employ none bat the meet experienced workmen, ud 
•n putloubr UiM only the beet ud nuiet Uivraii«b1y Huoned 
mitariiitt ehsll be uwd In the munbctnra of the Cudul Oi- 
oam; udfrom the TeitJiBDDl4liconit»nt1r being received ftvm 
ClerormeK who haTe qwd tbem, frota Buperlntendenld oT B4b- 
bath^hool^ Tucben of Public Sohoolt, u well u ■ Iii^ nnm- 



Tba ItaUowlnc ue uHuig Iha 

TESTIMONIALS. 



From Fn£ H. 0. Taam, tbe enmtant Fi&niit 

;bonil Or 



HiTlnT cveriilly emnlned jonr Cbonil Or^ni, 
plHann In —"———"-[; them to Ihoee dedKmi nl purchulnf 
■ mill I -"A Initnunent The tone la oqiul to the beat I eier 

hevd, being derold ot that rasH 

la InitmmaatA td tlul kind. 

Theivell, Buifed by the fe 



ta may be pmdaevd. 
I, I think their pli 
. WUhlsj jon al 



From ProC Udej, Teaober of Hnac in tbe Public 
SohoolB, HewoA, H. J. 

MiwUK. September M. ]$M. 
I have Died your Chonl OriraDa. both In myhonaeiind In t.,mii 

hippy to an thi't thoy have eiven, anil an giving, entire wlb- 
hetron. Tie tone ■•.^.''T^lf*".''/^ \^' ^Iod ««x1< <"■" 'I"" 

liiiy,' F. I. ILSLET. 

Hiw Tuk, Beptember H. ISfA 
I have emilBed your Choral 0'f*P>> and ani d«ligtai«l uitb 

In tbe ChonU Orgaiik ] am partlenlarly pleaaed with the wi^rk- 
Ing of the graduted swell. It la deeldedly one of the giiaKtt 
ImpniTemeDta In Kved OrginL 

Tont*, lery reapMtftilly, U. F. ILSLET. 
ZUrtctor 1^ Jhiiicin Bib. Dr. Ormby-i ChtrrA, Fimrlli An. 
VE FDLLT CONCOK IS THB ABOVK OPUOOH OF MK. 
O. F. IL8L£T: 

J. B, BAKTLKTT, 

Dirtelor itf JAieio <n Bat. Mr. Qaatif Church, l&j Strut 

a. r. POWERS, 

DtriHor ifKutta i% Sn. Mr. KiUrtdufi ChurA 

H. A. BARTLEIT, 

Organiit <• Prtdiyttrtaa ChunA, MM SIrML 

Fiom HiB. ObriHtopbei, fonnedy Hin Uaiion Uo- 

Oregor, the oooomplisbed Orgoniat of tbe 

fiioihdwaf TabeniAcle Ohitieb, N. T. 

JaBDAnMSe- 
Tonr- Choral Orf;an affOrda me,r«al anjoyment I find wmv nf 

and fDllneie ot tone, which eombined wlthlta variety of ne,>u[n' 
and dellucy of touch, make It an ei«l]ent tDbitttute f^r the 
p1l>e orguL The Diapason Indeed rtmlnde me of an open l>bi>a' 
■on, partlenlarly aa a aolo atop. 

The graduated awtll dcHTTH particular eommeDdatloo. li 
dlffen In a marked degree Ctom anything I have ever b«ard. aiid 



tfnlly yonre. MAEION CURISTOFHEK. 



FmCE LIST. 
Blaok Walnut, Oil Finished. 

B Octave Portable Single Set B«da 11 

S OcUvePonable Douhle i^i Beeda 1 

B Oclais single i^et Keeda I 

B Octave Double S. 

B Octave, Three Se 

B Ocuve, Three HeU Beeda, SI 
B Octave, Two B>uk\Keya, Ft 

half paneled caae , 

B Oetavt, Two Backi Keye,Ftinr Set* Boeda, Eight Slope, 



Itopa, roll puii 
Seta Keeda, Ki 



itaT*, Blnik Si 
lUve Double B 



Rosawood, Polished. 



: Keeda, Two aiopa, plain eue . 



G Octave, Double e , _ ,_, . 

B Octave, Three SaU B«d*, Six Htopt, nauli 

fiDoUTe,T1ireeBeU Beads, Sli Stop*, fkncyeaae 4U 

B Oetave, Tin Banki Keya, Foor SatalUada, EVt Stopi, 

5 OeUTo, Two Baiilu k'eyi, FnorBatiBMd^Eigbt Su^ 



H Ihauld pnrobaae al 



Initnmetit at this kind wlihtui 

moms. 

ffr A liberal dlmonnt made to Clerfjman aad Babbatb 
Cebooll. 

^~Tba Trade supplied at spntal raUSi 

^r Afsnta vraolwl In all tk> iM(e Towua iBd Cltiaa. 

taf Wats— sns and Qanenl Depot, at the Plaiw WinnxKiii 
of X. S. ■■BST, 

Ns. <93 Bromdwari Keir Tork. 
Tv whgm all laden for OriaM « Afaaidsa ihonld b* addnsewl 
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T. A. F. B. K Y., E. 1866. 



A HANDSOME PRESENT 

For Eyery Sabeoriber that will act as Agknt for THE 

AMEEICAN FAEMEB. 

NOir IS THB -Tlins 

TO IK) GOOD TO OTHERS, AND GET PAT FOR IT. 



Encouraged by the liberal maimer our fdends and agents have 
worked in extending the circulation of THE AMERICAN 
FAGMEB during the fall of 1866, we make the following liberal 
offers for the spring of 1867. Every reader of THE FABMER 
can now obtain a Premium for very little trouble. The names 
for the large Premiums need not all be sent in at once. The 
Prizes will be sent as soon as the toll number is received. 

The following are the 

v 



I ! prxim:ix7m:si x x x 

BOOK PRIZES. 

For One Subscriber, and One Dollar. 

TCCKEB'S ILLUSTBATED ANNUAL BEQI8TEB, FOB 
1S67. Price 80 cents. Or, 

SCRIBNEB'8 READY BECKONEB AND LOG BOOK. 
Price 80 oentSL Or, 

For Two Subscribers, and Two Dollars. 

MINEB'S DOMESTIC POULTBY BOOK, (Illustrated.) 
Price 50 cents^ 

For Three Subscribers, and Three Dollars. 

TUCKEB'S ILLUSTBATED ANNUAL BEGISTER, for 
1S67. And 
SCRIBNSB'S BEABY BECKONEB AND LOG BOOK,— 

GO cents. 

For FiTe Subscribers, and Four Dollars. 

TUCKKB'S ILLUSTBATED ANNUAL BEGI8TEB, 
SCRIBNEB'8 BEADY BECKONEB AND LOG BOOK, and 
MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTBY BOOK. $1.10. 

OB 

B0GEB8' SCIENTIFIC ACBICULTUBB. Price $1.00. 

OR 

EMEBSOITS MANUAL OF AGBICULTUBE. Price $1.00. 

For Eight Subscribers, and Six Dollars. 

THE HOBSE AND HIS DISEASES, by Jennings. Frioe 
$1.60. OB 

EV'EBYBODY'S LAWYEB. Price $1.60. 

For TwelTO Subscribers, and Nine Dollars. 

BUBAL POETBY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
Price $aOO. OB 

THE HOBSE. AND HISDI8EASES, and 
EVEBYBOD'TS LAWYEB. Price $8.20. 

For Twenty Subscribers, and Fifteen Dollars. 

AN AGBICULTUBAL LTBBABY, (selected from our list of 
bMks,) worth $5i0a 

For Forty Subscribers, and Thirty Dollars. 

WEBSTER'S PICTOBIAL DICTIONABY, (lAtett EditioB.) 
Price $1& OB 

FIFTY COLOBED FBUTT PLATES, bonod In one elegant 
volume. 919160. 



SEED PREMIUMS. 

For 5 Subscribers and $4. .$1.00 TsxiktkgB of Choice 
I Slower Seeds. 



« 10 < 


< $ 7.50.. 2.00 


u 




« 16 < 


« 12.00.. 3.00 


it 




« 20 « 


* 15.00.. 4.00 


u 




«24 « 


« 18.00 6.00 


M 




"30 « 


< 23.50.. 8.00 


(( 




"40 < 


< 30.00.. 12.00 


(1 





BAROMETERS. 

For 30 Subscribers and $22.50 — WoodnxiTi 
Barometer. Price $io.oo. 
For 34 Subscribers and $25.50— do. daprioe $13. 
For 50 Subscribers and $37.50— do. da price $18. 



SEWINO MACHINE. 

To any one sending us 

One Hundred Names, and $75.00, 

we will send a GBOVEB & BAXEB 8EWIK0 MACHINE, 
Frioe $55. These machines will be sent direct fronnthe mana- 
foctory. Or, % 

A KNITTIN& MACHINE. 

To any person who will send us 

One Hundred Subscribers, and $75.00, 

we will send a LAXB 7AHILT KKITTDTG MACEIirE, 
Ftioe $65. These machines will be careftxUy packed, and sent 
direct from the manuBictory. A book containing ftill tnstnictions 
and ijartioulars how to opciiite, and set up the %ork, will be sent 
with each machine. 



GRAVES' PATENT BEE HIVE. 

We will give 
For 20 Subserfbers and $15.00—1 HlTe, $5.00 



** 86 

" 40 
« 50 



(4 



ftt 



22.50—2 do. ' 8.00 
27.00-1 do. 

and farm right, 10.00 
" « 30.00-3 do. 12.0O 

" «* 37.50-3 do. 

and right, with one swarm of Bees, 25.00 



CHORAL. ORGAN. 

To any person who will forward us 
Two Hundred and Twenty Names and $165, 

we will send a A 5 OCTAVE OBOAK, Single Set Beeds, 
Blaek Walxmt Case, Frioe $125. 

To any person who will send us 
Tl&ree Hundred Subscribers, at 75. Cta Each, 

we will give a 5 OCTAVE OBOAB, Bauble Set Beedi, 2 
Stops, Fall Paneled Case, Frioe $175. Or, 

A 6 OCTAVE OBOAK, Doable Set Beeds, 2 Stops, 
Boiewood Case, Frioe $200. 

Write plainly name of Post OfBoe and State. 

It is not necessary that the names be all at one Post 
Office, or in the same State. We send Tm Faambb to any State 
or Territory as desired. 

fafBemittances when practicable should be made by Post 
Office Order, or Draft on New Tork. 

fW Postmasten, and all friends of agricultural Improrement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subseriptioiuk 

AddTDfls, JOHN TUBNKll, 

Publlslier and Proprietor, 

Rodieater^ N; ¥• 
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J. n. @iAVES' PATENT FARiM SATE. 



rHE SUBSCRIBER taki 
DOOR. TAUD. ud 1 



'A^ ^ATEa, BABN wid Si 



ITABLE UOOBS, dI 



In uDd gnidu Ihe GsU. K K. MorttH. neelring the imd of ths Bu-, wb^r»undMhr.r 
InoocB. DaiaiDg tut unM nnHlr«la»a, H Q. Wel^hl uid WLadlui Fur closiDg Iha QtU. I, Bnka for holding upcn u tit^mi 
iituoee. M, nouh In Bit fur Pulley to drop Inla. huldlog th< G(tg Snnlr cloMd. 

FOR I»BA.CTICA.BIi:.ITY, DXJK ABILITY, AJVO CHUAJPTIUmS, 

thliQ>t«nirn»*d>UToaeriniHlB.udlith«cinl*plu thiL ean)M ippUed to u/thlng but ■ Pu-m Omle. Tbe ( 
Tatdi OnU wiU not aiiHsd ThrM BoUbts. A BvnDocKwIll e«t it loMon .. - .. . 

hncli llghtai, and lU mora deilnblo. 



13 tlun tba fiAllrond Door ; r 






^ OaUi lad DwMi «f all Undi an Uanul^tiired^ kept on hand^ ud for nie, hj 

LUKE MARTIN, Warehonae Strael, «■< 
J. H. GRAVES, ITo. 6 Cheitnnt Street, 

rAll Ordwl prODiptlr fllled. Gutei it wholMila tn tboaa who Iutb poKhuad latrltorj'. 
r For Fum, Town, Connlj, Md BtaH Bighti, addreia, Jt. H. Or»T«», » aboie. 



r Band b7 null M Cent!, and jton wt 



A 1.SIKB, OB BWEEDIBH CLOT£B.— I 
i^U of P- Vl„ do™ .tlll(«p««^-.^ 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Wk take it for gnutod that all oar ttaden have 
completed th^ pUna for the spiing Mid Boinmer 
campaign on ths fum, and ue now ready to com- 
mence tba boaj work of iprlng. It ahotild be our 
aim to make " two bladea of graaa grow where onl; 
one grew before," and get our land into the very 
beat condition to produce the crops which we Intend 
to BOW or plant. The active labor* of the farm com- 
mence with April, and in order to bring ap our 
farma to a thorongh slate oT fertility we ahoold thla 
month gat a fair Htart, and all our work well under 

Baklet — i« one of the flrat crops to be aown, 
which ahoold be done aa earlj ai the groond can be 
got into good condition. light, w&rm, mellow aoil, 
is the beat for barley. Seed abould be sown at the 
rate of two buahela to the acre. Land that haa been 
manured for corn, will, if in good condition, produce 
ft fair crop of barley. 

Sow CiiOTKB. — Here, there, ereiTwheie, On 



wheat lands, let it be Bcattered freely, and a good 
coat of plaster applied afterwaida. It will do more 
towards fertilizing our taoda than anything else we 
can do. It is the grand renovating plant of Ameri- 
can agriculture. We can alao apply it with great 
advantage on barley, corn, and oat land, in lacl 
anywhere and everywhere on the farm. 

Uahurb. — Apply manure Ireely to meadow land. 
If we raise good crops of grass and clover, and feed 
it out to oar stock, or turn it under, we can soon 
make a worn out farm rich. 

Stones, Stickb, ard Bruah— should be picked off 
meadow lands intended to be mown. Let the land 
be free from any obslacles that may come in the 
way of the mower, and thus aave time and money. 

Harrowing Wheat.— In the April number of 
Tkk Farmbr, for 1866, page 107, we gave a com- 
munlcAtion on this subject fhim our Mend and cor- 
respondent " R. H." Now ia the time to put it in 
practice, and learn ftom ezperieDce the beneSt to 
be derived from this plan of operations. 

Tbobtablb Gabdeei.— Do not overlook the lu- 
portanoe of a good garden. It ehonld receive early 
attention, and each day, morning and evening, an 
hoixr or more devoted to it. Nothing adds more to 
the comforts of a farmer's family than a good gar- 
den full of freeh vegetables for the table. 

PuiWB — should be kept going when the ground 
ia in proper condition. There is nothing gained by 
plowing wet land ; It is iMtter to wait a few daya, 
or a week, and let the ground get dty, so that it 
will break up and pulverize freely. Attend to the 

Fkncbs— and repair them. Replace decayed fence 
rails with good onea. Mend atones wi^lla where 
the stones ue loose or fUlen down. Attention 
shonid also be given to gates and fsnce posts, which 
straighten up and reset If necessary. 

Tbb Fori.TRT HocBE — should receive a thorough 
cleansing on the first wet day. Mix the manure 
with flue aoll, when it can be applied to com in the 
hill, or applied broadcast on the land. 

FOWM — require to be watched when they lay 
away, and the broods bionght to iha house as eoor 
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as hatched. Now is the time to raise pullets for 
laying next fall. Early chickens make the best 
birds. 

Bebs. — In April remove all absorbing material 
from the tops of the hives, closing up the holes and 
all apertures, leaving a small entrance for the bees. 
Glean out and repair old hives. This will retain the 
heat, and greatly advance early breeding. Remove 
all filthy and drone combs. If short of food, don't 
hesitate to feed. Place the food on the top of the 
hive, secured from other bees. If you do not wish 
to attract robbers. A few dimes worth of food will 
save many valuable stocks. Dissolved sugar is a 
good substitute for honey. Don't neglect the above 

'hints. 

Akimals win require close watching this month, 
and should not be overlooked during the busy sea- 
son of sowing and planting. If turned out into the 
fields, see to it that they have some dry food every 
day for the first two weeks or longer. The change 
from dry to green food should not be too rapid. 

Having improved the winter's leisure by reading 
and study, let the spring time of 1867 be fully spent 
in putting into practice the knowledge we have 
gained, and every efibrt made to advtnce the noble 
art of agriculture, will prosper under the well di- 
rected hands of the intelligent American farmer. 



SMALL vs. LARGE FARMS. 



Those who have at heart the improvement of 
agriculture in this country, are divided in opinion 
aa to whether that improvement would be most 
advanced by the general culture of large or small 
&nns. Like all questions which divide earnest 
thinkers, it presents strong arguments in favor of 
both sides. On the side of large farms, it may be 
urged: — 

1. By dividing the arable portion of our country 
into farms of four or five hundred acres each, in- 
stead of one hundred or less, the number of pro- 
prietors would be so much reduced that the greater 
portion of them would be qualified by inteUigence 
and business talents, to cultivate their farms to the 
best advantage. In other words, the lesser number 
oi landed proprietors would be likely to possess a 
greater average of intelligence. 

2. In cultivating large farms, the farmer would 
be able to avail himself, t« a greater extent, of the 
economical, labor-saving implements or machinery, 
such as grain drills, gang plows, wheel cultivators, 
mowers and reapers, threshing machines, cider 
mills, grain mills, fodder-cutters, fodder-steamers, &c.; 
thus substituting the cheaper labor of machinery 
for human labor. 

8. The soil would be in the hands of larger capit- 
alists who would be able to work it better than 
^mall fiurmers with limited capital. 



4. Large farmers, with large crops to dispose of, 
would be able to market their crops to better ad- 
vantage, in most cases shipping directly to large 
manufacturers of flour, doth, &c., and to large 
dealers in farm produce, thus saving to themselves 
the profits and commissions of intermediate brokers 
and speculators. 

5. Some would favor large farms because farmers 
would find sufficient employment in superintending 
the business of the farm, and directing the labors 
of employees, without engaging in manual labor 
themselves, enabling them to live more " gente-eU' 
lives without '* contaminating" themselves with too 
great an intimacy with the soil. 

These, we believe to be the leading arguments in 
favor of large farms. We wiU now see what can bo 
said on the other side of the question. 

1. Admitting the first — ^that the reduced number 
of landed proprietors would be likely to be more 
intelligent and capable business men — still we think 
that advantage would be more than neutralized by 
the greater number of non-interested and inefficient 
laborers who would be employed in tilling the soil. 
On small farms the labor is generally performed by 
the proprietor and minor sons, or perhaps one hired 
laborer, who working day after day, by the side of 
his employer, conversing with him about his plans, 
and striving to equal or excel him in labor, becomes 
gradually interested in having the work done wdl, 
and in season. Thus, if the duperivUendenU of 8m«.ll 
farms, are not quite so intelligent, or capable as 
those of larger ones would be, the hired laborers are 
much more intelligent and 'efficient than those of 
large ones. 

2. Probably the strongest argument in Ihvor of 
large fi&rms, is that they admit of the employment 
of labor-saving machinery. But this disadvantage 
of small farmers, may to a great extent be obviated 
by several uniting together, and owning such 
machines in partnership. There would be some 
difficulties in; this course, but only such as have 
been and may be again overcome. We have known 
of several farmers in a neighl^rhood owning 
machines together vdthout trouble, and its tendency 
is to promote a social, neighborly feeling. Those 
farmers would change work, and with the same set 
of hands do their reaping, mowing, threshing, &c., 
with greater economy and despatch than a large 
farmer could have performed the same amount of 
labor entirely with hired labor. 

8. In answer to the third argpament, we would 
say : if small farmers would concentrate their lim- 
ited capital upon just so much land as they could 
till well, they would achieve greater results, and 
soon be able to extend the area of their cultivated 
lands ; and furthermore, four or five fi&nners culti- 
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vating as manj handred acres of land, would pos- 
sess, in addition to their money capital, the capital 
existing in their own sinewy frames, to offset 
ag^ainst the money of the large farmer. 

4. Here, again, farmers might combine and mar- 
ket their crops to better advantage than they could 
separately. 

6. We ha>Te urged in a former article, the import- 
ance of fiurmers oo>operating with their employees 
in the labors of the field, and need not reiterate the 
arguments then employed. We will only say, that 
in our opinion the £Eirmer who feels that it would 
be degrading for him to labor, cannot be very warm- 
ly attached to his calling. 

But there are many positive reasons in favor of 
small vs. large farms. By the multiplication of 
farms, the laborer becomes to a greater extent his 
own employer, and his efficiency is thereby increased. 
By a recent report of the Comnussioner of Internal 
Revenue, we learn that there are in the United 
States but 900,000 hired farm laborers, excluding 
freedmen, and 2,500,000 proprietors of farms. Does 
any one doubt that the agricultural productions of 
our country^ are greatly increased by the fact that 
two-thirds of those engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil are owners of the soil ? 

With the millions of acres of virgin soil awaiting 
the settlement of the enterprising pioneer, only 
minors, the ignorant immigrant, and the more 
indolent and imenterprising of our native popula- 
tion are content to remain servants of others ; but 
the better class of laborers, as soon as they arrive 
at mi tf s t^ty, strike * out towwada the setting sun, 
where land is cheap and fertile, and where they 
may become independent freeholders, and bear a 
part in founding, and perchance in eventually rtUing 
new States. So long as we have such vast tracts 
of public domain inviting the settlement of any one 
who can muster enough money to convey them 
tliither, and support them until they can raise a 
crop, our best laborers will be restless in subordi- 
nate positions, and it will be impossible to cultivate 
large farms thoroughly and economically with hired 
laborers. 

FARM TALKS— No. 9. 
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" Qot through sugarin' V 

" Nearly ; hope to get a few more days run of sap, 
then ril dose up operations for the season, so far as 
sugar-making is concerned." 

" Bein' a pretty good run o' sap, ain't they ?" 

" Yes, fair ; I have known better." 

" How old is your bush ?" 
A minority of the trees are about fifty yean 
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old — second growth ; but 'there are several largo 
old growth maples among them." 
" Sap's sweeter f^m them." 

" Yes, makes more and better sugar." 

" Qot your firewood all up and cut ?" 
" No ; I've a few days more chopping. I've been 
hauling out dung for the past two or three days. I 
find it's handy to haul it out now when the ground 
is frozen solid, as the wheels don't cut in so bad as 
thcjr do when the frost is going out of the ground. 
Now you can drive over ^ny part of the' field with- 
out injuring the grass ground." 

*' But you could'nt get at it if it wasn't under 
cover." 

" Not very well ; and that shows the value of a 
manure shed. When your manure is under cover 
you can haul it out at your leisure, even on snow in 
the winter, and thus gain so much time against the 
driving work comes off." 

" What you going to sow where you are dropping 
this dung, barley ?" 

" No, oats. I'm going to try oats again for seed- 
ing down with. I'm beginning to learn that it 
won't pay to raise barley. Now oats bring seventy, 
five cents, and barley only a dollar and ten cents a 
bushel in market, and at that price it pays best to 
raise oats, taking everything into consideration." 

" I know you can raise a good many more oats on 
the same piece of ground, and you don't have to 
manure it so high, neither, but they say oats sap 
the ground most." 

•' Well, the fact is neighbor, so far as I have 
noticed, :7e sow oats on our poorest soil and neglect 
to manure it, and then because the ground is in a 
poor condition for a fixture crop we say the oats 
have sapped it ; whereas, the truth is, in my opin- 
ion, if the soil ^lad been as rich as we make it for 
barley, we would get a laige crop of grain, the grass 
seed would catch well, and there would be no cause 
to complain of the oats slipping the ground." 

'* Oat fodder is worth more than barley." 

" Yes, and that is quite an item in these times 
when hay is worth a dollar a hundred. Give me 
good oat straw and plenty of roots, and i'll engage 
to carry a stock of cattle through the winter in 
good shape." 

" Qoin' to school meetin' to-monow ?" . 

" Certainly. That is one of those thinge we far- 
mers should always be interested in. Our common 
school system is at the very foundation of our pros- 
perity and well-being as a people and nation. And 
we should always be on hand to look out for the 
district school — see that capable and interested per- 
sons are put in charge of the business ; that good 
teachers are employed, and give them our assist- 
ance and encouragement in the performance of ihei^ 
duties." 
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FARM COHVENIEMCeS. 



A Some-made Soot CUanw. — Eoota shonld be hb 
free ftom dirt u posBible when fed to stock. If 
stored in good order, there will be little trouble on 
this Mcoont ; bat if the; ue dirty the bwt thing 
to be done is to cleftn them. The MCompuijiDg 
■ketcli, (fig. 1,) is from sn implement built b; the 



Fi«. L 
viiter on s ninj day. Its conatmction can be . 
readllj nnderatood from the Ulnstntion. When 
used, the loota are pat in throag-h & door In the side, 
and the cflinder turned until the dirt ia rattled ont. ' 
The cylinder is two feet across, and three long ; the 
heads made of two-inch plank, and the slatfl an 
inch thick, and two wide. Thedoorlsput on witha 
p^t of strap hinges, and kept closed by a lat«h, or 
book and staple, or wooden button. The space 
between the slats is three-fourths of an inch. 

In taking a plow to or trom the field, or from one 
field to another, nnleaB the share is protected in 
some way, it will be somewhat worn, and will also 
eattse cooaiderable vexation by jerking the plow 
when It strikes a stone or root. To prevent this, a 
■hoe or slide of some kind is necessary. The slm- 
pleit and cheapest, and as good aa an;. Is one made 
ftom a crooked or knotty stick of wood, about 
twenty Inches long, with the fhtnt end tamed up 
and then leveled, leaving a head in fhint, (see fig. S.) 
This is placed nnder the 
' share, with the nose of the 
h share in a notch In the head, 
and the plow kept in place 
by a t^ in the rear. That is all there is of it. 

Another way of getting plows to the field, as well 
as harrows and other tools which mast be carried 
or dragged, ia to take them on a " boat" or drag 
made of planks. There are several ways of making 
such drags, some of which I will present to the 
readers of The Farver. 

The first is made of the crotch of a tree, fig. 8, 
with the front rounded off Ilk* a sled , and the top 
dressed smooth and cov- 
ered with plank. It may 
be from six to ten feet 

■ng. Another is made of "i- >> 



plank placed across the direction intended for the 
length of the drag, and the ends secured batween 

two strips of plank, and the whole seonrely fastened 
by bolts or wooden pins. A clevis in front will do 
to fasten the motive power to. Bixe, S feet by 3 1-3 
feet, . 

Still another plan is to make one of three oi four 
planks Isid side by side, (fig. 4,) and securod by pins 
driven throagh croes-pieoea at each ecd. This may 
be of the same mm 
as the fbrmer, and 
. drawn by a ring at- 
tached to the tbrwanl 
end. In making these drags, it is necessary that 
the forward end be rounded a little nnder to enable 
it to pass over the ground more easily. They are 
eicBlleal to draw heavy stones or stumps on.aa it 
is easier to load upon them than a wagon, although 
of cQUTse, sa large a load can not be drawn on these 
as oii wheeled vehicles. 

In plowing a Geld overgrown with long graas or 
weeds, a contrivance te desirable to drag the tops 
under the furrow, so that they shall be completely 
covered by the plow. Bach an arrangement I have 
used for several seasons. It consists (fig. 6,) of no- 



thing but a chain ; a rather heavy one Is best, w 
one end fastened to the plow beam at a pcdnta lit- 
tle forward of the e«iil«r of the mdd board, and 
the other end fastened to the double whiffletree. The 
chain most be slack enough to drag to (he bottom 

the furrow. A little experienoe 
the proper length. 




NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY " S. W." 



THB I.AST Qumiotm QiFT or OEonax fbabodt. 

In donating over a mlllian of dollars for the edn- 
cation of the destitute children of every color at 
the South, at this time, above all others, when 
political rancor and secUonal hate is doing so much 
to divide, keep asunder, and destroy the great mu- 
tual interests of this great nation, this truly great 
man, with a catholic and apostolic heart, has nobly 
madehis great wealth the means of rebnking that 
narrow, sectional spirit, which so many polItiEiana, 
priests, and people, North and South, now indulge 
in towards each other. 

How much more aod-ilke It io, thus to lift np. 
tXA, and elevate, the weak ones of tile impoverished 
land, that they may again become an Intellectual 
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knd homogeneoni part of one gnai nliole. thui 
Tldt tketn with s diBfraDClilBiDg, telfiih, politic*! 
oppreadon, to the disgjkce of all latter-d&j homui- 
ity, and to th« (caudal of that holy religion which 
Jeaoa taught and Paul preached. 

A. BKTTBB DAT OOKIRO TOR THK COtTOfl < 

It ii refreahmg to End In that capital moDthljr, 
T>ui Southern Ontitmior, pablUhed at Athene, Ot., 
so inaaj cotton growing correapondenta who have 
sach a maaterlj view of the dntiea incumbent on 
them in thdr precent very tryiog trantitloo state 
irom bUtb to free labor. Hanj of them eet down 
thti true panacea for their present dlaabilitiea to be 
ID edacating their own white hands to moderate 
paina-taking labor, which will enable them to 
become their own efficient ovetaeera ; and to im- 
prove a Teiy little hired help into the maximnm of 
practical neefnloess. which a maater'a preBence, di- 
ri>c;ioD and encouragement, never yet failed to 
arcompliali. A Marion county planter wiitea thns : 
" I don't care what color a man may be, he ia a poor, 
thoughtless, corrapt mortal, nnleea yon elevate his 
pnaitlon, enlighten his n^nd, and excite his ambi- 
tion, and that by constant anpervision. instruction, 
and generous treatment. Those white men who 
are now thrown broadcast on the world as hirelingg, 
must be better than any I have yet tried, if they are 
more profitable tban oar freedmeo. We are now 
in a novel posiUon in regard to them, bat we must 
have patience, and learn firBl| to govern oorselves, 
at we can never govern and instmct them to onr 
mutual benefit. Do not try to cheat or deceive 
ihcm : we mnet have the respect and confidence of 
those we try to govern, or all our labor ii lost. We 
can never have their esteem and confidence, except 
by honorable, generous, and strictly upright deal- 
in}^ with them. Many planters revenge the short- 
comings of their help by malice, taking every occa- 
sion (o taunt and jeer them, thus effectually crush- 
ing out the little self-respect they have left, instead of 
JQCreaeiog it by encouraging a better life. I have a 
number of freedmen employed, and never had more 
work dons day by day, nor with leea trouble and 
vexation. I have yet to find the man or woman 
who has proved insenrible to Undneai." 

It seems to be the general opinion among the 
best and most enterprising planters, that the freed- 
man mnst be lifted np, elevated, and improved. In 
order that ha may emerge from the savage to the 
civilized state, which alone can give him that self- 
n«<pect M> neceasar? to hold him back tfom vagrancy 
and theft. These astute planters seont the idea of 
importing foreign laborers, either Bnropeui or 
Afiatie, as a bootless, costly experiment. They pre- 
fer to do their best to amend the ills they have, 
and are determined not to " fly to others that they 
know not ot" 



OASHMERI ANOORA OOAT. 



HBaSRS. Eds.:— The breeding ot goals has gained 
the attenUon of some of oar moat prominent stock- 
holders and hrmers thronghout the country for the 
past fifteen years. That they are hardy animals Is 
conceded by all, IMng as they do on the coarsoat 
kinds of herlwge, such as sweet briers, 4c., and 
oatUy wintered on hay or straw without grain, and 
the (act of their being long lived, frequently living 
to the age of twenty or twenty-five years, raising, 
if desired, two littere of kids, and from one to three 
at each litter. Kids beiag far more hardy than 
lambs, make them a mast valuable acquisition to 
onr wool-bearing animals. 

Cashmere goats were formerly imported from 
Aria by Dr. Davis and Judge Peters, of South Caio- 
liua, somewhere about ^he year 1850. They are 
largfr^zed animals, the bucks weighing from one 
handled and fifty to two hundred pounds 1 of square 
form, and compactly built. They are covered with 
long, fine wool, from ten to twelve inches long ; and 

e well wooled down the logg, to the extent of fivs 

uilnchea in length and very fine. They shear From 
three to ten pounds at a shearing, and should b» 
shorn as early In the spring as the weather will 
permit ; otherwise, if neglected too long they will 
lose their wool, and a kind of h^r takes its place 
for a short time. Full blooded goats do not raisa 
kid at a time, while crosses breed after the 
goat, in this particular, and will continue 
the habit of raising two or three at a litter, no mat- 
ter how high they are graded or crossed with the 
fine wool goat. 

Half bloods yield bat little wool, bdog rather 
short, and interspersed with coarse hair, whils 
three-fourths or seven.eighths is scarcely discernible 
from the full bloods, being qnjte as fine and nearly 

large, thrir wool bringing in market this year six 
doUaiB per poond. This is nearly the first year that 
there has been any sale for It in this coootiy. With 
bat a few common does which can be pro^nred in 
almost any part of the country, a farmer can with 
a good, full-blooded Cashmere buck, soon have quiti 
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a flock of grades, whioh will pay him better accord- 
ing to the capital inyested than moat any other kind 
of boaineM he can engage in, while their wool 
brings a good price. A fine fifteenHsiiteenth blood 
is worth $800 to .$500, and will, if an " A No. 1" 
animal, bring that price readily. In selecting com- 
mon goats, procure as square and compactly built 
animals as possible, pay no regard to color, as black 
is equally as good as white. Half-bloods make the 
best eating, taste nearly like venison, and are equal- 
ly as good for jerked meat. I will furnish you the 
result of my breeding with the common goat this 
fall. W- W. D. 

Bpenoer, O. -^ 

JAPAN, OR CHILIAN MAIZE. 
(Zea Caragua.) 



-VBrmur fob tbb AiOBiOAir t^mmmh bt ** oosxo. 
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Having the subject just now in mind through the 
recent remarks of an old shipmate, it has also 
occurred to me that I shall be doing so many farmers 
as read Tim Farmer, a favor, and so many wives and 
daughters as they may happen to have, a pleasure 
by telling briefly what I know of this— to us, new 
member of the Indian corn family. 

First then, when a youngtter, and chasing John 
Whale around the world after his fat, over on the 
coast of Japan once, I saw growing and fell in love 
at sight with the pretty Zea, a most beautiful plant, 
its foliage broad and striped with white, sometimes 
tinted with delicate pink, satin surfaced, and sweep- 
ing over in graceful curves, made the plant in any 
stage of growth highly ornamental. 

Having a proclivity of laying hold of and bring- 
ing home from abroad, all manner of rare, curious 
things, I brought to the United States seed of the 
maize, for my foster father and farmer friend living 
westward in the State of New York, and so near its 
northern edge that he was within one mile of Lake 
Ontario, to plant and experiment with. The first 
season's experiment was a complete success. The 
Zea grew taller, stouter, and the foliage more beau- 
tifully marked than I had seen it in Japan. Planted 
at the same time with the eariy, eight rowed Canada 
corn, it ripened quite as early. But we found out 
long before the maturing period, that our pretty 
striped pet had other and better qualities than mere 
show. More* of these were developed afterwards. 
The ears, though small, were numerous, and cooked 
green, superior I think, to any other green corn I 
ever tasted. The stalks contained a good deal of 
juice, and very sweet, but we did not discover then 
that ii was readily convertible into sugar. Ground, 
it made superior bread and cakes ; whole, the grains 
were capital chicken feed, and in all the neighbor- 
hood the boys and girls begged it for popping. It 

vas splendid pop corn. 



It was planted three yearn with nniform success. 
Then my foster father died, stranger eloveiui worked 
the farm, and between them and a frost in August, 
the Zea was annihilated, A few of the neighbors 
planted the Japanese a year or two, bat it amalga- 
mated readily with other kinds of corn, and lost its 
distinctive character, and soon faded out. There 
were no agricultural papers in those days to interest 
farmers in such things, and if there had been, I 
knew as little about presenting the Zea ^roperlj 
before the public through such a medium, as aii 
animal does of astronomy. 

Years afterwards, traveling and sojourning in 
Chili, I found in common cultivation in the south 
em and interior regions of that country, the Zea 
Ch/ragua, identical in every feature, so far as I am 
capable of judging, with the Japanese plant. There 
the natives cook. and eat the ears in a green stat«, 
pound or grind the ripe grain, and from the superior 
meal, make a variety of excellent bread and cakes. 
Besides these uses of the Zea, not only the Chilenos, 
but the Aricaumans, and other interior native tribes 
manufacture from the stalks cut just when the ears 
are in milk, larg*^ quantities of very nice, sweet 
sugar, by simply bruising the canes by pounding, 
pressing out the juice in their rude, primitive war, 
and boiling, as is practiced with maple sap in the 
United States. 

Last spring, happening to find among my old 
traveling " traps" a few grains of the Zea which I 
had brought from Chili in 1858, a thought occurred 
to me to compare it fairly with the Japanese maize 
that I had seen advertised for sale by B. K. Bliss, 
of Springfield, Mass. I accordingly procured a 
paper of the seed from Mr. Bliss, and planted both 
the Chilenos and Japanese in my garden, at the 
same time, giving them the same culture and 
care. Both grew famously, larger, and set with more 
ears than I had ever seen borne either in Chili or 
Japan, and so exactly alike in every feature, that I 
could discover no difference between them in any 
respect. 

I believe that the Zea Garagrm will ripen wherever 
the earliest of our early corn will, producing prop- 
erly planted, as large a yield, and that if it will not 
produce augar as freely as in the Andean regions of 
Chili, it is still a valuable acquisition on account of 
the very large amount of superior blade fodder it 
will yield. Believing that the ChilenoJapanese will 
prove with us as valuable as it is beautiful, I advise 
all who admire the blending of the beautiful with 
the good, to procure a sample, and give the Zen a 
fair trial. B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Msas., has a lim- 
ited supply of seed to dispose of. Any further in- 
formation, I happen to be possessed of in relation to 
the new variety of maiae, I shall have great pleasure 
in communicating to any one addressing' me. Box 
U4. Sub-Post Office, Station C, Philadelphia. 
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WESTERN FARM HOUSE. 



Messrs. Eds. : — ^The accompanying plan is for a 
dwelling adapted to the wants of a Western fann, 
and to farmers whose means enables them to build 
oommodioos as well as convenient and taflty resi- 
dences. 



t 




F P->Frost Furlor. B P, or L— Bftck Parlor or UvlBg Boon. 
F B— Famllj Boozn. F B Br-Familj Bedroom. H— Hall. P. 
y — ^Flantry. P— Porch. K— Kitchen. W-d H— Woodhooaeb 
W-tb. S— Waahroom. B-h B^Bathroon. B— Bedroom. 
Highway— East and West 

The main building is 40 feet by 44 outside^ with 
parlors and pantry on west side ; family zoom, bed- 
room and spare bedroom on east side, with hall and 
st&izs in the center extending back to family room. 
Tlie cellar Is under the whole building, and divided 
by a wall into two rooms — the front room for fruit 
cellAr, the back one for hot air furnace, wood, &c. 
Qi^Lt, 8 feet clear. Hatchway on the west side. 
From the top of the cellar wall to the top of plate, 
33 feet ; bight of rooms 10 1-3 feet, in the clear. 
I^lie hall in the chamber extends the whole length 
of the front building, with back door to pass through 



kitchen chamber and down back stairs. The chim- 
neys can be built in the walls, as marked, in the 
comers of fkmily room, bedroom, and back parlor, 
where the enlargements will not disfigure the rooms. 
The dotted lines in the partitions indicate sliding 
doors, by means of which the parlors are opened 
into one room. The sliding doors in the bedrooms 
are each four feet wide, and when closed, exclude 
from view the bed, the recess for washing and dress- 
ing at foot of bed, and the closet, leaving a pretty 
sitting room, 10 by 14 feet. The door nearest the 
closet is opened to enter recess or closet, and both 
doors are roUed back when the bed is occupied. The 
roof is hipped, with observatory in the center. The 
wing is 22 by 35 ieet ; hight of walls 16 feet. It 
contains the kitchen, girl's bedroom and woodhouse. 
The piazza on the east side is six feet wide, that on 
the west is 10 feet wide, with 25 feet of south end 




SeoondL Floor. 

P— Parlor. B— Bedroomi. C— Gloeeta. W B~WoriDBea% 
Bedroom. WAS Br— Wearlnff and Spinning Boom. Garret 
ataira In back piurt of front boildlng. 

enclosed for the bath room and wash room. The 
cellar imder kitchen is 20 feet square, hight of kit- 
chen 9 feet 
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The advantages of this plan are : the large amoont 
of room, the convenient arrangement, with the 
least possible amount of outside wall, and at the 
smallest expense. To illustrate this, compare it 
with another, which is very common east and west. 
This consists of an upright part, 18 feet by 80, con- 
taining two parlors and stairs ; a side wing, 16 feet 
by 82, for family room and bed room, and a back 
wing, 18 by 85, for kitchen, pantry, and woodhouse. 
The wings are but one story, so the only chamber 
room is in the upright part. The amount of inside 
room, in this building, would be about 2,100 feet. 
Length of outside wall, 264 feet ; amount of square 
feet to enclose building, 3,700, at one dollar per foot 
would cost $3,700, for a house containing 2,100 feet 
of room, or $1.76 per foot In the plan above, 
the amount of inside room is 4,800 feet ; length of 
outside wall 260 ; amount of square feet to enclose 
building 5,100, at one dollar per foot would cost 
$5,100, or $1.06 per foot of room— a gain of 70 cts. 

per foot ; equal to $88.60, in 4,800 feet. 
fioMndale, Wisw €L D. U 

SORGHUM— No. I. 



rOB nU AMMXIOAM PAUOB, BT ** L. F.,** SOMBBUR, V. J. 



In looking over the Reports of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, I saw it stated that there were con- 
sumed in the United States, in 1865, over thirty- 
four millions gallons of foreign molasses, and nearly 
eight hundred millions pounds of foreign sugar. 
The inquiry naturally suggests itself. Why do we 
not raise our own sugar and molasses t The culti- 
vation of sorghum is no longer an experiment. It 
is a settled fact that we can raise our own sirup 
much cheaper than we can purchase the foreign 
article ; and although we have not yet succeeded in 
producing sugar in any considerable quantity, yet 
with a good supply of home-made sirup we can get 
•long without the vast amount purchased, and thus 
increase the national wealth by saving the millions 
of dollars expended for these luxuries. My object' in 
writing this article, however, is to show the profit- 
ableness of sorghum, and thus to direct attention 
more particularly to its cultivation. I will give the 
cost of production of one acre. 

Torentofland $15.00 

** preparing Uurf And pUntlng 8.00 

** plowing cane three Umaa 8.00 

•• noeing cane onoe 6.00 

** etripping, topping, and catting 10.00 

« bindlnc and cartbig to mill 8.00 

■* gathering, tbieahlBg, and c]«anlng seed 6.00 



Total cost $5100 

00.00 

ro.oo 



By SOD gallons slrnp at $1.00 $200.00 

Leae ooet of maadietartng 



By 80 liulMto Med at 60o 



$180.00 
16.00 



$145.00 



Kti profit per aere $91.00 

Let us compare this with a com crop, and see how 
^ aecout stands. 



Coet of raising one acre of eem, saj .. $iSiOO 

60 bnsheU corn, at $1.00 $50.00 

Fodder 6.00 

Total prodaotioB $65.00 

S&OO 

Profit $80.00 

Showing an excess of profit in favor of sorghum, of 
161.00. 

But it may be said that sorghum will not yield as 
I have estimated. My experience has been that I 
can raise four gallons of sirup where I can raise one 
bushel of com, and land that will yield 50 bushels 
com, at a cost of only $35 per acre, will readily 
yield 200 gallons sirup, if $54 per acre be expended 
judiciously in its cultivation. To show that the 
yield of sorghum is actually greater than that of 
com, I give the average yield and price of each in 
the State of Pennsylvania for the year 1865. The 
figures are taken from the report above quoted : 

SoiYhnm, 121 ^ gallons, at $1.08X $125.99 

Com, 40 bushelb, at 80c 82.00 

It is more than probable that in this case the 
majority of farmers expended no more in the culti- 
vation of the sorghum than ol the corn, as the most 
of those whom I have seen, raise, plant, and tend it 
the same as com ; the only extra cost being in mann- 
£acturing. As cane is so profitable, it is strange 
that it is not more extensively cultivated. There 
are many farmers in this section who raise enough 
for home consumption ; and they all, so far as I 
know, prefer good sorghum sirup to that usually 
purchased at the stores. 

The fear of overstocking the market need not 
deter any from engaging in the business, as there 
are very few places where the supply is equal to the 
demand. For the benefit of those who have had no 
experience in its cultivation, I propose to write a 
series of articles for The American Farmer, giv- 
ing at the proper season, full directions fot* every 
part of the operation. 



At a recent discussion before the Maine Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wasson ot Hancock County, advo- 
cated the painting of bams. For his own use he 
applied a paint made of one bushel of lime, four 
pounds of salt, two pounds white vitriol, and it has 
stood the weather remarkably. Any color of paint 
may be put in to give a shade that may be desired. 
Add water to make the wash about the consistency 
to be applied with a wide brush. 

The Cost of Fences.-— It is stated that the cost 
of the farm fences in Ohio is greater than the value 
of all the domestic animals in the State. The same 
may be said of Pennsylvania, New York, and per- 
haps every other old State. 

Work and study. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE EXHAUSTED SOILS. 



The exorbitant prices of good land in the older 
States, have led manj fanners to inquire if it would 
not be cheaper to purchase and improve the worn- 
out lands, instead of paying $200 per acre for choice* 
forms. Believing that in many cases it would be 
the better plan, I submit the following hints. 

It is assumed that the farmer wishes to improve 
his soil in the most eeanomieal manner. To do this 
tims is necessary ; for although it may be done in a 
short time by the liberal applicatiop of manures, it 
will generally be found that the expense of the 
manures will overbalance the benefits derived by 
having it done quickly, instead of doing it slowly, 
and bringing to his aid the natural assistants, rain, 
frost, heat, &c. 

In many cases the soil may be improved by mere- 
ly subsoiling it. Where the soil has been plowed 
only to a depth of four or five inches, the upper sur- 
face has become exhausted, while the hard bottom 
formed by the action of the plow has effectually 
prevented the growing crop from sending its roots 
deep into the earth for moisture and support ; con- 
sequently, but little strength having been drawn 
from the subsoil, it still retains a large part of its 
primitive fertility, and needs but to be loosened so 
as to allow the roots of plants to penetrate it, to 
yield remunerative returns. In subsoiling, how- 
ever, a judicious system should be followed. If the 
plow is so run as to turn up several inches of new 
soil at once, the land will be but little better for it. 
The better way is to plow it every autumn, if pos- 
sible, eaph time turning up one inch of new soil, 
which, by being exposed to the frost during winter, 
will be effectually pulverized and deprived of all 
injurious qualities. If tMs process is too slow, an 
inch may be turned up in the spring, but this is not 
advisable. It is, of course, expected that the farmer 
will apply fertilizers if needed, as the subsoiling is 
only meant to assist In the bringing up process. 

The great secret in improving land, however, lies 
in having plenty of manure ; and of 'this, the farmer 
cannot well have too much. Some good farmers 
have a practice of bringing home a load of manure 
of some kind, whenever they take away a load of 
grain, hay, straw, &c. This rule I would amend so 
far as not to take away such products of the farm as 
can be advantageously fed to stock upon it.* It rarely 
happens that hay and com cannot be converted into 
pork, beef, or mutton, at a handsome profit, besides 
leaving the manure to enrich the farm. Hogs, espe- 

* This practice is too Qommon, and cannot be too strongly eon- 
<lomned. It la one «t the prlnelpal eansea of the deterioration 
.of the BoiL We ahould feed all the hay and grain wcvionthe 
/arm^ mod apply the manore to the soiL— '£oa 



cially, if furnished with a bountiful supply of " work- 
ing capital" will make large quantities of choice 
manure. It often happens, too, that during the 
winter months, leaves from the woods, muck, the 
washings from the rdads, and such like materials, 
may be gathered and drawn to the yard, or applied 
directly to the fields, when otherwise hands and 
teams would be idle. All such opportunities of 
procuring enriching materials should be improved, 
as the more manure, the more grain. The manner 
of applying manure, I do not attempt to describe, 
as this is to be made the subject of a separate 
essay. 

Chreen manuring is another important aid in im- 
proving the soil, and consists merely in plowing 
under growing crops of clover, rye, buckwheat, or 
whatever else is most convenient to raise. The 
crop should be turned under thoroitgkly, and when 
In luxurious growth. A dressing of lime will be 
found beneficial after an application of vegetable 
manure, whether it has been in the green or rotted 
state. 

Draining is also highly beneficial to some soils, 
but having been made the subject of a previous 
essay, will not be treated at length here. It is the 
foundation of all improvements in farming, and as 
the country gprows older, we shall have to devote 
more attention. to it than has hitherto been the case. 
Greater benefit will be derived from underdraining 
a poor farm than any other method. 

I have not attempted in the foregoing remarks to 
give a plan, (as some do,) which every one is ex- 
pected to follow, as it is impossible to give a rule 
that will suit every case. The difference in the cir- 
cumstances of the owner, the position of the land, 
and other causes, render it necessary for every one 
to judge for himself of the system he should pur- 
sue, and of all minor particulars. 7. 

Bomerset, N. J. 

CULTURE OF THE BLACKBERRY 



A LIGHT, sandy, moist soil, produces the best 
returns, both in quality and quantity of this excel- 
lent fruit. In the fall, open furrows ten feet apart, 
with a plow, and fill with muck, strewing it along 
the furrows, and leave exposed to the frosts and 
winter weather. Early in spring set the plants four 
feet apart on the muck, which will take 1,089 to the 
acre. The space between the rows, while the plants 
are small, may be occupied with some crop that wUI 
not interfere with the plants. The roots follow the 
muck, and grow more vigorously than the side 
shoots, and the strong plants come up near where 
wanted to grow and produce fruit the following 
year, and should stand one foot apart in the ro^ 
Keep well cultivated to destroy weeds, &c. 
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EIITATIBVT 
The tops of the eauee ehoald be stopped tX five 
feet l^ pincMog off at ut even bight ; this indnceB 
the growth of aide bmucheB and the fomutioa of 
fruit bode near the groand, and does away with the 
neceedt]' of trelliBes, stakes, j(c,. to hold up the plants. 
The following winter or spring the laterals should 
be shortened in to a pynmidal form, somewiiat re- 
sembling a dwarf pear tree, when properly grown. 
Thus treated, they yield more frnit of a better qual- 
ity than when allowed to grow naturally. To 
insure a good crop requiree close attention, the 
canes kept thin and well beaded back, and on light 
soil an occasional dressing of mannre, mack, or 
other ferllUier, adds to the quality of the fruit. 
The old canes after bearing and having their fruit 
Mmoved, should be out oat in the ialL 



BLACEBEBBY. 

The blackberry is propagated by metuu of ntckete. 
or pieces of root may be planted, from which plani« 
will grow. Blai^berries are a profitable fruit to 
grow for market, or make into wine. Tbiee qoaru 
of berries and three pounds of sugar, with a Utile 
water, will make a gallon of ezoelleat wine, blghlv 
reoommended for its medicinal qualittes. The 
poorer, and.the over-ripe, or mft berries, may tptj 
profitably be made into wine at home, and only tbc 
finest and most perfect fruit eeut to market, whjrb 
win readily sell at a good price. 

VAKiBTiBe.— The Neu> BoehdU is the most gen- 
eratly cultivated. It is hardy sad very productive. 
The fruit is large, sometimes measDring four incbt^ 
in idrcamfereoce, holds long in bearing, colors 
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•ome time befon ripe and la often gathered In this 
slate, Mtd is bodt ; when fnllf ripe, it ic soft, and 
doea not carrf welL Ver7 Bweet and meltiDg. 



KUtatinni/. — A now berry, Tery lately brought 
berore the public ; excelleut and hardy so fitr as 
proved. The foli»ge ia rather more coarsely serrate 
than the New Itochelle. The berriee are longer, 
more irregular than the New Rochetle. The jnpa 
are large, with amall seeds, juicy, sweet, and of a 
tme blackberry flavor. See cut preceding page. 
mi(0». — The Wilson is an early, productive, ex- 
cellent, and Bweet berry, of good 
size, and ripe when it Is black. 
Bipens very even. It yields 
the bulk of its crop before the 
New Bochelle and EUttatinny 
•re ready for market. The 
plant provefl hardy in the lati- 
tude of New York city. These 
three kinds famish fruit 
through the season, and are 
the most desiiahle for cultiva- 
tion. 



SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 

Plantt.—lt but a small patch is to be r^sed, 
plants are beat ohtdned of those who fdinlah them 
for sale. They can be grown as tollowB : early in 
^pril, dependijig upon the latitude, put tbe potatoes 
in B bot bed ; if of large size, split them in halves 
lengthways, laying the flat tide down, so near to- 
gcthoT as almost to touch ; cover with about two 
inches of Gne rich mold, the richer the better. Wh«i 
t ho plants push above ground, add an inch or more 
of »oU. Water with warm water occasionally; pro- 
tect the bed nights, and give air and snnshine plesr 



stnt days to make them haidy. ' When wanted to 
set, oncover the potato, and pull off the best slips, 
and recover, to let the unall ones improve. 

8oii and PlaMing — A warm, sandy loam, with a 
good eiposnre to the sun, is beat adapted to the 
calture. Mark the rows, which sboold ran north 
and south, 3 1-^ feet apart, by a mere scratch of the 
surface ; on these marks spread liberally, good bam 
manure ; then turn the earth from each nay over 
the manure with a plow or shovel, according to the 
size of the patch, and form a ridge eight or ten 
inchea high, the base oi which should not be dis- 
turbed by the operation, and should be a foot wide ; 
the top when finished, three or four inches wide, on 
which to set the plants. As soon as danger of frosts 
are passed, the plants should be set IS to 18 inches 
apart in the rows. Set the plants down to the first 
leaf, preaaing the soil close to the root its whole 
length. Moist weather is beat for setting ; but set in 
the after part of Ihe day, well watered and shaded, 
they will do nearly or quite as well. 

A close hard bottom is neceess^ to induce the 
tubers to grow chubby ; for this purpose they are 
often grown by laying strips of sod along the Irat- 
tom of the ridges, and placing the monore on this. 
Manure doee not injure the sweet potato, like tke 
Irish ; bat to produce abundantly, the more used, 
the better the crop. After culture eomusta in keep- 
ing down the wveda with the hoe or rake, hanling the 
soil upwards towards the plants. Lift the vines, and 
keep them on the top of the ridge, several times 
during the sokson, to prevent their rooting at the 
joints, Bud to admit the warm rays of the snn to 
the ground. 

Qatfi^rxng. — In August yon can run the finger 
down beside the vine, and when a large taber in felt 
sever It &om the stem, remove it, and replace the 
dirt, leaving the others to grow. After the frosts 
have killed the vines, select the first clear, dry day, 
and tarn them oat with a fork, first catting the 
vines with a scythe. IHg in the forenoon, and let , 
them Ue till the middle of the afternoon, when they 
will be dry, if fully exposed on the ridges. Pick 
them up, handling carefully, not to braise. For 
preserving for winter, provide soluble boxes or 
barrels, take them into the field, and have a qnan- 
tity of straw eat fine. Pack your potatoes as eare- 
flilly as yon would eggs, nMng flnt a layer of straw 
and then a layer of potatoes, and thna alternately, 
till the box or barrel is full, finishing with straw. 
Remove the paekagea to a dry oellar or room, when 
there will be no troet, and will be kept dry and 
warm. If placed in a cellar they must be rusnd 
from the bottom on boards, and kept away fh)m the 
wall. Keeping warm arid drg are abeolate essen- 
tials for preservation. 
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THE CAUSES OP ''WINTER-KILL" IN 

PEACH TREES, AND THE BEST 

REMEDY. 



Some years elxice, in the early spring, while walk- 
ing in one of the inland cities of this State, I 
observed a single limb of a peach tree in foil bloom, 
while the rest of the tree, like other trees at the 
season, showed hardly a sign of life. Being some- 
what arborical in my habits, I stopped to ascertain 
the cause of this eccentricity, which I was not long 
in doing. The tree stood near the southeast comer 
of a building, and this blooming limb projected by 
and close to it on the south side. A corresponding 
root, aoubtless took the same direction, and both 
receiving extra heat reflected from the building, ex- 
plained the mystery, and taught the observer a les- 
son on the effect of local climate. 

Peaches are not generally a successful crop in this 
latitude, any great distance from bodies of water of 
considerable size. Still there are exceptions, and it 
seldom fails that some trees and fruit are spared, in 
districts where, and in seasons when they have gen- 
erally failed. What can cause this difference in 
the same neighborhood, except a difference in cli- 
mate caoeed by a variety of aspects and surroundings. 

The peach, though more hardy as respects extreme 
cold in mid-winter than many suppose, is extremely 
sensitive to any increase of temperature above the 
mean in fall, winter, and spring ; and if circum- 
stances are such as to produce an undue and imma- 
ture growth in late summer or a premature devel- 
opment of the fruit buds in late winter or early 
spring, severe frosts following, are pretty sure to do 
injury to the trees, or fruit, or both, and you will 
seldom fail to see the most injury done to those 
trees, (other things being equal) which have made 
the greatest growth, the current or previous season. 
What is needed to the success of the peach in the 
Northern States, is to prevent an excessive and im- 
mature growth late in the season, and a premature 
development of the fruit buds in late winter and 
early spring. 

Bodies of water which freeze have this effect. 
First, because water heats and cools much slower 
than land ; and second, because they expel heat 
while freezing, thus lengthening out the fall, giving 
more time to the new wood and fruit buds to ripen 
and absorb heat while thawing, thus preventing 
premature development in spring. The fact that 
the peach prospers around such bodies of water, is 
at least prima facie evidence that the injury that is 
called " winter-kill," is done in the faH or spring ; 
for those are the only times when such bodies of 
water can have any effect. 

Deep bodies of water which do not freeze, have 

i same effect tiom being slower conductors of heat 



than land. They are generally larger, and i\xm in- 
fluenee from that cause in consequence more exten- 
sive. They also have the effect in mid-winter 
which frozen bodies do not, to modify the surround- 
ing temperature, as their surfaces are never below 
the freezing point. 

Having now given my views as to the cause, I 
follow the programme as laid down at the head, 
and give my opinion of the remedy, which I will 
prefiEUse by saying, that I have little faith in the 
protection which is so generally recommended, such 
as high, tight fences, belts of trees, screens of 
bushes, hills, and buildings, " to break the wind/' 
Whatever has this efiect, promotes early and late 
frosts, which are the greatest enemies of peaches. 
Whatever prevents these frosts is the remedy we 
are seeking. 

Remedy first. Plant your trees on dry ground. 
All know that wet or damp ground is more frosty 
than dry. Second, plant upon the north side of a 
hiU, a belt of timber, an old orchard, or a building, 
for the reason that in the fall and spring, when the 
sun is low in the south, it has little efibct to pro- 
mote development of the bads in such locations. 
Third, plant your trees adjoining lower land. The 
preventives of frost are, fogs, donds, whatever 
shades at any hight, and currents of air. Fogs and 
clouds we cannot control ; but currents of air pass 
up and down hills, in every still, cloudless night, 
the colder air of the hills seeking the lowest ground, 
and displacing the warmer air of the valleys which 
has been heated during sunshine, and which being 
lighter is forced upward. Fourth, do not plant 
your trees on very rich ground. Remember that 
trees of a moderate growth stand frost best. After 
a tree, and more especially the peach, comes into 
bearing, its growth is very much checked ; its wood 
more solid, better ripened, and much lees likely to 
" winter-kill." Manure, then, promotes froitfulness, 
improves the quality of the fruit, with less danger 
of stimulating an undue growth. I might say much 
more did space permit, explanatory of the positions 
I have taken ; but. after what I have said, the nov- 
ice, by noticing the circumstances attending failure 
and success in his neighborhood, will be able gen- 
erally to ascertain the causes of both. And though 
he may not have the benefit of contiguous water, 
there are few farms in the Northern States where 

this luscious fruit may not be enjoyed. 
Maakegon, Mich. B. B. P. 

Mb. Pardbb, of Illinois, has found that lime 
slaked in salt brine, sown broadcast, had kept in 
sects from strawberries. 

Thrsb hundred Scotch farmers axe on their way 
to settle in Texas. 
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CULTURE or THE OOOSEBERRY. 

PI.ANT bnahu of one jrear'i growth, in well pre- 
pttred, deep •oil, bee&omwkter, 41-3 fe«t Mch waj. 
Allow bnt one bnaeh to grow the first jeai. The 
Becoad 7e«T BeTenl bIiooIs wlU apring up ; allow five 
or Bix to grow, and ■nppreas ill others. Train np- 
wards. WbeD dde slioota appear Ic the length of 
■is or elfht incliea, Bhorten to foar. The tenninal 
bud will start ; when grown a few inchefl, pinch 
back to a laagti leaf. The next spring cut b«Lck the 



EOiraHTOV 

side branches to the first pinching. All the laterals 
»^e treated la the same witj. Let the Tnnjrt stems 
or frame work prolong tbemaehes nndisturbed 
-while the ude biancbes are kept short, in the man- 
ner above tedlcated, in order to keep the bushes 
open and free to sdmlt light and lor. 

Tbe gooMberrf'iI vetj sobject to udldew ; to 
prevent this, open cuUurt U etmUiai. A farther 
preventiTB or remedy, is to nae a solution of the 
following: — take a quart of dr7, unleached ashes, 
axKl pat In a Teasel that will boUl about five gallons; 
poor three gallons of btdllng water over theni, and 



■tir a few ndnntee ; then fill the vessel with cold 
water, nse as hot as the hand can bear without 
sealdlnfc. Throw the hot liquid fordbl; into the 
bosh with a garden skiing*, drenching ever7 leaf 
and berr;, both upper and lower lude. Earij morn- 
ing, when the dew is on. Is the best time to do it. 
Commence when the frnlt is first formed, and con- 
tinue from time to time as signs of mildew appear, 
till the fruit appecrs. It is nnnecossar^ to add 
that the ground should be kept clear of weeds and 
well oultivated, and after coming into bearing be 
well mulched. The gooseberry is prop- 
agated from cuttings only. Late In 
October, or in early spring, take euttioga 
of well ripened wood, of the last growth, 
ten or twelve Inches long ; plant them 
in a well prepared bed about half thelk' 
length, firstcatting oat all the bads that 
go below the surface of the ground. 
There is a ^ery Urge variety of this frnit, 
most of which Is subject to mUdew in 
our climate, eepedally the foreign, which 
are very large sixed generally. In color 
we have red, yellow, green, and white. 
Bed Warrington. — Fruit large, round- 
ish oblong, hairy ; Savor, first rate ; 
branetieB drooping. 

Hmighlon. — The most healthy varied 
we have ; vigorous grower, branche* 
rather slender; very prodocUve. Fruit 
rather below medlom ; smooth, pale red, 
tender and sweet. 

ParO CWdm iTee««.— Yellow. Fruit 
large, oval, hairy ; fiavor, first rate ; 
branches spreading. 

TtUotB Batl. — Size, medium, round- 
ish, smooth ; flavor, fijst rate ; branches 

Parkinton't Laurtl.~k green varie^ ; 
large, obovate, downy ; flavor, first rate ; 
branches erect. 

Pibnoston Gran Gage.~TTjat small. 

and bangs long, ovate, smooth, rich and 

excellent ; branches drooping. 

Woodaard* FAOwmitA.— Fruit large, somewhat 

oval, roundish oblong, downy ; flavor, flrst rate j 

branches erect. 

Taylof'i BHuhl Ventt*. — Mediom rize; hangs a 
long Ume, obovate, hairy, and flavor first rate ; 
branches erect. A. IL 



At the sale of Mr. John Bnell'i thoroughbred 
stock, at Edmonton, C. W., January 30th, Bborthom 
bulls ranged, in gold, &om flOO to |2S0 ; cows from 
$63 to $300; Galloway bulls, from $40 to $150; 
oowB,$68to$100; Leicester ewea, $50 to $8B ; rar 
Umbs $31 to $59. 
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8PIRITOF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Tomatoes a Protection aicatDLSt Borers. 

Mr. H. J. Foster, of Qulncy, Mass., informs The New 
England J^rmer that he has an apple orchard which has 
been badly Infested by the borer. Two or three years 
ago while going over the orchard in the fall and remov- 
ing from ten to fifteen young borers from most of the 
trees, he noticed that invariably there were no signs 
of their work to be discovered wherever a chance plant 
of the tomato had sprung up from seed in soil or ma- 
nure. Acting on this discovery, he has since planted 
tomatoes extensively about his apple trees and quince 
bushes, and finds it a complete protection, as the beetle 
which deposits her eggs during the summer months 
upon the bark of the tree near the ground, shuns every 
tree near which a tomato plant is growing. 

Cranberries. 

A correspondent of The New Mgland Farmer writes 
that six or seven acres of meadow in the town of Essex, 
Ct., were prepared and stocked with cranberry plants 
four or five years ago. This laA fall eight hundred bush- 
els of cranberries were gathered on this patch. 

Slobbering In Horses. 

A correspondent of The Boston Cultivator says that 
ttiis is a disease in horses. Saltpeter, a tablespoonlul 
for a dose, he has found to cure the worst case he ever 
had, and has not found it necessary ever to give a 
fourth dose. He gives a tablespoonlul in the morning, 
and in three days, if the horse is not free irom «t, he 
repeats the dose. 
The urUd Grasses of tlte West. 

A Kansas corespondent of The New York TrOnme 
says that wild grasses improve in quality as one goes 
West. As far West as Colorado the dead grass is nearly 
as good as oats. In Kansas, some good farmers think 
the native grass as valuable as timothy. 

Quaiitlty of Flax Seed per Acre* 

The North Western Farmer thinks one-half bushel per 
acre is enough fiax seed to be sown on an acre of well- 
prepared ground, as when sown thicker, the plants are 
weaker, branch but little, and the bolls are not well 
filled, while the seed Lb smaller and lighter. 

Headlnff off tlte IToodclineks. 

"S. H. N.,"Erie Co., N. Y., writes The Hural New 
Yorker that his method is to fill their holes with Canada 
thistles that have wilted half a day in the sun. "Of 
nine holes thus treated but one* chuck* ever got out or 
in that I could discover, and then some three feet from 
the old hole. I filled this hole again, and that was the 
last of Mr. Woodchuck in my cornfield." So Canada 
thistles are good for something. 
Beans for Sbeep. 

A correspondent of The Country Gentleman who has 
this year 1,700 bushels of beans to feed to his sheep, 
considers them worth equally as much as com. He 
says it Is necessary to feed carefully atilrst, mixing in 
some lighter feed, till the sheep become accustomed to 

em, as beans will clog them sooner than any grain he 

ir used. 



A Simple Oon| Marlcer* 

A farmer at Chesterfield, HI., describes for the benefit 
of the readers of The Frairie Farmer, a simple and cheap 
com ground marker. It is made by putting a short 
axle in the forward wheels of a wagon, and a long one 
in the hind ones ; couple them together by a six feet 
stick pinned on to the center of each axle, with two 
braces pinned on the hind axle, and running to the 
center of the coupling ; the wagon tongue can be put 
on the front axle by two small iron ' bolts put through 
the ends of the hounds and axle ; the axles can be made 
of poles. Put the front wheels four feet apart, and the 
others twelve feet, though the length of the axle can 
be made to suit. Sixty acres in a day can be marked 
with it. It rims light, and marks a good mark, and 
one that will show after a rain as good as a sled mark. 

Petroleum Paint. 

L. H. Tucker, of The Country Gentlemem, in his notes 
on Long Island farming, thus alludes to a bam paintei 
with petroleum : On the farm of R. W. Titus, I exam- 
ined a barn painted six years ago with petroleum (the 
heavy sort), mixed with Ohio mineral or earth-paint 
It appeared not to have sufiered in the slightest 
degree by weather and time, the coat being complete 
and unchanged. Ttie bam is ninety feet long and thirty- 
two wide, with sixteen feet posts, the whole surface paint- 
ed being about 4,000 square feet. The entire cost of the 
petroleum, the paint, and of labor, was not over twenty- 
four dollars. It would probably be one-third more at the 
present time. It is obviously a very cheap and perfect 
mode of coating wooden buildings, adapted even to 
handsome dwellings. 

Asbes. 

The Maine Farmer knows a farmer who went into 
the soap-making business some years ago for the pur- 
pose of securing the ashes, after having been I'lached, 
to apply to his land. He owned a large farm, the soil 
being chiefly a clayey loam, and any one visiting the 
fkrm now, who was acquainted with it before Its owner 
began to apply the ashes, would be astonished at the 
results they have accomplished. He applied them at 
the rate of from 150 to 200 bushels per acre, to dlfierent 
crops and in every conceivable way. 

Drink for mUeli Coirs. 

Cows that give milk In winter, says T^ Maine 
Farmer, will add much to their profit by giving theux 

m 

a bucketful of warm water twice a day with a little 
meal or even the slope of the family in it. Every one 
has noticed how an extremely cold day will affect their 
milk, or whenever they become wet in summer. A 
little salt, with meal fioating on the surface of such a 
drink, will soon teach any cow how to drink it. 

Abortion. 

Mr. Lyman B. Sanford writes to the New York Far- 
mer's Club that while in Canada lately, he paid an old 
English farmer ten dollars for a secret remedy for the 
disease in cows of abortion, which was simply to teed 
with the salt for each one about a teaspoonful of bone 
pounded or g^und to a dust. As a result in a dairy of 
32 cows he had lost none, while his neighbor's fiocks 
were as badly afflicted as ever.— ^010 Fngland Fanner, 
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The hoots are chopped off, and the other portions are 
cracked and boiled thoroughly. From the surface of 
this boiled mass, about one pint of pure neafft foot oil 
is skimmed, which is unsurpassed by any other oleagi- 
nous matter for harness, shoes, &c. After the oil is 
t^en off, the water is strained to separate from it any 
fatty particles that may remun, and then is boiled again, 
until upon trying, it is found it wUl settle into a stiff 
jelly. It is then poured into flat-bottomed dishes, and 
when cold cut into suitably sized pieces. It hardens in 
a few days, and you will then have a Tery fine article 
of gluey free from impurities, of every kind, sufficient 
for family use for a twelvemonth. By taking a portion 
of this glutinous substance before it becomes too thick, 
and brushing it over pieces of silk, you will have just 
as much court plaster ta you desire, inodorous, tenacious, 
and entirely free from those poisonous qualities which 
cause (as much of the article sold by apothecaries does) 
inflammation, when applied to scratches, cuts and 
sores. — Cor, Germantown TdegrapK 

Talae orsiieep in OlUo A^^rlciiltiire. 

A correspondent of The Ohio Farmer^ in commenting 
on the statement that ** there is no one agricultural 
interest, in Ohio, equal to that of wool-growing," makes 
the following quotations from official statistics : 

Talne of sheep i« Ohio In 1866 $20,891,212 

cattle *• ♦* 29,674,519 

" hortea " " 47,490,428 

Talae produced by sheep In 186fi, sboat. 12,000.000 

Value of wheAt crop •* 20,000,000 

*♦ corn •* *• 85,000.000 

" hay •* « 22,0<)b,000 

If these figures are correct the cattle interest in Ohio 
is nearly 50 per cent greater, and the horse interest is 
more than ISS per cent greater than the interest in 
wool-growing. The wheat crop Lb 66 per cent, more 
valuable than the sheep product in wool and mutton ; 
the crop of Indian com worth nearly three times as 
much, and that of hay almost double. 

VmAU Birds. 

Welearafrom 7%$ NeiB Tork Obterver that **The 
English sparrow has been successfhily introduced into 
Jersey City, and five of onr laigest parks. Their in- 
crease is BO great that they are now locating in the 
adjoining and river towns, probably from Central Park. 
They are a little larger than the Chipping bird, and 
similar in color, having a strong beak and a pleasant 
chirp, but no song. If treated kindly, and protected 
from the owls by bird houses on trees, twelve to fifteen 
feet fVom the ground, they readily occupy them, and 
will prove a complete remedy for all kinds of tree 
worms, caterpillars, <fec., and Insects generally. In 
the * city of birds,' (Jersey City,) the owls have made 
sad havoc with the sparrows this winter, until the re- 
ward of $10 per head has caused the destruction of 
twenty of these midnight robbers. It has been esti- 
mated tlkat there were ten thousand of the sparrows in 
Jersey City on November last They are well protected 
by the poliee and the city laws, five dollars being the 
fine for killing one of them, or catching them. If fed 
from November until April, they will remain all win- 
ter, to the delight of the children and lovers of bi^ds. 



Double boxes, 13 inches long and 6 inches square, 
slanting roof, and one and a half inch round entrance 
at each end, are the best approved." 

Sn&Bt in inaeat. 

David Hill, St. Lawrence Co., N. T., sends to The 
Rural New Yorker his method of preparing seed wheat 
to prevent its smutting, and gives an instructive expe- 
rience. He says : — * 'Soaking the seed wheat in chamber- 
lye that has been kept several weeks and become quite 
offensive to smell, and afterwards coating with lime, 
will prove an unfailing remedy. My method of prepar- 
ation is to clean a space on the bam floor and place 
the wheat to be sown in a pile thereon. Then pour the 
liquid on, being sure to wet every kernel. Then sift 
quick-lime over the pile and thoroughly mix with the 
shovel. Use quick-lime enough to dry all the dampness, 
and the seed is ready to sow. In VS32 I sowed a field 
of nine acres. I prepared the seed in the above manner, 
and on sowing found that I had not quite seed enough, 
so I went to the granary and got a little unprepared 
wheat and sowed one " ridge'* and a half with it Not 
a particle of smut appeared in any other part of the 
field, but this portion, (which by the way lay directly 
in the middle of the field,) was considerably affected 
with it I have known others to have a sintiilar experi- 
ence. 

Potato Buff. 

According to a statement in Tfie Wiacontin FarvMT 
the Colorado potato bug Is moving eastward at the 
rate of 30 or 30 miles a year. The line of march, cres- 
cent shaped, had reached Madison, Wis., last summer. 
Dr. Fitch estimates the Eastern progress at fifteen 
miles per year. 

Bonea. 

The Maesaehusette Farmer g^ves the following directions 
for dissolving bones : Take a few barrels, — old sugar 
casks are as good as any, — and first put in at the bottom 
a layer of wood ashes, then a layer of bones, and then 
upon it another layer of wood ashes, and so on alter- 
nately till the barrels or casks are filled. If the bones are 
partially broken with an ax or otherwise first, it will 
facilitate their dissolution. These ashes now must be 
kept moist by adding water from time to time, and if 
they stand out doors under the shade of some old tree 
or on the north side of a building, will require less 
frequent attention. An occasional wetting with cham- 
ber lye is beneficial. In from ten to six months, 
according to the size of the bones and the care with 
which the ashes are moistened, the bones will be dis- 
solved and the compost is fit to use. This is the most 
economical method of reducing them, and if every 
Aurmer would pick up the bones that are scattered about 
his premises and treat them in this way he would show 
signs of thrift 

Beoaedy ti^v moles* 

Cut apples or potatoes in pieces about the size of a 
pea, and roll them in strychnine or arsenic. Then make 
several small holes where the moles run, and drop one 
or more of the pieces in each hole. In a short time the 
moles will disappear. Another exchange says that a 
few seeds of the castor bean, scattered about their 
liaunts, will destroy ground moles. 
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COAL TAR— BEWARE I 

Mebbrb. Edb.: — A few jeus dnce we planted out 
an orchard of about an buodred choice apple treefl. 
AH lived and grew nicely €be first season. The fol- 
lowing winter, abont a doien of the trees were 
gnawed badly with mice. The following spring we 
took the gnawed trees away, and planted good 
thrifty trees in their stead. The following fall oi 
eaxly winter, we thought to apply a remedy to the 
trae* against mice-gnawing, and we accomplished 
it most eOMnally by applyiog a tbln coating of 
ooal tar to about forty young apple trees, which 
were moet exposed to mice. Not one of the tarred 
trees was gnawed, but death took hold of every 
one of them. In view of our experience, we would 
■ay to the readers of Tbb Auericam Fakurr, that 
we are convinced It is best to Iwware of coal tar, 
and not apply It to tender vegetation ; bnt if your 
readers will not believe, then let them try it, be 
honest, and report thedr experience throogh Thk 
pARHEB. We are aware that the least Imagioable 
quantity of eoal tar can do no harm, and we are 
also aware that Th« Surai Ifeie Yorker has given 
oonntenance to the theory that coal tar is good to 
pievent gnairing, Ac., with a caution, " care most 
1>e taken, not to use it In taseettiM quantities." We 
would like to know what is meant by " exeeielve 
quantities." We have yet to leam that any recipe 
has been given for nslng coal tar upon tmooth, 
Toung apple trees, or other vegetation, and so long 



as there le no spedfied rvU, we think it safe to keep 
ooal tar off tender vegetation. b. D. 

Nortli Ctlli, H. T. 

INDIANA. 

Mrbsss. Eds.:— Wheat looks remarkably well in 
this section, since the snow has gone oS. limes are 
dull here — nothing doing bnt drawing wood. We 
fed our cattle this morning the first time, aa tht? 
have been in our stalk fields all wioter, and dons 
well, and some of them will make good beef I 
have been trying an experiment this we^ bj layer- 
ing grey willow on each side of a log cross way, 
across a swamp on my farm. The mack on eadi 
side is about six feet deep, and baa caused me a 
great amonnt of trouble, as the stock have to ^I 
acquainted with the ground, and some get very 
badly mired. The thought was suggested by eve- 
lug an article in The Prairie Farmer, thai willn» 
and soft maple would grow from layers of any size. 
One of my neighbors had some young willows, and 
with his oonsent 1 went with two hands and team, 
and in half a day we had two rows, 200 feet lon^. 
I liJd one down in muck on the nde of bridge, and 
the next two feeA ahead In muck, and, layered it 
down; another, and so on to the end. Willow 
about S Inches in diameter, and 11 to 15 feet 1on>:- 
Rave covered with muck, except the tops. — J. W. 
P., Fermillion Co., Ind., Fd>. 18. 
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THE GARDEN IN APRIL. 



At the best, gardening in March is not agreeable, and 
we only work at it then, to gain time. The cold, raw 
winds nsnally prevailing in that month, do not attract 
the amatear into the g^den. Bat April brings a 
change. The last vestiges of winter have disappeared, 
the ground is becoming warm and dry, the early flow- 
ers are blooming, the bnds are swelling, and the birds 
cheer the gardener at his work. Even the soil freshly 
stirred, has a wholesome, refreshing fragrance, grate- 
ful to ns after the long frosts and snows of winter. 
Every gardener is now ftill of excitement, anxious to 
get the start of his neighbor, and produce the first dish 
of lettuce, radishes, green peas, Ac. Still, it Is well to 
make haste wUtely^ and not stir the earth until it is dry, 
and beginning to get warm, so that an active fermen- 
tation may ensue upon stirring the chemical ingredi- 
ents of the soil. 

We gave Instructions last month for the sowing of 
peas, onions, spinach, beets, radishes, and lettuce. In 
those latitudes where the condition of the soil did not 
admit of working then, those vegetables are first to be 
attended to now. Next comes — 

Ahparagut. — Old beds that received a dressing of 
mannre last fkll, should have it dug in now, being care- 
ful not to dig so deep as to disturb the roots. Where 
manuring was neglected then, a light dressing of fine 
manure should be applied and dng in now. A light 
sowing of salt is considered beneficial. If a* new bed 
is to be commenced, and roots one or two years old 
can be readily obtained, a year may be gained by using 
smch. A deep, mellow loam, well drained, should be 
selected. Dig deep and make rich, as for other vege- 
tables. Bet the roots in drills, 8 feet apart, 1 foot apart 
in the drills, and deep enough to cover the crowns of 
the roots about 4 inches. This is the planting of aspar- 
agus simplified. If plants are to be raised from seed, 
sow it in drills one foot apart 

CVi66ag««.— Plants wintered in cold fhunes, or started 
Iq hot beds, should be planted out They should be 
hardened by exposure in the beds to all the cold they 
will bear, without danger, and transplanted into soil 
in good condition^ about two feet by 1. The roots of the 
plants should be saturated with water before removal 
from the bed. 

C7auZi/loi0«r.— Transplant same as cabbages, Qenuine 
bone dust is a good fertUiier both for cabbages and 
eaxiliflower, and is believed to be a preventive of club- 
foot. Use about a ton per acre. 

Carrot, — Bow for early crop, the Early Horn, in rich, 
mellow soil, in drills 11 Inches apart Cover lightly, 
and rolL A smaU bed will generally suflUce for an 
ordinary family. 

Celery.—Sow the early part of the month In a rich 
bed, sheltered from cold winds, Tumer*s Dwarf 
White, or Early White Solid, broadcast, or in very 
shallow drills 8 or 4 inches apart 

CWm, or I^pper G'raM.— Bow early in the month, the 



Curled variety, in shallow drills, 11 inches apart Am 
it quickly runs to seed, successive sowings should bo 
made every fortnight It is used as a salad. 

Horae J2adi«A.— Is propagated from small rootlets^ 
broken off the main root when preparing it for use. 
They should be 4 to 6 inches long, planted in rows 20 
by 12 inches, in holes made by dibbers, 6 or 8 inchea 
deep, so as to cover about 2 inches. It may be treated 
like parsneps, and left in the ground all winter. 

.Sb< A(i.— Requires close attention, watering often 
at the close of the day, airing through the day, pro* 
tecting at night, if very cold, and weeding at the first 
appearance of weeds. The bit of soil enclosed in a 
hot bed frame is altogether too valuable to grow weeds. 

Birdey, — Sow the Dwarf Curled, early in the month, 
in drills 12 inches apart It is a long time germinating. 

Biranep. — ^May be sown any time this month, and 
cultivated the same as carrot The Hollow Crowned 
is the best variety. 

ibtato.— We are not much in &vor of getting the 
potato into the ground very early, and would not plant 
until after the middle of the month. Then the early 
varieties can be planted, either in hills or drills. A 
little warm manure in the hill or drill, will forward 
their germination. A medium-sixed tuber, cut so as to 
plant 5 or 6 eyes in a place, we prefer. Ash-Leaved 
Kidney is the earliest variety, but very small. Early 
Ooodrich is the best and most productive. Early 
Dykeman, Mountain June, and Buckeye, are good 
early varieties. 

^vbiifb. — No garden should be without a few plants 
of rhubarb for early pies, tarts, or sauce. It is easily 
propagated by dividing the roots, as every eye will 
make a new plant. The soil should be in good condi- 
tion, and the roots transplanted early in the month, 
about 2 1-2 feet each way. Llnneus is one of the best, 
and earliest Victoria is larger, coarser, and later. 
Where roots cannot be obtained, the seed may be sown 
the same as asparagus, and transplanted when a year 
old. 

8aU{f\f, or Oyaier IfatU.-^TbiB vegetable is worthy of 
a more extended cultivation. It is better than the car- 
rot or parsnep, and should be cultivated in the same 
manner. Like the latter, it may be left in the ground 
all winter. 

Tumipt. — Are not generally very mneh esteemed fbr 
summer use, but for the sake of variety most gardeners 
would wish to raise a small bed. They should be grown 
quickly, on light, warm soil, well enriched, in 11-inch 
drills, lightly covered. Purple-Top, and Strap-Leaved U 
the best ; White Dutch, good. 

Weeds, — ^Be on the lookout for weeds, and give battlo 
on their first appearance. When very young they are 
most easily destroyed by means of the steel rake, 
(where the rows are wide enough to admit of it,) or 
by the pronged hoe, otherwise potato hook, when too 
narrow for the rake. 

There are other garden crops, such as beans, early 
com, Ac, which some sow in April, but in this latitudo 
they had better be deferred until next month. 

raUIT OABDBir.. 

Every farmer should have a separate plot allotted to 
the fhiit garden, which should be thoroughly drained. 
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made rich, and kept cleanly cnltiyated. The soil may 
be a little heavier than that allotted to the yegetable 
garden. The fruit garden should have especial atten- 
tion this month. 

JBUxekberries. — ^Dorch^ster and Lawton, well tried vari- 
eties ; Kittatinny and Wilson new ones, are the only 
kinds cultivated to any extent They may be planted 
in a border along the fence, or in rows, 6 by 6 feet, for 
garden culture. They should be cfurefully transplanted, 
and the canes cut down, to thegrmttuL The new canes 
* Btart from buds under ground. 

Currants. — Old bushes require to be thinned out, and 
new ones planted. They are quite easily propagated 
by cuttings, but the better way is to purchase well- 
rooted plants at the nurseries. La Versailles, White 
Grape, Red Dutch, and White Dutch are the leading 
varieties. 

C^ierry. — ^Pruned so as to be of dwarf habit, may 
be tolerated in the fruit garden to a limited extent 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, Knight's Early Black, 
Governor Wood, and Yellow Spanish, are among the 
best 

Ooot^berrks. — ^Horticulturists are giving up in de- 
spair, the larger English varieties, but the American 
and Houghton Seedlings are easily grown, and make 
excellent pies, tarts, and sauce. About 4 by 4 feet is 
the proper distance. 

Qrapw.'^'Etyety owner of a house, whether there be 
ground attached or not, can grow grapes, and train 
them up to the house. Every farmer should have his 
fruit garden stocked with a liberal supply of the leading 
varieties for his family. Most grapes will do well on 
a moderately fertile soil. The Delaware does best on 
a pretty rich one, while the Diana only succeeds on a 
hard, poor soil. Buy none but strong plants ; trans- 
plant them with care, and then give tLem clean cul- 
ture through the season. The Hartford Prolific, Cre- 
veling, Adirondack, Delaware, Concord, Diana, and 
laabella, are about the only varieties that we can con- 
fidently recommend, and some of these fail in many 
localities. The Israella and lona are quite promising, 
but we must wait a little. 

ltor«.— A few dwarfb may be admitted into the fruit 
garden, although they properly belong to the orchard. 
Bostiezer, Tyson, Duchess d' Angouleme, Flemish 
Beauty, Louise Bonne, Beurre d' Anjou, and Vicar of 
Wlnkfleld, make a choice succession through the three 
teasons. Bartlett, Seckel, and Lawrence are three of 
the best pears, but do not succeed well budded direct- 
ly on the quince, but if budded on a dwarf Vicar, (a 
strong growing variety) does well. 

Jka<:^6«.^Require most too much room for the fruit 
garden, but if cut off low, and the branches trained to 
the ground so as to admit of winter covering, a few 
might be cultivated. Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, 
and Hill's Chill, are good varieties. If Van Buren's 
Golden Dwarf peach should prove as hardy and proof 
against cold as is claimed for it, it wHl be very suitable 
for the fhiit garden. 

I'lumt. — To have all varieties moderately represented, 
a few plums might be admitted, as they suffer less than 
.formerly from the Curcnlio. Jefferson, Coe's Golden 



Drop, Imperial Gage, Monroe Gage, and the Egg numa 
are good varieties. 

iVu«««.— The German prune is well worthy of a place 
in a fruit garden. 

^<«oe.— The Orange Quince should not be over- 
looked. They are most excellent canned, or preserved. 

jB(Mp&«Tie«.— In the fruit garden, three by four feet 
are proper distances. DooUttle's Black Cap, Miami 
do, and Purple Cane, are hardy, productive sorts. 
Brlnckle's Orange, Franconla, Hudson River Antwerp, 
are rather fine flavored, but need winter covering. 

Strawberri4ii.'-'lD. garden culture, strawberries ehould 
be kept In hills. They may be planted 20 inches by 3 
feet one way, and Ifoot the other. Varieties : Downer's 
Prolific, French's Seedling, Wilson, Trlomph d' Gaad, 
Green Prolific, Golden Queen, Jucunda, and as many 
of the newer varieties, as the Individual gardener feels 
disposed to risk his money upon. 

The earlier these various fruits can be transplanted, 
after the ground Is in condition, the better will they 
be able to withstand the summer drouths. 

FRUIT GROWERS' SOCIETY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. 



(Conttnned tnm. page 90.) 



BBOOND BAT— MORNING 8BSBION. 

The President called the meeting to order, and in a 
few Introductory remarks, said that he desired to ex- 
press his objections to confining the whole attention 
of the Society to the subject of Grapes. The Apple 
was an Important crop. We should also Inquire if we 
can continue to raise the peach as in former years. 

Mr. Grifllth thou6:ht a new Interest had been awaken- 
ed in grape culture, but that we should not neglect 
other fruits. 

Mr. Thomas said that sufficient time had been spent 
on grapes, and that the subject had run dry, and pro- 
posed to adopt the suggestion of the President, and take 
up some other subject. 

On motion of Dr. Sylvester, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a resolution of the Society, remon- 
strating agamst the repeal of the law passed by the 
Legislature fixing the standard of apple barrels. The 
Society was strongly in favor of the law iizing the size 
of barrels. 

Dr. Sylvester, F. Q. Teomans, and Benjamin Fish, 
were appointed as such committee. 

The fourth question was then taken up, " Should 
such species as the Robin, which is very destructive to 
fruits, be destroyed, and what measures can betaken to 
protect the crop against their ravages ?" 

Mr. Thomas remarked that he was a friend to the 
birds, especially the hawks, owls, and crows ; but if 
we were to have good crops of fruit some birds must 
be destroyed. He thought that birds would not save 
fruit from the attack of insects. One man in three 
days dejstroyed a thousand nests ot caterpillars, and 
estimated that three or four millions were thus de- 
stroyed, and that birds could never do it. It ia better 
to employ a man, and destroy the fruit eating bird*. 
He had a crop of blackberries entirely taken by the 
birds. 
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Mr. Eendig.^I employed a man to scare off the 
birds with a gun, and they all left. A few shots will 
fri«;hten them away. When they return, repeat the 
process. His three children had eaten more grapes 
than all the robblns. 

Mr. Keech was of the same opinion. They would 
not frequent a place where a gun was used. 

Mr. Fish Bcdd he was a friend to the birds. Did not 
want them destroyed. Had suffered very little ftom 
their depredations. Had a large number of birds around 
his grounds. We must raise something for them. He 
had mulberry trees, of which they were very fond. 

Mr. Thomas thought people should do as they liked 
on their own grounds about protecting or destroying 
them. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Smith moved that 
the question be referred to the Committee on Apple 
Barrels. Carried. 

Question five next came up : " Can Pear cultivators 
accouDt for the success of Pear culture'in some locali- 
ties and its failure in others ?" 

Mr. Barry thought this a difficult question to discuss. 
He could throw kittle light on the matter. One great 
cause of failure was that cultivators failed to remove 
dead trees, and those affected with blight from the 
orchard. 

Mr. Bronson thought high manuring was one cause 
of failure. 

Mr. Thomas was of the same opinion. Choose a 
good soil, manure but little, and keep the cultivator 
going all summer. In the vicinity of Boston pears 
will grow unaer any circumstances. The fire blight 
liad not been seen there. 

Mr. Redman, of Newfane, moved to take up the 
sixth question in connection with the tenth: *'6. Can 
Blackberries and Raspberries be profitably grown in 
Monroe County, New York, for drying for market? 
10. Which variety of Blackberry is the best for cuitif 
vation in Western New York?" 

Mr. Redman said that with them the Lawton winter- 
killed, and he wanted to know what better varieties 
there were. His soil was a gravelly loam. 

Mr. Thomas spoke of the Kittatinny as a new variety 
that has a high reputation. He had strong hopes of it. 

Mr. Richmond, of Churchville, gave the experience 
of a friend at St. Joseph, Mich., who was successful 
with the LawtoD. It did not winter-kill. His mode 
of culture was to cut back while the shoots were ten- 
der and growing. 

Mr. Redman said cutting back did not prevent win- 
ter kill with them. 

Dr. Sylvester had cultivated the Lawton over ten 
years, but never failed to liave a crop. Have no fruit 
that excels it as a canned fruit Head them back when 
they get to five feet His orchard did not winter-kill. 

Mr. Pillow thought it was attributable to high winds. 
Had put up a trellis to protect his. From a quarter of 
an acre he had sold $225 worth of fhiit 

Mr. Bronson said the Dorchester was productive and 
good for market 

Mr. Pish was satisfied that if It is cut back to two or 
two and a half feet, there would be no trouble about 



wlnter-kUllng. He thought the Black Cap the most 
profitable to dry. 

The President said the New Rochelle bears better 
than the Dorchester. 

The following resolutions were offered : 

JUsolmed^ That the President appoint a committee of two to 
inqnlre Into the necessity of ftarther legislative action to protect 
ftnit, including watermelons, from depredations, and if In their 
judgment a more stringent law is needed, that they be requested 
to prepare a suitable law and procure its passaee by the Leirida* 
ture of this State. ^^^ * 

Committee appointed— W. Hodges, J. A. Eastman. 

Sesoleed, That the thanks of this Society be tendered to M. 
B. Bateman, Dr. Warder, George Powers, and A. D. Strong, of 
OUo, for collections of fhiit. 

Jie^ohed, That the present law regulating the size of fruit 
barrels is reasonable and Just, and ought not to be repealed— that 
the legal barrel will hold aa many pounds of wheat as the flour 
barrel does flour ; that fruit keeps better and is handled easier 
than in larger sized barrels, and ought to be satisfactory to all 
concerned ; that our Senators and Bepresentatives in the Legla- 
lature be requested to oppose any repeal of the present law 
which establishes one hundred quarts as a legal barr«L 

Mr. Barry delivered a short but practical address, 
and urged upon farmers generally the importance 
of cultivating fine gardens and fruits as a meani 
of adding to the value of their farms and cultivating 
the tastes and morals of the family, thereby keeping 
the children upon the farms. He also recommended 
ornamental gardening, and thought the Society should 
give attention to this subject, as well as to fruit grow* 
ing alone. And he proposed that the name of the 
Society be changed so as to embrace horticulture. 

An essay on grape growing and wine making firom 
Mr. Grlfiith, was read by the Secretary. This essay 
went to show that history taught us that the general 
manufacture and use of pure wines in this countrj 
would tend to the prosperity, happiness, temperance, 
and morality of the people. That this country was 
admirably adapted to grape growing and wine making. 
It gave the history of the introduction of grape cul- 
ture, and its progress to its present successful condi* 
tlon, leaving little room to doubt that this country 
will soon lead all others in grape and wine raising* 
There was no cause for fearing that grape culture could 
ever be overdone here ; that the aggregate cultivation 
in this country did not exceed 25,000 acres, and it 
could hardly be said to be yet Introduced. 

The essay was highly Interesting and instructive, and 
was listened to with marked attention by all present 

Mr. Fish asked If there woold be an opportunity to 
present the other side of the same question next year. 

Mr. Thomas said as there was great diflference of 
opinion en this subject he hoped it would not be dis- 
cussed here. 

Mr. Fish insisted that Mr. Griffith be requested 
to strike out the part relating to the use of wine, if It 
was to be published. 

Mr. Griffith said the question must stand upon its 
merits. Having written upon the subject he stood 
upon his record, and should not strike out anytliing he 
had written. 

Mr. Elliott moved that a vote of thanks be presented 
to Mr. Griffith, and that a copy of the essay be requested 
for publication. 

Mr. Fish objected to its going out aa the sentiment 
of this Society. 

Mr. Barry- wished to have it go^ ae lie was in favo- 
of free diacussion. 
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The resolation pMsed nearly nnanimonsly. 

Mr. Brooks read an essay on ** Fruit— Healthy and 
Unhealthy Conditions." It was a well written and 
Bnggestive paper, and was requested for publication. 

▲VTBBNOOV 8B88ION. 

Mr. La Rue desired to call the attention of the Soci- 
ety to the overbearing of grape Tines. In reply to a 
question from the President, he stated that in some 
cases by OTsrbearing, the Tines were so badly injured 
that they could not stand the winter. A Tine should 
never bear over four pounds the first year. He thought 
it was of the greatest importance that they should not 
yield too much fruit, and that the Tines be cut back. 

Mr. Brehm said in 1864 he had two rows of fine Del- 

m 

ftwares. Generally cut off half the fruit, but being 
Absent from home that summer, he neglected them, 
And they were nearly ruined. 

Mr. Bushnell thought OTercropplng a general fiinlt 

Mr. Drake found that OTorcropped vines were more 
liable to mildew. 

Mr. Orifflths said his conTiclion was that all vines 
were overcropped. We must renew the wood often 
and near the ground. 

Mr. Barry said he had seen a great many vineyards 
the past season, and thought they were overcropped. 
Elsewhere it was the same. Pruning and thinning 
the bunches must be resorted to. The desire to pro- 
duce a great many tons of fi^t to the acre must be 
overcome. 

Ninth question, ** Should the practice of propagating 
grapes from green wood cuttings be recommended?" 
. After discussion it seemed to be the prevailing opin- 
ion that there was little difference, but that purchasers 
should insist upon having a good, well ripened plant 
The whole error lay in abusing the practice of propa- 
gating a large number of plants to supply an immedi- 
ate demand. 

'* Can the peach be cultivated with profit in Western 
New York ?** — was now taken up. 

Mr. Hayward thought they could near the lake, but 
not generally in this locality. 

Mr. Langworthy named the following varieties : — 
Hill's Chili, Honest John, Early Crawford, Early Pur- 
ple, Early Barnard, Coolridge's Favorite, and Hale^s 
ICarly, as the best^ 

Mr. Hayward thought the Early Crawford the best 
and earliest 

Mr. Hoag said Hale's Early proved to be th^ hardiest 
peach ; it ripened ten days before Early Purple. 

Mr. Quinby thought the influence of Lake Ontario 
Tery l>eneficiaL He thought the buds for this year 
were all killed when the thermometer went down, as 
marked at Charlotte, at the mouth of the Genesee 
Blver, to 930 below eero. 

Mr. Thomas said that in his section they believed the 
buds were killed, and had concluded to cut back the 
trees so as to produce new wood. 

Mr. Barry was of the opinion that peaches could 
only be grown near the Lake Shore. 

During the afternoon session the vote by bsllot was 
taken ol^ the best twelve varieties of grapes. Thirty- 
eight votes were cast with the following results: 



Diana, 88; Delaware, 87; Concord, 88; lona, 31; 
Creveling, SO; Adirondac, 26; Israella, 28; Rogers' 
No. 4, 22; Isabella, 28; Rebecca, 26; Hartford Prolifii, 
27; CaUwba, 18; Rogers' No. 19, 15; Union Village, 
7; Clinton, 7; Allen's Hybrid, 6; Ives' Seedling 2; 
To-Kalon, Rogers 44, Rogers 89, Perkins, Maxatawsej, 
Norton's Seedling, Corielle, and Cuyahoga, one each. 

After the balloting the Society adjourned tint dii, 

ORNAMENTAI. TREES. 



NoTHivo g^ves a greater air of comfort to a cotb^e 
or a mansion, than a goodly number of trees artlBticallj 
scattered or grouped over the dooryai-d. Trees around 
a dwelling are useful, as well as beautiful ; they break 
the force of heavy winds, thus, to a considerable extern, 
adding to the comfort of its inmates. With nurseries, 
all over the country, stocked with many varieties of 
beautiful, ornamental trees to be had at moderate rates, 
it is really surprising that so many residences, both in 
town and country, still wear a bleak and desolate aspect 
We subjoin a list, and brief description of the more 
desirable deciduous, and evergreen ornamental trees, 
omitting for want of space, their botanical names. 

DBOIDUOUB TREES. 

WhiU Ameriean Ath, — ^This tree, so common in car 
forests, forms a symmetrical top, when planted on tba 
lawn. 

Hurcpean Mouniain Aih. — ^Thls tree has beaatifal 
foliage, and its clusters of red berries are ornamental, 
after its foliage has fiillen. It is superior to the Ameri- 
can variety. 

Cut-leaved Arcft.— The most attractive of the birch 
fiunily. 

Out-leaved JieseA.— Has a beautiful, feathery foliage. 

PurpleBeeeh. — ^Remarkable for its dark, purple foliage, 
and statjely appearance. 
I Butternut, — Not to be rejected because common. 

Whit^flowering Horae Che»tnut.-^hould be in the 
smallest collection. Its symmetrical form, beaut iiul 
folisge, and large spikes of fragrant white flowers, 
render it very attractive. 

JSed'Jlowering Home Cheiinut, — ^Bears red berries. 

Spanieh Chsatnut, — ^A splendid tree, bearing a large 
nut 

CbtaZjM.— Where this tree will withstand the winter, 
it is a rapid grower, large .leaved, and bears in July, 
large clusters of white flowers. 

Large J>ouble-JU>wering Cherry, — A handsome tree, 
bearing a great abundance of white flowers. 

Ameriean Cypreee. — ^A native of the Southern State?, 
but hardy at the North. Its beautiful, feathery foliage, 
renders it a decided acquisition. 

White JUnoering J)offwood,-^A common forest tree, 
mainly desirable tor its large, white flowers. 

Ameriean Elm. — This country does not afford a more 
picturesque tree than the elm. 

J^rple Fringe. — ^A small tree, notable for ita masses of 
feathery purple flowers, which remain a long time. 

Med Sawthom.'^lL beautiftil, red flowering tree. 

Ameriean Judaa Tree — Is covered with a profusion of 
lilac-colored blossoms, before the leaves appear. 

^irMS0 iSWreuleria.— Produces goigeous bunches of 
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yellow flowen in AugoBt, when flowers on trees are 
rare. 

Xo&untum, or Ckldtn Chain. — ^A valuable Jane bloom- 
er, prodncing long, pendent bunches of yellow flowers. 

Honey Locutt, — ^A common tree, with attractive foli- 
age, fragrant blossoms, and ornamental seed pods. 

JSuropean LarcK. — ^A deciduous conifer, of rapid 
growth, pendulous branches, and flne foliage. In win- 
ter its golden bark Is attractive. 

Ameriean lAnden or Bauuood. — A rapid growing, 
large leaved, splendid tree. 

Bed-Twigged Linden.— 1a notable for its red bark. 

Sugar Maple, — Of slow growth, but forms a fine, 
oval head — splendid for avenue or lawn. 

Norway Maple, — One of the most desirable trees for 
the lawn — ^its round, compact head, forming an almost 
impenetrable shade. 

Silver-Leaved Maple.— Yery rapid in growth, desirable 
where that is a leading object. 

Scarlet Maple. — ^Puts forth its scarlet blossoms very 
early in spring. 

Magnolia Aeuminaia^ {Cfueumber Tree.) — ^A grand tree, 
with leaves from six inches to one foot in length, with 
large bluish white flowers in June. Hardy In this lati- 
tude. 

Fragrant Magnetiay {Olanaa.)—A small tree, bearing 
large white flowers in June — ^very fragrant 

Magnolia Contpieua, ( Chineee White. ) — The most beau- 
tiful of the flowering magnolias, blooming early in 
April. 

Magnotia Splendid. — The finest American variety; its 
leaves sometimes attaining a length of three feet, and 
its white flowers are very large. 

White Oak, Burr Oak, Chestnnt Oak, and Scarlet 
Oak, are the most desirable of their noble family, and 
would do honor to any lawn. 

Sasiqfras. — ^An elegant tree that should not be over- 
looked. 

Tdlow FUmering YirgUia. — ^A valuable American 
tree, but little known. Its flowers hang In long, pen- 
dent clusters. 

Tulip Treey or Whiteieood.—T)nA grand forest tree is 
no discredit to tlie lawn. 

Oolden Willow. — Only needs to be mentioned as a 
reminder to the reader. 

Slack Walnut,— Bcaicely inferior to any in beauty or 
nUlity. 

"WBEFVUa TBBB8. 

Several of our trees have varieties that are weeping, 
which give variety and picturesqueness to the lawn. The 
weeping form of the Birch, Beech, Ash, Linden, Wil- 
low and Elm are the most desirable. . 

XVBBOBBSN TBSBS. 

A lawn, with the best assortment of deciduous trees, 
would look rather cheerless In winter, without the 
presence of a few evergreens. We give a list of the 
more desirable without stopping to describe them. 

White, Hemlock, and Norway Spruce, Deodar Cedar,' 
Cedar of Lebanon, Lawson*s Cypress, American Holly, 
Oiinese, Irish, and Swedish Juniper, the Savin Bal- 
aam Fir, Eui^pean Silver Fir, Black Austrian Pine, 
White or Weymouth Pine, Scotch Fir, Erect Yew, 



Oolden Arbor Vitae, American Arbor Vlt«, Siberian 
Arbor Vitae. If we were to make a selection from tha 
foregoing list of a smaller collection we woi|M name : 
European Mountain Ash, Cut-leaved Birch, Purple 
Beech, White* fl. Horse Chestnut, Spanish Chestnut, 
Large Double fl. Cherry, American Elm, Purple Fringe, 
Cliinese Kolrenteria, Laburnum, European Larch, 
American Linden, Norway Maple, Scarlet Maple, the 
Magnolias, White Oak, TuUp Tree, Black Walnut 

Hemlock Spruce, Norway Spruce, Lawson's Cypress, 
Irish Juniper, Swedish Juniper, Black Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, American Arbor Vitae, Siberian Arbor Vita. 

PRUNING THE GRAPE VINE. 
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WX. B. ADAIIS, 



Messss. Eds.:— With your permission, I purpose to 
•lay before the readers of Thb Ahbbican Fabmbb, a 
few simple hints and suggestions on the subject of 
Pruning the Grape Vine, during the flrst tliree yean 
of its growth. 

The flrst year after planting the vine. It will be 
necessary to procure a good stake, say five or six feet 
long. Drive It into the ground four or five inches 
from, and on the west side of the vine. Allow one 
good cane to grow, and tie to the stake, breaking or 
rubbing off all others. On this cane, a lateral will 
grow out at thw i/ose of each leaf, about the last of 
June. Such should be cut out, leaving one bud and a 
leaf; as in Fig. 1, letter a, dotted line. This is dpne 

for the purpose of pro- 
^^^^ tecting the fruit bud at 
»^ T? the base of the leaf and 
lateraL The bud on the 
spur of the lateral will 
swell and push out a 
sub-lateral, (&, Fig. L) 
Now, if this lateral 
should be cut or pinched 
out at the base of the 
leaf, below the bud on 
the lateral {e. Fig. l,)the 
main bud at the base of 
the leaf will swell and 
push out a cane, which 

ought not to be allowed 
to grow until the next 
spring, otherwise the vine will become weak and soon 
die away from the effects of making two growths in 
one season. This 1b all the care necessary at this period, 
except to tie the vine to the stake, and to keep the 
ground well stirred and clean. 

As soon as the frost has destroyed the leaves, the 
vine should be cut off, leaving only (too good buds, as 
low as possible, as in Fig. 2, which should be protected 
by lightly covering with a quan- 
tity of coarse litter. The next 
sprin|[ the vines will push out 
from ofie to two shoots from eac^ 
bud, as in Fig. 8. When the shoots 
are about six inches long, the best 
and strongest ones at each Joint Jti^ 2, 




Fig. 1. 
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should be tied to the stake— the others rubbed off, as 

in Fig. 4. Keep them tied to the 
stake, and cut out the laterals as 
described for the first year. Stir 
the ground well, and keep weeds 
down. If the vines make too 
strong a growth in the latter part 
of the summer, they should be 
cut back to five or six feet in 
hight, as at dotted line in Fig. 4. 
In the fall, as soon as the frost 
Jig. a has destroyed the leaTCS, they 

should be cut back again— the upper cane to four buds 
and eyes, and the lower cane to three buds or eyes. At 
the same time there will be some lateral spurs, as in Fig. 
4, letter a a. These should all be cut off at the junction 
of the main cane and spur, being very careful not to 
Injure or rub the cap off the buds at this point. 8c©' 
Fig 5. 

The following spring the trellis 
should be put up. The best 
trellis is constructed of posts, 
9 1-2 feet long, and not less than 
4 inches, in diameter. The slats 
should be 1 by 2 1-2 inches, 14 
feet long, and of hemlock or 
pine. They require to be nailed 
14 Inches' apart on the posts. 
The posts should be set 7 feet 
Apart, 8 feet in the ground, and 
d inches on the wtst side of the 
row, running north and south. 
Next measure 14 inches from the 
ground, nail a slat to the post, Fig. 4. 

and then again 14 inches above this another slat, and 
so on until you have placed 5 slats, as in Fig. 6. Some 
persons prefer wire. Where this material is used, the 
posts may be set further apart, say 25 to 80 feet, and 
place some smaller stakes between the large posts. 
Wire trellis is somewhat cheaper in the outset, but in 
the end not so economical, as the post and slat arrange- 
ment. 

When the buds start, there will be sometimes two 
buds push trom each joint. When these are about 6 to 
8 Inches long, examine the vines, select the three best, 
which have the largest cluster. Tie them to the slat 
or wire, and rub off the weak ones, as in Fig. 6. When- 
ever there are three clusters on one cane, one of them 

V should be picked off, and the re- 
mainder will bo larger and finer. 
Keep the laterals cut as last year ; 
the summer pruning being as 
~ necessary as the winter .opera- 

tion. 
Fig. 7 is a section of green 
Fig. 0. wood with buds maturing for 

next year's crop of wood and fruit. The lower bud a, 
split down lengthwise, and a part removed, shewing 
the cap, and the three buds, letter (, first crown bud c, 
second crown bud e, being the third crown or fruitless 
bud. The bud or cap at the base of the leaf on the 
-showing wood, contains three dittinct frudf, as In Fig. 7, 





letter a. The one in the c nter is the first crown or 
fruit bud for next year; anu if that lateral should be 
cut out as in Fig. 1, letter c, this first crown bud will 
push out, and show young fruit in the months of 
August and September ; therefor© the next year's crop 
depends entirely on the second crown bud, which 
shows an inferior and small cluster and berry, and is 
frequently liable to remain unripe. As a general thin;; 
when the first crown bud makes its growth this year, 
it crowds the second crown bud out of place, and it 
dies. Dependence is then placed on the third crown or 
fruiUesa bud, as seen in Fig. 7. 




Fig. flL Fig. 8. 

Hoe and keep the ground clear of weeds. When the 
leaves have fallen in November, it will be necessary to 
prune again. The two canes, a a, must be cut oat, as 
at dotted line in Fig. 6. The remaining five, if good, 
strong and healthy canes, should be cut back to six and 
eight buds ; the canes, 6 &, in Fig. 6, cut to eight eyes 
or buds, as in Fig. 8, a a. The other three canes, ccc. 
Fig. 6, are comparatively upright, and should not he 
lelt so long, and will require to be cut back to six eyes 
or buds, as in Fig. 8, &6 6. 

The advantage of early fall pruning will be under- 
stood when we explain the facts. When the leaves 
fall from the vine in the fall, 
the stems and branches are 
full of sap. There is a large 
amount of this sap which 
permeates the wood through 
the winter, and all the su- 
perfluous and unnecessary 
wood is all this time, draw- 
ing the sap or life blood 
from the body of the 
vine — ^the young wood also 
evaporating more sap than 
the older wood, because the 
young wood has only one 
coat, while the older has 
two of bark. In cutting this 
surplus wood in ihe tall sea- 
son, the vine retains its sap, 
and by means of the restrict- 
ed wood surface consequent Fig. T. 
upon the pruning, the vine keeps its wood fresher and 
more vigorous, and the buds fuller, possessing more 
vigor, and in better condition to make a good 
growth in the spring, as soon as the roots be- 
gin to feed or take in new supplies from the soiL As 
the season progresses, the vine makes a stronger and 
healthier growth of wood, and is not so liable to be in- 
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jured by late froBts, and cold and backward spring; 
weather, or trom other climatic caosefi. When the sap 
begins to flow in the spring, the vine will not bleed 
from these wounds — they become dry and hard. 

On the contrary, if left till spring before pruning, the 
wood and buds of the vine lose their vitality in a mea- 
sure, shrivel and become hard ; as a consequence, the 
sap cannot circulate freely through the veins or pores 
of the wood, and as a matter of course it takes many 
days longer tor the vines to fill themselves with sap, 
having to permeate the large amount of surplus wood. 
The wounds being fresh and the pores all open, the 
vine bleeds as fast as the sap can circulate, there being 
nothing to keep the sap in the cane ; therefore the vine 
becomes weak, and can not force or push its buds, 
and withers and dies. Never prune vines or trees after 
the month of February. 

We purpose to continue our investigations on this 
subject in future numbers of Thb Fabmbr, and would 
call the attention of vineyardists and amateur cultiva- 
tors to the points here discussed, believing them to be 
of fundamental importance in successfully cultivating 
the vine with a view to permanent profit, and the 

healthful and firnitihl durability of the plant 

« 

Premlama ! 



Notea on Ute ITeatlier, flrona Wehrnmrj 14th 
(o MarclL 16tl^ 1867. 



Wb continue to send off valuable gifts to our Agents 
who work to increase the circulation of Thb Ambbioan 
Fabmbb, and hope our friends will persevere in their 
0(fforts to extend the circulation of the paper. There 
is yet time to get up clubs for 1867. We can at all times 
supply the back numbers. Now that the severe winter 
season has left us, our friends can travel without diffi- 
culty, and easily solicit a large club. Among the last 
clubs received, was one of eighty subscribers, taking 
two copies of Webster's New Illustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary. Our agent writes he got it up in two 
weeks with very little trouble. In acknowledging re- 
ceipt, he says : — " I have just received two copies of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. They are an invalu- 
able work, and I am amply rewarded for my trouble 
in getting up the club.'* Another acknowledging 
receipt of a Lamb Family Knitting Machine, says : — 
** 1 received the machine all in good order. It looks as 
if it will do work welL As soon as I ean operate 
it, you will hear from me." We continue on another 
page our List of Premiums, and hope many of our 
readers will avail themselves of these prizes and form 
clubs. Take a copy of the jNiper with yon, and show 
it to your friends, and you will find little or no trouble 
in obtaining a valuable present for little labor. A 
word to the wise is sufiicient. 

The next annual Fair of the Vt State Agricultural 
Society, is to be held at Brattleboro, September 10th, 
11th, 12th and ISth. 



Fbbbuabt has been warmer than usual. The first 
half gave its temperature 81.4 o, or 7o above the gen- 
eral average, and the second half gave 28.3 o , exceed- 
ing the average one degree. These give the mean heat 
of the month at 29.8 o ^ or above the general average, 4 
degrees. The range of the means of February for 81 
years, are between 15.2 c and 83.6 o, and warmer than 
the present three times in 81 years. 

The water of the last half was 0.88 inches, and of the 
month 3:01 inches. Much good sleighing in the month, 
and good health prevailed. The storms of snow g^reat 
and heavy, and Mdely spread over the country. Floods 
in New England and the West on its latitude. 

Mabch commenced warm. The noon of the 1st was 
53©, and of the day, 44.3, or 4© warmer than any 
other day of the first half. The coldest was 10 © , on 
the 15th, and the coldest day, 14.7© on the 14th. The 
mean heat of this half was 28.2©, or 2 degrees below 
the general average. Rain or snow on eight of the fif- 
teen days. Not much sleighing. Ground thawed and 
then froze twice at least. Wheat in part protected by 
the falling snow. The cold has been at cypher or be- 
low it only five days in 31 years, and only one of these 
was after the 15th of the month. Great rains at the 
South and West have produced destructive fioods; 
bridges carried away, and much property swept away. 
This half has been rather cold, not having any very 
cold days, but being cool weather generally. General 
health prospect good for spring weather. Water in 
this half 0.03 inch. ! 

Robins appeared on the 1st of March ; but the birds 
have been rarely seen for several days. Crows have 
cawed over us or at us these two montlis occasionally. 

If ot«a ttonk Maine. 



Wb have experienced a very peculiar winter. Janu- 
ary was cold with blocking snows, but February wae 
almost entirely without snow storms, the fields bare, 
and traveling partly on wheels, and partly on runners. 

The first week of March was the same, but on the 
7th a snow fall of six inches or more, made good sleigh- 
ing, and the prospect Lb that the month will continue 
so. Hay is very high, upward of $20 per ton ; potatoes 
50 to 60 cents a bushel ; barley, $1.20; oats, 75 ; butter, 
30 cents per pound; eggs, 25 cents a dozen; beef, |9 
to $12 per hundred. Stock Is at fair rates, though not 
much in advance of last fall's prices. 

The agricultural college is in a fidr way for a com- 
mencement. The legislature appropriated twenty 
thousand dollars which will be exx)ended in the erection 
of suitable buildings on the farm at Orono, and it is 
hoped it will get fairly started during early summer. 

The people of the State are becoming much interest- 
ed in railroad matters, and many are being projected, 
which if built, will do much towards opening up and 
developing the agricultural and other resources of the 
State.— A 

Nbw York Sheep Breeders' and Wool Growers' Fair 
Auburn, May 8, 9, 10. 
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Pbotectikg Forest Trees. — ^Memorials have been 
presented to the Legislature of Michigan for the adop- 
tion of some measures to prevent the destruction oi 
forest trees In that State. The committee to whom 
the memorials were referred, have made an able report 
upon the subject, and recommend the passage of laws 
designed to accomplish the desired object. 

Seeds Reobivbd. — We are indebted to J. J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., for a valuable and choice 
package of seeds. Mr. 6. is well known as a reliable 
seedsman, and as the originator of many new and valu- 
able varieties. ^ _ _ 

We have received just as we go to press, the pro- 
gramme for the second national trial of plows and other 
implements, to be held near Utica, N. Y., May 7, 1867, 
imder the auspices of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. This trial will be open to all manufacturers 
of plows in the States, Canada, and Europe, to com- 
pete for the prizes offered. Full particulars can be 
obtained and circulars furnished by addressing B. P. 
Johnson, Albany, N. Y. 

How many wives ftdl to meet the requirements of 
their husbands for the simple reason that they are over- 
worked, and can not be neat and cheerful, who if they 
possessed a Lamb Family Knitting Machine, instead 
oi drudging from breald'ast to bed-time, would have 
ample time to entertain their husbands or friends, or 
to read some improving and interesting work. * 

THB MARKETS. 



BocHXBTXR. March 20, 186fi. 

FLO CTR— White wheat, |16.00(^$16.50. Red, $14.00(ail6.00- 

QKAIN— White wheats 800<^31'ic Ked, 280^285o. Ck>ni, lUOo 
Barley, $1.10. Oata, &b(^62c Eye, 120c. 

HOPS— Prime, 70o. 

WOOL— 40(a»50c. 

HAY— $16®*20. 

BHE£P SKINS— Prime, $1.00(^12.68. 

PROVISIONS— Dressed hogs, b}i<^9c. Hams, 12)tf. Lard, 
18. Butter, 20<^28g. Eggs, 28c Cheese, ld®21c Potatoea, 

fioi^ei-^ia ^ ^ 

New^ York IHarlLeU. 



BVOBXBD XZPKKSSLT FOE THK AMIftlOAir FAKMXB, BT B. XDWABDB 
TODD, OF TOS KXW TOKK TIMBS. 



Kkw Yobk, March 28. 

BEEF CATTLE— Fat cattle sell at remunerating prices ; and 
there is an active demand for thrifty, smooth, well fattened cat- 
tle. Beeves of this Quality will sell readily at about 16c(^l7c ^ 
1>., net weight for the fourquarters of meat, no account being 
made ot the rough tallow anci hides. Extra fattened beeves have 
sold steadily, for two weeks past, at ITc^lT^^c ^ S>., net weight 
Very few extras, however, have been ottered at any of the yards. 
Medium to good cattle have been sold for about 15c(g^l6c ^ib., 
net weight The poorest ranged as low aa llc<g^l2c(g>13c ^ lb. 
▲ large proportion of most of the droves, for several weeks past, 
oonsidted or rough, and old oxen, not sufficiently fleshy to be in 
Ikir working condition; thin and rough steera, many of which 
were spring-poor ; and old, half-fattened cows. After the good 
oattie are all sold, trade drags heavily at low figures. The num- 
ber of beef cattle received at all the yards, for Uie weekly supply, 
during the week past, is &,018. 

MILCH COWS — For the most part, the cows offered for sale 
tiie past week, were so old that the annual wrinkles on their 
horns had all disappeared or run into one ; and most of them bore 
no marks of even common milkers. Such animals sell slowly, as 
men will not purchase them at all if they can find anything bet- 
ter. But when necessity compels them to accept these old, 
uj^eraunuated f»<"^'^'*t they take them at low flgurea. 



There appeared to be a little more activity than vsual in the 
cow market daring the past week. Some of the cow brok rs 
stated that there is an improvement in prices of aboat $5 ^ hi-Aii, 
The number of really choice milkers ia exceedingly few. \<t, 
there were some beautifUl, fine-looking oows at some of the 
markets. 

A few cows were reported the past week as sold at $180 ^ head. 
A small number brought $100 each, and otiiera were sold fur i-iO 
(^50 9 head, and some for $80(^90 eaeh. QooA miUcer« art- in 
fair request, as many people are now purposing to purchase a gt^jd 
cow for supplying mtlk and cream for their own nunilies. 

The number or mlloh cowa recelTed at all the yards ia only 73 
for the weekly supply. 

VEAL CALVES — Common calves were sold for about lOo^^ 
lie 9 lb., live weight, daring the past week. There are la: ..-e 
numbers of miserably poor calves sold in market, that arc n>t 
worth more than 7c@8o ^ 0>. A desperate effort is made to 
maintain the high prices for this kmd or meat Calves tli&t ana 
"■ hog-dressed,"^ by removing the entrails and catting off the h':A 
before their carcasses are brought to mai^et sell a few cent^ "^ t^ 
higher than those that are weighed and sold alive. ^H(>^-<)rv56- 
ed * calves tiave sold during the past week for about 15<g^l6c ^ 
lb. Very few, however, brought 16c. 

Hundreds of miserable young calves were sent to the Now 
York markets last week, and about six handred of th^ carcasi'-a, 
from two to five days old, were seized by the Sanitary Fuiieo •/ 
the city and confiscated. These oflBcers visited Weat Wasliin.;- 
ton Market twice on Saturday, the 9th, and collected three iarid 
loads ot this kind of immature meat, and ordered the hoi-nd 
stuff to be thrown into the compost heap. 

It is exceedingly difficult for » reporter to aseertain at wbst 
prices such meat is sold, as the men who will deal in ii<is 
unheal thful food do not scruple to affirm that thev sold iuch 
meat for 10c, or more ^ 1^., when in reality they did not obuia 
half that sum. As the Sanitary Police made such a swetpii::^ 
raid among the unscrupulous dealers in '^bob veal,*" the fup; 1/ 
will pntbably be rather limited for a week or two to come, ins 
meat of sach animals is sold at low figures, and parch:i!»cd ¥7 
poor people who are not aware of the Imposition or which tbcj 
are made the victims. 

The number of calvea reoeivedat aU the markets, for the week* 
ly supply, is 980. 

SHEEP— The price for good sheep is so firm that dealers aro 
calculating on more or less advance from the uresent li^ur -a. 
There are not fat sheep enough offered to aupply the re<iuire- 
mentsof the trade. Butchers dislike to purchase poor. h-^A- 
starved sheep. They prefer to pay two or three centa ^ D)., live 
weight, more for sheep that will make superior mutton, than 10 
take up with ordinary sheep at low figures. 

Fat sheep sell readily at 9c@10c, sp fl>., live welglit A very 
few of the extra-fattened sheep were sold for lO^ic ^ lb., Ii\e 
weight. Perhaps about one-third of the droves were sold as 
high as 8c@9c ^ lb., live weight There are so many iufonor 
sheep that after the best lota have been disposed of, busine-is is 
exceedingly dull, and drovers find it difllcult to dispose of the 
remnants of their fiocka ttom which the beat onea have been 
selected and removed. 

It is safe to write the sheep market as active with an upward 
tendency in prices. Most of the best droves are bargained ii<T, 
and in some mstances the money is actually paid before the .sbetp 
arrive at the yards. The number of sheep received, for the w<c li- 
ly supply, at all the HeVt York markets for the paat week, te 
11,569 

SWINE — ^The number of swine received at all the hog yards 
on 40th street, and at Communipaw, for the week ia, 14,2^8. 'Dur- 
ing the few past weeks the swine market has been ^atb^^ 
unsteady. On Saturday the 16th trade dosed with firm pricc^^ at 
8>ic@s>Xc V lb. The yards were well cleared of the offcrinj?. 
On monday the 18th, the market opened active at SVc^^.^^c^ 
lb., live weight, for the best Western corn-fed ho^a. 1 he ^auiA 
quality, dressed, brought 10|ic@10^c ^ fl). Fah: to go«Kj s\\ ina 
were sold for 8Hc®8?ic ^ i^-i live weight, or 10>ic((]jHiHi3 
dressed. Common and rongh hogs, live weight Drought T.\r"> -c 
^ lb.: dressed, the same quality were sold for 9Jic(a>U>c V ^• 
Distillery -fed jiorkers were sold 7%c<^8>ic 9 lb., Uve weicJit. or 
9^c(^10c Vt lb., dressed. Market pigs sold readilv at Sc(g;> ^ i ^ 
lb., live weight; dressed, same quality were worth 10>iC<^ !»' \c 
$ lb. Dealers do not apprehend any decline at present fr^m 
these figures. 

BUTTER— The butter market is thoroughly glutted- not with 
good butter however— but with miserable " grease.''* Yesteni.ir, 
as I passed some of the large wholesale butter establishiueut.N I 
could smell the strong butter as I passed along the street I ^dw 
a cargo of Pennsylvania butter tested— which was not very N^ 
butter— and for which dealers would oiler only ISo per It., lU 
wholesale. 

Since the decline in the market for butter Ailly noted in 
late reports, both local and shipping trade have assumed tune and 
activity, and during the week just closed transactions ha>e U ta 
more in consonance with the ordinary trade of former eea5< •:.■>. 
Eastern demand has also visibly improved, and consiiler.i- ;a 
stock has been taken for those markets. The Western com- 
mercial cities have also been drawinar on New York for their s' ;»- 
{>lies of fine stock. Packers for the West Iifdia and South Anur- 
can markets are competing for their share of low-priced »t<.>ck, 
while local demand has been greatly stimoiated, aa ail cla;»6ca U 
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AX.Bu4.lVY SEED ©XOBE, 

46 HUDSON STREET, 
SAMUEL T. THORBURN 
I»IiO:PIiIETOIt, 



The GENUINE SEED. Price |1 per pound ; by matt, $1.10 cents 

per pound. 



40 oents per pound; bj mall, 60 cents per pound. 



TREE VARNISH, 

FOR CUTS AND BRUISES, 

For the Use of Nonerymen and Others: 

Highly Reoommended by all who Use it* 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 



c c 



9 9 



XJ R. E K: -Al . 
Dwarf Early, Upriglit Grower, 

" The Best f<yr Canning, Cooking, Pickles, and Making 

Tomato FHgs.** 

It has the endorsement of over 2.000 persons who have grown It 
It is oonoidered In every way valuable, and more worthy of exten- 
sive cultivation than any tomato now before the public. Grown 
and put up by JONiLTUAN PEBIAM, Tremont Gardens, 
Chicago, IIL And 

FOB SALE BT 

SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hudson Street, {year tke Park,) 

ap ALBANY, N. Y. 

I^HESEItVE YOXJIi mXJIT. 

SPENOEB'S 

PAT2KT fiELF-SEALnrO 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST RELIABLE. 
A. iPerfeot ©ixooess. 

The Easiest to Open and Close. 

Will Prodnoe the Greatest and Most 
Perfect Yaennm, without which 
Fruit will not Keep. 

^r~ Consult your interests and bay 
no other. 

GOLEXAir ft SASHES, 
Sochester, K. 7. 

Hale, FracVelton A Co., wholesale ag*t, 
MJlwaukee, Wis. 

Eaton, Maguire St Ca, wholesale ag% 
Chicago, IlL 




PATEHT 



ROOHESTER 
II... '1! 




GREGORY'S SEED CATALOGUE. 

CONTAINING OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
Varieties of my growing, besides many kinds imported 
ft-om France and Enjrland, and procured flrom the most reliable 
Si'C'dsmen in the United States. Farmers and Gardeners will 
find in my Catalogue many new and rare vegetables, some of 
which are not to bo found en the list of any other seedsman. I 
offer an opportunity for all to procure their Beet, Carrot, Onloti, 
and a hunored varieties of other seeds, directly from the irrower. 
As the original introducer of the Hubbard Sqaash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and many other new 
and rare regetablea, I invite the patronage of the public } war- 
rant my 6eed. and insure it to reach all purchasers. Oitalogue 
sent gratis to any address. Those who purchased seed last sea- 
n will receive Catalogue without writing for it 

JAMES J. EL GREGO"RY, 
L-St Marblehead, Maas. 



FLOWER SEEDS t FLOWER SEEDS ! 

IMPOtTEB THIS tniM. 
FHOST &> CO., 

tesee Valley nurseries, Rochester, N. T. 

WOULD RESPECTFULLY INVITE the attention of 
their customers and others to their fine and extensive 
collection of Choice Flower Seeds, just imported from the best 
houses in Europe. 

Standard Pea. Tiees, Small Fndts, Orape Yiaes, 

Ornamental Trees and Shmbs, EvergreenSi 

Greenhouse and Sedding Plants. 

Boses, &c, 

at very low ratesi 

The following Catalogues will be sent prepaid to all applicants 

upon receipt of postage atamps as follows : 

No/ 1— Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Yinea, ^ 10 
cents each. 

No. 2— Descriptive Catalogua of Ornamental Trees, Bhmba, 
Rosea, Ac, 10 cents each. 

No. 8.— Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse Plants, Dahlias, 

Verbenas, BuIIms dcc<, 5 cents each. 

No. 4— Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, Scentseaeh. 

No. {^—Catalogue of Flower Seeds, 6 cents each. ap-lt 

SOUTH DOWN CO.'S PATENT 



She epWashToh ac co 



THE BEST ENOITN KEKEDT FOB 

TIOES, SOAB, YEBMIN k FOOT BOT, 

should be used by all Farmers on 

SHEEP, MM, & PLINTS. 



. This pure preparatfon has been sueoessAilly used for 

years, and never fails to produce the desired eftcQt when u&vd 
according to directions. 

It -Will not Injure tbe most delicate nnlmal* 

It nrlll ImproTe tbe C|iiaUty and <4uaatity of 
Wool. 

It iLllls TICKS on Slieep. 

It cures SCAB on Slieep. 

It cures alL SKIN DISEASES on Animals. 

It kills mil VEKHIIN tliat infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines* 

For FOOT-BOT If is a tan eure, ued as a ponltlMi 



^9^ ONE POUND of tills Extract wlUmake 
TWELVE GALLONS of W^asli, and contains 
tbe strencrtli oi EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by Farmers. 

Sold by all Druggists and Country and AgrlealtozBl Storss. 



JAMES F. LEVIN, 
23 Centml Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Fob Sals by £. M. Livermore, Cleveland, O. ; Bliss & Sharn, 
Chicago, HI; valentine A Laurence, West Aurora, IlL; McCui- 
loch, McCord Sb Co., Lacrosse, Wis.; ClarX A Hawley, Red Wine, 
Minn.: Wm. Constans, St PauL Minn.; Edward H. Biggs, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Leonard A Co., Minneapolis, Minnj Jaa. 
Jenks, Clearwater, Minn.; Dr. G. F. Townsend, St Anthony, 
Minn.; Ticknor, Tolman dt Co., St Cloud, Minn. ap-4t 



JTUCUNDA, 

R KNOX'S 700 Strawberry Plants. Warranted true. Aleo 
lona and Israelis Grape Vines. Fear sate by 
mh-8t C. L HOAQ A CO., Lookport, N. T. 
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YENEERFRUIieiSKET. 

Seeoliep's Patent, 3Cay 31, XS&^. 

FOR oonyeiilenoe in picking Small Fruits, and for their saf« 
transportation to market, and beauty of arrangement when 
on sale, the 

hAA no eqaaL The Hortionltural Exhibition of the Ameiloaa 
institute, held at Cooper Union, 1865, awarded the 

FIRST MD ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our most experienced Froit Baisers 
and Dealers gire them the 

PREFEREJtfCE OVER A5T OTHER BASKET IN MARKET. 

Sold by the trade generally, and by the Manofactnrera. 

A. BEECHEB ft SOKS, 

WestTille, Conn. 
t^* Send Stamp for Circular. Bp-4t 

/COLLECTIONS OF 



100 



^ 



100 

bo 

20 Varieties of 

10 

20 

10 Varieties of 

20 Varieties of 

40 Varieties of 



Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for.. .. $6.00 

Varieties of Annnals, Biennials and Perennials, for 3.60 

Annuala, for 1.00 

Varieties of Annuals, for 60 

Varieties of More Bare Annuals, for 2.00 

More Rare Annuals, for 1.00 

Choice Greenhouse Seeds, for 4.00 

Choice Greenhouse Seeds, for 7.00 

20 Varieties of Hardy Biennials and Perennials 1.00 

20 Varieties of American Seeds, for European Cnltore . . . 9^00 

py ALL STRICTLY MY 0W» SELECTIONS ^ 

Fresh and tni« to name. Sent by mail for price named. For 
■ale by SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hudson street, Albany, K. Y. 



KA6I<B 8BEB SOITBR. 

AND DEALERS— 

Tlie Seat Hand. Seed. SoTrer 



TnARMERS AND DEALERS— Your attention is invited to 



In use. It drops the Seed by a Reciprocating Seed Box, which 
keens the Seed in constant agitation. We warrant it to plant 
all kinds of Garden Seed, and Com, Peas, and Beans, with 
the iH'catest evenness and regularity. Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular. Address, E. D. A; O. B. REYNOLDS, 

ap-lt* North Bridgewater, Mass. 
~ ■ ■ — ■■ ii 

lONA AND ISRABLLA 

GRAPE vines- 
Good PLajTTB AKD CBXAT, QnALITT CoirSIDSBBD. 
PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES 
TO BE THE BEST TDTSB THEY HAVE- SEEK. 
^"Send Hbt a Price List Address, 

HOLTON A ZUNDELL, 
ap-lt* Haverstraw, Rockland County, N. Y. 

EK&LI8E 0008EBBBBIE8 $15.00 per 100 
AMEBICAW aoo « 

CHEBEY CVB&ANT 6.00 " 

WHITE StAPE CUSRAIT I7.00 per lOO $60.00 per 1,000 

LAWTON BLACKBERIY 15.0(^20 

MANETTA fiOTTIBBS, (very good,) 6.00 » 

Standard Apple Trees, $10.00 per 100 $80.00 per 1,000 

BfrarriPears, 20,00 " 180.00 " 

Early Ooodrlcli and Gleason Potatoes, $1 ^ peck. 

SALTER'S 
East Avenne NnxBeriet, 
^h-2t Eochester, IT. Y. 

SUPERIOR LONG BRUSH BROOM CORN SEED— (New.) 
For sale by SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hqdson street, Albany, N. x. 
Price $10 per boshel ; 40 cents per quart The seed grows 
well qi-lt 



VARIETIES OF BEAUTIFUL 

„ . , ^ FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 

No desCTiption- can give an idea of the brilliancy of color 
of the hybrid productions of the Gladiolus; and from their 
free, flowerinar habit, and strong trusses of bloom, form the most 
desirable hardy flowering Bnlbs of the garden. The prooer sea- 
son for planting in this latitude is May, Jun^ and July. They 
thrive well in any good garden soil, and are admirably adapted 
for dumping and bedding. '^ 

My Own Selection. 

12 Named Varieties ge qa 

12 Fine Named Varietieli 8 00 

12 Extra Pine do. .'.....'.*.* 600 

J^VeryBest do. !. .'*.!!; loioO 

12 Mixtures jgQ 

100 Mixtures .'.'.*.*.'.*.'!.".*.*.'.'.'.'.' 9.00 

For sale by SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

*P-lt 46 Hudson st, Albany, N. Y. 



EXTRA SARI.T TOBK TOICATO. 

AFTER TESTING FIFTEEN VARIETIES of Tomatoes, I 
have found none that will compare favorably with this, 
either for Family use or for Market purposes. It is remarkably 
earlv, grows to a good market size, lays its fruit in large clusters 
well open to the sun, makes but little vine, and is exceedingly 
prolific, having vielded the paat season at the rate of over one 
thousand bushels per acre. Packages containing over 200 seeds, 
16 cents each, or eight for $1.00. Packages of Tllden's new 
tomato at same rates. My Catalogue sent gratis to any addresa. 
mh-2t JA MES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

TKE l¥IIiSON BARIiY BliACKBERRY. 

LARGE, PRODUCTIVE, GOOD, EARLY —consequently 
prckfitable. See what others say of it in Catalogue. Also 
Kittatinny plants, Philadelphia, and other Raspberries, Currants, 
Grapes, and 24 varietiea of Strawberries. Descriptive Catalogue 
gratis. Send for one. JOHN 8. COLLINS. * 

™J»-2t Moorestown, N. J. 



GET THE BEST 




OVER 3000 FINE EKORA VINOS. 

10,000 WOBDS ASTD MSANnrGS KOT IN OTHBB DlOTIONAma 

A necessity to everr intelligent flunily, student, teacher, and 
professional man. Wnat Library is complete without the beat 
English Dictionary f 

^ Superior in most respects, to any other Enffllsh Dictionaiy 
known to me.'"— Bon. George P. Marshy MarcA, 1866. 

**■ All younff persons should have a standard Dictionary at their 
elbows. Ana while you are about it get thb best ; that Dio- 
tionaty is Noah Webster'^s — the great work, unabridged. If von 
are too poor, save the amount from off your back, to put it mto 
your h^AJ^-^Phrenoloffical JownuU, 

'*'£very fkrmer should give his sons two or three square rods of 
ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they may buy it 
£lvery mechanic should put a receiving box in some coospicuous 

Elace in the house to catch the stray pennies for the like purpose. 
ay it upon your table by the side of the Bible ; it is a better 
expounder than many which claim to be exnounders. It is a 
great labor saver; it nas saved us time enough in one year*s use 
to pay for itself; and that must be deemed good property which 
win clear itself once a year. If you have any doubt about the 
wecfse meaning of the word clear, in the last sentence, look at 
Webster's nine definitions of the «. V—MaeeachvsetU IA^% 
Boat. 

In one voL of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masa. 

Sold bt all Boooksbllxbs. ap 



S' 



ONB ROIiliARI OlfB ROIiI^AR! I 

END 26 CENTS for Check in our great One Dollar Sale I A 
watch for One Dollar. A Silk Dress for One DoUii: 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 

Address, G. S. WARREN & CO., 

ap-lt 48 Portland St, Boston. 

THE COMPLETE FARRIER AND HOUSE DOCTOR.— 
A book for every Horse Owner. It gives remedies fOT 
every disease, and Rarey's complete system for Breaking and 
IVaining Horses : 128 large pages, illustrated, worth $5 to anr 
farmer. Mailed free for 5» cents; five for $1 ; 100 for $ia Ad- 



dress HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 



mh-6t 
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THE AMERICAN PARMER. 



PESUYUN GUANO SUBSTITUTE! 



BAUaH'S 
K-A-TT BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 



tPAO^ 



UkW\ 




JSoU ProprUtort and Mani^faoturert 

Delaware River Chemical Works, 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 



Fbr Wheat) Rye, Barley, Coni) Oats, Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Buckwheat, Sorghum, Tumipsi Hops, Garden Vegetables, 
and every Crop and Plant* 

Especially reeommended to the growen of 
RXA.W1IEBBIE8, BASPBESBIES, BLAGKBEBBIE8, 
. And all Small Fruits. 



ICore than 18 rears of regnlar nse npon all descriptions of 
Crops grown In the Middle and Soathern States, has given a high 
degree of popularity to this Manare, which places Its application 
BOW, entirely beyond a mere experiment 

BAUGH'8 RAW BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

Is eminently a success as a Snbetitnte for Peruvian Ouano and 
Stable Manure— and is offered to the Agriculturists of the North- 
em and Eastern States as a fertilizer that will cheaply restore to 
the Boil those essentials which have been drained firom it by 
constant crupptng and li^ht manuring. 

It is verv prompt in its actiun— is lasting in effect to a degree 
nnattained by any commercial manure in the market, and is af- 
forded at a much less cost than bought Stable Manure, or Pem- 
rlan Guana The labor involved in its use is far less than that 
of applying stable manure, while there is no risk from the intro- 
duotlon of noxious weeda. 

nr* Farmers are recommended to purchase of the dealer lo- 
cated In their neighborhood. In sections where no dealer is yet 
established, the Phosphate may be procured directlv from the 
undersigned. A Priced Circular will be sent to all wno apply. 

Our NEW PAMPHLET, " Il<no to maintain ths FertilUy <^ 
American Farma^ 90 pages, giving ftill information in regard 
to the use (tf manurei, dec, will be fUniished gratis on application. 

BAUOH, BS0TEEB8 ft CO., 

General Wholeeale Agents, 

Ho. 181 Pearl 8t., and 4 Cedar 8t, 

New York. 

faw* For Sale by Dealers in all pilnelpal dties and towns 
throughout the United States and British Provinces, to whom 
temers will please apply. mh-Bm 

COOI^EIt'S 

AMERICAN CHEESE TATS! 

IK'8 MHIT, WITH eOOTEI'S IMrROVEMEITB. 

THESE VATS are now In use in every cheese district In 
the Union, and are conceded to be the h6$t and cheapest 
Yats in use. 

Also, MAPLE'S PATENT STEAM YATS, for hffge Ikotorles, 
which are approved by all usins steam. 

Also, a new PATENT SCREW, for Pressesj with KEYOLY- 
INO WHEEL, worked with a WOODEN LEVER, and by hand. 
A great improvcmyent. Send for Cireulara. 

H. ft X. T. COOPER. 
rattftowB, N. T., Feb^ 14,.18fT. vahr4X 



TTuTJU&^l^AJrJSlT> CJLTAJL.OOXJE 



OP 



S S2 £: ID S , 

AND FLORAL GUDE, FOR 1867. 

Is now published, and will be forwarded by mail to 
all who desire, postage paid, for 16 Cents. 

IT is a beautlftilly printed Annual of abont ONE HUNDBED 
PAGES, nearly 

ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

on wood, of choice flowers and vegeteble^ and a BEAUTIFULLT 
COLORED PLATE. 

It slso contains accurate descriptions of the leading fl^^nl 
treasures, and improved vegetables, with ftill and plain direc- 
tions for culture. Sent FREE to my customers of 1666. 



Address, 



Jan-tf 



JAXEBYIGK, 

Booheiter, N. T. 



i»iiEM:njM: 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

FOR eiJkl. 



SEST BT BXPRE8S TO AU PARTS OF THE UiHTEI) 

STATES. 

FOR CIRGX7LAB8 AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

N. P. BOTZB ft CO, Onm Tree, Chester Co., Penn. 

Jy-tf ^ 

AUGUST SCHMIDT, LONDON, MADISON COUNTY, 0., 

OFFERS FOfi SALE 

OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

PEB BU8H£L-f 25.00 : PEB QTTABT-tl^OO. 

W AND PRIME SEED, Just received from Texas. Gr*»»t 
care has been taken in curing this seed, and I consider it s 
very superior article. 

rrSXiMIB — Oasli! 

Please send your orders now, beeanae there is a great demafid 
at present for this seed. AUG. 8CH1QDT. }» 

FOB SAIiB. 

A FRUIT FARM and GARDEN of Twenty-two acrei. 
Terms, to suit the purchaser. Apply to or address, 

D. J. B. HOYT, 
dec-tf Gaines, Orleans County, N. T. 

THE 

MOTHER 



w\ 




JOUR 





AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers snd the HoosehoTd, embe11i<b- 
ed with Engravings and Musi& It is practical in purpo<^. ul»* 
stantfal in matter, attractive la style, and ftimlsbes a Mlut-.rv 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in their 
noble but diflicult work, and to make the household healU./, 
happy, useAil, and good, is the object of Tn Joubk au 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 

Five copies, $7. Ten copies. $18. Single numbers, 15 cecK 
Agents wanted in every churcn, town, and village, to secure <!qI>- 
scribers. Direct all letters to MOTHERS' JOURNAL, 
sep-tf 600 Broadway, New York. 

PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

d^SOO PEB MONTH—AND EXPENSES PAID, MALE 
f]N or Female Agenta, to introduce a n#u> amf uetfiU inr*u- 
fion, of absolute utility in every hooaehold. Agenta prcfirmiis 
to wWk on Coounission can earn ftt>m $80 to $50 per day. ITur 
ftitt partiookua, tnclou tiamp^ and address 
nJ^-Sm W. G. WILSON ft CO., CloTebuid, a 
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BERRY & THOMPSON, 

Rbnnftelniwra or Ota CSelebimted 

EMLL OEUBOHEB, SABBATH S0H00L8, 
BOHOOL BOOKS, A5D FAfiLOBS. 



BERRT A TBOUPSON Iut* tpued no eipenH to fDrnlib 
Ibf bfit toDMl ned iQatnuncoI Hut an t4 mad*, lod the; cu- 
dinlly ihiDk tJtAt 9V9TJ oDpr^iidlcftd miulclu will giro th« pra- 

CHOHAX. onoAivs. 

The Tnfc<iti7 oT tbi RtFdi of Iha Clionl Oi^nna Is coofldid to 
llci-n(.*iin«ftanii, (hlmielf «D «rKr1eDMd ortointll). Mhnsa 

t -ae Free tram tbAt reviW harfhneBB bo mipleuEint, and gi^ea to 
tV tnoe of the Uhurftl (Jrgao th4 round, pure, muBlcol ^lullt; oT 

Lh- pipe Al^D. 

The GiAiiEATn Swili, pxtented bj themKlvag, and uwd 



1 L..L-n PiDAL oxtr. but, ■■ l» nuna tnillaitei > SWELL, b» 
•^ivh roll glide rmm the PlonlMlmoki tha FDrliulmDit will, 
« in*lanlly cbinge ftocn ont to tha other. 
Th« fwell I* «u ■rrangeil that II la nmna^ anllwlT hj ths 

iLrurlliie their fre« use for hluwlug, IbarKbjdohig away wilb 

ThftK'TAVEiJllL'l'LER.iiud Id the Choral Orgaoa, nurir 
orj^nltc duDhlea the powur irf Ibc Inatrunienu 
ThE Ma.idal Sub Bam, iDtroduced br ui, adda mash to the 



i..lantl7t« 



ooKTe« 



rmad MuekliDL 



i:Ui>l;,\LORGASSir 
Tfag rollovlDg ara among tha 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From Fi!o£ S. 0. Tbnm, the flminent FiftniEt. 

Naw Toaa. Octolwr 1. ISM. 
Ili'-lns oarafullj eiimlned tout Choral "rBant, 1 utf ir«i 
I t.'jl'j- g ■■jd ln.-truHi»nl. The lone la «iii»l to the b*«t I eve 
u ii^3truin'*nwlr that kind. 



Ftam FiqC Haley, Teaoher of Hnsio in the PabBo 
SoWla, SewaA, H. J. 

Naw.M. SeptembM M, lB<t 
Ili*™n«ed7onrChoi»10rf«in.biiililniny hoiueandin bdiim 
of the Poblie Schosla In Iklg city, where 1 teach muilr, and I jm 

fiwiLn. The lone ts verj full and fine, ihe acliun Bood. and th* 
eflecla produced by the graduitHl swell are ^eater and Qoar 
thm 1 hava ever heard In uiy other reed Inacmment. 

Voura truly, F. L II^LET. 



!ng of Ihe pitdualed awt^ll. It ii decidedly ona of tbe greatest 
InjproTemenu In Keed Oricnns. 

Touia, vary ratpectftilly, «. F. ILSLET. 
IHrealor qfMuitein Xtt. Dr. Oraili)fi ChariA. foartA.Att, 
WE FUILT COKCCJB IN THE ABOVE OFINION OF MX. 
a. F. II£LET: 

J. B. BABTLETT, 

ffiridorqfJtuHcisS'n.Mr.gajut'fChiiriA, SMSreal 

B. F. P0WER8, 

ZHrtctor qf Mutic in Ren. Mr. Xillrtdtt't CTnnA 

H. A. BAETLETT, 

OrganM <n PretbyUHan CKarch, HU StruL 

From Ifia. Ohiiatopher, formerif Misa Harion Mi^ 

Qiegoi, tlie oooompliBhed Organut of the 

Broadway Tabernacle Ohnroh, H. T. 

jABOiar 5, 18CT. 
Tonr Choral Or^n alTords ma res) enjayment 1 Hud none et 



the harsh ne» go 
and fullnoss of id 



imenta, hi 



, psriicularly as a aolo .top. 

■hemdusled swell deserves particular command atloB. It 

he Choral Or^an. I think only nreda to ba «nown to be Um 
BespectfUlly yours, HABION CHKISTOPHEB, 

FR.IOE LIST. 
Blaek Wftlnut, Oil FInUhMl. 

6 Oetava Fortshle BInitle Set Raeda (lin.M) 

Porli.We Ituuble Set Heeds laftuo 

Double SetR«:d<,TwoSl"Iia, full paneled enM. ITftillO 
, Three Beta Keeda. six Stops, hair paneled CUM.. SOn.oO 
fi Octave, Three Se la Reeds, SliStoiB, full luneled case.. SSS.uO 
e OcUve.Twn Hanks, Kej'a.FoDi Hats Itetdh Eight Htupa, 

Eight aWp^ 



(3Keya,FourSet>Bc 



4saM 



RoMwood, PellshwI. 

OelaT^ Blndla 9al F.eeds ■ 

Octave. Duuble Bel Heeds, Two atop^ paneled one.'.".'.' a».00 

a Ocl*^! Three Bels B.'vdi 911 Sl"pB, paneled case""!!! ».Mt(» 

B Ocuve. Three Bets Kee.lj, Si! Stops, fcnpy case 400.W 

I> Oclaie, Two llankat[e>s.Fuurt)auBeeda, Eight fitupa, 

pliln e»M *M.0» 

O^uve, Two Banks Key^ Four Bets Reeds, Eight Stopa, 

fancy case MO.M 

No ona shonid purchase an InatminaDt of this kind withool 
first Inapeeting tha CHORAL 0ROAN3. 
EP- A Liberal discount made U> aergyman and Sahbatb 

^ff-The Trade supplied at Bpeclal rates. 

^* AgenU wuled in all tha lar^ Town) and CItlaa. 

^gr Wararooms and General Depot, at tbe Piano. WaianmM 
t T. ». BBBBV, 

No. S»l Biwa^war, Naw Tai«. 
'o whom •UordenlbrOrguu or Agaoclss should ba u' 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



T. A. F. R. K Y., E. 1866. 

A HANDSOME PRESENT 

For Every Subscriber that will act as agbnt for THE 

AMERICAN FARMER. 

NOW IS THE TIIfIB 

TO DO GOOD TO OTHERS, AND OJST PAT FOR IT. 



Encooraged by the liberal manner our friends and agents hare 
worked in extending the eirealation of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER daring the fall of 1866, we make the following liberal 
offers for the spring of 1867. Every reader of THE FARMER 
can now obtain a Premium for very little trouble. The names 
for the large Premiums need not all be sent in at once. The 
PHzes will be sent as soon as the ftiU number is receired. 

The following are the 



i»»EM:rcriM[8 1 1 



i»iiem:ixjm:s i x i 



BOOK PRIZES. 

For One Snbscribery and One Dollar. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGlSTIpR, FOR 
1867. Price 80 cents. Or, 

BORIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOO BOOK. 
Price 80 cents. Or, 

THE JIORSE DOCTOR, by Knowlton,— and J p_,-. ««, .^ 

HORSE TAMER, by Rarcy. f ^^ ^ *'"• 

For Two Subscribers, and Two Dollars. 

MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK, (Illustrated.) 
Price 50 cents. 

For Three Subscribers, and Three Dollars. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
1867. And 

SCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK,— 
60 centa, 

For Five Subscribers, and Four Dollars* 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, 
BCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK, and 
MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK. $1.10. 

OR 

KOGERS' SCIENTIFIC ACRICULTURR Price $1.00. 

OK 

EMERSON'S MANUAL OF AGRICULTURR Price $1.00. 

For Eight Subscribers, and Six Dollars. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, by Jennings. Price 
$1.60. OB 

EVERYBODY'S LAWYER. Price $1.60. 

For Twelve Subscribers, and Nine Dollars. 

RURAL POETRY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
Price 13.00. OB 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, and 
EVERYBODY'S I.AWYER. Price $8.20. 

For Twenty Subscribers, and Fifteen Dollars. 

AN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY, (selected from our list of 
books,) worth f&OO. 

For Forty Subscribers, and Thirty Dollars. 

WEBSTER^ PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, (Latest Edition.) 
Price $12. OB 

FIFTY COLOBBD FBUTT PLATES, bound in one elegant 
-^Ivmoi $lS.fiOL 1 



SEED PREMIUMS. 

For 5 Subacrlbers and $4. .$1.00 Package of ChoiM 

Flower Seeds. 



" 10 




$ 7.60.. 2.00 






" 16 




12.00.. 8.00 






«»0 




16.00.. 4.00 






" 24 




18.00 6.00 






« 80 




22.60.. 8.00 






"40 




30.00.. 12.00 




1 



BAROMETERS. 

For 80 Subscribers and $22. 5 O — Woodruff's 

Barometer. Price $io.oo. 
For 84 Subscribers and $26.60— do. do. pnc<> $1-3. 
For 60 Subscribers and $87.50 — do. do. iiricv lis. 



SEWING MACHINE. 

To any one sending us 

One Hnndr.i Names, and $76*00, 

we will send a OBOVEB ft BAXEB SEWIKQ MACHINE, 
Frioe $55. These machines will be sent direct tnxn the luaA..- 
factory. Or, 

A KNITTINa MACHINE. 

To any person who will send ua 

One Hundred Sabserlbere, and $76.00, 

we will send a LAMB FAMILY KHITTIVO MACHINI, 
Frioe 666. These machines will be careftiUy packed, ind !»2t 
direct from the manufactory. A book contamlng ftill faistnictu m 
and particulars how to operate, and set up the work, will bo ^-fit 
with each machine. 



GRAVES' PATENT BEE HIYE. 

We will give 

For 20 Subscribers and $16.0O— 1 Hlwe, f^.S.OO 
" 80 « ** 22.50-2 do. 8.00 

*< 86 " ** 27.00-1 do. 

andfarmrierbt, 10.00 
" 40 " " 80.00-3 do. 12.00 

" 60 " " 87.60-8 do. 

and right, with one swarm of Bc«s, 2o.OO 



CHORAL ORO-AN. 

To any person who will forward ub 

Two Hundred and Twenty Names and $165, 

we wlU send a A 5 OCTAVE 0B6AN, Single Set Heeds. 
BUok Walnut Case, Frioe $125. 

To any person who will send ub 

Tliree Hundred Subscribers, at 76 Cts. Each. 

we will give a 6 OCTAVE OB0AH, Double Set Beeds. 2 
Stopi, Full Paneled Caie, Frioe $176. Or, 

A 6 OCTAVE OBGAll, Double Set Beedi» 2 Stops, 
Boeewood Caie, Frioe $800. 

WriU pUiinly name of Post Offiee and State. 

It is not necessary that the names be idl at one P <*: 
Office, <»: In the same State. We a«nd Tixb Fabmou to any m..*^ 
or Territory as desired. 

^^Remittances when practicable should be made by P -^'^ 
Office Order, or Draft on New York. 

03^ Postmasters, and all friends of agricultoral Improveui-r 
are resi)ectAilly solicited to obtain and forward subscript i.::^ 

Addresa, JOHN T17RNBR, 

Pnblislier and Proprietor, 

Roel&ester, BT. Y. 
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>HK ORBJlT FJJnifT SBWINGllEACHIlfE. 



Gr OYER & Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all others for the following reaeoms ; 

1. Thov sew dirMtfrom the BpooISf and reqnire no rewinding 

aC thrfaa. 

2. Thoy are more easily nndentood and nsed, and lees liable to 
dcninifement than other machinea 

8. They are capable of exeeatinfr perfectly, without change of 
••'.'listiiient, a much greater variety of work than any oUier 

machine. 

4. The stitch made bv these machines Is much more firm, 
f\ \i^t\c and durable, especially upon articles which require to be 
wai^hed and ironed, than any otner stitch. 

f>. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread isin- 
vTouirht, Is much the most plump and beantlfUl in use, and 
rv'.iins this plumpness and beauty «ven upon articles frequently 
Witched and ironed untU they are worn ouL 

iy. The structoze of the seam is such that, though it be cut or 
iTokon at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, 
run, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these Ihsten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. • 

5. With these machines^ while silk is used upon the right or 
f\ro side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
u'riiout lessening the strength or durability or the seanx This 
can \>^ done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
.iriiclcs stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These n&achines, in addition to their superior merits as 
Instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
ij'l i>racticed, execute the most beautiM and permanent em- 
br<>iaery and ornamental work. 

GSOYEB k BAKES 8. X. 00. 
406 Broadway, New York, 
ap-tf or, 48 8tate St., Soeheitar. 

INSURE IN THE BEST. 

THE UNION MUTUAIi LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 

nrv of fiolicies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent : W. H. Hollister, Secretary. 

A ^s^^ta, November 1st, 1866 $2,112,704.42 

IvK-j'eb paid to date 1,021,100.00 

I )i vidends paid to date 467,119.00 

AYERABE AIMAL OIVIOEID FOR FOOOTEn YEARS, 
Forty I*er Oent. 

This Company Is one of the 

Oldest, Safest) and lyest Life Insurance Companies in the 

United States I 

The security of its investments and the economy of its gen- 
<<ml laanagement have snccessfUlly cbnunended it to the oonfl- 
•ir-nce of the publio, and made 

Xtae Kistor|r of Its Past, Ita Promise for tlie 

Pnture* 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policiea, and haa some plans 
I >< in curing, OBieiKAL WITH naxLF, to which publio attention is 
^i^Tted. 

It is purely mntoal; 

jU«X. THE FSOFITS ABS BIVIBSD AHKirALLT 

AXONO THE OrSVBED. 

Call befcMre iniaaring elsewhere. 

A.^cata wanted. Address, 

EDOAB A. HEWITT, General Ag% 
M State Street, Albany, N. T. 

BOBIESON ft FETTIEGILL, 

General Agents for Central New York, 
88 Arcade, Bochester, N. Y. 



RELIABLE. 




KNITS A STOCKING SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETE.— 
it sets up its own work, knits the heel into the stocking and 
narrows off the toe, leaving only a small opening at the heel, 
and no hand-knitting. It knita any sise, without removing 
needles, from two loops, forming a cord, up to its ftdl capacity; 
widens and narrows by varying the number of loops, and knita 
the Wide Single FUt Web, the Double FUt Web, the Plain 
Bibbed Flat Web, and the Fancy Bibbed FUit Web, with sel- 
vedges. 

IT 18 SIMPLE, DURABLE, AKD EASILY OPERATED, 

The Sewing Machine is conflned to sewing together parts of 
fiibrics. The Knitting Machine actually Manufactures the fab- 
rics and Cushions them into garments, its owner thus pockets 
ALL THX PRoriTS. Womeu are earning from $16 to $25 per week 
knitting Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Worsted articlea The 
Farmer doubles the value of his wool by converting it into knit 
gooda His girls or boys prepare it for the market withotit ez- 

Eense. From lOOi to 150 {)er cent profit on everv article produced 
V it Highest Premiam Gold Medals awarded it at the late Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, thk axHisiTiOM or tuji 

MASSAORireKTTS CIIJRITABLS ASSOCIATION, BoSTON— TBB HIORm 

raxMiuM AT KvxKT Statb AMD COUNTY FAiB whore it hss been 
exhibited, solipsino all other machinbb. 



Principal Office and Salesroom, 176 State Street, Boches- 
ter, N. Y. 

^^ Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTUEING 00. 
mh BocHESTRR, N. Y. 

LUMBER AND 106 BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER. 



The most ftill and complete book ever published for SHIP 
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neat and orderly fann will take care that none grow, 
even along the wajeide. 

Down with the Weeds — Should be the war ciy 
for the summer campaign. 

Summer fallows — H properly done will do more 
towards eradicating obnoxious weeds than any 
other process for cleansing the farm. Let the land 
intended for fall wheat, be well prepared, and all 
foul stnff be thoroughly eradicated during the sum- 
mer months. 

Beer. — In May the flowers and fruit trees put 
forth their blossoms, and the bees commence their 
harvest in good earnest. Let their owner be equal- 
ly assiduous to his faithful laborers. Look at your 
bees, and see that %hey are 'in good condition. 
If the bees cluster upon the outside of the hives, 
raise them three-eighths of an inch upon a block, 
Imd the bees will soon return to the hive and to 
their labor. Strong stock should be divided the 
last oi this month. This treatment when performed 
by an experienced hand, is far better than natural 
swarming. Every bee keeper should understand it. 
Supply queenless colonies with queens, and keep 
watch for the moth worm, which continue to destroy. 

SLOVENLY FARMERS. 



In a recent ride into the country, we were forcibly 
reminded that the race of slovenly farmers is not 
wholly extmct. In one field, half buried in the 
snow, we saw a plow ; in another, a cultivator ; in 
anorther, a harrow ; and in still another, a reaping 
machine, apparently new last summer ; all probably 
Buffering greater injury from their winter's expo- 
sure, than from their summer's wear. Again, we 
noticed gates broken down, or hanging by a single 
hinge ; boards off the sides of the barn, which were 
admitting the wind to tear off other boards, when a 
few minutes with hammer and nails, would have 
repaired them, and prevented further damage. Old 
wagons and sleds scattered about the barnyard, or 
in some cases, where the bam opened directly into 
the road, were intruding on the highway. 

All these are indications of slovenly farmers who 
have either neglected to ^prepare sufficient storage 
for their implements, or have carelessly neglected 
to house them, and are thus allowing them to decay 
rapidly under the wear of the elements. We are 
aware that this class of farmers have beeu ridiculed, 
caricatured, and remonstrated with by the agricul- 
tural press for the last thirty years, and we believe 
with good effect, but still their number is altogether 
too great, and we would attempt a little more 
exhortation. 

The first requisite to the careful storing of the 
implements of the farm, is to have a convenient tool 

onse, convenient in location as well as construction. 



Many a tool house is well arranged, but so located 
that the workmen cannot put their tools therein 
without going considerably out of their way, and 
that they are not inclined to do, and consequently 
leave them out in the weather. As most of the bam 
yard doors open directly, or indirectly into the fields, 
the tool house should be located on one side there- 
of, nearest the gate which communicates with the 
greatest number of fields. It should be much longer 
one 'v^ay than the other, and have sliding doors at 
either end, and a passage wide enough for a wagon 
to pass through it along one side, so that when a 
laborer brings his plow, harrow, cultivator, &c., from 
the field, he can drive them directly into the tool 
house ; and if not intending to use them, the next 
day can unload them in their proper places ; but if 
to be used the next day, they could be left upon the 
stone boat or wagon, and the team driven out the 
other end. A portion of the tool house should be 
assigned to the hand implements. 

Such a tool house having been 'provided, it ought 
to be an imperative rule that every laborer place 
his implement in its proper place, whenever the 
day's work is done. There would probably be some 
difficulty in executing such an ordinance at first ; 
but if persisted in, the proprietor always setting 
the example, it would soon become a habit. To 
facilitate the housing of the heavier implements. & 
light stone boat should be provided for every work 
team, upon which the plow, harrow, cultivator, or 
other horse implements can be easily loaded (And as 
easily unloaded) and drawn to and from the field. 

What adds more to the serenity of the farmer, 
when he goes in from his labor at night, and is 
gathered with his family around his cheerful fire- 
side, than to know that aU is in order/ No tools 
exposed to rust and decay — no doors or gates swing- 
ing — ^no loose boards clattering on the buildings— 
everything in its place. We know that it is verv 
difficult to change the life-long habits of an inveter- 
ate sloven, but they can be improved, and we appeal 
to the sons of such to avoid the habits of the parent, 
and even go around and restore order after him, and 
they may even without his cooperation, bring about 
such a change in favor of neatness and order, as to 
greatly increase the attractions of the old homestead. 

A slovenly farmer is seldom a good farmer, never 
an economical one. If he cultivates his land thor- 
oughly, he does not save all of its products. Much 
is destroyed by cattle or swine, which enter the 
fields through gates left open, bars left down, or a 
broken down fence, not promptly repaired ; and aft«>r 
the crops are in the bam, the stock are getting in, 
or the rain and snow beat in where boards or 
shingles are off. Many dollars are annually lost it 
these ways, which an orderly farmer would save 
The pecuniary losses suffered, are nothing compared 
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with the loss of temper, of happiness, through the 
worrying, fretting, and harrassing of body and mind. 

How our hindscape is disfigured by the home of 
the sloven, as above described ; and how it is adorn- 
ed by the neat, attractive home of the orderly 
farmer, with its well painted and well preserved 
dwelling and ontboildings, its lawn and garden, 
filled with ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables, enclosed by neat, painted fences, 
(r&xes latched and on their hinges, and everything 
in good repidr ! 

Farmers I build up such homesteads as shall ever 
be the cynosure to the hearts of your children, 
which they shall leave with reluctance, and to 
which they shall return with joy! 



NOTES FOR THECMONTH, BY "8. W." 
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OROWINO THB LASOB YAKISTT OF BSD CLOYER 

SEED. 

Here is a &rmer who has the seed grown on 7 1-2 
acres for $400, forty bushels at $10 the bushel — it 
now sells at $11. He sows the seed on his winter 
wheat. The next spring he pastures it until about 
the first of June, when it is left to mature its seed, 
which is certain to be a good crop. The usual prac 
tice of cutting a crop of clover hay, and then 
depending on the second crop for seed is very uncer- 
tain, and even if the season favors, the crop of seed 
is light compared with the other practice. As the 
large kind of red clover ripens later than the small 
variety, it ifl much better to sow with timothy seed, 
as they both ripen together. 

HOW THE lOTBOGEH OF THE FOOD IB BAYED IN THE 

MANUKE. 

A correspondent of The Southern OuUvoatar asks 
if a planter has 1,000 bushels of cotton seed, in 
what way would he most benefit his crop, use it for 
manure, or feed it to hogs put up in a covered pen, 
anrl keep them supplied with straw and leaves. 
Would he not then get the fuU benefit of his seed 
as manure, and save several thousand pounds of 
pork besides, to pay for the trouble of cooking the 
8< >o<1 , hauling in the bc^jiding, and handling the more 
hulky manure ?" Most certainly, and with all the 
addition to the pile. Cotton seed, like flax seed, is 
very rich in nitrogen and phosphates. The oil is 
mere carbon, valuable to fatten the hogs and sup- 
port respiration, but of little value as a manure ; 
hence nearly all the manurial ingredients in the 
seed are saved, and made the means of enriching 
xlU the trash used as bedding for the fattening hogs. 

THE EFFECT OF LIME ON THE BOIL. 

Many farmers suppose that a limestone soil, rich 

tw% -t-liA Anvlw^nAtA nf limA TiAAtfla nn unnliMitinn of 



quick lime as an amendment. But the fact is that 
a long- worn, calcareous soil, is full of insoluble plant 
food, which quicklime alone can make into soluble 
food for the growing crop. Liebig says that all liv- 
ing clays contain potash in an insoluble state, and 
that while some soils hold the mineral elements of 
plants in a constantly soluble condition, there are 
others in which the necessary amount of the silicate 
of })otash in a soluble state, is not sufficient for a 
single crop of wheat, and that " without the aid of 
time.it is not separated from the insoluble masses 
in the soil in less than two, or three, or more years." 
The burning or heating to redness the most tena- 
ceous clays, not only destroys their adhesiveness, 
and develops their fertilizing element, but it also 
makes it a capital top dresser for an exhausted 
sandy soil. The theory that quicklime expels the 
ammonia from a freshly manured soU, has been long 
since exploded. It might do it from a manure heap, 
but when the manure is distributed in the soil, the 
lime acts only on the inert vegetable matter and 
the silicates. The soil itself has so strong an affin- 
ity for ammonia that it holds it from th^ lime. The 
same with guano ; many suppose that guano if sown 
directly on the seed, will destroy their germinators ; 
per contra, a planter writes to The Southern CuUi- 
vator that he always drills in Peruvian guano with 
his cotton seed with never failing success. 

LIMESTONE LAND. 

It is a saying of an old Cayuga County farmer, 
" that where there is limestone in the land, there 
will be pork in the barrel." Although all our best 
wheat and com growing soils are rich in lime, there 
are other capital soils that produce more grass and 
keep more stock to the acre ; but this is perhaps 
due more to the cool, moist climate, than to the 
superior grass bearing character of the soil. In the 
lower limestone regions of Western New York, the 
mercury rises higher in summer, and there are 
fewer showers than on the higher grass regions, 
where white clover never suffers from the diying 
solar heat. 

WEATHER AND CROPS. 



OuK correspondent in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
writes us, under date of April 13 : " The weather is 
fine; grass and grain are looking green, farmers 
plowing, sowing spring grain, and planting pota- 
toes. Some snow yet in sight." 

We shall be pleased to receive " notes" from cor- 
respondents and subscribers, to publish under this 
head. Short extracts, giving particulars as to the 
crops, transactions of agricultural societies, or other 
matters of interest to farmers, are. what we desire. 
We intend to devote one or two pages to this depart, 
ment during the summer and fEill months. Will 
our agents in writing, give us any facts they may 
think will be of interest to their brother farmers ? — 

EdM. 
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CARROTS. 

Hebbrs. Edb.: — CarrotBore avaloablecToptofeed 
to cattle, horses, and store hogs. 1 feed mioe k peck 
A (Uj with a moderate amount of baf in the win^ 
ter, or half a peck of carrots and two quarts of oats. 
Mid about the same amount of hay. Withont oats 
I think thef are worth at least half as much as 
oats. I have made good beef with them, without 
much gr^D. For milch cowa, they increase the 
quantitj of milk, and give a good color to the but- 
ter, besides keeping them in good condition. Hogs 
fed OD them will thrive, )( they are fed sufficiently. 

Mr. K. and Mr. N. think that beets fed to cows 
will produce more and richer milk, but I have pre- 
ferred ndsing carrots more than beets, because I can 
raise more bushels per acre, and at loss eipense per 
bushel, especially as the hands are not applied 
in harvesting except in picking them up. If 
»aj are available for sale, the roots sell soonest. A 
tolerable crop will yield from four to five hundred 
bushels to the acre ; on extra ground and pidns, I 
have raised at the rate of fourteen hundred btLshels 

Thrtu years ago, last fall, I sold in the Geld at 25 
eeuts per bushel ; delivered three and a half miles 
distant at 80 cents. Last falll sold at 35 to40 cents 
per bushel, three and a half miles from home. 50O 
boshets an acre, at 2S cents, would be fl2S: at 80 
»in>. kinn . .t 85 rimta. ftl.TS ; at 40 cents. 1200. 



I live twelve miles from Rochester, and did noi tril 
there. The; have been worth 40 cents per bu^litl 
there for two or three years past. My ncl^lilxjr, 
Mr. E., thinks be raises no kind of feed cri>|i f/n 
proGlabla as carrots. ' 

Cultimttion. — The soil should be rich enouirli t<i 
bear good com ; not slony, nor too stiffi slioultl U' 
plowed well, dragged, and raked fine, and sown ai 
soon as pos^ble after plowing. If sown willi i 
drill, it will pay to roll with a hand roller bf !■■« , 
sowing. Sow In rows about 18 Inches apart. Msme 1 
about two pounds of seed to the acre. If sown Id 
ridges, the groond should not be too dry. Si'Sk i 
think it requires leas labor to raise them by iliia I 
method, but in this case they cannot be sown ni'h 
adrill. Mr. S. tells me that he sows them on 8w.%rJ. | 
and raises good crops. They do not show ^is wi'll 
early in the season, but grow rapidly ttoax Au£^!^: 
onward. 

For cowB I prefer the Long Orange variety. Tiif 
White Belgian are quite as good for horses, becn'L-v 
they are rather more tender. As soon as the planu 
are visible In the rows, they should be hoed wiiL s 
scuffle hoe. which leaves all the dirt behind it, acJ 
does the work better by far than a common lirv, i 
beside doing it at least twice as fast. They sbouid ' 
tie hoed again as soon as the weeds show thini . 
selves ; and when the plants are grown an inch <i 
more, weed them. If the groond is tolerably cli-an. j 
ther will need hot one more hand weedinr. whirh. I 
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Kowever, should be done before the weeds get 
strong. If delayed too long, the expense of weed- 
ing will be increased, and the value of the crop 
diminished ; if they stand over thick in the rows 
tliej should be thinned out. 

In harvesting, the first thing to be done is to cut 
off the tops With a hoe, ground sharp for the pur- 
pose. These should be removed with a manure fork 
into small heaps. Pass along with a plow as close 
as possible to the row, and let another hand with a 
shovel or spade, back side towards the carrots, push 
them out, and another hand pick them up and put 
them into a wagon on piles. Three hands with a 
team, will dig about 100 bushels in a day by this 
method. The tops are as valuable for feed, if cut 
in season, sa the roots, but not in proportion to the 
bulk. They should be sown early in May, but not 

later than the 10th of June ' F. 

Pwma, N. Y. 

VERMIN ON CATTLE. 
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DnBiKG our long cold winters, young cattle, and 
even old ones, in poor condition, are liable to become 
afflicted with these pesta ; every experienced fanner 
knows fuU well, that cattle in such conditio^, will 
never thrive, but become thin in flesh, rough and 
hido-bound, restless and uneasy, continually feeling 
and rubbing against everything within their reach. 
Well fed cattle will not be troubled with vermin ; but 
the farmer can not always keep his store cattle in 
a condition fit for the butcher. It is equally true 
that he cannot afibrd to feed animals covered with 
parasites ; but if it is not for his interest to so feed 
as to prevent this pest, he should adopt some means 
as a preventive, or for removal when aflOicted with 
them. 

It is important for the successful treatment of any 
ailment, that we thoroughly understand its nature 
and origin. It is very oonmion to hear fiurmers 
remark that it is impossible to keep cattle in their 
old bams without their becoming lousy, as though 
these vermin lived and breed from the refase about 
the bam. Now this is a gross fallacy. How long, 
think you, these parasites would live, removed from 
the skins of the animals ? Try the experiment if 
you will, by securing them in close quarters 
in broken straw or hay seed, and see how long 
they will live. The skins of the animals are their 
natural element, and they cannot exist elsewhere. 
This pest is as much a disease of the skin as the 
mange or scurf. Although contagious, it must ori- 
ginate in the first place with the cattle themselves. 
A certain condition of the animal often induced 
by feeding and management, will invariably lead to 
this disease. 

Ab prevention is always better than core, every 



owner of cattle should adopt means to that end. If 
the farmer thinks it is unprofitable for him to keep 
his cattle in high flesh, he should realise that it will 
be for his advantage to feed them liberally and 
regularly, and to keep them clean and comfortably 
sheltered; with such treatment, and the stables 
kept sprinkled with dry sand, this trouble will be 
removed. It is well known thut cattle are not 
affSacted with lice in the summer season, when lying 
upon the ground, and frequently pawing in the dirt ; 
while bulls that are always pawing in the ground 
and sand, are very rarely troubled with the pest. 
This feust confirms the utility of dirt or sand. Every 
farmer or cattle keeper should provide an ample 
supply of fine sand in season to have it thoroughly 
dry before freezing weather, and place it in some 
dry and convenient spot, and whenever the stables 
are cleaned, sprinkle the fioors with a few shovel»- 
ful. The dry sand will work its way among the 
hairs of the animals, proving a certain preventive 
of vermin, and even driving them away, or destroy- 
ing them after they have made a lodgment. Sand 
will also be valuable for absorbing the liquid, and a 
safeguard against slippery floors. We have tried 
sand, and know its efficacy. When cattle are badly 
afflicted, it maybe sometimes necessary for their 
speedy removal, to wash the animal with a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, boiled in chamber lye ; or by apply- 
ing lard upon the affected parts.* Anguintum, and 
like violent poisons, are dangerous, and should be 
avoided ; but usually will effect a cure. It may be 
necessary sometimes to sprinkle a little dry sand 
along the back of the animal. Sand is cheap and 
safe. Try it. 

HORSES. 



Eds. Farmer : — Spring is the most disastrous sea- 
son for horses. It is now that horses contract most 
of their diseases ; therefore X wish to say a few words 
to the readers of The American Farmer in regard 
to the proper care of horses. 

First, blanketing. More than three-fourths of the 
farmers who start for the city early in the morning, 
leave their blankets at home, and when they " get 
in," hitch up to some post, go away to their trading; 
and think no more of the horse until they start 
" out" at night. The horse when left, is consider- 
ably heated, and oftentimes covered with a perspsi- 
ration, the effect of dragging the wagon through 
the mud ; the natural result is, that the horse takes 
a cold, which possibly terminates in* lung fever, or 
leaves a disease about him from which he never 
fuUy recovers. 

A great many farmers think it more profitable to 
keep mares, for when they are too old to work, they 
are used for breeders. In nine cases out of ten, the 

* Cire mut be taken not to qbo tobftooo too strong.— Eda. 
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horses are broken down by improi)er treatment, and 
their constitution impaired by bad use. Now, who 
can expect a nice colt from such animals ? Instead 
of this, we must expect a degeneration of the horse, 
and time and money thrown away on poor animals. 
Secondly. Guard against those implacable foes, 
"mud fever," and "scratches," by taking sufficient 
care of your horses after you have driven them 
through mud. I have seen horses with the mud 
fever, whose legs were just as devoid of hair as the 
inside of their stomach. The only proper way to 
keep clear of these, is to' wash off the horses' legs 
with cold water every time he comes in from a drive. 
After washing with a sponge, I generally throw a 
half pail full of water on each leg, and then rub 
them briskly with a wisp of straw, in order to 
restore the action of the blood. I have always fol- 
lowed these directions; and never been troubled 
with anything like scratches or mud fever. 

KKALE BEND 18. 



SORGHUM— No. 2. 



Preparation of the Soil, Seleetlon of Seed, 

Planting. 
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Sorghum Vequires a rich, warm, gravelly soil. In 
general, any good com ground will answer, except 
deep, loamy flats : these tend to increase the rank- 
ness of growth of the stalk, but give a darker 
colored and poor-flavored sirup. More depends on 
the kind of soil than many imagine, the best flavor- 
ed and lightest sirup being produced on light, grav- 
elly soil. The land selected should, if possible, be 
a fleld with a southern slope, as close as possible to 
the manufactory, and one that dries early in the 
spring to admit of early planting. 

Manure. — In general, no manures should be ap- 
plied to the ground before planting. Barnyard and 
other heating manures are especially to be avoided, 
unless the soil is quite poor, as they impart a dis- 
agreeable flavor to the sirup. 

Preparing the ^(^i/.— Havii^ made choice of a 
suitable piece of ground, the next step is the pre- 
{>aration for planting. If the plat is a small one, it 
is a good plan not to begin until it can be prepared 
and planted the same day, the seed being put in 
immediately after plowing, has an equal chance 
with the weed and grass seed in the soil, wliich is 
not the case when the planting is delayed a week or 
two. The ground should be prepared by thorough 
plowing and by repeated harrowings and rollings 
be brought to the finest possible condition. It Is 
then ready for marking. When it is desirable to 
** ave it planted in hills, like com, it may be laid out 

f simply furrowing it in both directions with a 



common " corn-marker" ;" this mode of planting, 
howevdl:, does not admit of more than half the 
quantity of cane being raised from the same ground 
that can be raised by planting in drills. For drill 
planting the rows should be made three and a half 
or four feet apart, and run in one direction only. 
The rows should run in an easterly and westerly 
directum, as by this arrangement the liability of the 
crop to be blown down is greatly diminished. 

Seleciion of Seed. — Whatever variety is planted, 
(and the planter can best judge which is best adapt- 
ed to his situation,) only the best seed should be 
used. My own practice is to select the best and 
ripest heads, and then use only the seeds on the 
upper panicles. 

Planting — ^is a very simple operation. The seeds 
should be dropped six or eight in a place, at a dis- 
tance of 12 to 18 inches, if planted in drills, or the 
width of the furrows, if in hills, and covered half 
an inch with fine soil. An application of ashes, hen 
manure, or other like substance, will make the hills 
more plainly to be seen, and will prove beneficial in 
giving the plants a start. The hills should be closer 
or wider according to the coarseness of the variety, 
and with' reference to the number of stalks it 
is designed to leave in a hill ; more hills, and a few 
stalks in each, giving the largest returns. It is im- 
portant that plenty of seed should be put in, to 
guard against loss of the crop by some of the seeds 
not germinating, as it is easier to pull up an excess 
of plants than to replace those that fail. Details of 
thinning and after-culture in my next. 

Small vs. Large Farms. — Eds. American Far- 
mer : — I read your arguments in favor of smull farms 
with a good deal of. interest. Might I suggest an 
argument that to my mind is more importa.nt than 
any yet adduced, namely — society and educational 
facilities. In a school district, for instance, in which 
the farms are small, there are more families to sup- 
port good schools, churches, lectures, &c., in the 
same area, and neighbors live in nearer proximity, 
afibrding greater facilities for social enjoyment and 
culture. — W. M. 2)., New Tork. 

The next annual fair of the Brookfleld Agricul- 
tural Society will be held on the Society's grounds 
Clock viile, N. Y., on the 1st and 2d of October next. 
The Illinois State Fair takes place at Quincy, Sept. 
30, Oct. 5 ; Towa, Clinton. Sept. 24-27 ; Mich., Sept. 
10-13 ; New Tork, Buffalo, Oct. 1-4 ; Ohio, Dayton, 
Sept. 23-26 ; Wisconsin, Madison, Sept. 23-27 ; Ver- 
mont, Brattleboro, Sept. 10-18. 

Flour in Califomia was lately quoted at $4.75 to 
$6.05 per barrel, and hay at from $8 to $14 a ton, in 
gold. 
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The site being selected and everything needed 
otherwise being provided for, the first step is the 
excavation for the cellar ; as a cellar is needed for 
the storage of many articles which must have a 
moist, cool air, and cannot well be kept otherwise. 
The construction of cellars to farm houses, as well 
as cellars in general, haa too little attention given 
them. In the first place, they are as important in 
tlieir capacity as any part of the house : important 
as conducing or otherwise, to the health of the fiam- 
Uy that may occupy the house. If properly con- 
structed, they serve as a means of keeping the floor 
and rooms immediately above in a healthy condi- 
tion ; if illy constructed, they are often a source of 
much miasmatic or other disease. The cellar, if in 
springy or naturally damp ground, should be well 
and thoroughly drained. 

A deep cellar is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than a shallow one. Settle it then not less 
than six feet and a half below the surface of the 
ground, and the bottom of the wall four to six 
inches below that, to afford perfect drainage. The 
wall below the surface of the ground may be laid 
up of rough stones, flat side down, in good cement 
mortar. It should not be less than two or two and 
one half feet thick, and well laid, as it is the foundor 
Hon on which the house is to be built. The under- 
pinning should be double thickness, with a vacancy 
for air between, to prevent frosts ever reaching 

inside. 

Country houses are warmer not to raise the first 
floor far above the surface of the surrounding 
ground ; twelve to eighteen inches is as high as any 
well located country house should be raised on un- 
derpinning. There should be suitable^ized, double- 
glazed windows, protected by bars, or wire doth, 
inserted, in number sufficient to light a portion of 
it, so that one may see their way, and do ordinary 
work that is necessary in the cellar. A portion of 
it should be dark, and all parts of it should be 
arranged capable of being well ventilated at aU 
tiraes. A good means of allowing the escape of 
foul air would be to have a flue or flues connected 
with the chimneys of the house ; this will tend to 
draw oflf the air, and keep it constantly fresh and 

s^eet. 

The bottom of the cellar, as well as the walls, 
eliould be cemented to keep it tight, and to keep 
oat rats and mice, as well as to be easily cleaned 
-v^rlien desirable. If the cellar is of considerable size, 
i t should be divided into compartments fitted with 
reference to convenience of getting in, and storing 
provisions, Ac., without needless or dangerous ob- 
stTUctions to those called upon to explore its dark 



recesses. There should be an outside entrance by 
steps, and walled way, protected by suitable double 
doors for convenient outside entrance. The inside 
stairs should open from the kitchen, to save unne-^ 
cessary steps to the housekeeper. 



FsATUBES OF A PERFECT Anikal. — A perfect 
breeding or feeding animal should have a fine ex- 
pression of countenance — ^mild, serene and expres- 
sive. It should be fine in the bone, with clean 
muzzle, and a tail like a rai's. It should be short 
on the legs, and not ewe-necked. It should have a 
small, well-put-on head, with a prominent eye ; it 
should have a skin not too thick nor too thin, cov- 
ered with fine, silky hair — ^to the touch like a lady's 
glove ; it should be straight-backed ; well ribbed 
up and well ribbed home ; the hook bones should 
not be too wide apart. A. wide hooked animal, 
especially a cow after calving, always has a vacancy 
between the hook and tail, and a want of the most 
valuable part of the carcase. A level line should 
run from the hook to the tail. The outline ought 
to be such thi\t if a tape is stretched from the fore 
shoulder to the thigh, and from the shoulder 
along the back to the extremity the line should be 
dose, with no vacancies ; and the line should fall 
without a void from the hook to the tidl. From the 
shoulder blade to the head should be well filled up ; 
as we say — ^good in the neck vein. Scarcely any 
one animal will possess all these marks ; indeed, 
to look for the half of them in a good commercial 
animal would be vain. The marks are set down in 
good order, but just as they occurred to one who 
had gained his knowledge from the study of ttie 
living specimens, and not from books. Thick legs^ 
thick tails, and deep necks, with thick skin and 
bristly hair, always point to sluggish feeders.— ifr. 
McGombie before the Scottish Farmers* Club. 

Wheat Prospects. — We rejoice to hear, (says 
the Gait, Canada, Reparter,) from all the farmers 
with whom we have conversed, that the wheat ap- 
pears to have come out of its winter's trials in capi- 
tal condition. There appears to have been no win- 
ter-killing at all, and should we be favored for the 
balance of this month with anything like genial 
weather, the wheat will afford a strong contrast to 
what was exhibited last spring. 

Curious Discovery— Honey Bee.— "M. Von 
Siebold, in his recent work on Panthenogenisis, 
states among other extraordinary theories relative 
to the generation of bees and other insects, that the 
drone or male bees, are invariably produced from 
eggs laid by unimpregnated temaXGB"^Annual of 
8c. Discofiery, 1860, p. 408. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 



Seed. — ^At topping time save a suitable namber of 
the earliest and best plants, without topping. One 
plant wiU famish seed sufficient to grow plants for 
five or six acres. Keep the lower branches off. 
When the crop is ripe, strip the leaves from these 
plants, and tie up to a stake. When the seed bolls 
have tnmed a dark brown, without having been 
frozen, it is ripe. Cut, and hang up to dry where it 
will not be disturbed ; select for use the most cen- 
tral and best pods, rub out with the hands, and 
screen through a fine sieve. Good seed will pop 
when thrown on the fire. 

Seed Bed. — A rich, sandj loam soU is best, sheltered 
from cold winds, and well exposed to the sun in the 
early part of the* day. The success of the crop 
greatly depends upon a good supply of early plants. 
As soon in the spring as the ground can be worked, 
dig, or plow in, two inches of good, fine manure, six 
or eight inches deep ; bum a quantity of fine brush 
on the bed ; rake off all coals or brands, and incor- 
porate the ashes welt in the soil ; make the top of 
the bed smooth, level, and the soil very fine. Bow 
the seed broadcast, a l^iblespoonful to the square 
rod of bed, having mixed it with a pint of fine 
sand. Sow very even and true. Each square rod 
of bed will furnish plants to set an acre, if they 
come up well. Roll, or tread the surface level and 
smooth ; cover with straight brush, tops to the sun 
at mid-day. Keep perfectly clear of weeds at all 
t^mes. The young plants are exceedingly minute, 
with two nearly round leaves opening over flat on 
the ground. When the fear of frosts are past, 
throw off the brush for good. 

Sail and Preparation. — ^The best soil for tobacco 
is a deep, rich, upland, sandy loam, of medium tena- 
city ; others will produce a poorer quality. Heavy 
manuring is necessary for successful culture. Horse 
stable manure, well composted with straw, and rot- 
ted, is best ; but any well fined manure is good. 
The manure well incorporated with the surface soil 
is the best for the crop. The ground should be well 
and tTiorougTUp plowed twice— the first time the last 
of April or first of May ; the second time two weeks 
before setting the plants. After the last plowing, 
cart on and spread broadcast, forty to fifty cart body 
loads of well fined manure, cultivate and harrow it 
well into the soil ; this is done about a week before 
the plants are ready to set, with a marker lay off 
the rows, 8 10-12 feet apart ; with a small plow open 
the drills, and into these strew guano and plaster, 
mixed at the rate of 150 pounds of the former, to 
50 of the latter to the acre. Take a " shares 

uiter," with a wheel 80 inches in circumference. 



with one cleat fiistened to the outside to mark the 
hills, and cover the fertilizer, and you have a light 
ridge with the hills marked on top thirty inches 
apart for setting the plants. The rows should be 
straight for convenience in working. 

Transplanting. — From the 1st to 15th of June is 
the most proper time, although it is seasonable up 
to the 1st of July frequently. A moist or wet time 
is best for setting, although by thorough watering 
it may be done at any time. Take the plants care- 
fully from the bed, separating them, place them in 
a basket, and let a careful boy drop them one to 
each hill ; a hand follows to set, which must be well 
and carefully done. With the two front fingers 
make a hole in the center of the hill, with the 
other hand place the roots ot the plants therein, 
straight their whole length, press the dirt up clo6ie 
to the roots, and leave a little hollow around the 
plant, which should be set down to the collar, and 
the leaves spread. If well set, the plants will grow 
with scarcely any check ; if poorly done, they will 
either die or grow very slow. 

CuUivation. — ^As soon as the plants take root, mn 
the horse cultivator through, and follow with the 
hand hoe, destroying weeds and leveling around tho 
plants only. Repeat the cultivating and hoeing once 
in ten days, till too large to go among with the cul- 
tivator and horse, after which use the hoe to keep 
down all weeds, &c. 

Worms. — Cut worms are to be looked after and 
destroyed immediately after setting, and as long as 
they work. When the plants get a foot high, oft^n 
before, the green worm commences ; at first, small, 
round holes are seen in the leaves ; on the uifder- 
side will be found a small, light, green worm, about 
half an inch long, and no larger than a small needle. 
A moth lays the eggs, fastening them to the under- 
side of the leaf near where the worm does his fii^t 
mischief. The eggs are a little lighter green than 
the leaf, and about the size of a small pin's head : 
destroy all found, and keep the plants free of worms 
by going through frequently, and collecting them ; 
feed them to the poultry or kill them. 

Topping.'^u.dgmeu.t is necessiuy to top at tho 
right time and point, that there be no leaves wasted. 
or that will not mature. Some of the plants will 
be in blossom, while others may only show the but- 
ton. Let them get up, so that the majority may b« 
topped at once. Top to where the forward one's 
leaves are six inches wide, leaving the stem about 
2 1-3 feet high ; top to a uniform hight if possible. 

Succoring. — The top being broken off, the plant 
seeks to push upward by sending out shoots at the 
axils of the leaves ,* these should be broken off as 
fast as they make their appearance, that the growth 
may go into the leaves, the last succoring to b« 
done immediately before catting. 
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Cutting and Edunng. — Cut as soon as the tobacco 
is ripe, which will be indicated bj the color of the 
leaves changing to a mottled g^reen, and when fold- 
ed and pressed lightly between the thumb and fin- 
ger break erisp and short. A sharp, rounding, 
pointed haj knife, or short, backed saw, are best for 
cutting, and after the dew isoflT, lean the plant back 
a little and under the bottom leaves, dose to the 
ground. Laj the plants carefully down on the row 
to wilt ; when somewhat wilted, turn over, and lay 
two rows together at right angles to the rows. 
When wilted sufficiently to handle without break- 
ing, load on a platform-wagon crossways, buts uni- 
formly one way, and haul to the bam. Look to it 
closely in the middle of a clear, sunshiny day, or 
it will bum ; often twenty minutes will spoil most 
of the leaves which aro exi>osed. Better at such 
times, haul in all cut in the morning before dinner, 
and cut again about 3 or 8 o'clock, F. u. . 

Itybiicco Bams. — ^These are built, in size accord- 
ing to the quantity raised, or sheds and stables may 
be arranged for hanging, but the separate building 
\a best. A building 30 by 32 feet, with 15 feet posts, 
will, by hanging three full tiers, and a part tier in 
the comb, hang an acre of good tobacco. Such a 
building should have the siding arranged on hinges, 
so that half of it may be opened, to give free ven- 
tilation ; have a ventilation in the roof, and two tier 
of girts around and through the building, dividing 
the hight into three equal spaces, the girts and 
beams to serve as rests for the poles. A half timr 
16 hung on the purlin beams. Tobacco is hung 
with twine on poles, placing the plants one foot apart 
on alternate sides, or so as not to crowd, or on laths 
four feet long, these laths resting on scantling placed 
four feet, from centers, apart through the building 
on the ^rts, &c. An iron spear with a socket at 
one end, to which the lath are fitted is used. The 
plants are strung on these by running them through 
the stalk near the but, from four to six plants each, 
according to siase; they are then placed on the 
scantlings so as not to crowd. Give an open, free 
ventilation during pleasant weather till the tobacco 
gets nearly cured, then close up. In damp or wet 
weather, as well as nights, shut up the building. 

Stripping. — ^When the stem of the leaf yields no 
juice upon wringing, the tobacco is cured. Watch 
a mild damp time so that the tobacco can be han- 
dled without breaking. Take it down and bulk it 
on a fioor in a close building, buts out and tips in, 
lapping about one-third. . Lay in straight, regular, 
alternate courses, packing close to exclude air, &c.; 
cover and weight it down to prevent drying out. 
The tobacco is made into two or three sorts accord- 
ing as it is more or less perfect, first the ground 
leaves are stripped off and done up by themselves 



quality, and last all the perfisct leaves .^ stripped 
one leaf at a time, keeping the leaves of the b«m^ 
length in the same hank ; the buts of the leaves of 
each kind are kept even and true, and tied by wind- 
ing a leaf two or three times around, and drawing 
the tip through the hank. The hanks are made 
three to a pound ; each kind is kept separate and 
bulked often to prevent drying out while stripping. 
When all is stripped the bulk should be covered 
close and well weighted down. Here it can remain, 
if secure from gathering dampness, to be inspected 
by the speculator, or you can case it in boxes two 
and a half feet square by three and a half feet long 
inside measure. Pack it buts to the ends of the 
boxes, lapping the tips. Fill the box and press it 
with follower and lever, or screw press. Three 
pressings will usually press into such a box 875 
p6unds ; the cover is nailed on, and the boxes placed 
in a dry room or building, and the following season 
it will go through a sweat which makes it tobacco ; 
I^ced in a warm room hastens the process. It 
should not be broken into while going through the 
sweat. It should be borne in mind that thoroughness 
in every stage, from the first to the last, is what gives 
the best results in raising tobacco, as well as all other 
crops ; but it tells plainer with tobacco than most 
other productions: h. 

FLAX CULTURE. 



for the poor. Next all imperfect leaves as second four inches into a finely pulverized state by the cu^ 



Soil. — Flax is not confined to a limited range of 
soil ; almost any soil that is free of water, or is not 
of a dry and sandy nature will grow it ; but the best 
is deep, dry, friable loam, previously made free of 
weeds by clean culture, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation. If inclined to be at all wet, it should be 
underdrained, and subsoiled one or two years pre* 
viousto putting it to flax. Flax should not be 
grown on the same soil oftner than once in five or 
six years. It may be grown in rotation with pota- 
toes, com, barley, oats, winter, or spring wheat. 

Preparing the Soil. — No crop pays for a thorough 
preparation of the soil better than flax i and this 
preparation should be principally through previous 
crops by thorough culture. The soil should be 
brought into sufiicient fertility by previous applica- 
tions of manure, and have it thoroughly incorpor- 
ated therewith, as freshly applied manure is not 
beneficial. Thorough fining the soil is necessary to 
raising fine fiber, and it should be done in anticipa- 
tion of the crop. The ground should be well plow- 
ed the fall previous, soon after removing the crop, 
be well harrowed, and brought into the finest pos- 
sible tilth by repeated workings, and finish with a 
heavy roller. All that remains for spring prepara- 
tion, is to get the surface to the depth of three or 
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tivator, ha''^'^* ^- Having made the surface even 
2t;t%^ mnooth, mark it out in beds of equal widths as 
a gpiide to the sower. 

Selecting and Somng the Seed.—BigeL seed is the 
best; select the plumpest, heaviest seed, that which 
has a shining appearance and clean ; test by spcout- 
ing in wet moss kept warm ; good seed will sprout 
in forty-eight hours. No matter how clean it may 
be, pass it through a sieve, twelve bars to the inch, 
as a further precaution. Seed should not be mixed ; 
that grown in different years genjiinatlng at differ- 
ent times, and making an uneven crop. The proper 
time for sowing is when there appears to be good 
reason to suppose that pinching frosts have passed, 
and the dryness of the land, and a fine settled state 
of the weather will admit. The proper quantity of 
seed when grown for lint, is 2 1-2 bushels per acre ; 
when grown for seed, 3 pecks. I shall treat of grow- 
ing flax for fiber or lint. Divide the seed according 
to the number of beds laid out, and sow one parcel 
to each bed broadcast, with a steady, even hand, 
being careful to spread it even. The seed is very 
slippery, and unless closely held, will slip from the 
hand in bunches, and spread ac<x)rdingly ; for this 
reason it is often advisable to cross sow, using one- 
half the seed each way. Cover the seed, by harrow- 
ing both ways the field with a fine, short-toothed 
harrow. If any rank weeds make their appearance 
they should be carefully rooted out, and no farther 
attention is needed till 

Time for Pulling. — This is a nice point to deter- 
mine, as practical growers disagree. A medium 
which may be proper to follow, is to observe the 
bolls and leaves. When the bolls begin to turn 
brown, and the leaves of the stalk become yellow, 
two-thirds their length from the ground, the lowoor 
half fallen, or ready to fall, and the field from a 
distance begins to assume a uniform yellow appear- 
ance, the proper period is indicated. When pulled 
by hand, which is the most saving and best way at 
present practiced, each laborer takes a strip about 
four feet wide, and spreads it in a swath behind 
him. Tht flax is grasped just below the bolls with 
both hands, and pulled with a sudden jerk, to clear 
it of the soil. When a handful is pulled, it is 
" butted" once or twice on the ground, to even it, 
and then spread the buts even in the swath. The 
long and short flax should be kept, each by itself, or 
there will be much waste in seed and fiber. After 
the flax has lain six to twelve hours, it should be 
turned over, and lie as much longer to dry, and then 
gathered into bundles, four or five inches tlirough 
at the band, and bound and set on the roots, and 
left to dry a day or more. When thoroughly dry, 
haul to the bam, and place on a scaffold ; or, it may 
he stacked in a long stack, high off the ground, the 

'ads together, and covered with boards or thatched 



to shed the rain. Flax may be cut v^th the grain 
cradle, scythe, or machine, but either is a wasteful 
way, when wanted for lint. 

TJiresJdng Flax, — When bound in small bundles, 
it may be whipped out over the head of a barrel, a 
plow turned bottom up, or a boulder. It may be 
threshed by raising the concave of a thresliing 
machine so that the teeth may just come together, 
and the heads of the bundles presented, while the 
bundle is held firmly, and withdrawn as soon as the 
seed is off. 

Rotting or Retting, — The flax being divested of 
seed, the remaining processes of preparing it for 
market properly belong to the manufacturer. But 
it is well for the grower to understand how to do 
this part also. The stalk consists of fiber or inner 
bark, and the woody inner portion, often called 
shroove, boon, &c. These are to be separated by 
rotting the woody portion and dressing it out, leav- 
ing the fiber only. Two processes are resorted to 
for rotting, one termed *• ^rial or Dew Rotting ;" 
the other " Water Rotting." The iormer method 
is performed by first spreading the straw, on a 
smooth grass plot, about half an inch thick in 
straight swaths, a few inches apart, and letting it 
remain subject to the action of dews, &c., a week or 
ten days, when it is turned over with a long smooth 
pole by running it under the top and turning it, 
resting on the root end. Here it lies till by break- 
ing and rubbing the straw, the fiber comes out clean 
of the boon. The time for rotting will depend up- 
on the weather, dry cool weather taking longer 
than warm and damp. The true and best way of rot- 
ting flax is to steep it in pure, soft water. If kept in 
the right length of time, it is all done even and alike, 
which is not the case frequently in dew rotting. It 
is rotted in much less time also in water. A pool is 
formed by excavating the earth three and a half or 
four feet deep, where it may be fully exposed to the 
sun, and a supply of water may be had, which is 
free from any minerals in solution. River water 
that has run some distance and become ameliorated 
by exposure tp the sun, &c., is to be preferred to 
spring water. Tlie sides of the pool are slanting 
to prevent sliding in. Place the bundles of flnx 
straw against one side, slanting, roots down, and in 
regular rows. When it is all ill, cover it with some 
kind of weeds, grass, or branches of trees, an inch 
or more thick. " Rag weed," is best for the amount 
of potash it contains. The water is then let on, if 
river, but in case spring water is used it should 
have been let in some days previous to putting in 
the flax. When it commences to ferment, which 
may be known by its rising, weights should be put 
on to keep it under water. After fermenting threo 
or four days it will sink. Remove the weights and 
keep close watch of it till fully done. Examine it 
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daily after being in the water eight days, by feeling 
in the center of the bundles, i^ the center of the 
pool, if wiry to the feeling it is not rotted. When 
it begins to feel a little slippery, examine it hourly, 
till by bending a few straws over the finger, taken 
from the center of a bundle, the woody part breaks 
and the fiber parts free and clean. Lose no time 
now in removing it from the water, take it out care- 
fully, and set it on the bank, somewhat inclining, 
to drain. Let it drain a few hours, when it should 
be taken to the field and spread, as for dew rotting ; 
after drying one side, turn as before, to dry the 
other, when it is gathered into bundles, in the mid- 
dle of a dry day, bound and carried to the barn, and 
put on a scafibld or mow, to await a convenient 
or suitable time for breaking, scutching, &c. 

Breaking and SctUcMng. — These operations are 
X)erformed by improved machines driven by hand or 
other power, and need no directions here. I have 
here treated flax as raised for fiber ; yet some must 
be grown for seed. For this purpose a portion of the 
field should be saved and allowed to get iuUy ripe, 
and the flax stored in the seed till the last of winter, 
when the seed is got out, and the straw rotted, &c., 
in the spring. W. H. W. 



HOP CULTURE. 



It is very natural and a well understood fact that 
the principal motive which influences men to 
engage in any particular employment, profession, 
or business, is the hope of gain to themselves : the 
incentive is primarily the profit to be realized. Liet 
the work but pay well, and we do not inquire very 
minutely into the question of congeniality with our 
tastes and preferences. Even the healthfulness of 
the employment is comparatively little considered. 
When, however, an employment presents itself 
which combines all these absolutely essential and 
secondarily desirable qualities, it is worthy of no- 
tice. The question of the - healthfulness of the 
labor, the pleasure to be derived from it, may well 
be regarded when not confiicting with the profit of 
the thing. That which heads this article embraces 
all the qualifications mentioned. While the price 
of hope ranges from sixty to seventy cents per 
pound, and the cost of their cultivation does not 
exceed eight, comment upon the profit of the busi- 
ness is unnecessary. Work in the open air is health- 
ful and agreeable ; the love of beauty and symmetry, 
when combined with utility and economy is nowhere 
better gratified than in a carefully trained hop yard. 

In this brief essay, it will be impossible to touch 
upon many facts deserving of note, many of which are 
to be found, Messrs. Editors, in a treatise upon " hop 
culture" advertised in your paper. All there will 
be space for here, will be a few general remarks and 



hints upon the manner of training hops. Hops 
should be grown upon good wheat land. Lime is 
essential to the production of good hops, as it is of 
wheat, and if the soil be destitute of this element, 
it should be artificially applied in the spring, at the 
rate of a pint to each hill. The hills should not set 
closer than eight feet apart each way. Eight and a 
half feet apart each way is better than eight, in all 
the Middle States, while upon the rich prairie lands 
of the West, and indeed upon bottom lands in any 
State where long heavy vines are natural, the hills 
should be placed nine feet apart each way. The 
danger from blight, mold, and other diseases, is for 
greater when the hills are crowded, than when a free 
circulation of air is possible. The latter is indis- 
pensable in our hot, dry climate— more so than in 
England ; and there the planters have lately reduced 
the number of hills per acre fifty per cent, and gain 
by it. 

The ground should be prepared as ^or com, and 
the stakes set the first year, when all«the vines 
which grow should be allowed to run on the stake. 
This stake should be seven a^d a half or eight feet 
in length before setting, and placed one foot in the 
ground. Some hoed crop, as beans, or potatoes, 
should i)e planted between the hills the first season. 
A small crop of hops is gathered the first year, but 
it takes two years to obtain a full-sized crop. Usu- 
ally the amount of liops obtained the season the 
sets are put in, will be more profitable than the 
crop sowed between the hop hills, and will exceed 
all the expenses of ]»lanting ; but the great crop is 
not forthcoming until the next season after plant- 
ing. The second year a tarred twine is run across 
the field, winding once around the tops of the stakes 
at right angles in both directions. Four vines only 
are then trained up the stake to the string at the 
top, where they are separated, and one trained off 
in each direction upon the strings, as far as they 
will run ; the remainder of the shoots are buried at 
the bottom of the stake. If the stakes are but six 
and one half, or seven feet high when set, a man can 
easily train the vines upon the string, while walk- 
ing upon the ground. If the stakes are longer than 
this, the vines will be so far up above reach, that 
the labor of tending them is greatly increased. 
Occasionally a man blunders upon this point, and 
trains his yard so far above his reach, that he is 
obliged to go upon horseback to manage the vines, 
and then, like the man who acknowledged to a 
an agricultural paper that " the horizontal method of 
training hops was undoubtedly the cheapest in use," 
yet it woB so much trouble to ride on horseback, or 
climb a pair of stairs to reach his vines which he 
had trained ten feet high, that the trouble was a 
great objection to the method. To be sure, a yard 
trained upon stakes and strings ten feet high, would 
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be comixig within the sphere of this patent ; bnt it 
is a yard too high up in the air to reap the principal 
advantages to be derired from it. Another error 
more common than the last, is that of attempting 
to train the vines hap-hazard— either with or against 
the sun, as it may happen. They can only be trained 
with the sun, i. e., from the right hand over to the 
loft. If put on the wrong way, they only squirm 
off in their endeavors to grow as nature intended 
them to grow, and no amount of persuasion or even 
force, has any effect towards changing their nature. 

The economy in harvesting a tniined hop yard is 
noticeable. Neither boxes, box tenders, or pole pul- 
lers are wanted. The twine is slipped from the top 
of the stake, and the vines are lowered as they are 
picked, and afterwards put up out of the way. No 
vines are cut or stakes removed at harvesting. 
After harvest is over, and the vines have OAtured, 
the root for its next year's work, when their day is 
over, and their night has come, the dead vines are 
stripped from the stakes, which are housed for the 
winter, the twine is removed and saved, and the 
old brush is burned in heaps on the ground. The 
hops are picked in baskets, which are emptied as 
&st as filled, into sacks, in which they are taken to 
the kiln. One man can keep tally for, and attend 
to from twelve to sixteen pickers. A five bushel 
basket grain measure is four bushels hop measure, 
which is ap)nvenient size for picking. Each picker 
has a card on which the tallyman marks the num- 
ber of bushels he picks, and enters the account up- 
on his own book at the same tlgne. The green hops 
are carried to the kiln and spread upon the drying 
floor as often as twice each day, as if they are left 
longer in the sacks they are liable to become in- 
jured by heating. The form of the kiln, its stoves 
and furnace room, drying floor, and press room, are 
all so well described in the book referred to above, 
as to be unnecessary to be mentioned here. 

Ventilation is very important. A large current 
of air is admitted at the bottom of the furnace 
room, passes through the layer of hops evenly spread 
over the drying carpet, and passes out at the top of 
the building, which is carried up high enough to 
produce a strong draft, with the help of the cowl at 
the top, which turns with the wind. The improve- 
ment in the kiln consists in a floor cloth, which 
winds off upon a shaft by means of a lever, and 
empties the dry hops into the store room without 
the necessity of the hand labor usually required. 
Four or five minutes will empty one layer and start 
a fresh one, without the breaking of hops and loss 
of Inpulen by sifting down, attending the other 
method of shoveling out the hops. The carpet lies 
upon slender slats brought to a quarter inch edge, 
or on wires which permit the drying of the hops 
without stirring or turning them, as it is customary 



to do in common kilns where the cloth must neces- 
sarily lie upon two-inch slats to bear the weight of 
the kiln dryer. The dried hops must remain in 
the cooling room until perfectly cool, and theo 
may be baled, and are ready for market. But it is 
more generally practiced to place the dried hops, 
when cooled in a large bin or room prepared for the 
purpose, and left for some weeks before billing ; in 
that case the room should be tight, no current of 
air passing through it, and kept dark. An air-tight 
room packed full, will preserve them better when 
suitably dried, than to put them in bales, or any 
other way. The store room should be large enough 
to hold the crop. The Harris press is the best in 
use. It is portable, and one is sufficient for a neigh- 
borhood. Two or three men can bale a ton in a day. 
_ F. w. c. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 



SoiU. — Strawberries will grow in any. soil where 
Indian com will thrive ,- like that, the better and 
more thoroughly prepared, the better the crop. 
Some particular varieties will thrive upon a dry 
sandy soil, where it is almost impossible to keep 
some of the later improved varieties alive. Gener- 
ally the strawberry requires a deep, rather moist 
soil, open, and porous. To produce abundantly, 
moisture must be had in good supply. A naturally 
heavy, close soil, should be underdrained and sub- 
soiled ; if sandy, or gravelly, fibrous muck, or simi- 
lar material, must be added, to enable it to retain 
moisture. Beep working, thorough pulverizing the 
soil, with a liberal supply of mulching, will usually 
insare the needed supply of moisture. 

Manure, — The plants to produce abundantly, re- 
quire pabulum, and if the soil is not well supplied, 
it must be added ; and very little necessity is there 
to caution the putting on too much. Any kind of 
manure obtainable on the farm, if well decomposed, 
is suitable. Muck, leaves, ashes, old sods, &c., ap- 
plied separately, or composted with bam manure, 
are good. For applying to fruiting plants, avoid 
fresh, or nitrogenous manures. In all soils that 
have been long in cultivation, a good top-dressing 
of manure is beneficial. Make the ground smooth 
and level, and all coarse lumps fine, or remove 
entirely. 

Time to Plant. — The strawberry may be safely 
transplanted at any time; but the best time is 
either April or early in September. Plants carefully 
set in September, will give a fair crop the following 
season, while those set in spring will bear very few, 
if any, till the next year. When set in spring, ail 
half dead leaves should be removed, and the roots 
shortened about one-third their length. Young 
mnners, well rooted, only should be used. 

Planting. — ^Field or garden culture are very simi- 
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lar, except that in garden cnltore the plants are set 
in beds four feet wide, planting three rows on each 
bod, one in the middle, the others on either side, 
eighteen inches* apart, and the plants eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. Choose moist or cloudy 
weather for transplanting ; or if dry, give the plants 
when set, a good soaking with pure water, and as 
often as the foliage droops thereafter. In field cul- 
ture, set your plants in rows two and a half feet 
apart, and one foot in the rows. Spread the roots, 
and cover to the depth they stood in the ground 
before. Press the dirt dose and compact around 
them. Pistillate varieties will require every sixth 
row in field, or every third be<l in garden culture, 
set with a hermaphrodite variety to fertilize the 
pistillates. Keep perfectly free of weeds, and stir 
the sur&ce of the soil often. Keep the runners 
down, or at farthest, let them run into rows. The 
plants will usually keep in bearing longer to keep 
the runners entirely off. A good mulch of the plants 
soon after planting, will preserve the plants from 
drouth, where the soil is dry and sandy. At 
the approach of winter, cover the entire sur&ce, 
plants and all, with straw, to the depth of an inch 
or more. As soon as the plants start in spring, open 
the straw over the crowns, so the plants may push 
up through. Pull up all weeds that come through 
the mulch ; a few ashes scattered around the plants 
two or three times during the season improves the 
crop. When the beds begin to fail, new ones should 
be formed on new soil, and the old ones occupied 
for two or three years with some other crop. New 
plants are grown by allowing the runners from the 
crowns of the plants to take root The foregoing is 
for best results. Very good crops may be had with 
1 098 tro'ubl.e, although the better culture pays the 
best. The following is a description of a few of the 
varieties cultivated and before the public. There 
are a very large number of others that nyiy be 
equally desirable, depending upon locality, &c. The 
Kiost productive and generally cultivated market 
berry is the 

WiUon, (R.y-\ large, conical, crimson berry ; as 
picked for market, hard and sour ; but when well 
ripened, of &ir to good quality. On the whole, the 
best we have of the large varieties. 

I^ew Jersey Scarlet, (H.) — Of medium size, conical, 
lively scarlet color; very early, and much prized 
whore it originated, Burlington County, N. J. 

FVench'8 Seedling, {ff.) — Sometimes large in size, 
oval, light scarlet, very productive, and fair quality. 
Does not carry well to distant markets. 

Peabody, (H,) — Size, medium to large, rich crim- 
son, with a long, polished neck ; solid flesh, and col- 
ored to center, sweet and excellent flavor. 

TVumphs de Gand, (^.)— Large, irregular shape, 
crimson, flrm, flavor disliked by some ; a good mar- 
ket beny in some localities. 



Jueunda, or No, 700, (J?:)— Size large, conical, regu- 
lar in shape and size, flesh firm, white, hollow, and 
flavor to suit those who like the last ; productive. 

BarUett, {E.)—Of good size, tolerably solid, high 
flavor, first class fruit, rather a shy bearer. 

Durand^s Seedling, (iT.)— Large, peculiarly oblong 
and flattened; seeds but slightly sunken, bright 
scarlet, flrm, solid, nearly white, juicy and weU 
flavored ; of good promise for family and market 
purposes. 

iMdy Finger, (JJ.)— Elongated, conical, sometimes 
broadly so ; brilliant scarlet, solid and firm, some- 
what^ colored, sweet, and of good flavor, produces 
fiur crops, surface beautifully honey-combed. 

Perry's Seedling, (jBT.)— Size medium to large, 
nearly globular, with a slight neck, bright crimson 
flesh, sometimes colored, moderately flrm, sweet, 
with rich, sprightly flavor. 

IfcAvoy's Superior, (P.) — Size, large, round, some- 
what irregular, deep Scarlet, fine flavor, and produc- 
tive. 

BusseWs ProUflo, (P.>— Very large size, bright 
scarlet, oblong, sometimes flattened, good flavor, 
and very productive. One of the best of pistillates. 

H. W. 

A SuRB Curb for the Garobt. — Garget or in- 
flammation of the udder, causes serious distress to 
cows, frequently, and sometimes entirely destroys 
her usefulness as a dairy cow. It can be effectually 
cured by administering half a teaspoonful of tincture 
of aconite given in a little ground feed. I have 
.known cows, when it was impossible to draw the 
milk, cured in twenty-four hours' time. Given at 
night, unless in extreme cases, the cow will be well 
the following morning. One dose is sufiScient usu- 
ally. Being a dairyman, and having sdme experi- 
ence with the garget, I know the above remedy to 
be an effectual one. This receipt id^ worth more to 
any farmer than the price of Thb Fabmbb for one 
year. — TT. D. D., Spencer, 0, 

Stump-Foot C abbaob. — Our esteemed correspond- 
ent, Horace Thayer, of Massachusetts, writes us an 
article on the above subject, which we have not 
room to print entire. His conclusion is, that if the 
groimd is properly prepared and enriched, both for 
raising the plants and the cabbage, so that they are 
kept in a vigorous and healthy growth, from first 
to last, there will be no stump-foot. He also thinks 
careless transplanting, by which the roots are 
doubled up, is a cause of stump foot. Without ad- 
mitting that he has arrived at the true cause of the 
disease, we would advise cabbage growers to follow 
his advice and if they do not always escape the 
disease, they will pretty generally raise good 
crops.— Edb. 
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A Gl&eap Cistern* 

W. J. Robbins, Pleasant Valley, Pawnee County, 
Nebraska, writes to the Farmers' Clnb, New York, as 
follows, on the construction of a cheap cistern : — First, 
dig a hole, circular, say 11 feet across, and 2 or 2 1-2 
feet deep ; now strike a circle on the bottom of this, 7 
feet across, and dig 7 or 8 feet deep, digging straight 
and smoothly down, and shaping the bottom like the 
large end of an egg ; get one barrel of water lime and 
some good sharp sand; mix 2 1-2 measures of sand 
with one measure of lime of the right consistency for 
plastering, put a bucketful of the mortar in the bot- 
tom, spreading it around say two inches thick, lay a 
board or flat stone 16 or 18 inches square in the mortar, 
and plaster on the clay from a quarter to half an inch 
thick on up to the shoulder left in digging, being care- 
ful to round the corner of the shoulder off, so that the 
weight of the top will not burst off the plaster. Let 
the first coat dry 24 hours, then put on a second coat 
of the same thickness and kind of mortar ; now pro- 
cure two sticks of burr or white oak, or any lasting 
timber, say 6 or 8 inches over, and 10 feet long, flat one 
side, to lay on the ground down on the shoulder, lay 
them 20 inches apart across the middle ; make your 
curb 20 inches square and 4 or 4 1-2 feet high, and nail 
it in between the timbers. Fill in around the curb on 
a^e shoulder with timber, boards, &c., making it tight, 
so that dirt will not work through ; fill up around the 
curb with dirt, a little above the surface of the ground, 
to drain properly, let it stand a week, and you will 
have a cistern that will hold water enough for any com- 
mon family. 

Hops In tike "Wemt. 

The editor of The Bes Moines (Iowa) BegUter published 
in a recent issue, some facts on Western hops, which 
we copy. He commences with an extract from a letter 
from H. H.^Starks, Monticello, who says : — *' I am en- 
gaged in the hop growing business. I am raising them 
on poles and strings. I like it first rate. I had about 
four acres last f€kc, I hoed them some three times. I 
sold them lor 51 1-2 cents per pound, making some 
|8,000i There are some fifty acres of hops set out 
here, now. There will be over 100 acres more next 
spring. They will mostly be on the Collins' string 
plan. I am selling roots for $20 per acre and have con- 
tracted some sixty-five acres." To which the editor 
adds :— " This thing tells its own story. Three thou- 
sand dollars for the products o( four acres, should be 
enough for any one man ; but this gentleman proposes 
to sell from his little patch, roots enough to set out 
sixty-five acres. This, at $20 per acre, will give him 
$1,800 for the surplus roots of his hop field— still leav- 
ing enough to raise the next crop. The price for the 
hops and the price for the roots make the receipts of 
four acres the snug little sum of $4,800. Where are 
four acres of Polk County that equal these ? We late- 
ly heard the fact stated that in Sauk County, Wiscon- 
sin, the hop crop sold last year for over half a million 
dollars. The soil of that region is said to be only 
moderately fertile at best, and in some portions sterile. 



If this immense sum can be be brought yearly into our 
county revenue, would it not be worth while to make 
a trial for it. A light, sandy loam is said to be the 
best, and we surely have that. 

Tlie UTeatern Urbeat Crop. 

A writer in the St. Louis Democrat makes some ob- 
servations on the coming wheat crop of St. Louis 
county, which, as the weather has been similar, will 
probably apply throughout the West. He says:— 
Wheat was sown throughout the county to a larger 
extent than in any previous year. In the moist and 
warm ground it germinated and sprouted within four 
or five days, and continued growing until the frosts of 
the latter part of November, when it showed a robust 
stand, such as has not been seen for many a fall. The thick 
coat of snow (also grumbled at as a matter of course) 
now covering the ground, is another blessing. That 
snow shelters our wheat as under a universal iiot 
house, and a good one too, keeping the plants alive, 
but not allowing its growth, which is its best possible 
condition. 

Measuring Potatoes. 

The following rule for ascertaining the number of 
bushels of apples, potatoes, Ac, in bins and boxes, is 
recommended as simple and accurate, by a correspond- 
ent of The Mirror and FatTmr. For the number of 
even bushels, multiply the number of cubic feet in the 
bin by 8, and point oflT one decimal. For heaped 
bushels, multiply by 8 twice, and point oflf two. 

Road. Maklns* 

The following hints upon this subject, we find 
worthy of consideration ; and as in the spring much 
time is devoted to repairing and making roads, we give 
them for the benefit of farmers and others : — In road 
majting, one great requisite is the ready and total re- 
moval of all water. There cannot be a good road 
where water stands by the side of or on it If the 
ditches have no ready outlet, the road bed will soak up 
the moisture more or less, by capillary attraction, und 
thus remain rutted and muddy. It is vain to think of 
having a good road on a subsoil filled with stagnant 
water.' Even on side hills, if water remains on the 
upper side, it will injure the road by passing under. 
Provide, then, if possible, for the thorough drainuire 
of your roads, either by surface or covered ditches. 
See that the road-bed is evenly and slightly rounded, so 
that the water can readily find its way to the drains. 
If the soil is clayey or loamy, give it a few inches of 
gravel, or even coarse sand, and you will have a fiue 
and pleasant passage way. If the soil is sfmdy, it needs 
an addition of clay to correct it, and this will correct 
it so that good roads may be had over the lighte£»t 
sandy soils. 

Peacb Trees tn Pots. 

J. R. Comstock, of Dutchess County, N. Y., writes 
to The HortietdturUt^ that he succeeds well in growing 
peach trees in pots and tubs, and wintering them in the 
cellar, from whence they are taken in spring, after all 
danger of frosts, to the specimen orchard out doors, 
and there placed in the earth to the tops of the pots or 
tubs. 
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Tlie Comins Oats Crop. 

We clip the following from The OettyOnirg Compiler, 
whose editor is a practical &rmer and a gentleman of 
close observation : 

Early sown oats generally yield better than late 
sown— it is certainly heavier in the grain. Hence our 
farmers are always anxious to get it in during March, 
and put all other work aside to accdmpliih it. But 
from present appearances there will be little, if any 
sown in the present month. The snow Is at this writ- 
ing several inches deep, and even if there be no more 
it is hardly possible that the ground will be sufficiently 
dry for the plow In the next ten days. What then had 
better be done to secure a fair yield of oats, late as the 
seed must necessarily go in ? We recommend the ap- 
plication of phosphates with It, and base the recom- 
mendation on the striking result obtained from such 
an experiment last year. We had a single barrel of 
Baugh's Raw Bone Superphosphate, (250 pounds,) ap- 
plied to nearly two acres of poor gpround Immediately 
after plowing. The land was then harrowed, and the 
oats sown, the harrow following. The oats on the 
land so treated came up much stronger than that along- 
side which had no phosphate — kept ahead during the 
season, ripened fully a week earlier, and yielded a 
hundred per cent more straw and oats. Some observ- 
ers thought the diflFerence greater, and it probably was, 
bat we desire to be on the safe side in stating the 
result. It is believed that one hundred pounds of 
Baugh's Superphosphate per acre, on thin land, will 
make fair oats— and we intend using 4hat quantity to 
the acre on our entire crop this season. We expect by 
this application to secure a more vigorous growth, an 
earlier harvest, and a crop more increased in value 
than the phosphate will cost It is to be hoped many 
others will do likewise. It will certainly pay. 
£arly Tomatoes and Cucumbers. 

A correspondent of The Farm atid Fireside says he 
gets tomatoes and cucumbers two or three weeks 
earlier than they are usually found In Northern mar- 
kets, by adopting the following plan :— ** Our tomato 
practice is to scrape out two dozen or so fidr-slzed tur- 
nips to thin shells, fill them with rich garden mold, 
plant a few seeds in each, place them in a box of earth, 
covering quite up to the top, place the box In a warm 
room. After the plants are up, water when required, 
give light, and out-door air on all pleasant, warm days. 
Select the strongest plant in each shell to grow, pull- 
ing out the others. Pinch back too vigorous shoots, 
urge stout, stocky growth by frequent slight feedings 
of tepid sour milk— sometimes weak soap suds, and 
when the frost season is fairly past, set turnip shells, 
tomato plants and all in the out-door soil where they 
are to grow, and they will go right on growing, with- 
out any hesitation or standing still, as they do coming 
out from a hot bed. 

Cucumbers we persuade forward in the same man- 
ner ; planting them in blocks of turf' Instead of turnip 
shells, and almost always we have tomatoes and 
cucumbers well set on the vines before setting them 
in out-door position. Cucumbers, white, crisp, cool, 
tender, almost aeedlesa; free from all impleasant, 



earthy taste, and as delicate and delicious as cucumbers 
can be, may be induced by simply placing the small 
fruit within a section of drain tile, flower pot, or old 
bottle, with the neck knocked on, covering them from 
the sunlight, and growing them to table size in the 
dark." 

lilqnid niaiiurlns. 

D. W. Lothrop contributes an article to the March 
nnmbef of Hovey^B Magazine of Sortieulture on the ap- 
plication of liquid manure, which is full of good sense 
and good suggestions. The urine of a horse or cow, 
falling on fresh clover at a dry time will Idll it — but 
just after a shower will do no injury. Tliis' shows the 
necessity of diluting it before applying to plants. Mr. 
Lothrop regards nearly all manurial liquids as danger- 
ous, more especially those of the household, as cham- 
ber slops, suds and sink water. Therefore great care 
should be exercised in their use. Large numbers of 
trees have been killed by a too frequent application of 
strong soap-suds. Proper liquidation, and general 
fermentation, seems to be the only safe conditions for 
the application of liquid manure to plants during the 
growing season, but in the autumn months the same 
caution is not so necessary. 

Remedy for Scours in CalTes. 

Mr. B. S. Farnham, informs The Maine Farmer that 
he has found rennet a sui*e remedy for scours in calves. 
Last spring he had a nice calf that was badly troubled 
In this way, and tried several remedies recommended 
by friends, all of which proved ineffectual. He then 
tried rennet, taking a piece about as large as a thimble, 
soaking it in a cupful of water, and giving It to the 
calf. One such dose effectually checked the disorder. 
As this often proves a very troublesome disease among 
calves, it may be well for our readers to remember the 
above. 

Restoring tlie Breed of Canadian Horses. 

We learu with much pleasure, that a vigorous effort 
is being made to renew our Canadian horses from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, whence they came at first. This 
renewal Is necessary on account of the constant draft- 
ing away of the best of our horses to the United States. 
In a few weeks the following horses w|ll arrive, viz.: 
A Percheron stallion each for the Society of Beauhar- 
uois, L^ Assumption, and Vercheres ; a Breton stallion 
each for the Society of Chateauguay, and Mr. Herbert, 
of that place ; and one Anglo-Norman horse for the 
Huntingdon Society. These six stallions will be fol- 
lowed by many others. We prefer the Percheron breed, 
and could not recommend the Anglo-Norman. — Min- 
erve. 
Greastns Boots. 

The Farm and Fireeide says that pure, neatsfoot oil, 
two or three times applied, and well warmed in, will 
more effectually fence out water, make dry feet, soften 
and preserve leather, better than any other application 
we have ever tried. 

An Affed Morse. 

A correspondent of The Tutf, F%eld, and Farm, writ- 
ing from Galesburg, Mich., states that a horse owned 
by the Michigan Central Railroad, died in the early 
part of January, at the age of forty-four years. The 
above mentioned horse was probably the oldest in this 
country. 
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HOW TREE9 CROW. 



For the GIris and Boys* 

voB ram ajubbioak fabmsb, bt ck x. BBAanm 

BSUTAST. MJJXm, 



Deab Q1BL8 Ain) Boys : — I am pleased to meet 
JOVL looking so cheerful and happy. Come in all of 
70a. A month has passed, and how difibrent and 
changed everything is out-doors, everywhere. The 
air blowing to us from the south is soft and warm.* 
The snow banks and great masses of ice have 
melted away and run down to the ocean in brooks 
and rivers, and the fields, gardens, and trees are all 
being clothed in a clean, bright, new dress of leaves, 
while the birds are fast coming back to their sum- 
mer home. By and by the groves and orchards will 
be full of their music all day long as they busily fly 
to and fro, choosing their homes and building their 
nests. And the fields and gardens will be full of 
flowers, making the country a place of beauty, and 
filling our hearts with love, and gratitude for our 
great and good Father who has formed all these 
things lor our use and pleasure. ' 

But, I promised to tell you how trees grow — ^how 
the shrubs in the garden, the apple and the elm, 
the mighty and huge oaks and pines in the field and 
forest, came to be what they are. It was done little 
by little. They were, each one, once a tiny seed, 
which buried in the ground, germinated and sprung 
up a tender shoot, growing larger year after year. 
When it comes cold weather, and near winter, trees 
stop growing, and prepare to rest or go to sleep 
during the winter season, and most of them drop 
their leaves. But when the warm April sun shines 
down upon their roots and branches, they wake up, 
and their sap, which is the tree's blood, begins to 
circulate in their veins. The buds swell, and help 
draw the sap up through the pores of the wood of 
the tree, from the roots, and it soon moves £&8t up 
the trunk to the buds, which burst open and form 
leaves, which are the tree's lungs, and then it begins 
to breathe. With its first breath the tree life com- 
mences, and the sap, juice, or blood drawn up from 
the earth through the roots, is brought into contact 
with the air by means of the leaves, and it is then 
fit to make wood of; so it returns down the tree, 
passing between the wood and the bark on the out- 
side, and as it goes along, soon hardens, forming the 
ring or layer of wood which you will see in any tree, 
and which is formed or made once in a year. When 
the sap first begins to pass down, it is thin and 
watery, and bark is loose and lumbermen say it 
" peels well." This is the time you make whistles 
of the willow, and the chestnut, and other wood, 
and get slivers from the pine. In a few weeks you 
know the sap hardens into a layer of wood under 
tiie bark, and the bark will not " run" or peel off. 



When the bark of the hemlock tree " runs" or peels 
easily, which is in June or July, the lumbermen go 
into the great forests, cut down the tall hemlocks, 
and {feel off their bark in strips four feet long, 
which is hauled to market and sold to the tanners 
who grind it, and use it to tan hides. The bark con- 
tains a substance called tannin which soaked into 
the pores of the skin or hides of animals make 
leather, of which our boots and shoes, harness, 
&c., are made. 

Have you got tired listening ? I hav'nt told you 
how the blood or sap of the tree is made or where 
it comes from. I suppose you know that trees have 
a great many roots which are all under and in tlm 
ground. In fact, it is Said a tree has the same 
amount of roots as limbs. Well, these roots are the 
makers or gatherers of sap in its crude state from the 
soil. The roots branch into rootlets much smaller 
and finer in size than the limbs and twigs, and the 
very finest of these rootlets are called spo^ffio^es, 
and have a little mouth at the end to suck up their 
food from the earth. These rootlets are verv nuiutrr- 
ous and exceedingly small, being perhaps les8 in 
size than needle points. They are continually 
drawing in sap or food from the soil, and sendin;^ it 
into the larger roots from which it passes to the 
pores of the wood of the tree trunk, up which it 
moves to the limbs, then to the twigs, and finally it 
reaches the leaves or lungs of the tree, when it 
comes in contact with the atmosphere, which causes 
certain chemical changes, when it is fit to make 
wood. It now turns and retraces its steps down- 
ward, but passes between the bark and wood form- 
ing a layer as it passes along during the year. What 
sap passes the whole length of the trunk, and is 
not taken up to make the ring of wood, goes on 
down the roots and is excreted or thrown off into 
the soil as of no use. 

There, I have given you a lesson in vegetable 
physiology. Can you remember it ? Qood by. 

Plaster— Its Virtuk ab a Makxtbs. — ^It has 
been found by experiment that in the main, the 
good effect of plaster is due to the sulphuric acid 
which it contains, or more particular to the amount 
of sulphur which it contains. If a plant is waten^d 
by sulphuric acid very much dilute^ with water, it 
will produce the same effect as the application of 
sulphate of lime. But its good effect in some cases 
is not to be attributed to the sulphuric acid, but a 
portion is due to the effect of the lime which it 
contains. — Bx, 

Sheep Sheabd^g FESTiYAii. — ^The wool growers 
of Michigan, will hold a sheep shearing festival at 
Ann Arbor, May 7th. 

New York State Sheep Breeders' Fair, Auburn, 
May 8-10. 
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THE CARDEN. 



I5 Weatem New York but little land was in suitable 
condition to work this year until about the middle of 
ILpriL As the spring did not begin early, we are un- 
able to determine whether it is an early spring or not, 
until we see what May brings forth. The first half of 
April was cold and rainy, fireexing nearly every night, 
aud raining about three days in the week. 

All those Tegetablee sown last month will want hoe- 
lug, and the sooner, after the plants make their appear- 
ance, the better, not only because it makes the labor 
of subduing the weeds less, but because it loosens up 
the soil, compacted by the firequent ndn of April. 

Asparagui, — Is now ready to be cut for the table, and 
for our use we prefer to let the stalks get from 4 to 8 
inches above ground, and cut it off even with the,Bur- 
face, as it is then all tender and eatable. 

Beans,-'Tlaxii early in the month, ValentAe, China, 
Mohawk, and Rachel, and later, Reftigee and Marrow- 
fat. They will yield more if sown in drills two feet 
a£)art. 

Ihle Beans. — ^Require more careful culture, especially 
the Limar-best of all beans— which should not be 
planted until warm weather is weU assured. Stick 
the poles firmly, dig in some fine manure around them, 
and plant four good beans to the hill, eyes down, 
1 1-2 inches deep. Asparagus, Dutch Case-Knife, Lon- 
don Horticultural, Scarlet Runner, and Red and White 
Cranberry, are good sorts. 

Cabbage.— Sow for late crop. Premium Flat Dutch, 
Stoue Mason, Drumhead Savoy, Green Ql^be Savoy, 
and Red Dutch for pickling in rows, nine inches apart 

Cauliflower.— ^ow same as cabbage. Half Early Paris 
for medium, and Lenormand for late. 

Carrot.— Sow Long Orange, in rich, clean soil, rows, 

11 Inches apart 

Gfiery.— May yet be sojwn for late crop. 

Com.— About the middle of the month, plant Early 
Darling, Dwarf Prolific Sugar, and StoweU's Evergreen, 
8 by 3, in good rich soil. A little fine manure in the 
hill, gives the com a start 

Cucumbers.— -In this latitude it is unsafe to turn 
cucumbers, forwarded in pots or on sods, in the hot 
bed, into the open air, until the last of the month, as 
they are very sensitive to frost or chilly air. A shovel- 
ful of rotten manure should be worked into each hill. 
The hill should be prepared in the same way for plant- 
lug seeds. If confined to one variety, we should 
choose the White Spined. In addition, the Early Rus- 
sian, and Long Green, are good sorts. To make allow- 
ance for insects, 10 or 12 seeds should be sown to each 
hilL Four feet each way is a proper distance. 

Egg Plants— Should not be transplanted untU warm 
weather is well assured, as they are very tender. 

Melons — Should be. planted same as cucumbers — 
musli melons 4 by 4, water melons, 6 by 6. Oreen 
Citrons, Nutmeg, and White Japan, of the former, and 
Mountain Sprout, and Ice Cream, of the latter, are the 
leading sorts. 



Nasturtiwn— Should be planted where it can hav« 
something to climb. 

Okra — Can be sown In drills, and thinned, or planted 
in hills, 2 feet by 15 inches. 

OnUms. — Be carefUl that the weeds do not get thA 
start, or the labor will be worth more than the crop. 

Jhrsnep. — ^May yet be sown for main crop. 

Ihtatoes. — ^If the early varieties were planted as di- 
rected last month, only the later ones now remidn. 
Gamett Chili, Fluke, Mercer, and Peachblow are good 
varieties, except in localities where they lire subject to 
disease. 

JSadishes. — ^May be sown for a succession. 

£hubarb, — ^That planted a year since is now ready for 
use. The stalks should be pulled off— not cut Do 
not use it so close as to injure the plants. 

Sals{fy — May be sown as directed last month. 

Sqiuuhes. — The bush sorts should be treated same as 
cucumbers — the running kinds as watermelons. Tel- 
low and White Scollop, and Summer Crookneck, of 
the former Boston Marrow and Hubbard of the latter. 

Tomatoes. — Should be transplanted in hot bed to 
give more room, and the last of the month transplanted 
into the open air. Remember to saturate the rool^ 
thoroughly before removing from hot bed. 

TBUIT OABDBN. 

The small fruits should all have been planted last 
month, but if neglected, plantations, of strawberries 
may yet be made. It would be well to trim off a por- 
tion of the leaves. The great work of the month in 
the fruit garden is to keep the growing plants clean. 
In the latter part of the month it is a good plan to 
mulch with almost any kind of coarse litter, that will 
slowly decay, keeping the roots cool and moist, all 
varieties of small fruits, especially strawberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries. The large English of the latter 
varieties, are frequently grown with success, simply by 
mulching. It may be applied from two to lour inches 
In thickness. Once or twice in the season the mulch 
should be raked one side and the plants hoed. 

All these operations seem to many farmers to require 
too much labor, and they are likely to come to regard 
the garden as an expensive luxury; but we would 
respectfully ask them, what other portion of the farm, 
for twice the labor, will return so much substantial 
food and wholesome luxury, as a well kept garden If 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 



Thb past winter was rather a fiivorable one in Weat- 
em New York, for fruit, with the exception of peaches. 
The thick mantle of snow spread over the earth, pro- 
tected the roots of plants fit>m severe freezing, and the 
steady cold of January was much better for young 
wood and buds than a higher and more variable tem- 
perature. The spring has not been quite so fiivorable ; 
still we can perceive but little injury done by freezing 
and thawing. 

Looking over our plantation, we observe that the 
strawberries have come through almost entirely un- 
scathed. The Agriculturists have suffered slightly; 
the rest show scarcely a print of the footsteps of thf 
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Frost King. So also the raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes, all .seem to have passed through remarkably 

well. 

Not so, however, in other parts. The West experi- 
enced a cold snap about the middle of March, which 
destroyed the canes of the New Rochelle, Kittatlnny, 
and Wilson blackberry, and- injured the raspberries 
and strawberries. In the southwest, it struck the fruit 
in blossom, and destroyed them. Upon the whole, we 
we convinced that the western portion of the State of 
New York, within twenty to thirty miles of Lake 
Ontario, is as good a fruit region as our country con- 
tfllns. Every year's experience but confirms the Im- 
pression which we formed, some nine years since, 
from a pretty thorough examination of the Western 
prairies, that they are not well adapted to the growth 
of fruit. The changes in temperature are too sudden 
and violent, the extremes are too great, and so It hap- 
pens that hardly a year passes without the loss of more 
or less of the leading fruit. 

LANDSCAPE CARDENING. 

XXTBACT rBOM A LECTUKB DKLIVEBBD TO LADIKS AT THE TKAOT 
VZILAL* IKSTITUTB, B00HX8TXB, V. T., APBU. 11, 1S67. 



BT WILLIAM WEB8TEB. 



Tasteful gardening properly belongs to the Ladies. 
It is their peculiar province ; they are the arbiters of 
taste, and It is to them that we must look up to as the 
patrons and promoters of this delightful occupatloa. 
You are aware that to display a correct and becoming 
taste in the embellishment of our gardens— it matters 
but little about the size, whether it be on the eighth 
part of an acre, or on ten acres, the principle is the 
same. Seeing then, that the size of the garden is but 
of small account providing true taste is exhibited, what 
is to hinder the ladies from taking hold of this subject 
in earnest, for you all know what weight the force of 
example carries with it. A few enthusiastic ladles will 
accomplish more through their zeal and example than 
hundreds of theorists. 

Let me present to your imagination some of the de- 
lights to be derived from even a small garden. Here 
is one of only a quarter of an acre in extent, with a 
beautiful lawn for the ground work ; interspersed with 
elegant flowering shrubs and graceful winding walks. 
Embroidered on this carpet of grass are beautiful flow- 
ers set in beds of chaste and elegant design, in which 
the different varieties of Verbena, Geranium, and other 
choice bedding plants, vie in color with the Dahlia and 
the Rose in their numberless tinta. Here is the classic 
fountain from which the water gushes forth pure and 
translucent as crystal, sparkling in the sunlight like a 
shower of the brightest diamonds. Also beautiM 
Roses and other odorlfcfous flowering plants in all 
their richness of color and wealth of perfume, scatter- 
ed around with a liberal hand, and masses of Violets, 
Heliotrope and Mignonette, which by their fragrance 
attract thither the delicate humming bird and ever 
busy bee, to draw nectar from their cups, and revel in 
their sweets. 

'iuitic seats and arbors embosomed in green, invite 



the languid to repose ; while vases of beautiful design 
are rendered conspicuous by the beauty of the flowers 
which hang so gracefully down their sides. Have I 
overdrawn the picture? By no means. The scene 
may be familiar to many of you, and I do hope the day 
is not remote when every town and village throuirhout 
our whole country can boast of any number of just 
such landscapes as the one I now present to your ima- 
gination. • 

OUR KANSAS LETTER — No. S. 



WBXTTBZr rOB THB AMBBICAK FABMXB, BT ▲. M. BI7BXS, MAX- 

HATTAN, KANSAS. 



Messrs. Eds.: — Your readers are familiar with the 
mode of cultivating the grape in the Northern, East- 
em, and many ot the Western States. I have thouj;ht 
that a brief notice of the manner in which the ^rape 
has been successfully cultivated In the " Far West," 
latitude, 390 13'— longitude, 96 ©45'— might not be ui- 
Interesting to some of your readers, particularly as 
The Farmer is a national journal, and no doubt many 
of your young readers who are now laboring for the 
wages of a common workman, will find their way to 
this region, and under the homestead law, become the 
owners of 160 acres of as lertile land as the heart of 
man can desire, paying nothing for it, except offiei rs' 
fees, which will amount to about $15, and in the course 
of time, 11 not immediately, become the owners of ex- 
tensive vineyards. This region offers great induce- 
ments to emigrants. There is plenty of land alonq; the 
route of the Pacific Railroad, (which Is completed aixty 
miles further West,) open to settlement under the 
homestead law, and as good *' grape laud" as can else- 
where be found. I need not speak of it as a stock- 
raising and agricultural region, it being well known fis 
such. The great drouth of 1800, when our State was 
In Its infancy, and thousands of people who came here 
without means that summer had to accept or call for 
aid from the Eastern States, has, I find from let tore, 
created the impression that Kansas is too dry to pro- 
duce grain, &c. A more erroneous impression eould 
not exist. Thousands of bushels of wheat have bctn 
shipped east this winter from this region by the Paci- 
fic Railroad. 

But I commenced to tell you how we have grown 
grape vines as an experiment for ten years past. I had 
spent many years in a law office, until ill health diove 
me out of it. I found myself in the spring of IS.56. on 
a claim in the valley of the Big Blue River. I knew 
nothing about the cultivation of the erape. The tir-t 
work I read was written by Joslah Salter, Et^q., of 
Rochester. It was an excellent little work, but it cre- 
ated a desire to read the opinions about and directions 
of others. Now to plant the vine, I found that all 
were of the opinion that the soil must be trenchid. 
Some advocated one foot and a hal|f others two or 
three feet — the deeper the better,.sald they. But I hid 
planted a number of vines of different varieties on the 
river bottom, which was cleared of its timber, and also 
on the sides of prairie bluffk, before reading of the 
I necessity of digging the ground two or three feet, av 1 
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some of them were two yean old when planted, and 
had been planted two years, and from these authors I 
learned that my vines were too old to he taken up and 
rc-planted, and then followed Mr. Salterns plan of lay- 
ering grape vines to produce roots. I was successful, 
and that too from vines that were planted in soil that 
had been stirred about half a foot. It Is true that A 
portion of the soil was quite loose. As soon as my lay- 
ers were ready to plant, I had the borders ready, 
which were dug two feet, and bones placed in the bot- 
tom of the holes. The only mildew I ever saw, was 
from these same vines. It is true, there was not much 
of it, but it was mildew, while I have never seen any 
mildew on vines that were planted in soil prepared 
only a foot deep, and some of them planted the same 
spring that the prairie sod was broken. 

In the meantime I was trying to obtain all the infor- 
mation attainable about growing the grape. Our for- 
ests along the river bottoms were perfect ihieluts of 
vines. Some of them were six inches in diameter, 
others again only a quarter of an inch. I observed 
that the roots ran aloog on the surface soil, nature 
furnishing an annual mulch in the shape of autumn 
leaves. I also noticed that these same vines lose im- 
mense crops of fruit, and the foliage was as verdant aa 
any that had fallen under my observation. Our authors 
told us that unless the ground was trenched eighteen 
inches or two feet, that the vines would not live long. 
As to the number of years the vine will live when 
planted shallow, I cannot say, further than that they 
have lived ten years, and in a healthy condition — ^no 
rot or mildew appearing ; while the vines I planted in 
soil prepared according to the directions given in the 
books, showed mildew. I might also mention that I 
grafted a frost grape vine about an inch thick, which 
was growing in very rich land at the base of a hill, 
with a Delaware scion, which has shown yellow leaves 
every year after the first. A great deal of soil has 
washed down fV-om the hill, and by digging around it, 
I find the roots several feet below the surface. 

Now, you will not understand me as becoming the 
special advocate of the shallow preparation of the soil. 
In fact, I am in itatu guo, if Tmay be allowed the ex- 
pression. I am giving facts, which it is hoped will 
call forth comments in connection with the experi- 
ence of others upon this subject. I have no doubt but 
tliat many others like myself, would like the opinion 
of some of your experienced correspondents. It is a 
very important matter, as the cultivation of the grape 
is becoming one of the great industrial pursuits of the 
people in many sections of the United States. Hoping 
others will be heard f^om, I will suggest or rather ask, 
If the deep preparation and high manuring of our soil 
may not to some extent, contribute to the disease of 
the grape ? May not the vine, in sending down its 
roots deep into the soil, receive more moisture than it 
can digest for further circulation, and prevent the oxy- 
gen that we read about, from being thrown off, which 
makes the healthy leaves? Some say if the roots 
course near the surface that in dry weather the vine 
will cease to grow. This can be prevented by mulch- 
ing ; but may it not be necessary for it to stop grow- 



ing at a certain season of the year, in order to give the 
sun a chance to produce grape sagar ? Or, must the 
vine be growing healthily during this necessary pro- 
cess of nature ? 

We all know that young vines before they have time 
to send down their fibrous roots to a great depth, are 
healthy ; no sign of disease. At least their leaves are 
verdant This fact has brought forth Dr. Schroeder^a 
new system of cultivating the grape. I know that 
some will say it is expensive to plant vines every ten 
years (providing they live no longer,) but I reply, t^ 
expense is not as great as the trenching of the ground 
would be, and it is hard to tell how much longer the 
vines will live. I may be called an innovator on the 
established rules of ** Fatherland ;" if so, your columns 
are doubtless open to criticism. It is such information 
that makes agricultural journals valuable. 



ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 



In order to prevent broken and confused outlines, 
shrubs of nearly the same size should be placed in 
proximity to each other; and those having some 
resemblance in general appearance of natural affinity 
will group better together than those which are entirely 
dissimilar. The center of a large bed should be occu- 
pied by the taller shrubs, and those of the darkest and 
heaviest foliage ; and if there are any which are planted 
for their showy or red berries, they will appear finest 
in winter by placing them around the bed, with ever- 
greens in the center or rear. 

Shrubs of Small Size.— The Tree Peony, with its varie- 
ties, Deutzia gracilis, Mahonia, Hypericum kalmianum 
and Ceanothus Americanus. These do not grow usu- 
ally more than two or three feet high. 

Shrubs of Medium Size. — The spiraeas, of which there 
are several handsome species, among which is the 
Prunifolia, Hypericifolia, Lanceolata,. Tomentosa, 
Bella and Sorbifolia ; Clethra Almifolia ; the Flower- 
ing Currants, red and yellow ; Mezereon, Double Dwarf 
Almond, Kalmia latifolia, Rhododendron Catawbiense, 
Oak-leaved Hydrangea, the common green-house Hyd- 
rangea, Deutzia scabra, Forsythia, Weigela, Euony- 
mus or Burning Bush, Japan (Quince, Japan Globe 
Flower, Sweet-scented shrub; Dwarf horse-chestnut, 
Shrubby Hibiscus, known also by the erroneous name 
of Althaea Frutex ; the Azaleas, of which there are 
several beautiful sorts; and last, and not least, the 
hardy strong-growing Roses. 

Shrubs of Large Size^ sometimes passing into SmaU 
Trees. — Chinese White Magnolia, Soulange^s Purple 
Magnolia, Purple Dwarf Magnolia, Philadelphns gran- 
diflorus, the Siberian and Persian Lilacs; Tartarian 
Honeysuckles, including the red, white and striped 
varieties; Rose Acacia, Silver-bell Tree, Cornelian 
Cherry, White Fringe Tree, Snow-ball, Purple Fringe, 
Laburnum, Judas Tree or Red Bud, and Cornus florida 
or Dog-wood, 

Climbing Shrubs or Creepers. — Virginia Creeper or 
Five-finger, Aristolochia or pipe-wort; Trumpet 
Creeper, the common and the large-flowered; the 
Climbing Honeysuckles, including the Scarlet Trum- 
pet, Yellow Trumpet, and Woodbine; the Prairie 
Roses and Chinese WiBisiTisL— Cultivator <£: Coun, Oeni. 
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Now my dear," sdd Tom., coming in on Christmas 
evening, after depositing a rather heavy load npon the 
haU table, " let us have tea, and the children all to 
bed, and then we will see what I have brought you — 
yes, you, my dear, for a Christmas present. I should 
Itave put it in your stocking, in the usual way, but 
that it would not go into the aforesaid stocking ; and 
secondly, because I rather think you "Will need assist- 
tance in the process of unpacking." 

" Why, Tom.," I said, " What can it be ? Do tell 
me ; I am quite impatient." 

" Now, my dear," said Tom., in his usual cool way, 
" show yourself superior to the general class of your 
sex, curb your curiosity, enjoy your tea, and then — 
well, I might as well tell ^rst as last, for you would 
never guess — a knitting machine." 

" Why Tom., my dear, you are very good to get me 
such a present.^ But what do I want with such a 
thing?" 

" My dear," said Tom., " Tcm know how I dislike to 
see you always knitting— knit, knit, knitting— till I am 
tired of seeing you. Now, I propose that in some out 
of the way corner of the nursery, store-room, or gar- 
ret, you set up this family arrangement— do your knit- 
ting in private, and devote your leisure evening mo- 
ments to me, my dear." 

" Why Tom.," I said, " I can talk and knit too." 

" Oh I certainly you can — in this fashion." 

"Tom." — a pause, one, two, three — Tom. — one, two, 
three — Mrs. B. was here this afternoon, Tom, and She 
was telling me— one, two, three, four" — 

" Well, wait a minute till I count a little— one, two, 
three." 

"Oh! Tom.," I said, laughing, "it was foolish, but I 
had no idea that it vexed you so much." 

" It did not annoy me much," said Tom., seriously, 
" but I think with so many boys to knit and sew for, 
if you can have anything that will relieve you some- 
what of your arduous care, you should have it" 

" Thank you, Tom," I said, feeling a very sensible 
pleasure in my heart at his thoughtfulness. I presume 
if I can manage it, I shall find it very useful in knitting 
the children's stockings at least" 

The tact was I did not thank my husband as much as 
I should have done had I known then as now, some- 
thing of the capacities of the machine ; but having 
committed it to the care of an unmarried sister who 
lives with me, and helps a good deal with the sewing, 
(fee, and she being quite expert at all mechanical 
arrangements, am delighted with it, for the children 
never, even in muddy weather, get short of stockings. 
Lcgglns are always ready in colors to match their 
dresses ; snow shoes, hoods and mittens, all come, new 
and elegant, from the machine, and now I am ready 
to say to my husband : " Tom, my dear, that was in- 
deed an appropriate Christian present of yours." 

I had for a long time been thinking what an excellent 



plan it would be fbr city people to bottle milk. Can 
it, boil it, and hermetically seal it as yon do fruit Buj 
milk in the country at four, five, or even six cents per 
quart ; in that way securing good, wholesome, tresh 
country milk for your children. You need not break 
the bottles, or spoil the lids, thereby making a clean 
profit of one-halt" 

" What an idea," said Tom.,." it won't keep." 

"Why not, my dear?" 

" Of course it would not; bottled milk indeed I" 

" Weil, I am sure if you can give me no better rea- 
son than that, I shall try It; but I acknowledge that 
though I am almost certain that it will keep, I think 
it just possible that it will not." 

"Dear me," says grandmama, Adjusting her specta- 
cles, and then raising her head high enough to peep at 
me under them — a way she has when particularly etnick 
with anything : " What a grand thing it would be for 
travelers — they need not take cows across the ocean, 
and how refreshing in a desert; but don't tell ob it 
child ; just keep it to yourself^ and may be you can 
make money by getting it patented." 

*' Oh ! grandmama, I don't care for that. Everybodj 
will be welcome to my experiment, If it is good for 
anything." ' 

So I bottled ten quarts of milk in good faith, 
having very little doubt that It would be a great &nc- 
ceas ; but alas ! one week from the morning on which 
I stored away my bottles, Tom. having occasion to co 
into the cellar returned with the unpleasant Informa- 
tion to me, that my bottled milk was becoming decided- 
ly strong. 

" Did I not tell ydti, my dear, that It would not 
keep ?'.' 

" And why," said I, getting rather vexed- , 

" As I told you before, my dear, I dont know T^hy, 
but It certainly stands to reason." 

And so my great experiment had to be all thrown 
away, for the bottles emitted a very unpleasant odor, 
and even the chickens did not appear to relish it 

And now, Messsr. Editors, caa any of your readers 
tell me why that milk would not keep ? 



AUNT EOSA. 



FASHION. 



Shobt dresses, with petticoats to match, have grad- 
ually worked their way Into society, and the circle r*© 
small at first, now embraces tke whole fashionable 
world. 

The upper skirt or dress is usually scolloped and 
bound in velvet Points, If preferred, are tashioiiabie. 
The petticoat in all cases, should be quite plain aroand 
the bottom. Of course handsome boots will be in 
demand. 

With short dresses the tilting hoops make their exit, 
and small — extremely small, are the only thing allow- 
able for street wear. 

The long, trailing, gored dresses, which are indis- 
pensable for an evening indoor costume, require a 
trailing hoop skirt, which has been Introduced ex- 
pressly for them. 

Short waists and belts are stlU prominent, wlnlc th^ 
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chignon hfts a decidedly upward tendency, being 
perched almost on the top of the head, the higher the 
more fashionable. 

Bonnets smaller than ever. VeBret is much in TOgne 
for trimming, as also are relvet flowers, and a new 
feature is feather flowers. Black silk hats should be 
trimmed with jet and lac^ only, allowing a single 
flower for tlie &ce. Jet beads are still the rage. Ghir- 
net beads have a pleasant effect on a dress to match. 
Black and self colors are preferable for short dresses, 
althongh small plaids and stripes are pretty. 

Shawls are extremely nnbecoming on short dresses, 
and will not be allowed by the stylish. 

The petticoat for a short dress should be made either 
of the same material, or a band of some material as 
(rood may be arranged to the dress, but simulating a pet- 
ticoat. For the less fashionable and married, or more 
elderly ladies, small hoops with the dresses looped up, 
is allowable, and in fitct, far more becoming. 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Making BtTTTBB nr GoldWbithsr.— Jf«Mrt. Edt,.'-^ 
Ky wife and many of our neighbors, have been much 
troubled to obtain butt«r from cream in cold weather, 
though they warmed the milk at different periods be- 
fore churning. After churning for hours, the butter 
would not separate. A neighbor told us of the follow- 
ing method : — At the time of straining the milk, put 
in and stir up, a spoonful of sour milk which may be 
kept in a bowl for the purpose, and set- the milk in a 
moderately warm room, and let it stand without far- 
ther care till it is ready to be skimmed. When ready 
to chum, warm the cream to the proper temperature. 
Since adopting this method we have not churned over 
half an hour, and oftentimes less, to bring the butter. 
Several others have the same experience. By this 
method the cream rises sooner, the butter is much 
better, and more is obtained than when you have to 
chum so long. If milk is wanted for other purposes 
than maldng butter, it can be set by itself as the sour 
milk put in would Injure it for such purposes. — F,^ 
Forma, K F. 

Have any of our readers had any experience in regard 
to the above ; if so, we shall be glad to hear from them 
the result. — ^£ds. 

ToiLBT Soap.— To 4 quarts slacked lime, add 2 
pounds sal soda. Dissolve the soda in two gallons of 
soft water. Then mix in the lime, and stir it occasion- 
ally for one hour. Then let it settle ; pour off the 
clear liquor, then add two pounds of clean grease. 
Boil until all is dissolved, then pour it off into some 
vessel to cool, and cut into such shape as suits the 
fancy. You can flavor this soap with anything you 
desire. This soap will make the hands soft, and pre- 
vent them from cracking, and is far better and cheaper 
than any toilet soap that can be bought at the stores. 
Try it.— W: D. i>., Spencer, 0. 

GoBtributod by Xn. E. A. C, Fabius, H, T. 

Delicious Brbakfast Cake.— One quart of sweet 
milk, two eggs, a small teaspoonful of salt, and one 
pint of sifted com meaL No more nor less. Bake 



forty minutes, in a qnick oven. It will take an hour 
if baked in a slow oven. 

Stbambd Indian Fuddino.— One quart of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, Indian meal sufficient to 
make a thinnish batter. Steam three hours, and serve 
with sweetened cream. A handiul of ripe cherries or 
currants is quite an addition. Dried fruit of any kind 
will answer. Add a little salt. This pudding should 
be steamed invariably over boiling meat. 

Stbambd Cobk Brbad.— Pour boiling water over two 
quarts of Indian meal, enough to just wet it ; when 
cooled a little, add one pini of sour milk, half a cup of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, one pint of graham 
flour, and salt to suit the taste. Mix well, put the 
mixture into a two-quart basin, after it has been cover- 
ed, steam it three or four hours. This bread can ba 
warmed very soon by replacing it in the steamer for 
ten or fifteen minutes. If preferred, a half pint of 
sweet milk, and a half pint of yeast can be used in- 
stead of the sour milk and soda. 

Grbbn for Cotton.— One pound of fustic, two 
ounces of logwood, and one ounce of blue vitriol, will 
color four or five pounds of goods. Boil the logwood 
and fustic until the strength is out, then put in the 
vitriol, mix well, and put in the goods. Let them re- 
main until the desired shade is obtained. Wring out 
and rinse in strong soap suds. 

Yellow por Cotton.— Dissolve two ounces of sugar 
of lead in two quarts of soft water. DiBsolve one 
ounce of the bichromate of potash in a separate ves- 
sel, and dip the goods, one piece at a time, into the 
sug^r of lead, and then into the bichromate of potash. 
Dry, rinse in clean water, and it is done. 

If an orange color is desired, dip into weak lime 
water. The several dyes should be as hot as the hand 
can bear. ^ 

Pink for Woolbn or Cotton.— For three pounds of 
goods, one gallon of soft water, or enough to cover 
the goods. Steep two ounces of cochineal in the 
water for two hours, keeping it warm; when the 
strength of the cochineal is abstracted, add one ounee 
of cream of tartar, wet the goods, in clean water, wring 
them dry, and put into the dye. Bring it to a scalding 
heat, stir and air until it is done. It will require but 
a few minutes to color. When dry rinse in weak suds. 

Corn Bread. — ^Take two quarts of com meal, with 
a pint of bread sponge, and water enough to wet it. 
Mix in half a pint of wheat flour and a tablespoonful 
of salt. Let it rise, and knead well second time. Bake 
an hour and a half. 

Another. — Take two quarts Indian meal, one table- 
spoonful of lard, one pint of hot wates. Mix the lard 
in water ; stir it well, that it may get heated thorough- 
ly, and add half a pint of cold water. When the mix- 
ture is cool enough, add two well-beaten eggs, and 
two tablespoon sful of home-made yeast. Bake one 
hour in a moderately heated oven. If for breakfast, 
make over night 

Still Another. — One pint of com meal, one pint 
of sour milk or buttermilk, two eggs well beaten, and 
a tablespoonful of melted butter. Dissolve a teaspoon- 
fhl of soda in some of the milk and add it the last 
thing. Sweet milk can be used, but then two spoons* 
ful of cream-tartar must be mixed with the meal. 
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The American Farmer for 1866. 



Wb bare on hand bound volumes of Thb Fabmbr 
for 1866, with index complete, which we will Bend to 
any address, post paid, for $1.25. Every reader of The 
Fabmek who has not got it, should send for it at once. 
It is full of practical suggestions, and the experience 
of many correspondents, and is worth more than the 
price to any farmer or horticulturist. 

Amerrcan Pomolo^eal Soeletj. 



Wherea.8, the meeting of this national association 
was to have been convened last September, and where- 
as, this meeting was postponed to the present year, 
therefore, the undersigned give notice that its Eleventh 
Session will commence in the City of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Wednesday, September 11, at 11 o'clock, at Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, and will continue several days. All 
hortlcaltunU, pomological, agricultural, and other kin- 
dred institutions in ttie United States and British Pro- 
-'nces, are Invited to send delegations as large as they 



may deem exx>edient : and all other persons Interested 
in the cultivation of fruits, are invited to be present, 
and take seats in the Convention. 

And now that the rainbow of peace has again spanned 
the arch ot our Union ; now that our Southern breth- 
ren, after a painful separation of years, are again to be 
united with us in full fellowship and communiom; now 
that our meeting is to be held lor the first time on the 
" Father ol Waters," in the Great West— we Invite all 
the States and Territories to be present by delegation, 
that the amicable and social relations which have here- 
tofore existed between the members of the Society, 
may be fostered and perpetuated, and the result of its 
deliberations, so beneficial to the country at large, be 
generally and widely diffused. 

Among the prominent subjects which will come 
before the Society at this session, will bo that of the 
revision of the Society^s Catalogue of Fruits. The 
special committee appointed for this purpose arc nor, 
with the various State and local committees, actively 
engaged in collecting such information aa will aid in 
determining what varieties are best adapted to the dif- 
ferent sections and districts of our country; and this 
information, in the form of reports, will be submitted 
to the action of the Convention. In compliance wi:h 
a resolution passed at the last session of the Socii'tv, 
the several State pomological and horticultural associ- 
ations are requested to compile lists for their own 
States or districts, and forward them, at as early day 
as possible, to P. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Revision of the Catalogue. 

Members and delegates are requested to contribute 
specimens of the fruits of their respective districts, 
and to communicate in regard to them whatever may 
aid in promoting the objects of the Society and tbe 
science of American pomology ; and as the fruits of the 
South and Southwest will then have attained their ^ize, 
it is especially desirable that a grand display from these 
sections be made. / 

Each contributor is requested to come prepared with 
a complete list of his collection, and to present tbe 
same with his fruits, that a report of all the varieties 
entered may be submitted to the meeting aa soon as 
practicable. 

All persons desirous of becoming members can remit 
the admission fee to Thomas P. James, Esq., Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, who will furnish them with Transactions 
of the Society. Life membership, $10; biennial, f2. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the contributor, 
may be addressed as follows : ** American Pomoloi^i' al 
Society," care of C. M. Saxton, comer Fifth and Wal- 
nut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, President 

Jamis Tiox, Secretary. 

Osnssioir. — Ech. Farmer: — ^In the description of plan 
of farm house published in your April number, it 
should have been mentioned that the cellar wall wss 
five feet above the surface, making the hight of tbe 
building from the ground to the eaves twenty-sevm 
feet. A dwelling-house, forty feet square should I't 
about thirty feet high from the ground to top of 
plate.— (?. D. a 
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Notes on Uie l¥ojitlier, firom Marcli ISth, to 

April 16, 1867* 



Thb last half of March, S0.6o was colder than the 
general ayerage, by S 1-2 o , and the mean temperature 
of the month, 29.4 o, was nearly 8 <^ below the average 
for 31 years. The month gave ns much raw and nn- 
comfortable weather. The lowest temperature In each 
half was only 10 o, and the last half the hottest noon, 
51 o , and hottest day, 41.7 o , was on the last day of the 
month. Some snow storms, considerable wind, and 
Tery little clear weather, fell to onr section. 

The water fiillen in the month was only 2.06 inches — 
a little below the average. 

On the banks of Newfoundland nnmerons icebergs 
appeared about the 29th, some of them of very respect- 
able size. In the month of March, snow, two or three 
inches deep, fell in Ireland ; unusual and very uncom- 
fortable there. 

Ilpb.il, began with pretty warm days, and the half 
closed with quite warm weather. The heat of the 
noon of the 4th, was 70 o , and also of the 14th ; but of 
the 15th , the noon was 71 <3, and the day, 62.3 o, the 
hottest. The general average of this half was 41.8 «, 
or one and one-tenth degree below the mean, 42.5®, 
of the present, which must then be called rather warm. 
The coldest mean of this half was 35.2 o, in 1841, 
and the hottest, 53. o, in 1&14, so that the weather has 
occurred much warmer than the present half. Nearly 
clear days have exceeded the usual number, and so 
also the clear nights have been numerous. The fort- 
DiLcht has been very pleasant for the season. 

Soime snow and more rain has given us 1.56 inch of 
water, — about the usual quantity. The influence of 
the late ndns and warmth has started grass rapidly, 
and the early blossoms begin to show themselves. The 
leaves begin to burst their buds, and the singing birds 
have come. 

As the temperature of Lalce Ontario is for twenty or 
more miles in the midst of it about the coldest, or only 
four or five degrees above the freezing point, the wind 
from that direction, even if they do not come from the 
snow forests of Canada, must reach us very much 
cooled, and give us the raw winds of spring so far. On 
the south side of that lake for a hundred miles east 
and west these winds can not be escaped. We need 
not wonder how they come to be so cold and chilly. 

Good Pens. — Borne time ago we received from Messrs. 
Adams & Co., Boston, Mass., samples of their Golden 
Pens, which after trial proved so far superior to any 
we hod previously used that we at once sent for a 
box, and take pleasure in recommending them to 
our readers as far excelling any we have ever tried. 
They last with us four times the length of ordinary 
pens, and afterwards are just the thing for writing 
wrappers. If they have any regard to their own inter- 
ests, they will make them of less durability, for if they 
all wear as well as those we have, there will be no need 
of any other pens, as these will undoubtedly rule the 
market, and one box last a life time. 

AxNUAii Reqisteb of Rural Affairs for 1867, for sale 
at this office. Price 30 cents, by mail, postage paid. 



Inquiries and Anvirem. 



Eds. Fabmer : — Can you or any of your correspond- 
ents, give me any information about a destructive 
potato slug or snail, (not bug.) A small patch of the 
Early Sebecs obtained abroad last season, was very 
much injured by the same. Any information on the 
above will be thankfully rcccivea.--i>. JL F.. Bethany^ 
N. Y, 

Will our esteemed correspondent, " G. £. B." an- 
swer the above ?— Eds. 

Messrs. Eds.: — ^There is a CTotind mouse in our part 
of the country that eats the bark from around the foot 
of the apple trees, which causes the tree to die. It is 
done in the winter season, while the snow is on the 

ground. I would like to know of a preventive or a 
estroyer. Will some one give the information 
through your magazine? — 0. A. K.^ Ottawa County^ 
Mich, 

The following may prove effectual. Get strong 

brown wrapping paper, spread on gas tar with a brushy 

tie it around the tree, tarotUtoards, close to the ground. 

Be sure to keep the tar from contact with the tree. 

SxTBQOTLmQ.^Eds. Farmer:— I would sug^st some 
topics for discussion in the pages of The- Farmer. 
The subject I desire to present before the minds of 
the people for consideration and discussion, is on 
tlie relevent benefits of subsoiling and subsoil plows. 
Can the agriculturist by this method of cultivation, 
remedy the natural and artificial defects that land 
is more or less subject to, and restore it to a high 
state of cultivation, or can he not ? Next, w£it 
form of a subsoil plow is most adapted to the pur- 
pose ? That is, a plow of such a form that it will 
keep clean, perform its work to suit the farmer, and 
require a light draught to draw it. Where can it 
be purchas^ ? &c. — W. B., Penn. 

Webster^ 8 New American Sttle of Flower Gar- 
dens. — In all the arrangements of flowers in a garden, 
the main object with every person of taste, is to adopt 
such a system as will produce the most harmonious 
results. The [lannony of colors is a subject which we 
frequently hear discussed, but seldom see carried out 
in a garden. In this new American style, the harmony 
of colors is a subject which is not only well considered, 
but a scientiflc arrangement of the flowers is apparent 
throughout ; indeed it is upon this that the whole sys- 
tem is based. The concentrated rays of light as seen 
through the prism, are known as prismatic or primary 
colors, viz.: red, yellow, and blue, consequently all 
others are shades or compounds of these. This can be 
easily explained if any one will take the trouble to 
mix any two of the primary colors, they can produce 
another, and that of almost any shade according to the 
proportions tised — thus by substituting, white for yel- 
low in the American style all the different shades of 
red, white, and blue, may be carried out {ad infinitum) 
and at the same time the most harmonious combina- 
tion may result therefrom. * 



No invention Is destined to exert a more salutary 
influence in the household than the Lamb Family Knit- 
ting Machine. Now our wives and daughters may de- 
vote hours usually spent in knitting to the cultivation 
of those graces which tend so largely to make our 
homes what they should be. * 
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New Tork State Fair. 



It is now annoanced that the next AduueI Fair of the 
New York State Agricultural Society will take place at 
the city of Buffalo, from the Ist to the 4th of October. 
Ten years have elapeed since the last autumn meeting 
oi the Society at that place; and during the Interval 
the city tias made rapid growth, its connections with 
the country have been increased, and the very fact that 
■uch an interval has passed, can hardly fail to stimu- 
late interest in the coming exhibition— to secure more 
numerous exhibitors and a larger attendance of the 
public. Our prizes are now open to competition from 
all localities. This was not the case ten years ago, and 
it will serve to draw new competitors both from Can- 
ada and Ohio. It is hoped that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will accede to regulations by which stock or 
•rticles coming from the British Provinces may have 
the duties refunded on return ; and the appointment 
of Kingston for the holding of the Provincial Society^s 
Show, carries the latter to such a distance from a large 
part of Canada West; that we may expect the more 
assistance from that source at our own. 

Supposing thus, that Ohio and Canada West send us 
some of their best stock, our breeders must be more 
fully represented than has occasionally been the case 
of late, if they do not wish the laurels of the State 
carried over the border. With such cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine as there are In the hands of the farm- 
ers of New York, this would hardly be a creditable 
result to go on record ; and yet we cannot help put- 
ting in a timely warning that no other result can be 
anticipated, if their backwardness should afford the 
opportunity. 

However this may be, we shall all extend a hearty 
welcome, both to competitors and spectators from 
beyond our own limits. If they can beat us on our 
own ground, we deserve defeat, and shall hope to get 
some useful lessons from it The citizens of Buffalo 
appear to be wide awake,' and express great determi- 
nation that nothing shall be wanting on their part to 
render the Exhibition a success. They labor under a 
disadvantage In having no permanent structures which 
oan be used for the purpose ; and we shall again have 
to do our best in temporary buildings — for the first 
time in several years. But the influence of the Fair, 
we trust, may be such as shall lead to the purchase and 
completion of grounds which can hereafter be made 
ready for the State Society at a smaller outlay than will 
be rec^uired now. — Country Gentleman. 

Literary Notice*, Jce. 



THB DIAMOND DICKENS. The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. With Original Illus- 
trations by S. Ey tinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor A Fields. Pries 
$1.50, lllu&trutod; or, $1.25 for the plain edition. 
This is the first number of the Diamond edition of 
the complete works of Chsrles Dickens, published by 
the above well known firm. The distinctness of the 
printing, and the character of the Illustrations, which 
ftre dcslicned specially for this edition, the convenient 
sice for a library, and the taste with which the work is 



got up, will make it a valuable series. The low price 

at which it is offered, puts it within the reach of all 

who desire to own the writings of the greatest living 

novelist. The Atlantic Monthly says of them :— 

*^ These * Diamond* volumes are of necessity printed 
in a small type, but from the extreme delicacy in the 
cutting of the type, and the exceeding care taken to 
secure clearness in printing, they are far more easily 
read than many books in much larger letter. And 
their cheapness commends them to all in these days of 
high prices. The volumes of Dickens, as they are 
issued month by month, will doubtless find their way 
to many households where the Inimitable novelist has 
hitherto been a stranger." 

The Boston Journal comments as follows : — 

** We cannot but regard such a publication as that 
of t]ie ' Diamond Pickwick,* by Ticknor &, Fields, as 
constituting an era In American book-making. Befi^re 
its appeal ance, whoever wanted to buy that staudurd 
product of Dickens* genius, had to choose betwccu a 
* cheap edition* (thou|$h not so cheap after all, a:> tliU 
Diamond edition) ot mterior workmanship, and a sia- 

fle larger and cumbrous copy, or one in two volumes, 
oth of the latter quite costly. But in this new edi- 
tion we have a handy little book tor the fireside or 
window, tastefully bound, of 4fi5 double column paires, 
the type small, to be sure, but very clear and readable, 
the paper sood and slightly tinted, an excellent en- 
graved head of Dickens prefacing the title pai;c, aud 
sixteen original illustrations by one of our best artists; 
the whole offered at $1.50, or, without the illustrations, 
at $1.25. At any time this would have been re^^urded 
as a decided achievement in book-making, but, in tue 
midst of the present prices, it is certainly as surpridiug 
as it is welcome.** 

The complete work will be issued in twelve or thir- 
teen volumes, one each month, and will be sent by 
mail, postage paid on receipt of price. 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR. A W!fe*8 Effort it 
Living under High Prices. 1 Vol, 16 mo. Price $1. Ticki^ur 
&, Fields, Boston, Mass. 

A domestic tale in which an American housekeeper, 

in a lucid manner, gives successful plans and iutercst- 

Ing experiences. Many valuable receipts are given 

during the relation, thus combining the novel and 

cook book. 

DEMORESrS MONTHLr. 

The season may be late in presenting its smiling 
countenance, but not so Demorest's Monthly. It is 
on hand for May, exuberant with novelties, brilUaDt 
ideas, fashions, in their multitudinous forms, illustra- 
tions, poetry, music, braid patterns, dress patterns, 
architecture, and a host of other valuable matter use- 
ful and Indispensable to every honsehold. $3 per year. 
W. Jennings Demorest, 473 Broadway, N. T. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, by Joha J. Thoinis. 
William Wood & Co., pabUshcrs, 61 Walker Street, New YorL 
Price $a. 

No living author has contributed so much to a po^u- 
lar knowledge of American fruit culture, as the veteran 
pomologlst, John J. Thomas. Many years have p-a^Naed 
since we studied, with much interest, and profit Lis 
first ** American Fruit Culturist,*' and now we gladiy 
welcome his latest, which embodies in addition to the 
valuable matter contained In his first work, the dis- 
coveries and experiences of the last twenty years. "VVt 
think we do not exaggerate when we say that the 
present is the most reliable and complete treatise cl 
the fhiits of America yet published. 
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WOODWARD'S RECORD OF HORTICULTURE for 18«8t 
£<lited bjr A. 8. Fuller, Author of the Forest Tree and Gtnpe 
CalturiBt, New York: G. £. A F. W. Woodward. Price $1. 

ThlB work commences with a review of the horticul- 
tural books that have been pnbllehcd during the year 
1S66, and proceeds with notices of the horticultural 
ma^^zines, at the same time mentioning the agricultu- 
ral press as faithful laborers and co-workers In the 
great field of knowledge in relation to the soil. The 
review of grape culture in the fifth chapter, cannot 
bat prove of great value to all vineyard ists and ama- 
teurs, giving a description of the leading varieties, 
with a list of those likely to prove of real value. This 
diapter is followed with a review of small fruits. Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, Cranberries, clos- 
ing: with a description of the dififerent ornamental trees 
and those most desirable of cultivation. 

We are agreeably surprised alter a hasty glance over 
this work just issued, to find so much valuable new and 
interesting matter condensed into the space of 124 
pas:es. It is the intention of the publishers to issue 
one volume yearly, and the object is to show the actual 
state of horticulture for each year, giving the names 
and descriptions of all new and valuable sorts, and 
discarding all worthless varieties. The public will owe 
the author and publishers a debt of gratitude for get- 
ting out this valuable work, which should be in the 
hands of every horticulturist in the country. The low 
price at which it is offered, puts it within the reach of 
every farmer and horticulturist For sale at this office, 
or by addressing the publisher*. 

THE HEAVENLY CHERUBS. 

This beautiful engraving has been received f^om the 
publisher of The Little CorparaL It will be sent to any 
person sending $8 and three names to that first class 
child* s paper. A. S. Sewell, publisher, Chicago, IlL 

THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER (Monthly.) R. P. Eaton As 
Co., Boston, HaaflL 

The publication of this valuable monthly is resumed. 

It is in pamphlet form suitable for binding, on good 

pax)er filled with interesting matter. 

TRANSACTIONS AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

We are indebted to Mr. Chambers, of the American 
iRBtitnte, New York, for a series of these volumes 
which abound in matter of a usefdl and practical char- 
acter, and are valuable acquisitions to our library. 

CATALOGUES, AC, RECEIVED. 

From Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Catalogue of 
Green House and Hot House Plants, Select Bedding 
Plants, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Ac. For sale at 
the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

T. C. Andrews, Moorestown, N. J. Catalogue of 
Small Fruits for spring of 1866. 

D. Landreth A Son, Philadelphia. Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1867. 

— Bheppard A Co., 214 Pearl Street, New York. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable Seeds for the Field 
and Oarden. 

J. 8. Collins, Moorestown, N. J. Catalogue of new- 
est and best varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, and 
other Small Fruits. 



G. E. and P. W. Woodward, New York. The Illus- 
trated Horiicultural Almanac for 1867. Sent to any 
address by mail for 10 cents. 

From James M. Matteson, Jacksonville, N. Y., des- 
criptive catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees for 
sale at the Jacksonville Nurseries. 

W. W. Chenery, Belmont-, Mass. Catalogue of stock 
at the Highland Stock Farm. 

£. D. and D. B. Reynolds, North Bridgewater, Mass. 
Circular &nd price list of Eagle Seed Sower. 

J. W. Bailey A Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. Catalogue 
and price list of grape vines for sale at the Adirondac 
Grape Nursery Vineyard. 

W. A. Flanders A Co., Shelby, O. Circular and 
price list of Italian bees sent free to any address. 

J. W. Manning, Reading, Mass. Catalogue of Read- 
ing Nursery. 

J. J. H. Gregory, Marblebead, Mass. Retail Catalog^ 
of Garden Vegetable Seeds. 

E. W. Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y. Wholesale Catalogue 
of Lyons^ Nurseries. 

Musia 

We have received a copy of the " Black Crook Waltz," 
by Thomas Baker. It is a composition of rare merit, 
and from its gpreat popularity in New York, we bespeak 
for it an immense sale everywhere. Price 50 cents. 

Also " Sweet Nelly," a song written and composed 
by J. £. Perring. The words and melody of Ihis song 
are very fine. Price 80 cents. 

Both of the above pieces are destined to achieve a 
wide-spread reputation among all lovers of good 
music. Published by William A. Pond & Co., New 
York, from whom they can be obtained. 

Our Exclianffes. 



Wb have received a large number of new agricultu- 
ral and horticultnnl papers commencing with this 
year, all of them filled with valuable information de* 
voted to agriculture and horticulture. Want of spaee 
forbids an extended notice, but below we give tha 
names of those now on our table. 

Monthly Advertiser for the Field, the Garden, and ths 
Workshop. Monthly, by D. Hcston, Publisher, Phila- 
delphia. Price 90 cents a year. 

The Practical Farmer of the Middle States. By Paschall 
Morris, Philadelphia. Published monthly, at $1 a year. 

The Southern Jianter starts anew with January of ths 
present year, after a long suspended intercourse with 
its old friends and patrons. It is published in pamph- 
let form, of 64 pages, by C. B. Williams, Publisher and 
proprietor, Richmond, Va. Price $3 a year. 

The New England Homestead, devoted to the farm, 
orchard, garden, and the fireside. Published monthly 
byH. M. Burt<fe Co., Northampton, Mass., at 50 cts. 
per annum. 

The Farmert' Advertiser , semi-monthly, by Plant A 
Bros., St Louis. Mo. Price $2 a year. 

Thr Western Ruralist, monthly. Edited by Lawrenea 
Young, and published by Raymond Lynch, Louisville, 
Ky., at $1 a year. 

7%e Fbrm and FKreHde^ a journal of agriculture, II* 
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erature, and the arts. Published weekly by 8. 8. Foss, 
Philadelphia. Price |2 per annam. 

Tfi£ Southern Farmer, devoted to agriculture, stock 
raising, &c. Price $2 a year. Published by M. W. 
Phillips & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

In the last number of Thb Fakmeb, we inserted an 
advertisement of Osage Orange seed, from one August 
Schmidt, London, O. From letters received from him 
and the style of his advertisement, we weVe led to 
believe that he was an honorable man ; but we have 
since learned that he has " skedaddled,'' and would 
caution our readers against addressing or remitting 
monies to him. We endeavor at all times to guard our 
columns against deceptive advertisements ol all kinds, 
and so far believe that none but this one has been In- 
serted from Irresponsible persons. We shall never 
hesitate to Inform our readers of those who fall to per- 
form what they advertise, as soon as we are cognizant 
of the facts in the case. 



THB mARKETS. 



\ 



RociiESTBR. April 28, 1867. 

FLOUR— White wheat, $17.00(^117.50. Ked, f 15.00(^116.25 

OKAIN -White wheat, 820(8^JJ40C. Ked, 810(§^15c Corn, 125c 
Barley, 11.25. ()at», 70<ai5c RytJ, 150c • 

HOPS— fiOr??'.6.5c. 

WOOL-— l<tf'h.5<lc. 

HAY— f 12(^,125. 

BHEEP SKINS-Prlme, |1.00®$2.68. 

PKOVISlONd— Hams, 12(??^Uc Lard, 12^1 8c. Butter, 20(^ 
26c. El'-s. is. Cheese, lT@19c Potatoes, 65(^750. Vnad 
apples, lOC^llc 

Neur York Marltets* 



BIPOSTED BXPRKSSLY FOE THK AKEHICAH FABMEB, BY S. BDWAKD8 
TODD, OF THE NEW TOEK TIMES. 

New York. April 22. 



BEEF CATTLE— Are in excellent request, and fat ones sell 
quickly at high figures. The supply of such beef cattle as are 
really fit for good beef Is not equal to the requirements of the 
trade. The number of first quality of cattle is always small at 
this season of the year, and beeves of this stamp are now selling 
for 16c@17c ^ lb., net weight Extras, of which there was not 
more than half a dozen for the week, sell for 18c(ai8Xc ^ lb. 
The lowest grades of beef cattle sell for 12c^l8o $ lb., net 
weight. Common cattle, 14c@15c ^ B>. 

A great many very poor animals are offered at every market. 
During a few weeks past, there has been a good supply of old 
stags, poor oxen, and thin, poverty-stricken steers, all of which 
were utterly unfit for slaughtering, except for dog's meat Such 
animals sell exceedingly slow, and at low figures. The number 
of beef cattle receive<l last week at all the yards is 4,808, which is 
less than usual, for the weekly supply. 

MILCII COWS— Drovers have but little encouragement to 
bring milch cows to the New York markets, as the demand is so 
indifferent, yet there appeared to be a little more activity than 
usual in the cow market during the past week. Some of the 
cow brokers stated that there is an improvement in prices of 
about $5 ^ head. The number of really choice milkers is exceed- 
ingly few. Yet, there were some beautiful, fine-looking cows at 
aome of the markets. 

A few cows were reported the past week as sold at $180 ^ 
head. A small number brought $100 each, and others were sold 
for $40(S^|50 ^ head, and some for $80(3^$90 each. Good milkers 
are in fair request, as many people are now purposing to purchase 
\ good oow for supplying milk and cream for their own families. 



The number of cows received at all the yards for the require- 
ments of the trade is about 90^ week. On some weeks, the 
number Is much less than that 

VEAL CALVES— The demand for really fkt calves is active; 
and' such animals sell readily for 12c<2^18c V lb., live, pn.ss 
weight Common calves were sold for about 10c@llc %i lb. live 
weight during the p»st week. There are large numbers of rui- r- 
abiy ptwr calves sold in market, that an? not worth mure thaa 
7c@Se ^ lb. A desiK'rate effort is made to m.iintain thr hi.'h 
prices for this kind of meat Calves that are " hog-dress-d," '<t 
removing the entrails and cutting off the head betore their car- 
casses are brought to market sell a few cents ^ lb. hijrh.r thin 
those that are weighed and sold alive. " Uo^-dressed " calves 
have sold during the week for about 18c(^15c ^ lb. 

The number «if" boles" offered for sale is unusually small, S9 
drovers and farmers fear exceedingly the vigilant banitiu-v Po- 
lice, who are lo<jking out for such immature meat. 

MUTTON SHEEP— Transactions at the sheep market^ are 
moderate, on account of the lai-ge number of extremely thin a;^*! 
poor sheep. 

Fat sheep sell readily at 9c(^10c ^ lb., live weight A virr 
few o!" the extra-fattened sheep were sold tor 10>«Jc ^ t>., Ine 
weight. Perhaps about one-third of the droves were sold i- L'.-b 
as 8c® 9c ^ lb., live weight There are so many inferior shttp 
that alter the best lots have been disposed of, business is txo, . .- 
ingly dull, and drovers find it difficult to dispose of the reiiitunis 
of their flocks from which the best ones have been sek-eu-.i slI 
removed. The price for good sheep is so firm that «kal' i?* are 
calculating' on more or less advance from the present Ikurts. 
There are not fat sheep enough offered to supply the requirtuKritJ 
of the trade. Butchers dislike to purchase poor, hali'-starv-j 
sheep. They prefer to puy two or three cents ^ lb., live wtiirl'., 
more for sheep that will make superior mutton, than to tike up 
with ordinary sheep at low figures. 

Sheared sheep are now lurivin^ in large numbers from Illino!* 
and other WesUu-n States; and those droves that are only Lu f-i; 
condition sell quickly, at remunerating prices. 

The number of sheep received at all the yards during the pi^t 
week is only 9,592, which Is below the weekly average for lie 
entire year. 

SWINE— There is not much activity in the Bwtne market st 
the present time; and the quality of the animals received j» 
rather inferior. 

The number of swine received at all the hog yards on 4C'A 
street, and at Coramunipaw, for the week is 16,988. During tin 
fQW past weeks the swine market has been rather unsteady. Ti-.' 
yards were well cleiu-ed of the offerings. On Monday, the 2:1, 
the market opened at IcQ^l^ ^ lb., live weight, for the It t 
Western corn-fed hogs. The saniequalitv, dressed, brotigiit '.' > 
9Xc ^ lb. Fairtog'iMxl swine were s«)lu for 6c(g»Tc ^ t^., ).-• 
weight, or 8^c(?rL9,^c dressed. Commtm and rough hogs, l.^e 
weight hrouglitWcg^Tc ^ lb.; dressed, the same quality, w«.re 
sold for SXc(9i9c ^ lb. Distillery -fed porkers were sold for T'.c 
@iH>ic ^ lb., live weight or d^{c<^U)c |J fl)., dressed. Miir^.t 
pigs sold readily at 8>.i:c ^ B)., live weight; dressed, same qu.^:/ 
were worth 9c@i9)^ %i lb. 

There is an untold amount of quarrelling among dealers 5b 
swine, as they find it dilflcult to obtain the price of fat hujgs i.: 
those that are not fit to slaughter. 

BUTTER— First-rate butter sells readily at a fair price: Vr.: 
there is such an unt«)ld amount of miserable grease, that the b'.'t'r 
mai-ket in general, is extremely dull. The following figures «... 
lurnish a correct idea of the condition of the butter market : 

Fresh pails ^ lb Si-^'^. 

Ualf-lirkin tubs ^ 0) 3<'< - " 

Welsh tubs, ^ lb 27cQ.- 

OLD CROP BUTTKB. 

Fine to extra State dairies, ^ lb o^c^r v 

Good to fine S tite dairies, ^ lb 'i.'e- % . ' 

Good to fine Welsh tubs, ^ tt) 2tV-'.. ., 

Common to fair State ir>e < „>' 

The demand for old butter has been more active during t" 
past week at the low prices for Eastern and export demand, a:.. 
the stock of really good old now on the market is very linvt 
although many dairies are still held in thec<mntry. New en • • 
in very smuU sui)ply for this period of the season, and rtc ; • 
are readily taken at quotations, with some retail sales of i-rc.^- 
Pails, at 40c for extra s*Mections. 

Large quantities of butter and cheese have been firmly keM - 
both citv and country, and wealth and credit fVeely exi'enii<i *^ 
sustain fictitious values, all of which has resulted in a \\r<ck ■' 
the old crop on the opening of the new, and also of forcing '.'• 
conviction on the vast dairv intcn^st of this country thiit .i -••*- 
of prices must be current that will enable all classes to bv o -• 
sumers, and that the period for high prices is passed. 

CHEESE— There has been aa active demand for cheese of ? 
perior quality, although the market closed with a dowawu.'- 
tendency. Fair lots s«.ll readily at the following prices : ^ 

Factory Dairies, Ist quality, State, ^ Tb iTo^ > 

Factory Dairies, 2<i quality, Stiite, |ilb 1 '">' ' 

Factory Dairies, Western, S lb IGo "- 

Farm Dairies, Ist quality. State, <^ lb ■ IT-' 

Farm Dairies, 2d quality. State, ^ lb ir>< 

Farm Dairies, Western,' ^ B) 1Ck\: -' 
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®11.50 
(Sa18.60 
^16.00 

@. 8.60 
(^ 6.25 
(§> 8.40 
(^. 8.35 



Owin? to the shortness of the English erop the last season the 
chiiso tiiKle has enjoyed a temporary advantaffo over butter, hut 
iintwitli^tandlufr the heavy and constant exi><>rt demand the old 
cro;) ij-closin? out in this'cuuntry and England at lower prices, 
«r 1 with a still downward tendency. The increase of factories 
f'>r ruxt sejison is computed at nearly one-third over last season, 
wliiili. with a fair season for grass, will give a product unpreco- 
dtnti'd iu amount. 

WHKAT AND FLOUR-Since my kst report, there has been 
a 4<>"d tlijrreo of activity in the wheat trade, aud with a little ad- 
v.iiKv »m loniior rates, and with a very liyrlit stock of choice 
fliiiiiir or winter, holders are Arm at the hitrliest rates. The city 
Bful [0c.1l millers are the principal buyers, alchou<rh several lots 
huve thanj.'ed hands on speculation. The tlernaiKl for White 
(.aiifoniia has been active the week past at $3.30(r/>.1 8.40 ^ bush- 
el. Our market is so poorly supplied with winter wheat, that 
the dtiiKind is sutTicient to take the cargoes as thev arrive. Bar- 
ley i.s liriHcr for bunded. Rye has again ljii[»rovea in value, but 
1> Inier at the close. Oats are held at hi^rlier rate.n. For Indian 
C"rn the demand has been good, and being much of It on specu- 
hit ion prices have ttuctiiated somewhat, closing tamely at yes- 
tfiilay s market. 

The f(»l lowing figures will give a fair idea of the state of the 
market at this time of writing:— 

^iirHTtinc flour, ^ bbl $10.20 

K\tra State 11.50 

K\tra(ienesoe 13.65 

>ui.. to extra Southern 12.00 

live flour 7.75 

Torn .M- al 6.40 

W nito Wheat, S bushel 8.10 

Ilr.l and .Vmb. Wheats ^ ba 2.40 

-Mi.veil Western Corn 1.29>^@ 1.32^ 

Yiil<»wCorn 1.26 (^1.33 

WniteCorn 1.28 @ 1.38 

I-y^- 1.47 @, 1.65 

i'l'ley 90 (3^1.22 

<^-^ts 71 @ 60 

With a £n*adual decrease in the stock of choice western flour, 
SM-i ih.' certainty of no material increase before another harvest, 
t;i.' trade for some time past have been confident of improving 
irice.s — this is being realized, and our quotations show a material 
K-lvarjce on all kinds, but more particularly on the better grades. 
>''tr (. aiif(»rnia bran<l8 the inquirv has increased, and the article 
(as was predicted) has become a favorite. 

DRIED FRUIT— Of all kinds sells quickly at the following 
figures : 

-\i'|'ie8. State, ^ lb Ilsl2 

Aijj.les, Western, ^ B) 9al0 

A, .[.lis. Southern, ^ lb 7a 8 

l'.-.A( hes. Southern, peeled, ^ lb 10al2 

1*. j<>hes, unpeeled, halves, ^ lb 15al6 

r< .*! hes, uni)eeled, quarters, ^ lb 13al4 

* 'irrri.s. New Pitted, per lb 46a50 

J>l.it"kberrio!i, per lb 23a24 

l:;i«]>herries, {>er lb *. 50a58 

i'iuuis, per lb 83a34 

AIM'LES AND CRANBERRIES— The following figures rep- 
ro-i.iit the prices for these kinds of flruit: 

A;»'.!cs. i-elected, per bbl $6.00a| 7.00 

A (Mtles, Western, per bbl 8.54>a 4.50 

A:.;il.s. Prime Winter, per bbl 6.56a 6.00 

( r.i/) berries. Eastern, per bbl IS.OOa 20.00 

Cran berr ius, Jersey, per bbl 12.00a 15.00 

Wool — Transactions in wool have been moderate since my 
Ja^t report and prices have fluctuated more or less. Choice 
V, .ols ^ell readily, while common grades sell slowly, with a 
I'.o-.vinvanl tendency in prices. Ordinary grades of domestic 
«1. < <e-> sell at 50;io4c for native and one-quarter Merino, 53a57c, 
;••:• one-half and three-quarters do., 5Sa(>4c for full-hIoo<l Merinos, 
an 1 G.">aT.K^ for Saxony fleeces; 80a40c for No, 1 Pulled, 40a50c 
i'>r v.iptrrtne do., and 50a55c for e.\tra do; 22a27c for common 
un A a-he«l California; 30:i40c for line do.; Iba82c for Texas, and 
A/mrican combing at 55a65c. 

I'OrLTRY — Fat poultry sells for enormous prices. The lol- 
l')\vin;r riirnres represent the usual prices for poultry at the pre- 
i^-rit writing: 

I •irk.-yH, per lb 24c@25c 

ioekeiis, do 21cfff/22c 

I>kUs per pair I.50<^1.75 

l-'.dGS — The demand la good, and prices generally are very 
irru. / 

I I r>ey, extra brands, per dozen 26c(7?^26Xc 

•t.ite .'irul I'enn., do 25o((?.2ficX 

>r, i i nary Western, do 24<'^f;25c 

V es t .-rn i>y Express, do. 2oe(5;J6c 

'.iiunia, do 24c(^25o 



Prime Beans, Mixed Parcels, per bushel 1 5f)(^o oo 

Peas, Canada, per bushel l.StSlAO 

POTATOES— Have been selling tolarablv well, at firm prices. 
But there Is now a downward tendencv. the IV.IIowing figures 
represent the prices now; but before the readers of Thk Amkri- 
CAN Fabmek receive my rejwrt, the price of potatoes will be 
much less than I have quoted. 

Peachblows, !^ bbl $2.75^.f3.00 

Mercers, ^ i)bl ^j^^ (^ 3.50 

Jackson W hites, ^ bbl 2 50 (7?^ '? 75 

Buckeyes, ^ bbl 2.00 ^ 2."50 

Dy c k m an , !0 bb 1 a 00 @ 4. 00 

Chilian Reds, new, ^ bbl 2.25 (fh 2.50 

bweet Potatoes, ^ bbl 4.00^ 5.00 

Special Notices. 

A Cahd to Invalids.- a clergyman, while residing in South 
America as a missionary, discovered a safe and simple remedy for 
the cure of nervous weakness, early decay, diseases of the urinary 
and seminal organs, and the whole train of disorder* brought on 
by baneful and vicious habits. Great numbers have been cured 
bv this noble remedy. Prompted by a desire to benefit the 
alflictcd and unfortunate, I will send the recipe for preparin? and 
using this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any one who needs 
it free of charge. Address, Joseph T. Inman, Station D, BiWo 
House, New Y'ork City. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Bates of ADVKRTtaixo- $2.50 per square, or 25 cents a line per 
month; one column, each insertion, $25.00. Displayed adver- 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same raten. Special notices* 
60 cents a line. 



I»I1E©EIIVE YOUR FRUIT. 

SPENOEE'S 

PATENT SELF-SEALING 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST RELIABLE. 
A. I»erf'eot ISuooess. 

The Easiest to OpeD and Closet 

Will Produce the Greatest and Most 

Perfect Vacuum, without which 

Fruit will not Keep. 

^^" Consult your interests and buy 
no other. 

COLEMAN ft BASNES, 
Eochester, N. Y, 

^s Hale, Frackelton & Co., wholesale ag't, 
^= Milwaukee, Wis. 
s" Eaton, Maguire & Co., wholesale ag't, 
Chicago, 111. 

F. Wetmore & Co., Detroit, Mich. 




CfSPENOER 



PATENT- 



ROONESTEfl 




BUCKEYE 

WELL, AND SO 



CUIiTIVATOR. 

^rpiL WELL, AND SO UNDERSTOOD, THAT HAM- 
X mon's Buckeye Cultivator is the great favorite among 
farmers and nurservmen. Unable to supply the demand the 
past season, a much larger number is now being mauufactured 
from a greatly improved pattern. Circulars sent free, price |10. 

Address, HEM AN B. HAMMON, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

my.lt Bristolville, Trumbull County, O. 



IMPORTANT 



AND TREE 



DEANS — Prime beans are scarce and sell at 



high 



figures. 



ri'f-^ are moderately quick, and prices iirm at the following 
ites: 

•une Boans, Kidneys, per bushel |i8.50<(^3.60 

ri'iio IJeans, Marrows, new per bushel 8.0O(f^3.50 

rime Beans^ Mediums, new, per bushel 2ib0(^.26 



TO FA RIVERS 
GROIVKRS. 

HOW TO MULTIPLY TltEES WITHOUT SEEDLINGS 
or Grafts at less cost, that grow four times as fast, and 
bear more and better fruit than those grown by natural means. 
How all seeds can be made to produce a double crop on any soil. 
What to feed cows to secure an increase of milk and double 
quantity of butter. These with other valuable information 
printed in a neat volume and mailed postage paid, for :J1. The 
first named being worth one hundred times the amount Ad- 
dress, H. J. VAN BOE, W Piatt Street, 
my It* Kochester, N. Y. 



ITAIilAN BEES. 

BENEDICT & DAGUE, Breeders of Italian Queen Bees on 
Kellev's Island, Ohio. Twelve miles from native bees. 
Bend for Circular. BENEDICT & DAGUE, 

my-2t* Bennington, Morrow County, O. 
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BERRY & THOMPSON, 

m>nurbctDren Ot tlie Celebrated 

CHORAL OiiANS, 



SMALL OKUSOEES, SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
8OHO0L BOOMS, AND FABLOBS. 



BERRY A THOMPSON htis ijnrsd na eipenu ta ftunlih 
tbe heat tuDifd cvei] iDAtrumfDt Ih&t caD b6 made, nbd the^ DaD- 
dldlj think Ib&t «verj DDpreJiidic&l muALclua will give tba pn- 

Tbe tnlelng oT (h« R* eds of Ibe Cljnnl Oixxnt It eonfldcd to 
xkIiuIIHc ihikIuiiiIo, {hlamrU m BiwiignwJ onninlst), whnM 
«r liuK lii'Q'iiiiu «•• occunnawd lo llw 1>ii'k Ukuan tune tliit h« Is 
BntKiIuH.il ii'lItiUi«rcvd/uLuillCyniund Id other Beed Inetni- 
mvntt: nnd h.v % wriei or aclnntiac e-ipcrlTiionts ountlnued 
thriiuiih a nuuibcr of n'»n, he tana auccvcilvd In producing n 

the bmt lit the Choml Organ tbu roond, puru, muslcoJ qualltjof 



Th.' oi'TA v'k COUP^R, oscd in the Choral Oi 

•tb,: Mixua'l Sub Babs, bltn.dlK<:d"br'u^ adds 

Thi'.T mi»l"7 noiiB hnt the moat •xpfTlBneed w 
wrt irarlk'iihir that only Uw best and nimt thuruuu 
nulrrlal)^ Khnll h^awdlnthe luanurneturo of lb« ' 
e>Na: andth.inlheTatinHmlalacnnsUiillvbelniT 
CttTEVini'ii Willi hava uwd Ihrin, ftnin Suneiintcnd 
balti^uti.iiiK T.;»ch«i> of Publle SchooH f »oU aa . 
UtoF tlie 1h'»t hirnnimd Miisiobina. thcro Is node 
CJIor.AL OI'GAN':^ aro la all respccu auperiortc 



TESTIMONIALS. 

From Fio£ E. 0, Timm, the Bminent iKaiuBt. 

Haw Yoiiic. Ootaber 1, isen. 

Harlnp carefully flijimlned your Chnrnt Orpiofi, 1 Li^e Errat 
IcQsum In ri-ciimincDdlou Ibi'Qi In tboM ilcrimuB oT purcha^Luj^ 

Kally c"<kI inatniinrnt 1'hc tuns la equal ti> the boat [ nvrr 
I'BTil. bi'lns devoid of that nediaeu » uLjoctluiutila gBOonllv 
1 luitiuio^u of that kind. 



In adillllmi to an g«r»nl>lr louch. I think thtlr 
r li'avi'b niithlni: to tir iltilnd. Wlaking yuu 
oain J011Z1 moat ruptclfiUlj', H 



Fiom Fii)£ Dslej, Teacher of Mnmo in Hie Fablic 
Bdiools, Newark, M, 3, 

KawAiK, September 29, lHt( 

I b«T« niipd TnaT Choral Ormna, bolh In niy faou» and In b-<mi 

of tbn Public tlehools In Diis city, when I luucb iiiusk, nnil Um 

tXfa *" rf' 'io" ta"'- .''"fi"lf'''dV"'' h" '^^"'*" '"S""' T''" 



Touni 



F. L ILSLEY. 



I ha«a examined yonr Cboml OT;»nc, and un detlxhiiHl hIA 
(hc>ni beyunil <ii]ir<>s>lon. All Iho »(,'ht ind ahade nf uimlrgi ,<i. 
nn-stinn that can bu obtained In a nva iDslrumvnt, In iMintiJ.^.d 
In lliu Chiml Orpini. ] am iisrticiiliirly nK'asvd Hllfa (hu w. rb- 
ina oT Itati imidiiatwd awi-ll. It la dtolJodljr odb of tliv grtautt 
iDjurwomunta in lieed Or^na. 

Youri very reapectmily, d. F. ILSI.EY. 
Dinetoriif UatK in Rtt, Dr. OrMbift ClmnA. Fourth Art 
WB FOLLY CONCUR IN THE ABOVE OPINION OF HE. 
Q. F. ILSLEY: 

J. B, BABTLETT, 
IHrtotor qf ^vtlsin Sm. Mr. Curtis'i CAui-cA, V^ SIrul. 

6. F. POWERS, 
' IHreetar </ Jfiuic in Jltc. Mr. Xittrtdgt-4 CK^rA. 

K. A. BARTLETT, 
Orgatiitl in Prttbylrrian Ckurch, WM Slrt^ 

From Mrs. OhriBtopher, formerlj Miss Iforion Mc- 
Gregor, the accomplished Organist <iS tbe 
Broadway TabBmade Ohuroh, N. Y. 






' Dlapuvin Indiitid ramijida ma of an uyva I>L.|4- 

Tbi- KTtdml«d ancll drner'oa psrllcular commend alloh. [t 
dlir.'nTiiaiiinrbcddvgreefrom anything I haie avnr bi.*unl.url 
iveryeffeelfve. 

The Chonl Onnn. I tblnk only n»d> lo be known lu be Ibt 
loatiwpLlar Insiruuieiiluf lla kind before the public 

Keapeettully yoa»i UARIOH CHlUSTOPlI££. 



FR.ICE LIST. 
Black Walnut, Oil Finished 

6 OetavoPorlnMeSlnEleSelRcfda (I 

-- ahk DimWe Set Keede 1 

VbelUei-ds 1 

le :^t IteedSi Two Blopa, half panrlt 
le Set Keeda, Two aiiipa, hill puicli 
a Sea Kovda. Blx BIniia, half pawlvi 

e Soli Reeda, Six etopalflill iwarlDL _. 

. Two Banki. Keys. Four tielaReedi,Kit)lit Sli^H, 

, Two UanlLs Keye, ifour' Soli Reeds, El^bt Blii'pa. 



Rosewood, Polished. 

LTB, single Bet Seeds »1' 

. iva Doulile Bet Riiila, Two Blopa, pbiin etue ^' 

fi Oolsve, Uoulile 8el Renls, Two Slops, pnueled case ■.:. 

a Octave. Ilunblo Sol Kc«K Two Stops, fiincy one •.'.■ 

■ Ocuve, Thrvo Sets Rents, Sli Slope, paneled caw S- 

Ocuve. Two BsBke Koyh Four SeU Seeds, KIght Sb.pa, 

plain case 4: 

Octnvc, Two Bants KeiB, Four Sets Reeds, Eight Stops, 

No one shonid purchase an Inttroment (^tUaUndwlL 
rtl Inii^cllng the CHORAL ORGANS, 
or* A libend discount made to Cleigymsn and Ssbb.>'J 
chools. 

^TThe Trade aupplied at jpeclal rslel 
^^ Agents wsnled In all the large Towns and CItlea. 
ef Wareroooia and Oenenl De[iot, at Iba Piano WsrenioiiJ I 
T. S. BEKBV, 
no, S93 arOBdiray, New Vork. 
To wtaonl all eiden for Orgsoa OI AgoDOlat shanhl b* oddrusxl 
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PERUTIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE! 



BAUQ-H'S 

havt bone ^ 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 




SA-XJOXi: Sz^ @OIV@l, 

Sole ProprUiort and Mawt^aetwen 

Delaware R.iver Chemical Works, 

Philadelphia, V. 8. ▲. 



For Wheat, Rye, Barley^ Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Buckwheat, Sorghum, Turnips, Hops, Gardeh Vegetables, 
and every Crop and PUnt* 

Especiallj recommended to the growers of 

STBAWBES&IES, EA8FBEBBIES, BLACZBESSIE8, 

And all Small Fruits. 



More thftn 18 years of regular nse apon all descriptions of 
Crx^is erovrn In toe Middle and Soathem States, has given a high 
diirree of popalarity tb this Manure, which places its application 
uovf^ entirely bejond a mere experiment. 

BAUGH'S RAW BONE 

SUPERPflOSPHATE OF LIME, 

li f minontlj a success as a Substitute for Peruvian Ouano and 
SiabU' Manure — and is offered to the Agriculturists of the Korth- 
eru and Eastern States as a fertilizer that will cheaply restore to 
the ^^ lil those essentials which have been drained from it by 
c jti-sUiit cropping and light manuring. 

li 1:4 very prompt in Its action — is lasting in effect to a degree 
BniitUitDud by any commercial manure in the market, and is af- 
r<ir<ie'l at a much less cost than bought Stable Manure, or Peru- 
vi.^ii (iiiuno. The labor involved in its use is tar loss than that 
m' ai -plying stable manure, while there Is no risk from the intro- 
duciiou of noxious weeds. 

ZW Farmers are recommended to purchase of the dealer lo- 
CT.u-il in their neighborhood. In sections where no de^aler is yet 
tv>Uil>Iii)hed, the Phosphate may be procured directly from the 
uuilui-9i;;ned. A Priced Circular will be sent to all who apply. 

Our NEW PAMPHLET, ** ITow to maintain the FerUlUy qf 
Amfrlcan Farmed 90 pages, giving ftiU information in regard 
to the use of manure, 4eo., will be fiiniished gratis on application. 

BATJOH, BS0THEB8 ft CO., 

General Wholesale A^nts, 
Ho. 181 Pearl 8t, and 4 Cedar 8t, 

Kew York. 
^^^ For Sale by Dealers In all principal cities and towns 
ihrou;?hout the United States and British Provinces, to whom 
farmers will please apply. mh-8m 

COOLER'S 

AMERICAN CHEESE TATS! 

tors PATENT, WITH eOOPES'S IMPBOVEMEITt. 

THESE VATS are now in use In every cheese district in 
the Union, and are conceded to be the hetA and cheapest 
Vdts In use. 

Al>o, MAPLE'S PATENT STEAM VATS, for huge ikctoriea, 
which are approved bv all using steam. 

A Is.., a nfw PATENT SCREW, for Presses, with BEVOLV- 
I>rG WHEEL, worked with a WOODEN LEYEB, and by hand. 
A great improvement Send for. Ciroolars. 

H. ft S. T. COOPEE. 
Watertown, N. T., Feb. 14, IMT. inh-4t 



SOUTH DOWN CO.'S PATENT 



She ejiWashTob acco 



THE BEST KNOWN EEMEDY FOE 

TI0K8, SOAB, YERMUr & POOT EOT, 

should be used by all Farmers on 

\m, INIMILS, & PLINTS. 



, — This pure preparation has been snecessfiiUy used for 
years, and never fails to produce the desired efiect when used 
according to directions. 

It urUl not tnjare t|^e most delicate animal. 

It will Improve tlie <|aalit7 and <|aantlty of 
UTooI. 

It kills TICKS on Sbeep. 

It cares SCAB on Sheep. 

It cares all SKIN BISEJlS£S on Anlnaals. 

It kills all TKKmiN tkat inTest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. ' 

^r* For FOOT-BOT it is a sure cure, used as a poultioe. 

}0r ONE POUND of tlOs Bxtraet will maks 
TlTEIiVB GAI^IjONS of ITask, and contains 
the strenctk ot KIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by Farmers. 

^VSold by aU Druggists and Country and Agricultural Steras. 

•IAME8 P. LEVIN, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

For Sale by K M. Llverraore, Cleveland, O. ; Bliss & Sharp, 
Chicago, 111.; Valentine <k lAurence, West Aurora, 111.; McCul- 
loch, McCord A Co., Lacrosse, Wis.; Clark A Hawlev, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Wm. Constans, St Paul, Minn.; Edward ft. Biggs, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Leonard A Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Jas. 
Jenks, Clearwater, Minn.; Dr. G. F. Townsend, St Anthony, 
Minn.; Ticknor, Tolman A Co., St Cloud, Minn. ap-4t 

JOHN M. PENDLETON, 

CoinmI..lon nerebant, 

FOR THE PUECHASE JUD) SALE OV 

DOMESTIC FliXCE AND PULLED 

WOOL. 

No. 45 Broadw^ay, Neiv Tork« 



Gaih Advuioei Hade. ConsiepuiieiitB Solioitad. General 
or Spedal Karket Bsporto Fnmiihed at BeqiiMt. 

H. F. YADL Cashier National Bank of Commerce, New York. 

MESSRS. J. BOORMAN, JOHNSTON A CO- New York. 

GORDON, MCMILLAN A CO., Cleveland. 0. 

W. P. WESTFALL, Cashier First National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

THOMAS ARTHUR. Cashier FlrstNatlonaL Bank, Newton, Iil 

MESSRS. FORD, DIXON A CO., St Louis. Mo. 

And to any Banker throughout the ooontzy having New York 
Correspondents. ap-fimo 



A UrORK ON SaVASH RAISING. 

XTOW TO SELECT THE LOCATION, PREPARE 



THE 



XJL Ground— What Manures to Use— How to apply them — 
How to PUnt, Cultivate, Gather, Store, Keep, and Market tha 
crop. Illustrated by several engravings, including a section of a 
Squash House. The work will be found as thorough as my trea- 
tise on Onion Raising. Sent to any address for 80 Cents. If any 
person on reading it, does not flnd* his money's worth, he may 
return the pamphlet and I will reAind the money. 

JAMEd J. H. GREGORY, 
^2t Marblehead, Mass. 
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HOB GRBAT FAISIIiT 8BWING SIACHINE. 



Groyer&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all others for the following reasons : 

1. They sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding 
of thread. 

2. They are more easily understood and need, and less liable to 
derangement tlian other machines. 

8. They are capable of executing perfectly, without change of 
adjustment, a much greater variety of work than any other 
machine. 

4 The stitch made by these machines is much more firm, 
elastic and dnrablo, especially upon articles which require to be 
washed and ironed, than any other stitch. 

5. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is much the most plump and beautiful in use, and 
retains thi» plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and Ironed until they are worn out 

0. The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, It will neither open, 
run, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fasten both ends of tiie Beam 
by their own operation. 

8. With these machines, while silk is used upon the right or 
face side of the seam, c<jtton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or dimibility of the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
Instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
and practiced, execute the most beautiful and permanent em- 
broidery and ornamental work. 

OSOVEB ft BAKEB 8. M. GO. 
485 Broadway, Kew York, 
ap-tf or, 48 State St., Bochester. 

INSURE IN THE BEST. 

THE UNION MUTUAIi LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of iwlicies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. HoUlster, Secretary. 

Assets, November 1st, 1866 12,112.704.42 

Losses paid to date 1,021,100.00 

Dividends paid to date .^. 467,119.00 

AVERABE ANNUAL DIVIDEND FOR FOURTEEN YEARS, 
Forty I»er Oent. 

This Company is one of the 

Oldest) Safest, and best Life Insurance Companies in tke 

United States! 

The secnrity ci its investments and the economy of its gen- 
eral management have successfully conunended it to the confl- 
dence of the public, and made 

Tl&e History of its Past, Its Promise for tlie 

Future. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plans 
of insnring, obigimal with itsklf, to which pablic attention is 
invited. 

It is purely mutual ; 

ALL THE FB0FIT8 ASE DIVIDEB AHITUALLT 
AMONG THE IHSUSEO. 

Call before insuring elsewhere. 
Agenta vranted. Address, 

EDOAB A. HEWITT, General Ag't, 

. 61 State Street, Albany, N. T. 

BOBIKBOK 9t FETTDTGILL, 

General Agents for Central New York, 
88 Arcade, Bochester, N. Y. 




IXas never failed, to take 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Knits Hosiery Complete, 

ANY SIZE OE 8HAP5--TIQHT OU LOOSE, PLAIN TJB- 

BED OB BALMORAL. KNITS THE HEEL, TOE, .VND 

GORE, AND SHAPES THE LEG. WIDENS OR 

NARROWS, WHEN AND AS FAST AS DESIRED. 

KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, RIBBED, 

AND FANCY FLAT WEBS. 

NO OTHER FA.MIIIL.Y JM^OI^rXE 

Can Do Any of these Things. 

Knita a great Variety of Stitches, and produces upwards of 

30 Different Articles of Apparel. 
WILL Kini A FAIK OP SOCKS IK 80 MIKVTES. 

A SCARF OE HOOD IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

A Child 12 years old can operate It, and make fW>m $12 to 91 S 
per week. Every machine VHirranted to work as pepresent«?<L 
Call and see machine in oi>eration at Salesrooms, 

176 STATE STBEET, BOCHESTEB, K. Y. 

Or enclose a stamp for Circular, Samples, and Testimonials^ Ad- 
dress, ' 

LAMB KNITTINB MACHIRE CO., R06HE8TEB, R. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 



LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 



READY RECKONEE. 



The most ftill and complete book ever publlshefT for STTTP 
BUILDERS, BOAT BUILDERS, LUMBER AIEIH 1IAM5 
and MECHANICS, beinjf a correct measurement of Scinitir,', 
Boards, Plank, Cubical contents of Square and Round 'li:n ., 
Saw Lojfs, Wood, «kc.. compri8<'din a number of Tables', to wh cii 
are added Tables of Wa*res by the months Board or Rent bv t •it- 
week or day. Interest Tables, &c. By J. M. SC:RIBNEK.' Au- 
thor of " Enginet'i's and Mechanic's Companion,*' " Enjoin* tr* 
Pocket Table Book," &c., Ac No book of its kind has evt r h;d 
so extensive sale as this. Over 800.000 copies have beon >«'. :. 
and the deiiinnd is constant and steady all over the United Staii?. 
Canada, California, &c. 
jRg^Prlce 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this anioun*. 
The book can be had of oooksellers generally throuirlv'it '"^^ 
United St^vtes. Book Assents will find this a very profit.-'.ble '.ri 
salable work to carry; It takes up but little room, and will b^W. 

Address, GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher. 

dec-tf Rochester, N. Y. 

THE 

MOTHER'S 

JOURNAL, 

AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

is a Monthly Ma^razlne for Mothers and the Household, embi lli^b- 
ed with Engravings and Music. It is practical In purpoM-. mi*^- 
stantlal In matter, attractive In style, and furnishes a stiilut..-/ 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in i i • ;r 
noble but difHcnlt work, and to make the household bealiL?. 
happy, useftil, and good, is the object of Thb Jouenal. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 

Five copies, $7. Ten copies, $13. Single numbers, 15 ceT5t«w 
Agents wanted In everv church, town, and village, to secure &ub- 
scrlbers. Direct all letters to MOTHERS' JOURNAL, 
eep'tf 500 Broadway, New York. 
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V[IIEERFRUITBtSK[T. 

noeolier's Patent, IMCay 31, 18G4.. 

FOR conrenlenee in picking: Sniall Fruits, and for their safe 
transportaciun to market, and beauty of arrangement when 
on sale, the 

has no equal. The Horticultural Exhibition of the American 
Institute, held at Cktoper Union, 1660, awarded the* 

FffiST MD ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our most experienced Emit Baisers 
and Dealers give them the 

PREFERENCE OVER AJVT OTHER BASKET IN MARKET. 

Sold hy the trade generallj, and by the Mannfaoturers. 

A. BEECHES ft 80K8, 

WeBtville, Conn. 

^S^ Send Stamp for Circular. ap-4t 

PliEailXJM 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

8EXT BT EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UVITEB 

STATES. 

FOE CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

F. P. BOTES ft CO, Chun Tree, Cliester Co., Fenn. 

Jy-tf [ [ [ 

FLiOlVKB GARDENS FOR THE IIIIIililON ! 

WILLIAM WEBSTEE'S 
New American Style of Flower Gardens. 

THE MOST EXQUISITE DESIGNS— in this Elegant Style, 
sent bv mail everywhere. Enclose, 25«€eiltil. and letter 
Rt^imp. and receive by return mail, a SAMPLE KEIj, with list 
of ^ecds. Address, WM. WEBSTER, Landscape Gardener, 
ftp Rochester, N. T. 

SORGHUM. 

THE AMERICAN SORGO MANUAL FOR 1867— contains 
full directions for cultivating Sorghum, mannfacturinc sirup 
and sugar, the latest improvements in machinery, and other in- 
r>r!n:iti<)n of great importance to all sorghum growers. Sent by 
in til for Ten Cents. Address, Bufl'alo Agricultural Machine 
W. .ik8, Buffalo, N. Y. ap-2t 

FOR SA.IiE. 

A FRUIT FARM and GARDEN of Twenty-two acreft. 
Terms, to suit the purchaser. Apply to or addresa, 

D. J. B. HOYT, 
dec-tf Gaines, Orleans Connty, N. Y. 



PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

0200 PER MONTH— AND EXPENSES PAID, MALE 
r^ or Female Agents, to introduce a new a/iid tiBtful ii^cen- 
t;on, of absolute utility in every household. Agents preferring 
t.) wurk on Commission can earn from $20 to $50 per day. For 
full particulars, enclose stamp, and addresa 

mh-8m W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 

-d f\ f\r\r\VEAR TREES. ALSO, all kinds of Omamen- 
JL \J A) \J\J tol Evergreens. 100,000 small Norway Spmce, 
antlSC^ other varieties. 100,000 Honey Locust for hedges— 5,000 
ft>r $25. 10,000 for $4&, For sale cheap. Send for Catalogue. 

J. M. MATTISON, 
ap-2t Jacksonville, Tompkins County, N. Y. 

THE COMPLETE FARRIER AND HORSE DOCTOR.— 
A book for* ev;ery Horse Owner. It gives remedies for 
every disease, and Rarey's complete system for Breaking and 
Training Horses : 128 large pages, illustrated, worth $5 to apv 
farmer. Mailed ft«e for 86 oenU; live for $1; 100 for $18. Ad- 
<ii eas HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. mh-8t 



BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 



For Sale at tbe Office of tlie Amerlean Farmer. 



American Farmer for 1864, bonnd 1.25 

Allen's Farm Book $1.50 

Allen's Rural Architecture 1.50 

Bridgman's Fruit Manual i 75 

Bridgman's Young Gardener's Assistant : 2.00 

Brown's Field Boc»k of Manures i.fto 

Bulst's Kitchen Gardener i.(X) 

Burr's Garden Vegetables 2.50 

Canary Birds, Manual for Bird Keepers fio 

Coles' American Fruit Book 75 

Dadd's Horse Doctor 1.50 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor l.'X) 

Danas Muck Manual i.oo 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 8.00 

Downing's Cottage Architecture 8.00 

Darlington's American Weeds and Useftil Plants I.75 

Everybodv's Lawyer 1.6O 

Farmer's Every Day Book 8.00 

Farm Drainage— French 1.50 

Field's Pear Culture 1.26 

Flax Culture 50 

Fuller's Grape Culturist i.fio 

Hop Culture 40 

Gardening at the South 1.25 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 1.6O 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Farrier 15 

Horse Taming, by Rarey" 16 

Johnson's Elements 1.25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 1.75 

Klippart's Land Drainage 1.60 

Kllppart's Wheat Plant 1.60 

Langstroth on the Bee ; 2.00 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1 00 

Miner's Poultry Book 60 

Miss Beeoher's' Domestic Receipt Book 1.50 

Munn's Land Drainer ". 75 

My Farm of Edgewood 2.00 

Onion Culture 25 

Our Farm of Four Acres 80 

Phin on Grape Culture 1.60 

Pardee on Strawberries 75 

Quinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 1.60 

Rogers' Scientific Agriculture 1.00 

Sloan's Homestead Architecture, 200 engravings 4.00 

Ten Acres Enough 1.60 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall 2.00 

The Farm * 1.00 

The Garden 1.00 

The House 1.60 

The Barn Yard 1.00 

The American Rose Culturist 60 

The American Florist's Guide 75 

The Miller 2.00 

Tobacco Culture 25 

Todd's Young Farmer's Manual 1.60 

Tucker's Annual Register 80 

Wet Days at Edgewood 2.00 

Woodward's Countrv Homes 1.60 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings 1.60 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine 1.60 

Woodward's Rural Art 1.00 

Wax Flowers 2.00 

Youatt on Cattle 1.60 

Youatt on the Hog 1.60 

Youatt on the Horse 1 J30 

OF 

SEEDS, 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1867. 

Ii now pabUslied, and will be forwarded by mail to 
all who desire, postage paid, for 16 Cents. 

IT is a beauUfhlly printed Annual of abont ONE HUNDRED 
PAGES, nearly 

ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

on wood, of choice flowers and vegetables, and a BEAUTIFULLY 
COLORED PLATE. 

It also contains aecurate descriptions of the leading floral 
treasures, and improved vegetables, with ftill and plain direc- 
tions for culture. Sent FREE to my customers •t 1866. 

Address, JAMES YICK, 

Jan-tf Bochester, H. T. 
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T. A. F. R. N. Y., E. 1866. 

1 HANDSOME PRESENT 

For Eyery Sabtoriber that will not as Aoxkt for THE 

AHEBICAN FABMER. 

y N01¥ 18 THB TIMB 

TO BO GOOD TO OTHBR8, AlO) OBT PAT FOB IT. 



Eooonraged by the liberal manner oar fHenda and agents have 
worked In extending the circnlation of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER daring the fall of 3866, we make the following liberal 
offers for the spring of 1867. Every reader of THE FARMER 
can now ofc^tain a Premium for very little trouble. The names 
for the large Premlams need not all be sent In at once. The 
Prizes will be sent as soon as the ftill number Is received. 

The following are the 
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BOOK PRIZES. 
For One Snbscribery and One Dollar. 

TUCKER'8 ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, FOR 
1867. Price 80 cents. Or, 

SCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOEL 
Price 80 cents. Or, 

THE HORSE DOCTOR, by Knowlton,— and ) p-,__ ^ _t_ 

HOUSE TAMER, by Rarey. f "^^ ^ ^^ 

For Two Subscribers, and Two Dollars. 

MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK:, (Illustrated.) 
Price 60 centsw 

For Three Subscribers, and Three Dollars. 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
1867. And 

SCRIBNER*S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK,— 
60 cents. 

For Five Subscribers, and Four Dollars* 

TUCKER'S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, 
SCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER AND LOG BOOK, and 
MINER'S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK. $1.10. 

on 
ROGERS' SCIENTIFIO AGRICULTURE. Price |1.0a 

OB 

EMERSON'S MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE. Price $1.00. 

For Fight Subscribers, and Six Dollars. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, by Jennings. Price 
$1.60. OB 

EVERYBODY^ LAWYER. Price $1.60. 

For Twelve Subscribers, and Nine Dollars. 

RURAL POETRY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
Price $8.00. OB 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, and 
EVERYBODY'S LAWYER, Price $8.20. 

For Twenty Subscribers, and Fifteen Dollars. 

AN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY, (selected from our list of 
books,) worth $&00. 

For Forty Subscribers, and Thirty Dollars. 

WEBSTER'S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, (Latest Edition.) 
Ice $13. OB 

^IFTY COLOBBD FRUIT PLATES, bound in one elegant 
xaoB. $1S.S0. 



BEED PREMIUMS. 

For 5 Subscribers and ^4. .$1.00 Packa^ of Choice 

FLowor Seeds. 
«* 10 " $ 7.50.. 2.00 " " 

"16 " 13.00.. 8.00 " " 

" SO " 15.00.. 4.00 " " 

**a4 •* 18.00- 6.00 " " 

" 80 ' «< 23.50.. 8.00 " " 

"40 «* 30.00.. 12.00 " " 



BAROMETERS. 



WoodmffB 



For 80 SniMicribers and $32.50 

Barometer. Price $io.oo. 
For 84 Snbscrlbcni and $25.50->do. da price $19. 
For 50 Snbseribers and $8 T. 50— do. da price $]S. 



SEWINO- MACHINE. 

To aoy one sending us 

Otie Hundred Names, and $T5.00, 

we will send a GBOVES ft BASEB SEWDTO KACHXITE, 
Prioe $65. These machines will be sent direct from the maaa- 
factory. Or, 

A KNITTINO llACHINE. 

To any person who will send ns 

One Hundred Subscribers, and $75.00^ 

we will send a LAMB FAHILT KIT ITTDTQ HACHIFE, 
Frioe 865. These machines will be carefully packed, and sen: 
direct from the manufactory. A book containing Ihll tnstructkir.i 
and particalars how to operate, and set up the work, will b« eeot 
with each machine. 



GRAVES' PATENT BEE HIVE. 

"We will give 

For 20 Subscribers and $15.00—1 Hive, $5.00 
** 80 • " *< 33.50-2 do. S.lH) 

** 86 ** ** 27.0O-1 do. 

and farm right, 10.00 
" 40 " « 80.00-8 do. 12.00 

" 50 *« «* 87.50-3 do. 

and right, with one swarm of Bees, 25.00 



CHORAL ORGAN. 

To any person who will forward,as 
Two Hundred and Twenty Names and $165, 

we will send a A 5 OCTAVE OSOAK, Single Bet Seeds. 
Black Walnut Caae, Frioe $125. 

'To any person who will send ns 
Tltree Hundred Subscribers, at 75 Cts. Sarb, 

we wiu giye a 6 OCTAVE OSOAH, Double 8et Beads, 2 
Stops, Full Paneled Case, Frioe $175. Or, 

A 5 OCTAVE OBOAV, Double Set Beeds, 8 Stops, 
Bosewood Case, Frioe $200. 

Write plainly name of Post Office and State. 

It Is not necessary that the names be all at one Pc«.t 
Office, or in the same State. We send Tns FABms to any State 
or Territory as desired. 

^^Semittances when invctioable should be made by Pom 
Office Order, or Draft on New York. 

0ir Postmasters, and all friends (tf agrlealtnral fanproremeTit 
•re reepectAiIly solicited to obtain and forward snbscrtptlor.i. 

Address, JOHN TITRNBli, 

Pnbllsl&er and Proprietor^ 

Koel&ester, If. T. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE, 1887. 



No 6. 



Ju^Ju»l OglerlosB Jnnel 
Bml OB our tIiIoii ud gMdan tu mhd. 
With eeUHi* of {wttuM. ud (uludi tt llowt, 
To an (II tht diTUfht ud wiHth* ill the honn j 

Tin th< monilBg, tha nl(ht. ud tha aonaUnT < 
Shall UUaf th^pnHM^Obe>lltifIllJIUlaI 



JoDa, Jnoa I long «iiin<n( Jnna t 
Oar baarta an In waiting, our nerta* ar* In buia. 

Wa Owl In aach pnlaa of tbt 1JfB-(lTiiig blood ; 

Wa ««• In tha la^vaa ud tha alow-blntliig bud, 

A banld whlnh talli us wa'ra grutad tha boon ; 
TlMa haaun to maat oa, O heaatUul Jooa. 

Jnna, Jnna 1 O bloMomlng Jnna t 
Tour air I* all laphyr, jonr blida all In Moa ; 
T..a tklminM j^on'ta baantlea like roaa palala down, 
Tni tbar gUnt jam blr Inuea Ilk* garni In a orowti, 
Thr gloriea ta tiuiluC, may Ihde all loo mod, 
Bnt ther l°*'> ■ aweat mamoi;, roaa-tlBtad Jnna I 
BWfHi, Ma^ 9.J.: 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

I>UBilia April, uid up to the middle of Ma^, we 
have bad in thii secdoD notbiiig but a contlnoatlou 
of wet weather, and oo far the prospect has been 
aajthing but favoimble to work on the farm: 
the result is that sowing and planting will be 
orowded together. Thia ahowi the Importance and 
advantage of being prepared to do the work in the 
most expeditious and thorough manner as soon as 
the state of the weather will allow. The great 
value of underdraining has been dearly demon 
strated daring this protracted spall of bad weather, 
such soUs bdng In a short time freed ftom the 
overpliMofwateT,andlnacondl^Dta work — while 
sdjoiningsiulniinsil land has been so saturated that 
considerabte time has been lost in waiting for the 
evaporation of the great amount of water fallen this 
epring. 



It will be well to lo(^ carefullj over the " work" 
for the farm and garden In the two last nombera, 
and finish at onoe anj portion that we have been 
unable to attend to. Manj hints and snggesUous 
therein contained, can yet be pat in practice, and 
should meet with prompt attention before the sea- 
son of harvest comes upon ne. 

HonsEB — should receive extra care and attention 
at this time. See to it that thej are not overworked, 
and that thej are fed at regular hours. E^eep 
them well groomed, and take every care of them. 

Shrakino should be done by an expert hand. It 
will be to advantage and profit to pay a good man 
extra pay for doing the work vrell, than to hire k 
poor workman and give him only his board. 

Pios require to be kept In good condition. If 
turned oat In clover fields, ring them first. Pork 
will probably command a higher price next winter 
than last, and therefore it will pay to n^se all we 
can. and have a supply to meet the demand. 

Bbbb. — Of coarse every hlthfol bee master has 
before this thoroughly renovated his apiary. Sur- 
plus boxes should be eapplied to all hives at onoe, 
with a spacious commanlcation with the main hive. 
This Is the swarming month, therefore much atten- 
tion is required. Bee that your hives are in readl- 
neoB to receive the disloyal portion of the family, for 
they come forth like a thief in the night. No 
one knows the day nor the hoar. It Is very rare 
that a swann will abscond when a hive is given 
them immediately on alighting. Hives ehoald b« 
kept in a cool place, and thoroughly washed With 
salt and water. Sprinkle the bees well with cold 
water before dlsturbiog them ; also while they are 
entering the hive. Remove at once to their perma- 
nent location. Nowcovor the hive withgreen grass, 
or bows wet well with cold water. Few beee will 
fly to the woods with this treatment, but will com- 
mence workln boxes much earlier by placing {deces 
ol nice comb la the top of the boiee. Artificial 
swarming U muclt preferable to natur^, bat ia very 
little practiced. The operation requires some skill, 
which every apiatlan should onderstand. 
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Fences. — ^Keep a sharp look-out to the fences 
that cattle do not hreak into the grain fields. A 
broken rail or weak spot xnaj tempt onmlj animals 
to wander, and do a great deal of damage in a short 
time. In going aroond the farm, watch the fences 
closelj, and repair any spot that needs it at the 
time, which will save mnch annoyance. 

bcFLBMENTs for harvest work should be got 
ready in good season. In purchasing buy none but 
the best.. A poor article will be dear at any price. 

Roots. — ^Turnips, rata bagas, carrots, parsnips, 
&0., should be sown extensively to feed to stock. 

Weeds will now appear on all sides, and should 
meet with sudden destruction. Hoes and cultivators 
should be kept going to destroy these pests. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE FARMER'S 

LIFE. 



Those inexperienced in agricultural pursuits are 
liable to faXi into the error of supposing that there 
is little in the life of the farmer to develop his 
esthetic nature. That he is subjected to an unvary- 
ing round of drudging toil, in sunshine and storm, 
* in dust, and dirt, and mud, as the state of the 
weather develops those various conditions of the 
soil. They think that this life of unending toil 
has a tendency to sear over the finer feelings of his 
nature, rendering him coarse, stupid, vulgar, nar- 
row, niggard — unfit to be the associate of the gen- 
teel, the educated, and the refined. 

Ideality, or a capacity for appreciating the beau- 
tiful, is a sentiment implanted in the human soul by 
its Creator, and like all other sentiments or facul- 
ties, is much larger, naturally in some than in 
others, and is much more rapidly developed under 
favorable, than under unfavorable influences. The 
question then is — are the influences which surround 
the farmer in his every-day life, such as are calcu- 
lated to develop his love of the leaut^fvl, or other- 
wise? 

It can scarcely be doubted that nature^ in her 
varying and wonderful works, operates more power- 
fully in drawing forth and exercising the love of 
the beautiful, than art, in her works. If this is 
admitted, what class of men, are brought by their 
vocations into more intimate relations with Nature, 
than farmers? From the time in early spring, 
when the first robin or bluejay sings his glad songs 
of welcome to returning spring — ^when the peeper's 
mournful notes are first heard in the distant marsh, 
when the earliest fiowers open their beautiful petals 
almost in the border of receding snow banks, on 
through the season when the air is laden with the 
lerfume, and the eye is almost oppressed with the 

\ried beautite of blossoming fiowers, shrubs, orna- 

ental and fruit-bearing trees, and the emerald hue 



of the fresh grass and growing graiBS» ooven the 
earth instead of the white mantle of winter— into 
the seasons of development and maturity* when the 
golden colored grain in one field, contrasts with the 
green corn in another, and all with the varied tints 
of the different species of forest trees ; and bo on 
through the sadder beauties of the declining je&r, 
and the sterner sublimities of winter, the life of the 
farmer who has the love of beauty in his soul, is a 
succession of experiences, tending to gratify, and 
develop that sentiment. 

Farmers are lees expressive of their emotions than 
they who live more in society, and have their social 
and conversational fiiculties more cultivated, but 
they are not devoid of strong emotions, an ardent 
love of the beautiful in nature, and a quiet, peren- 
nial enjoyment of those beauties, much more real 
and profound than thaf of the townsman who 
spends a few weeks in summer amid rural scenes, 
at first going into raptures over them, and wonder- 
ing at the stupidity of those farmers who do not in- 
dulge in similar expressions, but soon growing 
weary of the dullness of country life, and longing 
for the excitements of the city. 

Much of the truest poetry ever written, was in- 
spired amid rural scenes—some, while engaged in 
the employments of the farm. Bums composed 
some of his sweetest songs at the plow handle, and 
wrote them down when he retired from labor at 
night. We have known those who have grown 
gray in the labors of the fium, whose dress was 
coarse, whose manners were rough and uncouth, the 
grasp of whose horny, toil-hardened hand though 
warm and cordial, was awkward, and whose pref>enoe 
was repulsive to a man of culture and refinement, 
and yet whose souls were ever alive to the beauties 
of nature. Although for threescore years and more 
they had greeted the return of the sacoeesive sea- 
sons, they never grew weaiy of their beauties, but 
hailed them as an unfailing source of joy, and of 
gratitude to the Author of Nature. 
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The seed having been planted, the crop will 
require no more care for a month, or until the plants 
have attained a growth of two or three inches. As 
the seed is a long time in coming up, and the 
young plants are longer still in getting fairly started 
in their growth, and withal are hardly distinguish- 
able firom the "summer-grass" which generally 
starts with them, many become discouraged at tbxj 
period, and plow up their ground — ^when by the 
exercise of a little care and patience, they might 
secure a good crop, and be well repaid for their 
trouble. This particular time, when the plants are 
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JDst beginning to grow, la (JU timt ^t raqnices 
*Jie nuMt mn uid troable, aa th« planta, U cuefnlly 
attended nntil they begin to grow, will take cue of 
^hemsalvek aAerwuda. 

Aa eoon u the planta «ra two or three inohee 
high, the patoh shoald be euefnlly bat thorooghlf 
cleaoeed of all weedi, graBs, Ac, that may baTe 
made their appearance. Tltie Is best done by nm- 
ning a light farrow as eloee u possible to the row, 
throwing the dirt away from it, and leaving it ao 
for a few days, nntil the rows shall have been hoed 
and cleaned, ind then throwing it back, taking care 
not to cover ap the plants. The rows should be 
hoed, and all grass and weeds taken out by hand. 
Where the cane has come up very thick, some of It 
may be removed now, bat -the regular thinning 
ebonld be left awhile longer. 

After the ground Is well cleaned and mellowed, a 
light dreasiiig of mannre on the hills, (unless it was 
applied at the time of planUng,) will be foond VS17 
benefidal. Hake a mixture of ashes, plaster, hen 
manure, poudrette, or other like Babatancea, and 
apply a gUl or leu, according to lie strength, to each 
hilL Make It very fine, and apply directly around 
the plants. 

The thinning ahonld be done when the plants are 
four to rix inches in hight. When the billB are 
three or four feet apart, Sve or eii stalks may be 
left in a hill. It is much preferable, however, to 
have two or three stalks every foot, (rows four feet 
apart,) as the stalks have a better chance of grow- 
ing large and coarse, than when they are crowded 
by having alarge number in a hilL If it la deured 
to raise a large quantity on a small piece of ground, 
make the rows aa ctoae as they can be conveniently 
worked, and have only aiugle' stalks st a distance 
of five or riz Inehea in the row, and then keep them 
anckered- In thinning, only the beat plants should 
be left, removing the small and sickly ones. 

Suekeriag is an operation that is generally dis- 
pensed with In large fields, bat In small patchea it 
may be done with great advantage to the crop. If 
the grower haa time to attend to it. It consists In 
removing the ride shoots or anckers which apilng 
up from the base of the stalk. Although these 
auckersgrow almost sa large as the m^n stalk, it ts 
better to have them cut out, as the crop will grow 
and ripen more uniformly without them. After 
the thinning and aackering, the ciop needs only an 
occaeional plowing until it is three feet high, after 
whlcli the plow should not touch it. It is then 
"l^d by," and requires no farther care until har- 
vesting, at which time I will continue these Articles. 

It is said a crop of sweet com Is more valuable, 
acre for acre, for feeding animals, and quality of 
meal for domeaUe pnrpooes, than Indian com. 



HOP CULTURE. 



Uila ud yamuls Hop Tina 

HoFH ahonld property be put Into the gronnd tn 
the fall — some time in October or November, In order 
to be ready for an early start In the spring. When 
this ia done, if the after treatment la what it should 
be, a &lr, paying crop, may be harvested the enaalng 
bll. When planted in good season tu the spring. In 
April or Uay, a partial crop may stiU be expected 
in the Ml, If the vines are staked, and the soil is 
kept mellow and free from weeds. This condition 
is best attained by coltivating some low, hoed crop, 
between the Ulla the first season, during which the 
vines are vwy generally allowed to run at random 
over the gronnd, and are bmlaed and torn with the 
cultivator when any onltivation la attempted, and 
choked with weeds when utterly neglected. 

Tines trained In this manner invariably tkil to 
reach the maturity and perfection which a more 
conrfstent cultivation would Insure, and thla diSbr- 
enee la not merely noticeable during the first aea- 
aon. Very mach depends, even In relation to the 
quantity and quality of the crop harvested In the 
following year, upon the treatment bestowed on the 
young plants. Indeed, the diSbrence between hops 
nnder good oolUvatlon, and those grown In Ui« 
naual manner the first aeaaon, la so strikingly appar- 
ent as to make them reaemlde diSbrent vaiietim. 
Althongh It is well to stake the yard, and onltl. 
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Bhonld be Kvoided. Hoed ciop« will necwutate 
good caltlvatloD to ths crops while pftjlng their 
Dint wAj, Onl; low, hoed eropa, however, should 
beeelected. Beans «nd potatoes ore better adapted 
to thii DBS than com. Com growB ao high aa to 
hinder the beneficial action of the atmoaphera upon 
ths ^onng vine, absorbing the ammonia, and with 
It nil the eolntarj eBbct which might otherwise be 
brought to bear apou the vines. If com is used, it 
Bhonld not be placed nearer than three feet to the 
hops, and then It is more objectionable than the 
hoed crops. 

The stoke* osed Bhonld be peven feat In hight 
after setting, the same thai ore lued permanently in 
the jord. Twine will not be required the flnt sea- 
son. The twine should be trained over the stake as 
represented in ths accompanying ilhistiatioa. 




Twliwd Stiku. 
The male or stamlnate plant represented at the 
left of onr first iilastration, is sometimee planted 
promiscnonsly with the female or pistillate 
plants, which are cultivated for the frnit, 
nore generally the male hills ore set 
at every ^ghth or tenth hill. In thehorl- 
Bontol hop yard the female plants are all 
trained low on stakee, while the mole 
hills alone mn on long poles. 
Baskets are more convenient than bins 
Ilil* Hep. for picking hops, when the vines ore 
mot ant. Those shown in oar lost illnstratioD, hold 
five bnshelB, grun meoatire, bat are fbrn-boBhel hop 



Bop BHkat 
boskets. These baskets are mann&ctnied in Boch- 
eMer, at fS.SO per bosket, of tinpeeled will«w. 

The floods have caused great damage the present 
season to the sugar lands of Louisuuia. many of the 
'-est plantations being completely ruined by the 

erflow of water. 



A DISCURSIVE LETTER. 

Eds. Am. Fakmer:— In yonr Ibbus for May, a 
oorrespondent, " D. B. P." of Bethany, N. T., makes 
this inquiry : 

"Can yon t>r any of yonr oorreapondents give me 
soy InfornuUon about a destmctive pot&to slui; or 
BD^l — not bug. A small patch of tbe Elarly S';!)!!?! 
obtalnedabrood the pSBtaeaaou was very much Injured 
by the ume. Any Information will be thanklully 
received." 

Tou call upon me to answer this. Now, If I hsd 
not an every day experience in the receipt of josl 
such questions, I should despair of even' stlempling 
to answer from such loose data. Did the insect in- 
jure the leaf, stalk, blossom, or tuberT YoD sarit 
was "not a bug." Are yon sore It was a " sing or 
snail" t Might it not have been a beetle In the Ur- 
Tol State. Of conree, we cannot be expected lo letl 
what the insect was without a better description, 
bat we avail onrselves of the Yankee privilege, ami 
jfveM it was the insect sdentificolly termed Lrrnii 
trUintata, or, Tliree-Lined Beetle, and which we, of 
"down Bast" call " onr potato bog," to difningdsli 
It from the Western " potato bug" or Doryphora 
y^-linfota, popularly called the ten-lined spearman. 
If we are correct in our gnesa the Insect In its larval 
or " worm" state, was found feeding on the learM 
of the potato. They are about a quarter of an incb 
long, oval, largest In tbe middle ; of a dirty, yellow- 
ish color, with brownish black head and feet. Ai 
they feed, they cover themselves with their void 
inga, which gives them a filthy appearance. After 
eating a short time they enter the groond, chauRc 
to pupB, and In a few days come forth perfect in. 
sects or beetles, a qnarter of on Inch in length, of a 
yellowish bnff color, with black eyea, two block 
spots on the thorax, and three black tines on the 
wing covers. Does the above description of the lar- 
val agree with your " slug"t If not, please caWh 
some of the "varmints" next snmmer, put them in 
o box with a good supply of potato leaves, and send 
to my address. Perhaps with the culprit before mc 
in proprut pertcna, I maybe able to identify him. 

To Keep Mkefrom Oirdlijtg Applt Trees.— TaU 
yonr inquirer in the same number, who asks hov 
to prevent mice from girdling trees Id the winter, 
if he will tread the first snow down firmly around 
bis young apple trees, the mice will not injure them, 

MiUert in MaiTie. — We are just entering nixin 
thefsprlag campaign. Up to this date, (May 3d.) but 
very little forming has been done, bat now the ground 
Is in fair condition, the &oBt is nearly out, and sprip^i 
work, planting, sowing, and seeding will be pushed 
rapidly forward. The season is nearly ten days Iat«r 
than the overage, no leaves yet, and no proepect of 
posture feed for ten days more. May came in with 
o heavy rain storm and a violent thnndei shower, 
clearing off cooL 
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Markets. — The produce market is quiet, and bat 
little doing. Potatoes, 80 cents for Footes ; $1.25 
for Sebecs ; 65 cents for colored varieties. A large 
acreage will be planted to ]>otatoe8. Hay, $20 to 
$30 a ton, and very scarce. It is a general texnark 
among fiBirmers that hay did not " spend" well last 
winter. Butter, 25 to 80 cents per pound. Oats 90 
cents a bushel. Apples none. Barley, $1.10. Milch 
cows, $45 to $75. Sheep, $5. 

State CoUsge, — As regards the Maine State Agri- 
cultural, I can only say everything is in ttatu quo. 
A new board of trustees, seven in number, have been 
appointed by the Governor, and the appointments 
do not give satisfaction, as at least six out of the 
seven have never done anything to prove their abil- 
ity to perform the duties of the position. 

liailraada. — Our State is alive and excited upon 
the question of railroad communication, and routes 
are projected in all parts of the State, which if con- 
structed will do much towards opening up and 
developing our resources and encouraging our vari- 
ous mechanical, agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. 

A New JP^ertUizer, — The farmers of this county are 
making preparations to use a new fertilizer or plaster 
this spring. It is made of a mica slate stone found 
common here, and ground in the mills similar to 
common plaster. It was successfully used in several 
cases last year. Speculators need not all apply at 
once. 

BeUlMti M«. G. K. a 

SOUTH AMERICAN DUCKS NOT MEN- 
TIONED IN POULTRY BOOKS. 



wumir VOB ram aiobioah yabmmb. st ol x. bboht. 



Patctgonian Duek. — One of the most angular 
birds is the Steamer-Duck, as it is called by the 
sailors. Before steamboats were in use, this bird 
was denominated from its swiftness in swimming 
on the surface of the water, the Race Horse; the name 
frequently occurs in Cook*s and Byron's, and other 
voyages. It is a gigantic duck — ^the largest of the 
ocean ducks. It has the lobated hind toe, legs 
placed fjEur backward, and the characteristics and 
peculiarity of this bird is the shortness and remark- 
ably small size of the wings, which not having suf- 
ficient power to raise the body, serve only to propel 
it along through the water, and are used like pad- 
dles of a steam vessel. Aided by these, and its 
strong, webbed feet, it mdves with astonishing velo- 
city. It would be no exaggeration to state its speed 
at from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. The pecu- 
liar forin of the wing, and the short rigid feathers 
which cover it, together with the power this bird 
possesses of swimming a considerable time Under 
water, constitute a striking link between the genera 



Anas and the aptenodytes. • The largest found 
measure forty inches from the extremity of the bill 
to the tail, and weighed thirteen pounds. It is very 
difficult to kill them, on account of their wariness 
and thick coat of feathers, which is impenetrable to 
anything smaller than buck shot. 

Plata Ducks. — This appears to be a variety of the 
Musk family, natives of the tropical regions of 
South America, and takes its name from the river 
La Plata. " The original stock of these new and 
superb species," says A. M. HaJsted, " was brought 
from the river of that name, about five years ago 
by a sea captain, who bought them of the natives 
for the table, but noticing their great size, and fine 
table qualities, he kept two trios, and brought them 
to the port of New York. A custom house officer, 
the son of an old miller, saw them on the vessel and 
got possession of them. I saw them on his place, 
and bought one trio, and got control of the balance 
for a term of years. They are of the Musk species, 
still they, are very distinct from the common Mus- 
covy. A Muscovy drake rarely weighs over twelve 
pounds, while a full-grewn Plata will rarely weigh 
as little. Another distinctive peculiarity: I have 
kept them in the same yard with the Aylesbury, 
penned them in the same coop, and never have a 
cross. The drakes never notice other breeds when 
they have their own to mate with. 

" The Muscovy will roost on trees—the Plata 
always on the ground. The Muscovy drake will^y 
all his lifetime— the Plata never, after six or eight 
months old. There is also a peculiarity about the 
eggs ; they require five weeks to hatch, and the 
eggs of the young birds are not so sure to hatch as 
those of old birds. They are the best layers we 
have seen. Our first year*s stock was two drakes 
and four ducks. The ducks conmienced laying in 
March ; three of them were set in May, and brought 
off broods, "the fourth also wanted to set, but was 
taken up. The total number of eggs was a little 
over 260. 

"For culinary purposes they are unequaled-^ 
flesh being juicy and tender, with none of that 
strong, rank taste, peculiar to most of the laiger 
kinds. 

♦' They frequently attain a weight of twenty-five to 
thirty pounds per pair, and there have been instances 
of exceeding that weight. The dressed weight of 
young drakes has often reached sixteen pouBds, 
and we have not a doubt but they could be made to 
weigh twenty pounds if fully fattened. 

" For their immense size they are unusually small 
feeders, not eating as much as the oommon breeds. 

" The colors of the Plata ducks are white and 
lead, with occasionally one murked with black." 

Bbad» the» as(— page dOOi 
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TROUT RAISING. 



WKTTSN VOK 
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Eds. Fabmbr -.—The Bubject of trout breeding, 
appears to attract the attention of Bome who bare a 
favorable location for that parpose. It can not be 
expected that all wiU saoceed who make the attempt. 
If they fiedl, perhaps it may be owing to the water 
being unfavorable to trout breeding, or the applica- 
tion of the water is not right. If an individual has 
a spring that will pass water, and will fill a hole 
from two to four inches, and will stand at a temper- 
ature of from 40 ® to 60 ® , one may with proper 
fixtures and close attention, succeed in raising trout. 
If he has a ravine where a dam is built across it, 
and flows over one acre of ground, by building a dam 
say six feet high, he will find the water wiU not 
remain at tha temperature for trout. Part of the 
season the water will be too warm, and part of the 
season too much frozen. Nor will he be able to 
control the water at all times — in a freshet he may 
lose his fish. Those who adopt the above plan 
will not saoceed. 

With the above amount of water, two or four 
reservoirs, ten feet wide, fifty feet Ibng^ and one foot 
deep at the upper end, and four feet deep at the 
lower end, can be made, with a good gravel bottom. 
They need not be stoned up. If four reservoirs be 
built, the water might pass out of the upper two 
into the lower two. They should be secured from 
all depredators— even ducks and frogs. With the 
above fixtures one would be prepared for trout 
breeding. If the reservoirs are to be stocked with 
trout from three to six months old, all ol the ponds 
or reservoirs may be used alike. All trout over 
one year old should be kept by themselves, for if 
put with those less than a year old, they will be 
devoured by the older ones. They may be fed on 
thick milk, almost any kind of meat — Oliver is their 
fiiTorite food. Well attended, one thousand trout 
in each of the ponds can be made to weigh a pound 
or more in four years. 

ExEHFT moK Taxation. — The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has decided that wagons, carts, 
and drays made to be used for farming or lumber 
purposes, and baggage or express wagons made for 
carrying freight exclusively, and not to be used as 
pleasuje carriages, are by the act of March 2, 1807, 
exempt from taxation. 



Dip the tips of nails in grease, and they can then 
easily be driven into any hard wood, where other- 
wise they would double and break. 

French &rmers say that in districts where the 
pigeon is the most abundant, there the wheat 

lids are the deaneet ailid the crops most prolific 



FISH BRECDIHC. 
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On a Tery large migdrity of all farms, and ooun^ 
seats of five acres and upwards, throughout New 
England, Canada West, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and a great deal of territory outside of thoae 
limits, some half a dozen of our best Tarieties of 
American fr«sh water fish may be propagated by 
artificial breeding at a very trifiing exi>en8e, and 
with less trouble than raising a brood of chickens. 

If we would discard fh)m our tables one-half tho 
meats that we aro in the habit of gor^g^g ourselves 
with, supplying its place with fine, fresh fish from 
our own preserves, at less than a quarter the 
expense of meat, there would be infinitely fewei 
dyspeptics, feeble, failing women, fewer funerals, 
lighter doctor's bills, and very many more hale, 
healthy, robust men, women, and children. 

And then what a convenience, to be able anywhere 
in the country, remote from market, at any season 
of the year to command fi>r the table a mess of fine 
fr^sh fish, direct from the water, at an average cost 
of less than two cents per pound. And besides thia 
advantage, having our fish pond a fairy lake as 
ornamental in summer as we choose to make it ; in 
winter a delightful private skating park for the 
young folks, and a source of supply of pure crystal 
ice for summer stores. 

A small sum of money invested in a pond for 
breeding fish artificially, either for sale or home con- 
sumption, will pay better than any other invest- 
ment in the world. 

Being familiar with the habits, characteristics, 
and reqmrements of most of our American fresh 
water fishes best adapted to pond breeding, and also 
with the construction of ponds and artificial pro])a- 
gation, I shall have pleasure at all times when I can 
do so, in giving such information as I possess, 
either by drawings, specifications, written directions, 
or if within reasonable reach, personal superintend- 
ence, upon application through the publisher of 
Thb Amebican Farmer. 

Thb far filmed Shorthorn herd of Samuel Thome 
of Dutchess County, has been sold to J. O. Sheldon, 
of Geneva, with the exception of two bulls. Forty 
animals were sold at the average price of $1,000 
per head. 

The cattle plague has again broken out in Europe 
It seems to be confined tb one district in England, 
namely. South Holdemess, Yorkshire. At one time 
it was thought to have entirely disappeared. 

On dU, that a few radish seeds planted With mel- 
ons and cucumbers, the striped bug will attack them 
as they prefer the raddish tops and will not touch 
, melons and cucumbers when this is done. 
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COOKING POOD FOR ANIMALS. 



BT m, W. ■nWAXT, HOBTH ITAire, V. T. 



As tlie great business of agriculture eonsiats prin- 
ci pally in the raising and feeding of animals, so no 
inquiry can be more important than the best method 
of improving their food. There has been much 
ciscussion within a few years, ss to the profit of 
cooking all food for animals. The first pregnant in- 
quiry on this subject is. What is the efiect of cook- 
ing upon food? If this question can be answered 
satisfactorily, then no further doubt will remain 
upon the subject. It is generally conceded that it 
renders food more easily digested, and is, so far, an 
advantage. But does not cooking do more than 
this ? Does it not make that digestible, and conse- 
quently nutritions, which is not so by the ordinary 
action of the stomach t 

BBTBCT OF OOOKINO BTABCHT FOOD. 

Let us see what investigations have been made on 
this subject. Pereire says: "To render starchy 
substances digestible, they require to be cooked in 
order to break or crack the grains, for of the differ- 
ent lamina of which each grain consists, the outer 
ones are the most cohesive, and present the greatest 
resistance to the digestive powers of the stomach, 
while the internal ones are least so." "Starch," 
says Saspsll, " is not actually nutritive to man until 
it has been boiled or cooked. The heat of the 
stomach is not sufficient to burst all the grains of 
the feculent mass, which is subjected to the rapid 
action of this organ. The stomachs of graminivo- 
rous ^Tiima.l« and birds seem to possess, in this 
respect, a particular power, for they use feculent 
substances in a raw state. Nevertheless recent ex- 
periments prove the advantage that results from 
boiling tho potatoes and grain, and partially altered 
farina which are given to them for food, for a large 
proportion, when given whole in the raw state, 
passes through the intestines perfsctly unaffected, 
as when swallowed." 

Bracconot observes " that the potatoes employed 
for feeding cattle should be boiled, since independ- 
ently of the accidents which may arise fh>m the use 
of them in the raw state, a conriderable quantity 
of alimentary matter is lest by the use of these 
tubers in an unboUed state." 

Johnston, in his Agricultural Chemistry, states 
the effect of heat upon starch thus : " When wheat 
flour, potato, or arrowroot and starch, is spread up- 
on a tray and gradually heated in an oven to a tem- 
perature not exceeding 800 ^ , F., it slowly changes* 
acquires a yellow or brownish tint according to the 



temperature employed, and becomes entirely solu- 
ble in cold water. It is changed into dextrin or 
gum. During the baking of bread, this conversion 
of starch into gum takes place to a considerable ex- 
tent. Thus Vogel found that flour which contained 
no gum, gave when baked, a bread, of which 18 x>eT 
cent, or nearly one-fifth of the whole weight, con- 
sisted of gum. Thus, one result of baking is to 
render the fiour starch more soluble, and therefore 
more easily digested." He also says. " It is a prop- 
erty of starch of all kinds to be insoluble in cold 
water, but to dissolve readily in boiling water, and 
to thicken into a jelly or paste as it cools." 

WHAT IS WOODY FEBEB? — ^EFFECT OF HSAT UPON IT. 

These experiments show us the efiect of heat upon 
grain and roots. But it may be alleged that hay, 
straw, and coarse fodder, are so very different, that 
no such favorable result would follow the applica- 
tion of heat. Let us, then, inquire into the compo 
sition of woody fiber, the most indigestible part of 
any fodder. Woody fiber is composed of two parts 
First, lignin, which forms the walls of the vegetable 
cells ; and secondly, cellular fiber, (cellulose,) which 
fills the cells, and forms an incrustation on their 
walls. Cellulose has the same composition as 
starch, gum, and sugar, and therefore consists of 
aid, H-10, aiO. Liguln is slightly different, and 
composed of ai2 H-8, OS. Thus it appears that 
woody fiber, and cellular fiber, composing the trunks 
of trees and also the fiber of all coarse fodder, ai« 
but slightly different in chemical composition from 
starch, gum, and sugar, which, compose the bulk of 
all our cereal grains. It is generally supposed that 
the stems of trees are innutrltious, but such is not 
the Uct, Pereine says : " When woody fiber is com- 
minuted and reduced by artificial processes, it is 
said to form a substance analogous to the amyla- 
ceous principle and to be highly nutritious." Schubler 
states " that when wood is deprived of everything 
soluble, reduced to powder, subjected to the heat of 
an oven, and then ground in the manner of com, it 
yields, boUed with water, a fiour which forms a jelly 
like that of wheat starch, and when fermented with 
leaven makes a perfectly uniform and spongy bread." 
Johnston says, speaking of these experiments: — 
" Woody fiber may be changed into starch thus by 
the unaided action of heat, and the starch thus pro- 
duced changed, first into gum, then into grape sugar, 
by the action of dilute sulphuric acid, assisted by a 
moderate heat? Tomlinson, in his Cyclopedia, 
asserts that in Norway and Sweden sawdust is 
sometimes converted into bread for the people by a 
similar process. Thus it will be seen that heat is 
necessary to render the food soluble, whether it be 
in the form of starch or woody fiber, and that in 
addition acid Is necessary to turn it into sugar. The 
gastric juice supplies this add, and after the proper 
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application of heat, can diaaolve woody fiber or 
starch, and probably convert it into sugar before it 
becomes nutritious. Starch is an element of respi- 
ration, and supplies animal heat, and according to 
Lieblg, the surplus contributes to the formation of 
fat in animals. Tlie heat of the animal stomach is 
sufiBcient to dissolve and appropriate to the use of 
the animal, a portion of the grains and woody fiber 
used as food, but there can be no doubt that a large 
per centage is wasted for the want of a higher degree 
of heat. Heat is the great solvent. All woody fiber 
will yield to steam pressure — straw to 130 pounds 
to the square inch — and chips of the trunks of trees 
to 200 pounds. This reduces it to a uniform pulpy 
mass, and it is highly probable that even the trunks 
of trees are, when so reduced, nutritious. As it is 
proved by the experiments mentioned, that thd 
trunks of trees are capable of being made into nour- 
ishing bread for man, by the aid of heat as the main 
agent, is it not reasonable to suppose that the woody 
fiber of straw and coarse fodder may economically 
be made nutritive to our animals ? 

OBEEN XSn> DBY FODDEB. 

Perhaps the reader may ask, how it happens that 
the natural food of animals should be so imperfect 
as to need cooking Y The answer is, that the natu- 
ral food of animals is always in a green and succu- 
lent state, and needs no preparation. Animals in 
their wild state crop only green food, and migrate 
to the south as the grass becomes dry and tough in 
the north. Thus cooking makes the dry fodder 
more nearly like the green grass. From the'exami- 
nation we have made into the effect of cooking 
food, it is evident that it must be beneficial, and 
practice bears out the theory. 

EXFEBIENCE OF THE WRITEB. 

The writer of this article has practiced cutting 
and steaming for a stock of from ten to fifty-five 
cattle and horses for more than ten years. He tried 
a long series of experiments to determine the effect 
of steamihg upon hay and straw ; also the quantity 
of bran and middlings, and corn meal, that would 
make wheat, oat, and barley straw equivalent to 
hay. He found that two' bushels of steamed hay 
was equal to three unsteamed, and that two quarts 
of middlings, or one quart com meal upon a bushel 
of straw, rendered it equal to the same weight of 
the best hay. He has found, for many years, that 
he can winter his stock in better condition on straw 
and middlings, or meal, in the proportions given, 
than on hay. This is a large item near a good hay 
market, and when straw is worth but little, or in 
grain regions, where little else is raised as fodder 
for animals. 

COMFABATTYE VAliUE OF 8TBAW, &C. 

Let us examine the general analyses of straw and 



coarse fodder as compared with hay, grain, &c 
This is necessary to give us a full understanding of 
the subject. 

Attrag^ eompatiiion cf wheat gtraw and the cuUivaU I 

gras$et. 

(Cyc Ag.) (Prot Way ) 

Straw. H-iv. 

FleBh-formlnjT sabstanoes 2.05 1 < >.:U 

Heat and fat-producing sabstaooea 85.06 -i-l^) 

Woodyflber 5«,87 ST.ls 

Mineral &08 >.^ 

■^^■wi^iMk II A 

100.00 100 JO 

Oomfydder and bean ttraw. 

(J. H. Salisbarv.) (Prot Way ) 
Corn fodder. Bean stmw. 

Fleab-fonnlng mattet' a200 lr}8S 

Heat and fkt-prodacing niatter 85.278 &3 -f) 

Woodyflber fi0.25T S") "^ 

Mineral matters ^45 

Water 8.276 14^1 

100.000 100 IK) 

Indian eom and wheat bran. 

(Salisbury.) 
Indian com. Wheat br&i. 

FleBh-fonning matter 15.192 1 > of) 

Heat-produoing 78.866 ti'*) 

Fat 5.945 « n -u 

Water H j») 

100.000 10(» K) 
Oaieandrye. 

(Smmons.) (Jobnsui.i.) 

Oata. K.e. 

Flesh-forming matter 18.447 1<700 

Heat-produoing matter 78.876 6'J uo 

Fat-producing matter 7.178 . . . 

Soluble phospliates .... iS'^ 

Water ll.'>l 

100.002 99.10 
Beam and Peae, 

Boana. VerA 

Legumtn, albomea, or flesh formers 28.6 '2«^.4 

Starch , 48.0 4.>6 

Sugar 0.2 2.0 

Onm, d^ 1.6 4.0 

Oil and &t 0.7 l.J 

Husk 7.0 S.3 

Salts and loss 1.0 i 2.0 

Water 28.0 VIA 

100.00 K.KVO 

The analyses of wheat straw, com stalks, bean 
straw, will show at once, the large amount of nutri- 
tive matter they contain, besides that denominated 
woody fiber, and the woody fiber will be much of It 
rendered nutritious by steaming under pressure. 
Bean straw and wheat bran it will be seen are veiy 
rich in nitrogenous matter, and therefore will bnil(\ 
up the muscular system of the animal. From long 
experience, we have found wheat bran equal, practi- 
cally, to the analysis. If steamed, we regard it as 
valuable per weight, as com meal. Its analysis in- 
dicates that it has more muscle-forming matter than 
com. This will show the important use that farm- 
ers should make of bran, when it is to be had for 
the price of hay, in feeding cows and young ani- 
mals. A critical examination of the analyses will 
show the farmer, readily, how to mix a proper food 
to build up all parts of the animal system. 

PRBPARmO FOOD FOB 8TBAHING. 

The feed is prepared for steaming thus : the cut 
straw, hay and straw, or other cut feed, sufficient to 
fill the steam box is measured in a square 8ix 
bushel basket. It is then moistened with a water- 
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ing pot witb two gaUons of water to five bushels of 
leed, while it is being stirred np with a fork. Then 
two quarts of bran to the bushel of straw are mixed 
in the same manner, and a little salt added, when 
it is put into the steam box and cooked for an hour 
and a hall This feed will keep warm for two days 
in the coldest weather in a wooden steam box. 
Wetting before steaming, is of the greatest import- 
ance, and should never be omitted. We have not 
room in this short article to describe the different 
apparatus for steaming, but will say that an appanir 
tus which will allow from 10^ pressure and up- 
wards to the square inch, is very desirable. 

BEStTLTS OF COOKIKO. 

It now remains for us to g^ve the results of cook- 
ing the food of animals as observed by the writer : 

First. — ^It renders moldy hay, straw, and com 
stalks, perfectly sweet and palatable. Animals seenf 
to relish straw taken from a stack, which has been 
wet an4 badly damaged' for ordinary use, and even 
in any condition except "dry rot" steaming will 
restore its sweetness. 

Second, — ^It diffuses the odor of the bran, com 
meal, oil meal, carrots, or whatever is mixed with 
the feed through the whole mass, and thus it may 
cheaply be flavored to suit the animal. 

Third. — It softens the tough fiber of the com 
stalk, lye straw, and other hard material, rendering 
it almost like green succulent food, anft easily mas- 
ticated and digested by the animal. 

Fourth. — It renders beans and peas agreeable 
food to horses as well as other animals, and thus 
enables the feeder to combine more nitrogenous 
food in the diet of his animals. 

Fifth. — In enables the feeder to turn everything 
raised into food for his stock without lessening the 
value of his manure. Indeed, the manure made 
from steamed food, decomposes more readily, and is 
therefore more valuable when used in a fresh state. 
Manure made from steamed food is always ready for 
uso, and is regarded by those who have used it as 
more valuable for the same bulk than that made 
from uncooked food. 

Sixth. — We have found it to cure incipient heaves 
in horses, and horses having a cough for several 
months at pasture, have been cured in two weeks 
on steamed feed. It has a remarkable effect upon 
horses with sudden cold, and in constipation. Horses 
ftnl upon it seem much less liable to disease ; in fact, 
in this respect it seems to have all the good quali- 
ties of grass, the natural food of animals. 

Seventh. — It produces a marked difference in the 
appearance of the animal, at once causing the coat 
to become smooth and of a brighter color ; regulates 
the digestion, makes the animal more contented and 
satisfied, enables fattening stock to eat their food 
vflth less labor, gives working animals time to eat 



all that is necessary for them in the intervals of 
labor ; and this is of much importance, especially 
with horses. It also enables the feeder to fatten 
animals in one-third less time. 

MgTUh. — It saves at least one-third of the food. 
We have found two bushels of cut and cooked hay 
to satisfy cows as well as three bushels of uncooked 
hay, and the manure in the case of the tmcooked 
hay contained much more fibrous matter unutiUzed 
by the animal. This is more particularly the case 
with horses. The cooking of hay and straw destroys 
all foul and troublesome seeds. 

OFINIONB OF AMERICAN AND SNOLIBH FABMBB8. 

George A. Moore, at the New York State Fair dis- 
cussion, 1864, says :— " I was feeding sheep and cut- 
ting for them timothy hay, millet, carrots, and feed- 
ing with bean and oatmeal. Before steaming, I 
found by weight, I was putting on two pounds of 
flesh per week. After steaming, I put on three 
pounds per week, and the stock eat the food cleaner, 
and I noticed they laid down quietly after feeding. 
I also experimented with sixty-four cows. Had a 
quantity of musty hay, which I cut and steamed. 
They would eat it entirely up, and seemed better 
satisfied with it than the sweetest unsteamad hay. 
Steamed food does not constipate the animal ; the 
hair looks better. I think cutting and steaming 
combined, insure a gain to the feeder of at least 
thirty-three per cent. The manure resulting from 
feeding steamed food is worth double that from un- 
steamedfood. After cows come in, steamed food 
increases the milk one-third." 

tion. George Geddes, in the same discussion, says : 
" I find if I take ten bushels of meal and wet it in 
cold water, and feed twenty-five hogs with it, that 
they eat it well ; but if I take the same and cook it, 
it will take the same number of hogs twice as long 
to eat it up, and I think they fatten quite as fast im 
the same length of time. By cooking you double 
the bulk, for one measure makes two feeds." 

A. B. Conger, ex-president of the New Tork Agri- 
cultural Society, said at same discussion: "But 
steaming alone is not sufilcient in the preparation 
of the food. It must be first wet, so that if left 
alone ten hours it will heat. And so prepared and 
steamed, thirty head of stock may be kept on the 
same amount of food as twenty on unprepared food. 
The mistake made in early experiments was, that 
the food was not suflSciently wet before steaming." 

Professor Mapes says. Transactions American In- 
stitute, 1854, page 878: "The experiment often 
tried, has proved that eighteen or nineteen poonds 
of cooked com is equal to fifty pounds of raw com 
for hog feed. Mr. Mason, of New Jersey, found that 
pork fed with raw grain cost twelve and a half cents 
per pound, and that from cooked food four and s 
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ludf oentB. Cooked com stalks are as soft and 
almost as nutrititous as green stalks. Cattle can be 
fattened at about half the expense upon cooked 
food as upon uncooked." 

S. H. Clay, of Kentucky, found by experiment 
that a bushel of raw com makes 6 84 pounds of 
pork, while a bushel of cooked meal makes 17 1-2 
pounds. 

James Buckinghsm gave in The Prairie Farmer, 
an experiment with raw and cooked meal, and 
found that a hog fed on 1 3-4 bushels raw meal 
gained 19 potmds, and another fed on one bushel of 
cooked meal gained 22 pounds. 

The Society of Shakers at Lebanon, N. Y., ikmous 
for pork raising, say, " For &ttening animals, swine 
particularly, we consider three of cooked equal to 
four of raw meal." 

Professor HorsfaU, of England, has practiced mix- 
ing a special food for milch cows, to produce a large 
yield of milk of good quality, and to keep up the 
flesh of the cow in a full flow of mUk. He says : — 
" My food for mUch cows, after having imdergone 
various modifications, has for two seasons consisted 
of rape cake five pounds, and bran two pounds for 
each cow, mixed with a sufficient quantity of bean 
straw, oat straw, and shells of oats in equal propor- 
tions, to supply them three times a day with as 
much as they wUl eat. The whole of the materials 
are moistened and blended together, and after being 
well steamed, are given to the animals in a warm 
state. From one to two pounds of bean meal is 
given to each cow per day according to the yield of 
milk, those in full milk getting two pounds. Bean 
straw, uncooked, is dry and unpalatable ; by the 
process of steaming it becomes soffc ^nd pulpy, emits 
an agreeable odor, &nd imparts flavor to the mess. 
In albuminous matter, which is especially valuable 
fbr milch cows ; it has nearly double the proportion 
contained in meadow hay. Bran undergoes great 
improvement in its flavor by steaming, and is im- 
proved in its convertibility as food. I have cooked 
or steamed food for several years, and my experience 
of its benefits is such, that if I were deprived of it, 
I could not continue to feed with satisfaction." — 
TramaeHons New York AgficuUural Society, 1806, 
page^Mi. 

Mr. Mechi, near London, has also practiced steam- 
ing straw mixed with materials similar to Prof. 
Horsfall. He estimates straw worth $10 per ton to 
feed after steaming. His experiments have been 
very extensive, and the results most favorable to 
cooking food. / 

In this artide we have endeavored to state in the 

fewest words, the principal points that bear upon 

this subject. Much more might have been urged, 

had there been room ; but we trust that the array 

T ibcts is sofilclent to call the attention of fanners 



to this most neglected improvement, which when 
generaJly practiced, will add millions of dollars to 
their income. 

Rehabks.— The Committee in returning the Es 
says received on this subject says : — ** A most com- 
plete treatise on this subject might be made if all 
the good points of the several articles could be com- 
bined." We purpose adopting this suggestion, and 
intend to publish them in pamphlet form of 32 pp. 
Several essays have been received on this subject, all 
of them well written and worthy of publication. 
Any of our readers desiring to avail themselves of 
the whole series, can send on their names and 
address, and we will enter them in rotation as 
received, and forward the work as soon as published. 
Price 30 cents per copy. — Eds. 

PLAN OF HOQ PEN. 



BT ¥188 XTA. X. OOLLZm. 



A thorough farmer maybe known by his bog pen. 
In riding through an unfamiliar section of country, 
there is nothing which so surely enlightens the 
traveler as to the degree of civilization attained by 
the owners of the soil, as the appearance of this 
appendage, necessary in some shape to every fann 
yard. Where we see a piggery with one side open 
to the firost% and storms of winter, and the whole 
but a filthy mud-hole at best, the owner of that 
establishment may be at once set down as a man 
doomed by his own actions to be forever climbing 
up hill ; forever working to disadvantage. " Hard 
work, and little pay" will be his constant cry. He 
is right ! There is no other result possible from the 
course he is taking. He is just the man to find up- 
hill work in whatever direction he may turn, and 
will assuredly, if he founds his line of conduct in all 
proceedings, on the same basis with that of his 
treatment of pigs. His pigs needing all the food 
they receive to generate a supply of animal heat 
sufficient to support life, grow up lank and lean, 
and late in the fall, in place of the four or five hun- 
dred pounds of x>ork, which this farmer thinks he 
ought to receive, he finds himself the possessor of 
little more than the skeleton of that amount of 
pork, whatever may be said in regard to the relative 
merits of difibrent varieties of food for pigs. 

The first essential in their rearing and manage- 
ment, is a warm, dry, comfortable pen. The annexed 
illustration represents the best hog pen for its cost, 
for the accommodation of from fifteen to thirty hogs, 
we have ever seen. It is thirty feet in front, by 
forty deep. The ground plan Is represented in Fig. 
2. Under one comer of the building is a cellar fif- 
teen feet square, for storing the grain and vegetables 
intended to be fed out to the hogs. The main floor 
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steeds; but for oows or sheep, an earthen floor, 
wherever it can be had diy enough, is of great value 
in preserving the liquids, as well as being much 
warmer for the stock. If you have plenty of wheat 
straw, lay a thick bed the first, and each succeeding 
night pile on more wherever it is needed, and clean 
out twice a week. Perhaps some one, more scrupn 
lous about cleanliness, may say : " Why, I would 
never leave my stable undeaned for four days;" but 
its advantages are obvious in absorbing the liquids 
and thoroughly saturating the straw and other mat- 
ter that may have been used as bedding. A plank 
floor may answer as well, provided it can be made 
thoroughly air and water tight, and kept well lit- 
tered with straw, and perhaps some swamp muck, 
loam, or other earthy matter, where it can be eadly 
got. Horse stables should invariably be cleaned 
every day, not so much as regards manure-making, 
as to the comfort and convenience of those who 
attend to them, as well as of the horses themselves. 
It is of great importance, and should be consider- 
ed in the arrangement of all farm buildings, to have 
the manure from all the stables come out in the 
same yard. This becomes apparent from the &ct 
that some manures are cold, while others have a 
heaiting tendency; therefore in cleaning out the 
stables, be careful to throw that from each separate 
stable or shed, not only in the same pile, but 
through all its parts, so that they may get mixed 
and ferment together. A great hindrance to good 
manure making in our country, is its liability to 
freeze entirely through, and remain so xmtil thawed 
out in spring, which is usually not before a part of 
it ought to be on the field. This may in a great 
measure be obviated by keeping the dung hiU well 
leveled, and not allowing it to accumulate in 
ridges. It will take a little work, it is true, but will 
amply repay the extra trouble, as it lies more com- 
pact, and warming up, not only resists the frost, but 
wastes the snow that may fall on it from time to 
time. The stock finding it the nicest place in the 
yard, make it their trampling ground, and the pigs 
keep rooting and working it up. In putting out 
manures after a heavy itlL of snow, it would be well 
to shovel or scrape the snow away from where the 
manure is to be laid down, else there will be apt to 
be a layer of snow and of manure alternately, 
which would be likely to spoil the warming princi- 
ple badly. By following the above system, it is 
quite common to see the steam rising from the pile, 
even in the coldest days, which would be likely, it 
may be supposed, to cause some scientific farmer 
with his head full of agricultural chemistry, to say. 
" But see what an amount of ammonia, and other 
valuable gases, you lose in that which you call steam." 
X don't care— rd rather lose a little in that way, and 
lave the manure rotting and fermenting through 



the winter, than have it a hard frt>zen mass in 
spring, within two or three weeks of the time it 
ought to be on the soil. It would enhance the valae 
of the manure, improve its condition, and cause it 
to incorporate with the soil more easily, to trench 
over and refine it within three weeks of the time 
oi application, as is done in England ; but the sea- 
son is so short and unsettled here, as to render it 
almost impracticable. 

It is impossible to give a rule for the appllcatioa 
of manure that will be suitable in all cases, as ererj 
one has his own way of using it, and in most in- 
stances thinks it the best ; but the root crops and 
corn ought certainly to have the largest share ; and 
although a good deal has been written on the value oi 
harrowing it, so as to mix with the soil before plow- 
ing, yet it will be found that where there is a con- 
siderable amount of half-rotted straw intermixed, it 
will do little else than drag along. It would be a 
great improvement for the first crop, if it could be 
hauled out early in spring, spread, and allowed to 
wash down through the soil some we^s previouB 
to plowing, but if not got out till the weather be- 
comes dry, or if applied to fiill wheat, the sooner it 
is plowed in the better, as it will dry up and lose 
much of its value, by the effect of the sun and 
atmosphere. Farmers should be careful whom they 
entrust with the spreading, as all the lumps ought 
to be knocked apart, and the whole spread evenly 
over the surface. It is a bad Job with which to be 
in a hurry, being about the opposite of cow-milking, 
almost impossible to do it quickly and well. For 
turnips, it is better to apply the manure in the 
drill, as the roots of the young plants come sooner 
in contact therewith, and are forced on &8ter, which 
is a great advantage where they have so many ene- 
mies, and where the fiy, grasshopper, and a host of 
other insects swarming around, while the plant is 
young and tender, render it difficult to raise tur- 
nips some seasons with all the help they can get. 

The manure remaining in the bam yard after the 
root and other spring crops have received their 
allotted quantity, and which should be about one- 
third of the whole, ought to be trenched over, and 
as much loose straw, old leaves, road scrapings, and 
other decomposing matter as can be gathered 
together, mixed with it, to ferment and rot through, 
the summer, and so be in good condition to apply 
to the wheat and other fail crops. There are many 
opinions as to whether it is most profitable to plow 
it in or apply as a top-dressing, but there is no 
doubt, unless it be very fine, it is better to be plowed 
in, as although it takes more manure to be equally 
beneficial to the first crop, yet it does more perma- 
nent good to the ground, which certainly deserres 
some consideration. If the manure fall short, and 
won't go over the field, it would be well to leave all 
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the finest, together with the Bcrapings of the hun 
jard, and apply as a top dressing after the wheat 
has been sown, as it will help to equalize the crop, 
and if it is desired to hare the field all equally 
manured, that portion may receiTe a light coating 
the forthcoming season. 



CULTURE OF THE CURRANT. 



9 J "B." 



Thiebb are several species of currants, the Tarie- 
ties of which are more or less cultivated. Our gar- 
den varieties are derived from the species Ribea Bu- 
brum, and ate white, red, striped, ftc. But for com- 
mon culture only the red and white are used ; these 
vary, if not in flavor, at least in size of berry and 
bunch. The old red and white Dutch have been 
much improved upon by some of the modem varie- 
Ues. The best varieties, if neglected, will produce 
poor fruit, while the common sorts well cultivated 
and pruned, will give a satisfactory yield. The 
best sorts may be grown with as little trouble as the 
poorer, and the old Dutch being so common, I omit 
to notice them, and pass to a few of the improved 
larger sorts. 

VeraaUUi. — ^This is one of the largest, as well as 
one of the best red currants. It is a very great 
bearer; berries very uniform, of large size, large 
bunches, of good flavor, not too sour, and sufficiently 
early. 

FeriHe da Pahian, — ^This is a comparatively recent 
variety, and stands next to the Versulles in excel- 
lence. Bush a strong, upright grower ; fruit not as 
large as the Versailles, yet of good size, in long 
bunches, tender, and of good flavor. 

VietoTieL — ^Bunches long, good sized berry, ripens 
late ; fruit, if taken before fully ripe very sour, but 
when in perfection of good flavor ; valuable for pro- 
ductiveness and lateness. ' 

WhUe Qrape, — This is the best of the compara- 
tively old white sorts. The bush has a different 
habit from the White Dutch, produces a much 
larger bunch and berry. 

WkUe Provence, — ^Bush a good habit, leaves gener- 
ally, but not always edged with white or yellow. 
Fruit large and handsome— >not equal in flavor to 
the Versailles or the Attractor. 

Aitraetor. — ^Berry large, in a rather short bunch, 
sweet, and good. The leaf peculiarly narrow and 
toothed. 

The foregoing will give sufficient variety for all 
general purposes, and are believed to equal any in 
eoltlvation. The currant is very easily propagated 
from cuttings. Select strong healthy wood of the 
last growth, in the month of October ; make the 
cuttings about a foot long, cut just below a bud 



square across, cut out all the eyes except three or 
four of the upper ones. This ma^ be omitted, but 
to make handsome, tree-like plants, some pains 
must be taken. Set in a well-prepared bed, three 
or four inches apart, the upper ends near the sur- 
&ce; press the ground close around them their 
entire length, especially the lower end. After cold 
weather comes, cover with leaves or straw three or 
four inches deep, part this over the cuttings, or 
remove in spring. Keep down all weeds, and culti- 
vate weU durihg summer. Let but one shoot grow, 
and that the strongest, the flrst season. In autumn 
transpliEnt to four-and-a-half or five feet each way 
in deep, rich, well prepared soU ; manure and mulch 
well. Future culture consists in keeping the soil 
dean and well stirred, with an annual dressing of 
manure. Prune out all dead wood, and keep to ten 
or twelve shoots by cutting out all old wood in the 
fiedl or early spring. If desired to train to tree shape, 
all the lower buds are to be kept rubbed out, and 
prune to desired shape. Other fancy training is 
done similar to training the apricot, peach, vine, &c. 
The busl^form is the natural one, and will retain 
life and vigor longer than any other form. 

THE RASPBERRY. 



BT **?.," BBADDTOTOK, H. 9. 



It is a matter of surprise that the raspberry is 
comparatively so neglected. As compared with the 
strawberry, a given amount is much heavier, and 
contains more nutriment, while for quality it can 
scarcely be considered inferior. Although it re- 
quires considerable care, the bountiful crops of lus- 
cious, high-flavored berries which it yields, will 
make ample compensation. 

SoU.—The raspberry is not particular in the 
choice of soil, flourishing on any land of moderate 
fertility, though a deep, sandy loam has the advan- 
tage of prolonging the ripening season, and of pro- 
ducing larger and better berries. If possible, the 
ground selected should have a northern slope, as 
the raspberry thrives best in a cool and somewliat 
shaded position. 

Preparing and Planting, — The ground shoxdd be 
thoroughly and deeply pulverized to allow the roots 
to spread, and to guard against drouth. For gar- 
den culture this may be performed by spading two 
or three depths of the spade and smoothing the sur- 
face with the rake ; but for field culture, a subsoil 
plow following the common plow, and loosening the 
ground 18 or 20 inches, and the surface well har- 
rowed, will be more expeditious and less expensive. 
The soil having been prepared, strike a light furrow 
where each row of plants is intended to be, and set 
the plants in fine, mellow soil, and not too deej 
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The dlMwce for the plautt dependa on the vigor of 
the TMietjr ; bnt rows lii feet apwt, and pUnti 
from four to rix feet ia the roir, ue aboat light. 
Tbej Bhoold be Mt in evlf Hpring. 

After Manasement. — The •oil being properly pre- 
pftred, ui ocatai<nul plowiag will be all that ia 
required to keep the groiud deao. A good practice 
ia to CDltlvate the grooiid In the epting or earlj 
■mnmer, and then cover it with a coarae mulch, aa 
Btraw, oom (talks, rsfose ha;, jcc., which not only 
keepa down weeda, and keeps the soil mellow, bnt 
alao aaelsti in preventing dronth. As soon as the 
eanes have made a growth of four or Ave feet, thej 
should be tapped, as longer cauee than that are not 
■a productive, nor as eaeilj managed. The old wood 
diould be removed every year, as soon aa the crop is 
taken off, Co allow room for the young canes, which 
are to be the prodoceie the next year. 

TnUning — Is done by means of etakee or trellis. 
Bome drive stakes by the planle, and tie the caues 
to them with willow twigs, while others use tiellis 
of various kinds. Perhaps the*cbe«pe«t way is to 
draw a wire along each side of the tow, supported 
at Intervals by stakea diiveu lute the ground. This 
fumishee support for the canes, which, while yooug 
are very tender, and keeps them from fsJUng down 
when loaded with fiuit. 



Bat a few of the best can be here described. 
l'h» Faaajf—la an English variety, and la a 



strong, vlgoTOOB gro^r, with large, hlgh-flafored 

Amtriean Black. — The common wild black rasp- 
' 'TTj, ledaeed to cnltiTatlon, ia perhaps as good a 



berry aa any — bdng rich, productive, and well sait- 
ed for market purposes. It is haidy, and eudarea 
the winter without protection. 

Tht DooUttie—U a seedling of the above, and is 
one of the most productive varieties known. 

7%e £iTlland—ia an oblong, moderately firm, and 
hardy variety, originated by Prof. J. P. Kirtland, of 
Ohio. It ranks among the best. 

T/u Franeonia — is a foreign variety, and l>ean 
large crops of good, firm, marketable fruit. It ia 
much esteemed. 

BEST PASTURE FOR DAIRY COWS. 



A. very important matter. I hope just fifty prac- 
tical dairymen will each submit an essay upon the 
subject. Here is mine in a paragraph. Don't know 
about the quality of the essay ; but I know the pas- 
ture is the best, or one of the beet in this world :— 

My fliend and nelgbor, Thomas Hopkins, of Rum 
Hill, Montgomery County, Pa., an intelligent, pracii- 
cal dairyman and country gentleman, of more than 
thirty years dairy practice, and whose daughters and 
daughter-in-law make among them as good butter 
as ever came from the "Land of Qoehen," or any 
other region — my neighbor Hopkins has always tbe 
best cow pastures 1 have ever seen. Fields varying 
from fifteen to thirty acres — rolling, shade tn»s to 
shelter thirty head ot cows — nice running slreane 
of pure spring water in them, seeded with half clo- 
ver; a quarter herds, and a quarter orcltatd grass — 
rotated regatarly, never cropped close, and lop- 
dreesed with baniyard manure every foil. Pasturing 
three years, and then breaking up for com ur 
wheat. Any one with equally good soil and like 
practice, may have one of the best oow pastures for 
dairy purposes. 

Whkat is Wng shipped ftem Idverpool to New 
York. 

A tobacco fair will be held at LoulsviUe, Ey., on 
the 12th and 13th of June. 

Saigon have been snccesaflilly transferred trors 
England to the rivers of Australia. 

Onb thousand eight hacdred aerea (^ land are 
devoted to cranberries in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Lawbs estimates the manure from a ton of 

raw to be worth (9.08, while that from a ton of 
clover hay Is worth |9.64. 

It ia estimated that there are 900,000 hired turn 
la)x>Ters In the United States, exdudlng Ireedmeo 
and 2,000,000 proprietors of brma. 

TTu London AffTietiUuTolOauttt f,j»: — in Gflees 
counties II persons have been Imprisoned, and 
3,184 fined (br violations of Uws and orders fbr tbe 
•apprestion of the cattle plagoa. 
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Sbeep— 'Wkat Kind to ««!• 

A correspondent of The JSural World speaking of the 
advantages of long wooled sheep, says :— The wool of 
these foreign sheep, the long eombing wools, will -com- 
mand a grf dter price than the finest Merino. Tl^ Is 
in consequence of the nature and quality of the wool, 
which mnst have machinery expressly for its mannfao- 
tnre, and which it has. Hills are established in differ- 
ent parts of the country for this purpose— and it psys 
these mills to manufacture this wool at the present 
prices : and thb probability is it will continue to ; so 
say those who are supposed to know. The thing looks 
safe to invest in these sheep, even at something of an 
expense to get them. Each year that the Western 
farmer is without these sheep, say from ten to twenty- 
five on an ordinary &rm, he is losing money. He is 
sacrificing ease with it, as there is little hard work in 
keeping a few sheep. 

Scab in Slieep. 

Randall, In his " Practical Shepherd,^' gives the fol- 
lowing remedy, recommended by Chancellor Living- 
ston : First I separate the sheep, (for it is very infec- 
tious.) I then cut off the wool as far as the skin feels 
hard to the finger ; the scab is then washed with soap- 
suds, and rubbed hard with a shoe brush so as to cleanse 
and break the scab. I always keep for this use a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, to which I add one-third as much hog*s 
lard as will be dissolved by the lye, a small quantity of 
tar from the tar bucket which contains grease and 
about one-eighth of the whole, by measure, of spirits 
of turpentine. The liquor is rubbed upon the part in- 
fected, and spread to a little distance round it in three 
washings with an interval of three days. I have never 
failed in this way to effect a cure when the disorder was 
only partiaL 

tIFMltliic And Sluenrinc Sbeep. 

About the first of June is washing time, and in eight 
or ten days shearing commences. It is not strictly 
necessary to have running water; any pool that in 
washing does not cause muddy water, the stiller the 
better. Never catch sheep by the wool, as it causes 
the blood to settle, and, it is said, causes hairs to take 
the place of wool in the succeeding growth. Always 
first place the shepherd* s crook just above the gam- 
brel on the hind leg, and nearly all that have been used 
to the hook will back up to you, when with your right 
hand yon grasp the off hind leg, and with your left the 
near fore leg, and as you lift, roll their feet up with the 
back towards you, and you have the easiest position 
for yourself and sheep. One of the most important 
items in sheep husbandry is to get good shearers, and 
when found, they are cheap at liigh wages, while poor 
ones are dear for their board. By placing the ends of 
the fingers on the edge of the outer blade, and the ball 
of the thumb on the other, the shears can be placed 
flatly on the sheep giving the wool a gentle pressure 
with the left hand, so as not to give the wool a second 
cut, nor yet raise the skin. By taking short clips, 
shearing is both handsomely and economically done. 



Immediately after shearing, being the time to sell fkt 
wethers, Ihey will bring twenty per cent, more nicely 
sheared than otherwise. At three years wethers are 
much the easiest fattened. Good or poor, tying the 
fleece will vary the price in market from one to five 
cents per pound. The wool buyer makes his bid on 
the **best side out principle,** and unless you act 
accordingly, he gains what you lose, and both are ignor- 
ant of the fkct The fleece should be carefhUy laid on 
the tying table Inside down, and placed as nearly as 
may be in a natural position ; fold the sides so as to 
have it double ; then lap the ends so that one more 
doubling will bring the shoulders for the outside or 
wrapper ; then tie at suitable distance flrom the edg« 
and cut oft, the same on the other side and cut off; 
then across the same way, cutting off each tjring. If 
properly done. It will appear In quite a square form. 
Should be packed or corked in a tight room, as com- 
pact as possible, leaving it weighted down. If left in 
this condition thirty days, the increase in weight will 
be nearly ten per cent.— Farmen^ AdvertUer, 

Hen Blaniuw* 

A correspondent of The Qermaniown Tdegraph speak- 
ing of the value of hen manure says : — It possesses a 
value almost equal to that of the best guano, even 
when mixed with half Its bulk of garden mold. By 
mixing. the excrement of hens with muck, or well 
decomposed peat, and saturating the whole with urine, 
or diluted sulphuric acid, a compound of great energy 
will be found, and which, when applied to the purposes 
of vegetable enrichment in the ordinary way, will in- 
sure the best and most salutary results on any crop. 

8ele«tlnc Seed* 

The Lower Canada AgricuUuriH discourses very sen- 
sibly on the importance of sowing and planting good 
seed as a preliminary to a good and prolific harvest It 
says: — **A11 grain seeds are furnished with oU and 
starch, which are designed to furnish nutriment to the 
germ when it first starts, before becoming capable of 
extracting it fh>m the soil. Now, If anything affects 
these, such as mold, <fec., the plant that should happen 
to grow f^om such seed would be infineneed by the im- 
perfection of the seed whence it sprung." There Is 
more in this than is usually conceded by practice, and 

farmers would derive benefit from greater care and dis- 
crimination in the seed they plant and sow. 

Orance Crop in FlorUUu 

The St Augustine BwmXuMr says that the orange erop 
has been underestimated. From one grove ninety 
thousand have been sold. The prospect for next year 
is very fine. The Examiner says : — ** The trees are per- 
fectly loaded with blossoms, many of them looking 
like an immense boquet One or two of the largest 
groves in the vicinity of the cit^, will, if the season 
continues £Bkvorable, bear between one and two hun- 
dred thousand. Of course it is as yet impossible to 
make an approximate estimate,, but the crop, provided 
we have no severe frost, will surpass by fbr any that 
We haVe had for years.*' 

Scmtelies In Horses. 

Ashes of com cobs mixed with lard, and applied to 
the affected part A sure cure.--/. jK, in Farmer^ Glut 
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Prollt In Bee-Keeplnc. 

As a proof that bee keeping, as a bnslneto, pays as 
well or better than any branch of horticoltare, I would 
state that I am now offered for my bees, |500 cash. It 
is not yet six years since I paid $20 for the four stands 
with which I commenced the busmess. I have never 
.bought a hiye since. So this is the increase of my capi- 
tal in five seasons, saying nothing of the bees, honey, 
and wax sold in the meantime, or the pleasure derived 
from the business. Now that I have so many hives, I 
And the profit increasing every year, without requiring 
more time and labor than I bestowed on a few. 80 far 
firom. there being any danger of over-stocking, I find 
my bees haVe done better the two past poor seasons 
than many have done where there were but a few hives 
kept in one place, and I am covinced that, where they 
are managed rightly, hundreds of colonies will do well 
where one will. To accomplish this, however, it is in- 
dispensable to have them strong and vigorous in spring, 
that they may take advantage of the whole honey h&r- 
Yeat,— Ellen S. Tapper 

Botts In Horses* 

A correspondent from Berkley county, West Vir- 
ginia, sends the Department of Agriculture a specific 
for botts in horses. He says : To tell whether it is an 
attack of colic or botts, take some fine salt and blow a 
mouthful into each nostril ; if it is colic, water will 
begin in a few moments to drop from the nostrils ; if 
not, it is botts. In the latter case, drench with a pint 
of melted hog^s lard, and in a few hours repeat the 
dose. 

Rollins nn&eat and Rye. 

This, says Oolman's Sural Worlds is an operation that 
Is almost entirely neglected, and is oue of great import- 
tance to the crop. The alternate freezing and thawing 
in winter raises the roots of the plants and exposes 
tbem to the drying spring winds. Passing over the 
field with the roller, whenever the ground is dry, 
presses the soil to the roots, and sets them firmly to 
the ground. In some cases the harrow is very good, 
but the roller is always admissible. And yet we find 
many a faijn on which the use of the roller is entirely 
unknown! 

Batter Maklnir* 

The Bevue (f JSeoncmU BurcUe states that from recent 
experiments made by a French fiirmer, it appears that 
the last milk drawn from a cow contains ten times 
more milk and butter than the first milk. Hence it 
follows that if, after drawing eight or ten litres of milk 
from a C3W, the operation is stopped, and about a litre 
left in the dugs, nearly one-half of the cream and but- 
ter 1b lost The best way of making butter, according 
to the same authority, is to pour cream into a linen 
bag, then tie it up, and put it into a hole dug in the 
ground, which is afterwards covered with earth. There 
it must remain for twenty-five hours ; after' which, on 
being taken out, the cream is found to have become 
quite hard. It is then crushed in a mortar with a 
wooden pestle, half a glass of water being added to 
separate the butter, an operation which does not last 
two minutes. Ko other system of making butter is 



now employed in Normandy, for there is not only a 
saving of time and labor, but a large quantity of but- 
ter is got out of the cream, and its quality is excelleui 
Some people put the first bag into the second one, In 
order to avoid bringing the earth too closely into eon- 
tact with the butter. 

Sontl&doirns. 

A correspondent of The JVairit Farmer says :— The 
Southdown sheep will shear, on the average, abont 
eight pounds of wool that will not lose over one-third 
by cleansing for the cards, worth more per pound in 
the fieece than any of the fine wools, for this reason— 
the wool is fine enough for all manufactnring purposes 
except the very finest descriptions of goods. A two- 
year old Southdown wether or buck will shear twelve 
pounds of wool that will weigh eight pounds when 
cleansed for the cards ; his carcass will weigh from 
175 to 200 pounds, gross, worth more per pound th&n 
any other breed in this conntiy, or perhaps anywhere 
else. ThiB breed of sheep is ready for the butcher at 
any time from two months and a half old to five years, 
giving as much weight for their feed and age as any 
other breed, always netting more in proportion to 
gross weight. The Southdown buck has always been 
profitably introduced into a flock, improving as he 
always does, and ever will, in my judgment, every 
breed upon which he is crossed. 

Presenlnc Potatoes. 

A correspondent of The Scientifk American says that 
he has tried the following method of keeping potatoes 
for two years with complete success, though in some 
instances the tubers were diseased when taken out of 
the ground : ** Dust over the floor of the bin with lime 
and put in about six or seven inches deep of potatoes, 
and dust with lime as before. Put in six or seven 
inches of potatoes and lime again ; repeat the opera- 
tion untU all are stored away. One bushel of lime will 
do for forty bushels of potatoes, though more will not 
hurt them— the lime rather improving the flavor than 
otherwise. 

Labels. 

Marshall P. Wilder, in labelling trees, uses a zinc 
label with the indelible inlc, but on one occasion he 
wrote on the zinc with a lead pencil, and found the 
writing grew more distinct and durable with age, so 
that it could not be erased except by scraping, after 
several years. 

Affrienltnre. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
March contains the gratifying statement that increased 
attention has been paid during the year to stock breed- 
ing throughout the country, particularly at the South. 
The report says : — The fkct is daily becoming more 
apparent that stock growing is a more profitable 
branch of agriculture than grain production, especially 
in localities distant from market. The indications of 
a wheat crop are generally fisvorable. The snows of 
the past winter, and the general uniformity of cold 
weather, prevented winter killing In a great decree. 
The spring has been late, with less of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing than usual, and the young shoots, as 
a result, look green and vigorous. 
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THE GARDEN. 



So cold, wet, and backward has been the season, that 
. many of the crops usually planted during the latter 
part of May, will probably haTe to be planted or trans- 
planted the early part of June this year. Such may be 
the cane with Lima beans, winter squashes, and in 
transplanting cucumbers, tomatoes, ^gg plant, peppers, 
&c. Well, tiiey may possibly mature just as early 
for it 

Atparoffui, — Cease to cut when green peas come in 
to take its place, and give it a chance to form a good 
basis for next yearns crop. 

Be^ti. — ^For the winter^s supply may yet be sown, and 
early ones thinned out, those pulled out making good 

greens. 

Cabbage and tatUiJlowar.—YoT fUl use, may be trans- 
planted this month : for winter, the next month. 

CarroU. — ^If sown early, and not yet weeded, should 
be at once. If the weeds have got a pretty good 
growth they should be raked up and carried to the 
compost heap. 

CeUry. — ^Transplant in seed bed, to give more room, 
and make stronger plants. 

Cwun^bera. — Plant for pickles. 

Okra. — May yet be sown, or thinned, if preylously 
sown. 

Fkirmep^ — ^Will bear the remarks applied to carrots. 

RadUK — Sow summer varieties. 

Bhubarh. — ^Any surplus may be bottled, and will 
make good pies next winter. 

Sqiiash. — Winter varieties may yet be planted, but it 
may be well to first sit down and count the cost, and 
if not willing to meet the labor of exterminating bugs 
you had better not plant them. 

Tomatoei, — If the plants have been frequently trans- 
planted in the hot bed, they may yet be set out in the 
open air, with the prospect of about as early finit, as 
il transplanted two weeks earlier. 

If dry weather comes on, remember there is no way 
of counteracting its effects so successfully as by stir- 
ring the soil. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 



DvRiMO this month we commence gathering the ripe 
fruit, and also reap the reward of our past labors. 
Strawberries come first, and if we have a sufficient 
assortment of early, medium, and late varieties, may 
be prolonged to four or six weeks. If we want to 
eiqjoy the strawberry in its most exquisite fiavor, we 
should leave it on the vine until fully ripe, when it 
will melt in the mouth. Even the Wilson loses much 
of its acidity when dead ripe, with its sacchaiine quali- 
ties fully developed. If the bed has been kept mellow 
and clean, the fruit will be liable to become dirty, 
which may be prevented by mulching with clean straw 
or the fine grass mown on the lawn. The latter should 
be partially dried before using it. 



Raspberries and blackberries should be kept mellow 
and fli^e from weeds, and the suckers of those varieties 
which produce them, cut u^n their first appearance, 
as they but rob the canes that are to be preserved for 
fruit bearing. 

Currants should be watched closely for the currant 
worm, which should be promptly treated with a dust- 
ing of powdered white hellebore on their first appear- 
ance. 

Watch grapes closely, and mb off such branches as 
are not required either to sustain the current crop, or 
make wood for next year. Grape vines are injured 
immensely by overbearing, so when bunches enough 
are set, tor the vine to sustain in health, pick off the 
overplus. 

In regard to mulching, see, directions In the May 
number. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 



The middle of May, and not a fruit tree in blossom ! 
Can the "oldest inhabitant^* remember such another 
season ? Last spring was a backward one, but pears, 
chernes, and peaches, showed as much sign of blossom- 
ing, in the middle of April, as they now do the middle 
of May. True, a cold snap came on then, and kept 
them stationary for about two weeks, but they were in 
full bloom the first of May, and apples by the 12th, 
when a sharp frost cut them off. Perhaps all fruits 
will bloom so late this year as to escape frost. 

By the way, does the aforesaid * 'oldest iuhabitanr* 
remember second day of May morning as cold as that 
of this year ? The thermometer stood at 22 <3 Fahren- 
heit at daybreak. Feared that pears, which were the 
most forward fhiit was killed, but perceive that they 
are not. After all; we may have a fruitAil year yet In 
our grounds, the Metcalf strawberry commenced blos- 
soming soon after the first, and the Wilson followed a 
day or two afterward, atad they are days ahead of all 
other varieties in blooming, although we have French's 
and Downer's. Still, those varieties which blossom 
first, are not always so fkr ahead in ripening their 
fruit. 

Peas, radishes, spinach, have been up three weeks, 
but have made but little growth, so c61d has it been. 

Strawberries transplanted four weeks ago, have 
struggled through bravely, and are looking well. 

We have worked our land this spring under constant 
protest There has been but two or three days, about 
the 20th of April, that land has been dry enough to 
work, excepting perhaps, light, sandy aoil, and we are 
of opinion that such soils are ii]Jured by being worked 
when so wet But we had only the alternative to get 
in our crops when the soil was too wet, or not at all ; 
and now we must do what we can towards counter- 
acting the ill effbcts by stirring and pulverizing the 
soil. 

Stbawbbbbibs and raspberries being great exhanst- 
ters of vegetable matter should be liberally manured 
with decayed leaves, straw, chip manure, or some arti- 
ficial manure. 
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CULTIVATION OF PARLOR PLANTS. 



▲ I.SOTUKB SSI.ITBSai> TO THB LA2>U6 AT TBX TE1.0T WWMALE 
UfSTTTDTS, B00BX8TXS, N. T. 



BT WILLIAM WBBSTBB. 



My remarkB Uub morninfi: will be confined chiefly to 
Vegetable Physiology, and the Plants which yon now 
Bee, and upon which I am about to Lecture, are mainly 
of that class that are usually cultivated in dwelling- 
houses^ Ton will recollect that on a previous occasion 
I said something to you about the Importance of keep- 
ing the roots of plants in a healthy state, and I now 
desire to impress this still further upon your attention, 
for it is quite as necessary for every lady who culti- 
Tates flowers to know, the condition of the roots of 
the plants .which are under her care, as it is for the 
physician to know the state of the pulse of the 
patient he Is about to prescribe for. This Geranium 
you will observe, is g fair sample of such as are 
usually grown In drawing rooms. Many a lady 
might consider It beautiful, and would ezultingly 
Bhow it to her friends as a remarkably healthy and vig- 
orous plant, and as a proof of her superior skill in cul- 
tivating plants, and thos6 to whom it was shown would 
in all probability coincide with her. To* me, however. 
It has not a single trait to recommend it, for it has 
none of the characteristics of a well-grown plant. 
The stem is lank and elongated, with a tuft of green 
on the top like some antiquated palm tree, and you 
may think because the foliage is green, that the plant 
is in perfect health. Such, however, is anything but 
ttie case — nay, It Is the very reverse. This plant from 
being kept in a warm and dry room, or heated perhaps by 
the hot air oi a ftimace, and being denied the pure, fresh 
air from without, has assumed the habit which you now 
see ; but there is another difficulty which lies even 
deeper than this, andlhat is the root; during some 
period of its growth the plant has had an excess of 
water — ^the pot has been allowed to stand in a saucer 
of water for days or weeks together x>erhapB, hence 
the soil in the pot has become saturated with the stag- 
nant water, and the young fibers through which the 
plant imbibes its nourishment have nearly all rotted 
away, or become so feeble as to be scarcely able to per- 
form their proper functions. To convince you of this 
fiict, I will turn it out of the pot for your inspection, 
by inverting the pot on the palm of my right hand, 
with the stem between the third and fourth finger, 
and holding the pot with my left hand. I now strike 
the edge of the pot once or twice sharply on the edge 
of the table ; by this means you see the plant and soil 
is taken from the pot entire ; you now see what I have 
already told you, the most of the fibers have rotted 
tway, and what few there are, have become quite black, 
eo you will now comprehend when I tell you that this 
plant is existing mainly from the nourishment it 
derives from the few large fleshy roots remaining, and 
the sap contained in its stem, instead of from the nour- 
ishment conveyed through young rootlets or spongioles, 
as a healthy plant should. 

I am now going to show why nearly the same kind 



of treatment Is death to one plant, and the health of 
another. This Calla, in all probability received pre- 
cisely the same treatment as the Qeranium I have Jast 
shown you. These are both natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and are equal favorites with ladies for in- 
door culture. As I have never yet had the.o|qportnDity 
of examining the roots of this Individual plant, I will now 
do so, but let me say to you beforehand, that I know 
precisely in what condition the roota are ftom the 
general appearanoe of the plant. When I turn it out 
of the pot, you will see what a mass of healthy roots 
this plant Is supplied with. Tou may well exclaim :— 
How beautiful ! are they not ? Did you ever see any- 
thing in the shape of a root finer and fairer than these ? 
Are they not pure and fhtr as the lily iteeli; and 
could you through the aid of a microscope see the in- 
numerable mouths with which they are supplied, joa 
would not wonder at their powers of abaorptioa— in 
fact, it Is to this power of absorption that its success as 
a parlor plant ism^dnly due; its native habitat is along 
the margin of rivers, and although generally treated 
as an aquatic plant, It has Its period of rest. 

Tou ask, what should be the treatment of this plant 
In dwellings ? Premising the season to be the first of 
February, and you have a good young healthy plant to 
start with, place it and keep It continually during 
its growing season as near the window as possible, and 
let the pot stand In a saucer of water. This should be 
changed every day, and each fresh supply should be 
rain water, not colder than the temperature of the 
room in which the plant is placed. If water should be 
withheld so that the plant Is suffered to become dry, a 
loss of flowers would be the result. Tou need have 
no fear of giving too much water while the plant is in 
a growing state, as It has the power of discharging the 
superabundant moisture from the points of its leaves 
which may be seen hanging in crystal drops. After 
fiowering,say the latter end of June, the leaves will begin 
to wither at their points. As soOn as this makes its 
appearance, the quantity of water should be gradually 
lessened until the plant Is finally dried ofiT in Septem- 
ber, when It may be removed to a cool, dry cellar, and 
kept without water for at least a month, then re-potted 
In a soil composed of three parts sandy loam, and one 
of black alluvial soil, well mixed, and returned to the 
sitting room, and supplied liberally with vrater as at 
first 

To return to the first example, the Geranium, I wonld 
say that as its native habitat Is/rmong the table lands 
of the Cape, so Its treatment should be the opposite 
of the Calla. I am now speaking of the cultivation of 
plants in ordinary dweUlngs, but those who can avail 
themselves of the adventitious aids of a plant cabinet 
or parlor greenhouse will be more likely to succeed 
than those who have no such aids ; but there Is cot 
one among you but may expect to meet with a toler- 
able degree of success by observing the ordinary rules 
which I enunciate for your guidance. The character- 
istics of excellence In a Gkranlum should be lar^e, 
healthy leaves, with a strong, robust habit, the 
branches extending laterally just above and well cov- 
ering the surface of the pot. The truss of flowers should 
be large and nearly spherical in shape, supported b j a 
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firm footstalk, rising Just sboye the fbligge, and the 
plant when turned oat of the pot should present a mass 
of white', thread-like fibers, and to obtain this perfec- 
tion the plant should be grown in a light, rich soil, 
composed of one part leaf mold, and a little sand, one 
part turfy loam, chopped up in pieces about an Inch 
square, and well rotted manure. This should be kept 
moderately moist, but not eoddened ; the plant should 
be kept as near as possible to the window, and have 
fresh air admitted every fine day; but as the sun 
attains strength and power, the plant must be protected 
from its. meridian rays. 

Having explained to you the difference between a 
well grown Geranium and the one before you, I will 
now place the subject In a practical light This plant 
which I now show you, is the Lobelia Erinus, an admi- 
rable plant for a hanging basket: the bmches are 
long and slender ; the flowers proftise, and the habit 
of the plant drooping and graceful. This is a well- 
grown plant, raised from the seed, and grown by an 
exx>erienced gardener. As I turn it out of the pot, you 
will see that the soil is enclosed in a network of beau- 
Uful white roots like the finest lace. Handle it, It will 
not break— the roots are too strongly interwoven for 
that; neither will it soil the finest kid glove. But 
here Is another also raised fh>m seed by the same skill- 
fal gardener. This is the Canna Indlca, or Indian Shot, 
the seed of which Is encased in so hard a shell, that It 
requires extraordinary heat and moisture to cause it to 
germinate. The seeds from wMch this plant sprung 
were placed in - a tank of hot water near the boiling 
point, for about a week ; then taken out and sown in 
BoiL Can anything indicate a healthier state than the 
roots of this plsnt? You see how the warmth and 
moisture causes them to follow around the inside clr- 
camference of the pot You see firom this that the 
plant has outgrown its habitation, and needs a larger 
pot. This is the way in which yon must determine 
when a plant must be re-potted. This plant is fSeist 
becoming what gardeners technically call "pot-bound.** 
As yet the roots have received no injury from this 
cause, but are in the fuU tide of vigor ; but as I have 
said, the time has arrived when a change to a larger 
pot would be beneficiaL 

PREMIUMS FOR QRAPE8. 



LoNowoBTH*8 wiue house of Ctocinnati, ofihr a silver 
pitcher, ^wo goblets and waiter, to cost not less Uian 
$350, for the best general wine grape for the whole 
country. A silver cup, valued at $100 for the best 
grape for wine purposes in the State of Ohio. A silver 
cop worth $60 for the best table grape for general pur- 
poses. Tne firuit to be exhibited at the next fall meet- 
ing of the American Wine Growers* Association of 
Ohio and Cincinnati, in quantities of ten pounds or 
more, with samples of the wine ih>m the competitors 
for the first two premiums. The judges are to be Hon. 
MarsbaU P. Wilder, Solon Boblnson, Dr. C. W. Spald- 
ing, one member of the Lake Shore Grape Growers* 
Association, and a member of the American Wine 
Growers' Association. Their decision to be flnaL 



PINE TIMBER AND IT8 CULTIVATION. 



mjxBxa OMS, 
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YouHG as our country is, it is old enough to demon- 
strate the feasibility, the practicability and utility of 
planting and producing pine timber for all building 
purposes, as a part of our fiuming operations, and 
though not so immediate in its results in dollars and 
cents ss we may detire, yet by no means less profitable 
in the end. I know in this fast age, everybody, young 
and old, firom the prattling boy to the tottering old 
man— oft are for ** realizing** to-day or to-morrow, as 
the financial term has it, that they may make another 
"strike.** 

Now, as to the feasibility of supplying future gen- 
erations of our country with this most valuable timber. 
This may be a new thought to many, or if thought o^ 
only to be dismissed as idle, and if aeeompUshed at all, 
it would be so far iu the dark future, that the world 
which they seem to think will cease to revolve in its 
orbit when they die, would not be benefited by it. An 
old lumberman once gravely said to me, and with more 
truth than fiotion: "That the present generation 
would scarcely pass away before the pine timber in the 
United States would- be about all used up;*' and 
although when he uttered this prediction he was stand-.- 
ing in the lunU>er regions of Northern New York, and 
had but a narrow conception of the supply of the for- 
ests which lie along our northern boundary, and in 
Her Mi^esty's dominions on the other side, nor of the 
demand which a pineless world spreading southward 
to the equator, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, would produce. Yet all this might have 
laid before him, and he would have come to the same 
'conclusion, that pine lumber was soon to be among 
the things that were. The same law which produced 
the forests from which we now obtain our pine still 
exists, and Is as sure in its operations as in all former 
time. Nearly all we are using have grown from tiny 
plants since the white man first trod American soU, 
and many mighty pines that would make boards three 
feet wide, now stand in the older parts of our country, 
which have grown from plants the size of a cambric 
needle within theiifetime of some now living. Now He 
who planted and has held in reserve this great timber 
belt which skits our northern boundary, as if to save a 
supply for man*s use when he would be most likely to 
let it alone till stem necessity compelled, to say nothing 
of the protection it forms in arresting northern cold, 
and who arranged the lakes and water courses by 
which this supply might be brought to our very doors, 
still keeps in operation the same law of production, 
and he who but takes a survey of His works cannot 
but admire His wisdom and care.. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these Providential arrange* 
ments for our good m these latter days, the same Hand 
long time before tiie woodman's ax ever swung in this 
wide wUdemess wldch has now become " the land of 
the firee and home of the brave,** caused to grow the 
useful timber in dusters here and there, nearly all over 
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oar entire country, yielding a convenient supply for 
fteyeral generations. Now that is exhausted, and we 
have long been drawing from more distant pineries. 
The grave question therefore arises, and well it may,— 
What shall we do when this is gone ? Shall we substi- 
tute other timber ? But that also is being used up, 
and already we have to draw largely from the coal beds 
for fuel. All who have observed the methods of Divine 
Providence, have seen that a remedy was provided for 
man only in his helplessness. .When God would have 
a people possess the new world. He covered it with 
fbrests of great variety for their use, or in other words 
planted and brought to maturity a crop for man's sup- 
ply, hot only of conveniehce, but luxury more valu- 
able than any that have ever succeeded it from all the 
skill of the husbandman. If we would have new for- 
ests we must cultiyate and care for them. With un- 
mistakable language. He says to us, "Replenish the 
earth.'* To this, we respond, amen! and propose to 
■et about this great work. 

BARBERRY HEDGES. 



Tbomas J. Bbookb, Esq., of Loogootee, Ind., writes 
to The Northteeatem Farmer ^ on the subject of barberry 
m a hedge plant: — Seven years ago, two barberry 
bushes were sent me, at my request, ss I wished my 
children to see them and taste the fruit. Three years 
a^o I became interested in this bush as a hedge plant 
They are now from six to seven feet high, and each 
plant has sent up from its stool some thirty stalks. 
These are about the size of walking-sticks, and so close 
are they together, that they do not cover more than 
twelve or thirteen inches of space. Thus, if they had 
been set a foot apart, nothing could now get through 
them, especially as they are quite thorny. Their lon- 
gevity is also worthy of mention. Bushes, from which 
I picked berries fifty-live years ago, are still growing 
and look vigorous. An old man ninety years of age, 
told me that there were bushes on his farm older than 
he was, which show no signs of decay. He adds, I 
never saw a dead bush unless it had been grubbed up. 
He also said that plowing near them did not make 
them sprout in the least. My bushes were planted five 
feet apart, and have not been clipped, but no horse or 
cow can pass between them now. I am sure if properly 
planted a foot apart, in rows, and cared for two years, 
they can be left to themselves, and ttiat they will form 
a hedge in that time which will eflTectually turn all 
stock. _ _ 

Thb Van Bubbn Dwabf P]EAGH.~The Van Buren 
Dwarf Peach is a beautiful pattern of health and pro- 
ductiveness. A tree in a twelve inch flower pot, in its 
second year, is well set with fine, sound-looking fhiits. 
It was kept in a rather damp, but well aired cellar 
through the winter, and set out in March. It seems 
Tery easy indeed to protect these dwarfs in an open 
border or in pots, and they promise to be among peach 
trees, what the Early Goodrich is now among potatoes. 
It is to be hoped that a variety of good sorts may soon 
appear among seedlings of the Van Buren, which is 
'^he only dwarf peach I have as yet heard of or seen. — 
Tyi'one, i\i., in Country Omtleman. 



OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. 



An Illinois correspondent of The Farmemf Acbertimr 
gives the following Information in regard to planting 
Osage Orange Hedges :>-A border ten feet wide shoold 
be plowed—first outward, so as to leave a dead furrow 
where the hedge row is to stand ; then at least two 
plowings to the center, so that it will be slightly 
ridged, making a deep, mellow bed in the center. 
Now harrow thoroughly, and roll. 

This will leave the land in good tilth, and with a 
smooth, even sur&ce. It is now ready for the plants. 
Stretch a line where the hedge is to stand ; cut the 
tops from the plants to within two or three inches of 
the ground, which will leave the plant about eight 
inches long, the root being six inches. The best tool 
to set with is a round, pointed, steel dibble ; with this 
make a hole, set in the plant with the left hand, and 
then thrust in the dibble near to the plant, and press 
the earth to it A good hand will set 3,000 to 4,000 
plants in a day in this way. Some use a spade, aod 
others a sharp stick, but the dibble will save its cost in 
setting a mile of hedge, over any other tool, and leave 
the plants in the,best condition. 

I have discarded all flat trowels and dibbles in setr 
ting plants either in garden or nursery. I have them 
made of different sizes. Those for the Osage are over 
a foot long, and at the thickest part, one and a half 
Inches in diameter. The shank, or socket, is made like 
a chisel, into which is put a wooden handle, with a 
cross piece for the hand ; or an old spade handle will 
answer the purpose, but it is rather clumsy. 

One foot apart is probably the best distance, and the 
one that I now set them. I formerly set four to &ii 
Inches, but find it does not make so good a hedge. 

Fljlnts and Sbbim fob Gbmetbbibs. — ^Hardy pereiy 
nial plants are the best The prevailing flowers should 
be white. Achillea Ptarmlca (sneeze wort,) pr^du.'es 
large clusters of small, pure white double flowers, aod 
continues In bloom a great length of time. The plant 
is trailing in its habit; the roots spread very much 
Campanula carpatica— two sorts — ^blue and white, ure 
neat dwarf varieties. Splrea Japonlca— spikes of vrh* te 
flowers. Scutellaria, a trailing plant, with spikes oJ 
pale crimson flowers ; foliage deep green, with whi;t 
stripes on the leaves. These yarletles are hardy. VVl th 
the addition of a few blue, white and purple hyacinth 
bulbs, they will make a succession of flowers throai;h 
the season, and will live for years. 

ilnntMxZs.— Dwarf Ageratum, Sweet Alyssum, ^hita 
Candytuft, Convolvulus minor, Eutoca, Qilia, l^ioaria, 
Mignonette, Nlgella and Phacella. 

Ifhr a ChUcTt (Trave.— Nemophlla, Nolana, Daisy ana 
Myosotls, with a few Snow Drops and Crocus uuibs, 
make a good variety. Plants of a trailing habit, bita 
low growing, are the best. 

Red, scarlet, and yellow flowering plants, should i.i>t 
be set in a cemetery. — Mmde in Ommtry OenUeman 

It you wish to impart to your friends ya^ia^.e ib 
formation on horticulture and floilcultare— road p. 200. 
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FLOWERS I 



I lore the flowers, the pretty flowers, 

Wbieh grow In the forest deep ; 

I loT* to gue on them for hours. 

When my eyes snd their beeaties meet 

Yes 1 pretty flowers, in the deep, deep wood, 

Thoa seem^st to point, snd tell 

The stranger friend,, who in solitude 

Hath Ibnnd thee blooming well— 

That the eerth flnom which thou seem^st to ecnnei 

Is smiled OB by God, and wsrmedby Mis sonl 

I lore the flowers, the prstty flowers. 
Which bloom by lifers way side lonely ; 
They seem to remind me of bappy honrSi 
Which belong to the Christian only 1 
Christian trsTelerl they seem to tell 
Of the Future, for thee in store I 
Tes I they seem to point to Heaven so weU,— 
To rest above, when thy Joumey^s o*er. 
Oh 1 then, Christian TravUer, think mneh of the flowexBb 
They point thee to God, and to heavenly bowtes. 
Sochester, N. T. Gxo. Kswxll Lotwot. 



HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. 6. 



** My dear,'' said Tom., one morning at the breakfhat 
tabic, " What is the reason that we never have a leg 
of mutton for dinner now ; yon know how fond I am 
of that dish." 

"There is no reason, Tom.,** I said, ** except that 
yoa have not sent one np in some time, but we can 
have one to-day, if yon wish.** 

" Well, say we do I I will call as I go down, and 
order one. I see Schlyer has some beauties, and what 
is better, he tells me they have been hanging over two 
weeks.** 

" Are they laige and fiat ?** 

*' *Tis prime, just right for boiling. What do yon 
5ay ?— boiled leg of mntton and caper sauce T* ' 

'' Just what I should like.** ' 

" And now I think of it,** said Tom, ** I will bring 
Uncle Charles up to dinner; he haa talked of coming 
for some time.*' 

"Well, do." 

" If i may be allowed to suggest, Mrs. ^," said 

Tom., putting on his coat, as he spoke, "I should 
tbiuk, considering that you have a new girl, it would 
be advisable for you to superintend the cooldng your- 
self to-day.'* 

" I wHl do so, Tom.,** I said. ** I am as fond of a 
boiled joint and ci^r sauce asyon^ so yon may depend 
on a good dinner to-day.*' 

I said nothing to Kate, just then, about the dinner. 
It will be time enough when it comes, I thought to 
myself, and as the day before I had prepared sweet 
meats and pastry enough for a week, I knew that the 
dinner would be rery little trouble to any one, and 
besides I was very much interested in the making of a 
pretty suit for my little girl, and did not care to take 
up any time uselessly. 

<» The meat has come, m'am," said Kate, alioat ten 



o'clock, " Is it a roast ye'll be having to^y, ma*mf * 
" No, Kate,** I said, setting down my work, and ran 
to go to the kitchen to see it " It is to be boiled. It 
is a leg of mutton, is it not T* 

" Tes, ma'm, and as fine a one as I have seen in this 
country. It would be a pity to boil it— it would make 
a flue rdast,.sure 1** 

" We always select the largest and finest for boiling, 
Kate ; the small, lean, tough ones would not be very 
acceptable; and tUs is indeed a beautiful leg: and 
you must boil it in the large kettle, and be sure to pour 
over it boiling water, and let it boil gently ; not too 
fiut, remember ; over the fire till dinner time ; and 
then if you will have a kettle of boiling water, 1 will 
come out and make the caper sauce.** 

She promised to adhere to the directions, and I gaye 
myself no farther care about the matter till jnst befbse 
dinner time she opened the door and said: 

"The kettte boils ma'm.*' 

" Tes, Kate,** I said, I will be out in a minute ; is Urn 
mutton all right f** 

" Tes, ma*m ; it has been boiling gently since I put 
it on.*' 

"That's right," I said, going into the kitchen as I 
spoke, and passing to the pantry to get the ingredients 
for the sauce. The first thing I saw was a mUk pan 
half faVL of raw slices of meat, and a large bone. 

" What meat is this, Kate ?* ' 

** That is part of the mutton, ma*nL I thought I 
would save a half of it It seemed such a deal after it 
was all cut up.** 

" Tou don*t mean to tell me,** I said, almost scream- 
ing with aurprise and vexation, "that you have cut 
up that beautlfhl leg of mutton.*' 

"And, Indeed, ma*m and I did— did y'e not teU me 
to boH It" 

" But not to cut It up. I meant to boll it Why, 
who ever heard of doing it any other way ? I thought 
Kate, that you knew better, or I should not have 
trusted It to you ; but you must make the best of it 
and dish It your own way." 

" Tes, ma'm I wlU, and I am sure It will be good, for 
at my last place they always did it In that way, and 
with nice, light dumplings made a beautiful dish, fit 
for the Queen, and all the royal fiunUy, if I does say it 
myself.** 

I knew that it was no use arguing the matter ; ths 
mischief was done, and as of course there was no use 
for the sauce, I went up to my room to prepare for din- 
ner, feeling angiy at Kate for her stupidity, as it seemed 
to me, and at myself for neglecting to see the meat 
put Into the boiler at the proper time and in the pro- 
per way. 

AUHTBOaJu 

Do you want a choral organ ? 

Do you want a sewing machine ? 

Do you want a knitting machine f 

Do you want a collecUon of valuable flower seeds f 

Do you want Webster's Unabridged Dictionary? 

Do you want a barometer f 

Bead our new Premium list oi^the last page. 
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Mxiaff^ i^tk 



To Oar Patrons. 



Ths ctrcnlatlon of Tub Axsrioas Tabmbb baTing 
increased at a rate which derolyes upon na conatantlj 
increasing and laborions duties, we haye for some time 
ftlt the necessity of sharing the labors of publication 
with an assistant who could assume a portion of the 
burden and attend to business matters which require 
the constant care and attention of the publisher. We 
have therefore associated with us in the publica- 
tion of The Axbrioan Fabkbb, our fellow-townsman, 
Hr. Gteorge Newell Lovejoy, who will hereafter devote 
himself to the business of the office, relieving us of 
part of the responsibility. Believing this arrangement 
to be for the interest of Thb Fabmsb and its patrons, 
we enter upon the publication of the second half vol- 
wnewith renewed determination to make our journal 
still more worthy the liberal patronage it baa received 
in the past, and would earnestly solicit the cooperation 
of all our friends in making the paper known in their 
localities, and in forming clubs among their Mends 
and naigbboit. 

To Our Affento and Friends BTeryi¥li«ro« 



Wis would respectfully call the attention of every 
reader and well wisher of Thb Ambkicak Fabbieb to 
our new and liberal half yearly Premium List on the 
last page of this number. i\roto, is the time to get your 
friends and neighbors to give the paper a trial for six 
months, which in clubs, comes at the remarkably low 
price ofonly THIRTY-SEVEN AND A HALF CENTS 
EACH ! What farmer or horticulturist in the land can 
do without the information contained in six numbers 
of Thb Fabmbb, when he can get it at such a trifling 
cost ? Will not every reader endeavor to send us a list 
of five or ten, if not more, for the coming half volume. 
All names received up to July Ist, will have the June 
number extra containing the valuable Prize Essay 
on Cooked Food, which we consider alone worth far 
more than the subscription price for a year, to 6very 
farmer in the country. We have on our mail books 
over a thousand post offices to which only one copy is 
sent Will they not, each and all, make the paper 
known in their locality, and by so doing add several 
thousand subscribers for the next six months? We 
desire our readers to feel personally interested in ex- 
tending our circulation, and hope they will act as agents 
for us. There are thousands of farmers who would 
leadily take the paper, if only asked. Show this num- 
ber to your friends and neighbors, and ask them to 
subscribe, to the cheapest and most practical agricultu- 
ral paper in the country. Who will send in the largest 
dub for the next six months, and take one of our high- 
est premiiuns ? Bead over the list, select your prise, 
and little toouble will be found In raising the desired 
number. _ _ _ 

Wb wIU send The Farmers* Record and Account 
Book, to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
^M. This work wia last four years. 



TalnaMe Prtse EaaaT* 



Wb take particular pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the highly interesting and instmctiye 
Essay in this number on Cooked Food, by £. W. 
Stewart, of Erie County, which should be studied by 
every farmer in the country. The subject of cooking 
food for stock, is getting more important every year, 
and it is of vital interest for us to know how and in 
what way we can economize in feeding stock. We see 
it stated fh>m Montreal, that in Canada East stock &re 
dying for want of provender, and here in this city, in 
the far-fhmed valley of the Genesee, once considered 
the most fertile region on this continent, hay is selling 
for $80 and $82. Let this subject be discussed, and this 
essay put in practice both for economy in food, and 
for the additional value which it gives to the manure 
obtained irom cooked food. 

The Amerleaii Fanner tor 1866* 



Wb have on hand bound volumes of Thb Fabmeb 
for 1866, with index complete, which we will send to 
any address, post paid, for $1.25. Every reader of Th£ 
Fabmbb who has not got it, should send for it at once. 
It is fhll of practical suggestions, and the experience 
of many correspondents, and is worth more than the 
price to any fEurmer or horticulturist. 

Implement Trial* 



Thb trial of Implements, which was to have taken 
place at Utlca, May 7th, under the auspices of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, was postponed on 
account of the unflEivorable state of the weather at that 
time. It will be held two weeks previous to the next 
State Fair. ^ 

Tracy Female Inetltnte— I<andacape Cterden- 
Inff— A Ne-«r Feature. 



It win be seen by reference to page 186, Horticul- 
tural Department, that Mr. William Webster, of this 
city, is giving a course of lectures at the Tracy Female 
Institute, on Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, and 
kindred subiects. Ladies not otherwise connected with 
the Institution^ are admitted at the same rates as the 
regular pupils. The day, we believe, for the lectures, 
has been fixed for Saturday. The hours are from 9 to 
12 o* clock, and from 2 to 5. The instruction for one 
day constitutes a lesson. The following letter was 
written to Miss Tracy by a lady— an amateur florist, 
after having taken one lesson : 

DiABMnsTHAor:— Ism greatly •zftrdsed on the-sobject of 
having UioBe lectures mere generally known, and imiwoved by 
hnndrods of women In thia oity and vioinity, who, I feeL would 
gladly attend the conrse, oonid they only understand how invaln- 
able the lectures are. I have many friends out of town vbo 
have the taste and the means to attend, and who, if they do not 
feel that they are too distant, would, I am mra, avail thamaekee 
of this opportonlty. 

Every lady who has a love for flowers and the beau- 
tiful in nature, should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend these lectures, if in their power to do 
so. Further information can be obtained by addressing 
Hiss LucUia Tracy, Rochester, N. T. 
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Notes on th.^ ITeatl&er firom AprU IStM. to 

May 15t]i, 1867. 



The weather proceedB as In the first half of the 
moDth, rather cool, but in the last half of April rather 
cold. The mean temperainre was 4A,S o , and the gen- 
eral average, 47.1 o, or 2.8 o ahoyethe actual tempera- 
ture. The general average of the month was 44.3 <^ , 
but the actual mean, 43.7 ^ . The. cold or heat was not 
at any time extreme, but uniformly the weather was 
cool. The rain in the month was 3.03 inches. The 
barometer was rather low, the mean being 15-100 inches 
below the average, 39.63 inches. The month has been 
rather pleasant, much clear weather for the season. . 

Ma.t began warm, but soon became colder, and con- 
tinued cool — not oiie hot day — the hottest noon only 
64 o , on the 5th. The hottest noon in April was 71 o . 
This first half of May was 46.1 o , being 6.5 o below the 
general average, and the coldest half in 81 years, except 
one, in 1^1, when it was 45. o. The hottest mean of 
this lialf was 61.4 o , or 15 degrees warmer. Well may 
we call this a cold half of May. An early cherry blos- 
somed on May 18th, but last year on April Slst Only 
three days of clear weather; rain en nine days, and 
slight snow on two more. The plum was in blossom 
in 18iO, April 35th, butnow Just appearing. Water in 
this half month was very large, being 8.88 inches. The 
season is of course backward, by nearly three weeks. 
The wind from the north and west oi north, very cool. 
Lake Erie filled with ice on the easterly part, and 
Lake Ontario is veiy cool — about the coldest in the 
year, about 86 o along the middle. 

On May 6th, the harbor of St Petersburg, Russia, 
was clear of ice, and navigation opened, near latitude 
of 60 o north, and BufiUo, at 43 ^ , had not a little 
loose ice. Icebergs in the Atlantic, east and south of 
Newfoundland. 

From Canada. 

Our correspondent **Mac.," writes us from Canada 
West :— " The spring has been cold, backward, and 
unequal, with a moderate amount of rain, but no very 
hard frosts. The &11 wheat has come through the win- 
ter's ordeal In fine condition, and looks much' better 
than at this time last year. Owing to the very high 
price of grain, which has kept advancing all through 
the winter, and is now at $3 to $3.40 for wheat, and 50 
cents for oats, per bushel, (gold), every available piece 
of land is being plowed up and sown with grain, and 
with but a tolerably good season, the crop must be 
large, and more than amply sufficient for our wants. 
Notwitlistanding the high duties, American buyers 
have been operating extensively in our markets, and 
so with an enormous crop to sell, our fi&rmers are ob- 
taining famine prices. Stock of all kinds commands 
good prices. Mr. W. S. Stripp, of Dorchester town- 
ship, sold last month, an entire colt, ,4 years old, and a 
2-year old filly, to a party hi Detroit, for $600, (gold,) 
delivered here. Much of the stock has wintered over 
badly, and some of thefisrmers in the more northern 
townships, have lost more or less stock, through the 
straw having been damaged by the wet weather at 
harvest and in the fall, and the want of roots to make 



up the defleiency. Just now, (May 14,) we are being 
tavored with warm weather and genial rains, such as 
will start vegetation rapidly. * ' 



Our Tennessee correspondent writes ft-om Vervilla, 
ss follows: — ** Notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the season, there is a large spring crop planted with a 
prospect of a good crop of everything grown here 
except fruit The frost of March ^3th, destroyed per* 
haps two-thirds of the apples and peaches. Wheat 
promises better than for some years." 

Inqnlrlea and Anmvirerm^ 



JSds. Farmer:— Ab I design to manufacture a consld- 
able quantity of blackberry wine the coming summer, 
I desire some information in relerence to the beet 
method of making it. I hope some one will ^ve 
through Thx Fabmeb, what is considered the best 
methMl, considering economy in labor and money. — A» 
M. F. 

Casbmebm Goats.— Who has them for sale? We 

have had many inquiries in regard to these goats, and 

any one having them for sale, will find it to their 

advantage to advertise in Thb Ahebioan Fariibb. 

Palrto's ImproTed Pnmp for l¥ateiliic Mo«lu 



Wb had an opportunity lately of seeing one of these 
pumps in operation, and take pleasure in saying that 
it is all that is claimed for it. The one we saw has 
been in constant use for nearly two years. In the 
August number for 1866, page 387, we gave an inter- 
esting article on the importance of pure water for 
stock, from our esteemed correspondent, C. N. Bement, 
and we think that this pump fills up the want so long 
felt in supplying stock with fresh, pure water. The 
platform settles slowly and stock are not frightened 
by the depression of the platform, upon which the 
weight of a man is sufiiclent to bring up the supply of 
water. Another strong recommendation is, that the 
cost is so trifling, that it Is within the reach of every 
tanner to place one or more on his premises. The 
attention of the reader is directed to the advertisement 
and testimonials given on another page. The con- 
struction is so simple that it cannot fail to be durable, 
and its usefulness warrants the prediction that it will 
supersede all other devices for watching stock, and 
will probably come into general use for house wells 
and cisterns. _ _ 

Ambbican Shobt Hobn Hbbd Book.— Lewis F« 
Allen, Black Rock, N. Y., editor of the American Short 
Horn Herd Book, is now compiling the Eighth Volume 
of that indispensable work to the Short Horn Cattle 
breeders of the United States and the Canadas, and 
will receive pedigrees for insertion therein up to the 
month of June next, by which time he wishes all pedi- 
grees for the volume to be jsent in, if possible. Those 
persons not already having received, and wanting cir- 
culars containing directions for making out their pedi- 
grees, with terms of entry, price of the book, Ac., 
will please address him as above. The last (Seventh 
Volume) contained upwards of six hundred lar'' 
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oetaTO pages, with upwards of 8,500 approved pedi- 
grees, and the rapid increase of the yaloable breed of 
cattle whose pedigrees these yolnmes record, will pro- 
bably swell the next one to an equal, if not larger size. 
It is important to every breeder of thoroughbred Short 
Horns, to have a correct record of his stock in the 
American Herd Book. No other person is authorized 
to receive pedigrees for the Eighth Volume. 

Neur Tork State Sbeep Fair. 



This fidr as previously noticed, was to have been 
held on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May ; but owing to 
the incessant rain of the two former days, little or no- 
thing was done until the morning of the 10th, when 
the sun shone forth, and gave promise of a fine day. 
Under these circumstances, the number of sheep 
on the ground was small in proportion to previous 
&irs, the number this year being not over SOO, while at 
the fair in this city last year, there were over 1,000. 
The attendance of visitors was very slim, and even 
exhibitors were in a great hurry to leave early on the 
last day. The fbllowing comprises the list of entries 
and prizes: 

- Class First— >Amxbican Mebinos. 

BatM^Two Tear$ (Xd and Ov^r.— William R. Sanford, 
Orwell, Vt., Ist prize, $80; Wm. R. Sanford. dq^ do., 
2d do., 20; John Sheldon & Son, Moscow, N. Y., 8d. 
do.j 10; R. & A. H. Miller, Oreenwich ; Conrad Bush, 
Latayette ; L. J. Burgess, North Hoosick : Pottle & 
Maltman, Naples; G. J. Hollenbeck, Hoosick; Wool- 
verton, Matthews <& Co., Canandaigna; Simmons & 
Sackett, Canandai^a; J. C. Short, Livonia; Walter 
Cole, Batavia ; I. J. Whitney, Clarkson ; Isaac Aiken, 
Bdpio; J. S. KetchuuL Galen; Thos. Johnson, Sav- 
annah ; Ackerman & Weston, Fleming. 

Beuna — Tearlinps, — John L. Quackenbush, Hoosick, 
1st prize, $30 ; Aiarriner & Bronson. East Bloomfield, 
2d, 20; E. E. Brown, Nilcs, 8d, 10; A. Thayer, Jr., 
Hoosick; J. H. Simmons, Canandaigua; J. 8. Good- 
rich, Lima; Walter Cole, Batavia: C. E. Shepard, 
Canandaifi^ua ; Horace Allen, Aurelia; Isaac Aiken, 
Sclpio ; Ackerman <& Weston, Fleming ; £. Munson, 
Tyre. 

JShoes 2 Tears Old and Omt.— E. E. Brown, 1st prize; 
$80; Marriner & Bronson, 2d, 20; Isaac J. Whitney, 
8d, 10; P. H, McMillen, J. S. Goodrich, Horace Allen, 
Isaac Aiken, E. Munson. 

Xwe^-'TearUnga. — C. E. Shepard, 1st prize, $80; Pot- 
tle <fe Maltman, 2d, 20 ; E. E. Brown, 8d, 10; David 
Cossitt, Onondaga ; Marriner <& Bronson, Isaac Aiken. 

Class Two— Fine Mjbkinob. 

JSama—2 Tears Old and Over.— Theo. N. Davison, 
Culpepper Co., Va., 2d prize, $20; E. R. Freeman ; 
Howard Leonard, Hampton ; Wm. H. Pugsley, Danby. 

BavM^ TearHng9,—C. E. Shepard, 2d prize, $20 ; Isaac 
Bowers, North Cnili ; Horace Allen. 

Ihi>e9—2 Tears Old and Over. — Marriner A Brown, 2d 
prize, $20; A. Thayer, Jr., Wm. H. Pugsley, Horace 
Allen. 

Ewes—Tearlings. — Clapp & Sweet, Fompey, 2d prize, 
$20 ; A. Thayer, Jr., Horace Allen. 

Class Thbkb— Dblaine Mbbinos. 

Biam»—Two Tears Old and Otw.-^Wm. M. Holmes, 
Oreenwich, 1st prize $30; John L. Quackenbush. Hoo- 
sick, 2d do., 20: Theren Steele, Lima,-8d do., 10; T. 
C. Short, Livonia; C. H. Warner, Lima; Isaac Bowers, 
North Chili ; L. W. Crandall. Alden : Geo. Bo wen, 
Birdsall ; Slocum ft Aiken, Sclpio ; John Tyler, 

J2om»—rearKfi^«.— Hiram Hand, GenosL 1st prize, 
^; N. ft N. Bottom, Shaftsbuiy, Vt, 2d do., 20; B. 



MuAson, Tyre, Sd do., 10; J. H. Simmons, Canandai- 

Sia; G. B. Sackett, Canandaigua; Wm. H. Pugsley, 
anby. 

Shee9—Tw> Tears Old and Over.—T. H. McMillen, 
Canandaigua, 1st prize $30; George Brown, Birdsall, 
8ddo., 10. 

Bwe^^TearlinffSs—T. H. Simmons, Canandaigua 1st 
prize $80; Geo. Brown, Birdsall, 2d do., 20. 

Class Four— Lambs ov Prbobdihg Classes. 

Pottle ft Maltman, Naples, 1st prize, $15; John 
Sheldon and Son, 2d do., 10; Marriner ft Bronson, od 
do., 5; Hiram Hand, Genoa; H. Allen, Aurelia. 

Class Fivb— Long Wools. 

Sams — Tuo Tears Old and Over. — John D. Wine, 
Washington Hollow, 1st prize, $80; John D. Wiug, 
do., 2d do., 20 ; Samuel H. Barons, Irondequoit, 3d do., 
10. 

JBarM—Tearlings. — John D'. Wing, 1st prize, $30;. 
John D. Wing, 2d do., 20; S. C. Griswold, 3d do., 10. 

JShoes^Two Tears Old and Over,-^. H. Barons, 2d 
prize, $20. 

XNTBIBB FOB THB BANDALL FBIZB. , 

John D. Wing, Washington Hollow, 1 two-year old 
Cots wold ram. Weight of fleece, 19 lbs. 4 1-2 oz ; age 
of fleece. 881 days. 

John D. Wing, yearling ram. Weight ol fleece, IS 
lbs. 9 oz.; age of fleece, SBl days. 

Samuel H. Barons, 1 four-year old ram, (Leicester.) 
Weight of body, 265 lbs.; weight of fleece, 11 84 lbs. 
Qf well washed wool ; age of fleece, 880 days. 

WXIOHT OF SHEEP AND FLEECES SHOBN BUT NOT ENTEB- 
ED FOB SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Conrad Bush, Lafayette, four-year old ram. Weight 
of fleece, 17 1-2 lbs.; age of fleece, 865 days. Shorn at 
the Rochester Fair. 

Wm. R. Sanford, Vt., three-year old ram " Blucher.'* 
Weight of body, 188 1-2 lbs.; weight of fleece, 27 lbs. 
1-2 oz. 

L. J. Burgess, Hoosick. two-year old ram "Cashier.'" 
Weight of body, 109 1-2 lbs.; fleece, 24 8-4 lbs. • 

I. J. Whitney, Clarkson, 1 three-year old ram. 
Weight of body. 180 1-2 lbs.; fleece, 24 1-2 lbs. 

Marriner ft Bronson, 1 yearling ewe. Weight of 
body, 74 1-2 Ib^; fleece, 17 lbs. 10 1-2 oz. 

Wolverton, Mathews ft Co., Canandaigua, two-vcar 
old ram. Weight of body, 118 1-2 lbs.; fleece, 20 Ibb. 
8 1-2 oz. 

Thos Johnson, Savannah, three-year old ram. Weight 
of body, 122 lbs.; fleece, 28 1-2 lbs. 

Slocum ft Aiken, Scipio, flve-year old ram. Weight 
of body, 128 lbs.; fleece, 18 lbs. 10 oz. 

W. H. Puffsley, Danby, flve-year old ram. Weight 
of body, 117 1-2 lbs.; fleece, 18 lbs. 7 1-2 oz.; age of 
fleece, 865 days. 

Stockinos and knit goods are used by all classes of 
persons, and yet until within the past Ave years no- 
thing has been produced by the inventive genius of the 
country to take the place of the old fkshioned knittmg 
needles, which were the inseparable companions of oar 
grandmothers. But the Lamb Family Knitting machine 
is producing a complete revolution in this respect, as 
it will do more knitting In ten minutes tham can be 
done in a day by the old method. See advertisement 
page. * 

DiAicovB DiOKBiffS.*— Every lover of Dickens' works 
should secure this edition, published by Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston, price $1.50 per volume for the illus- 
trated edition, and $1.25 for the pliUn, which is 
remarkably low for such a valuable work, and places it 
within the reach of all. 
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dian floor continaes yerj quiet at $1475^117 for extra, ^ bbl ; 

Bales 135 bblflw Bye floor has been qolet at from |8.»)<^|9.50 ^ 

bbL ; sales 800 bbls. Oom meal is in moderate request, at $6 for 

City, and $ft.65^|e.75 for Brandywine, V bbL ; sales 450 bbls. 

Of California and Oregon floor, aales were reported of 400 bblsw 

and Back^ at $16.85(^$17.15 f) bbl. of 196 lbs. 

BUTTER— The batter market is well supplied, and butter ^s 

cheap. I pnrehased a tub on the 16th instant of as choice butter 

as any one can desire, fbr 26o 9 lb. Beporters quote prices quite 
too high. Their policy is to induce people to send on their but- 
ter. Then after it arrives, they know they can get it at their own 
price. 

The total receipts of butter for the week ending this dav, are 
8,825 packages, a considerable portion of which are low grades of 
Western and State snitoble for export as grease. The demand 
for low grades and grease butter has been active during the week, 
and full prices paid. Fine quality of old crop is quite scarce, 
and a good demand exists for coastwise orders at our quotations. 
The new crop of State butter, as we have before stated, is ftill a 
half month behind the usut»l period, and receipts are quite light 
and insufficient for the demand. 

Fresh pails ^ lb 80c(?^38c 

Hftlf-flrkin tubs V » 28c((^80o 

Wcl8htub^ ^rb 2Tc(^0c 

OLD OBOP Burm. 

Fine to extra State dairies, ^ ft 28c(3^80c 

Good to fine State dairies, ^ ft 22c(?526c 

Good to flue Welsh tub^ ^ ft 20c(a25c 

Common to fair State 16c<(j^l8c 

Western Buttei^-ftrkins, fair to good, sp ft 18c(^16c 

Western Butter— firkins, ordinaary, ^ ft 12c(^l4c 

jrmw OBOP oBBBsa. 

Factory Dahles, extra, 9) ft 16c^l7c 

Factory Dairies, fair, j8 ft 12c(^14c 

Farm Dairies, extra, ^ ft .• 16c@tl6c 

Farm Dairies, flilr, « ft 10c(?tH8c 

Skimmed Cheese, ^ ft 10c(^12c 

OLD OBOP 0HKE8B. 

Factory Dairies, 1st quality, SUte, W ft lSc(^19c 

Factory Dalrie^ 2d quality, State, ^ ft 16c(^17c 

Farm Dairies, Ist quality. State, ^ ft ... iec(ai9c 

Farm Dairies, 2d quality. State, ^ ft 16c(g^l6c 

Farm Dairies, oommonj ^ ft 18c(3^14o 

irVB POXTLTBT. 

Turkevs,perft 24c(?t25c 

FowK do 21c(a28c 

Geese, per pair $1.50(^2.50 

Duck^ per pair 60@1.25 

EGGS— The demand Is more active, and prices show some im- 
provement Beceipts have continued ftill during the entire 
week. 

Jersey, extra brands, per dozen 21c(?^ — 

State and Penn., do 19c6^20c 

Ordinary Western, do lSc®19c 

Western by Express, do. 19c@20c 

Canada, do 18c@19c 

BEANS AND PEAS— The demand fbr beans is more active, at 
nncharged rates. Peas are quiet. 

Prime Beans, Kidneys, per bushel $8.60(?^8.60 

Prime Beans, Marrows, new per bushel 8.00^.50 

Prime Beans, Mediums, new, per bushel 2.80(^3.25 

Prime Beans, Mixed Parcels, per bushel 1.50(rt2.00 

Peas, Canada, per bushel 1.85(^1.40 

POTATOES— 

Peachblows, |» bbl 12.60(^18.00 

Mercers, «bbi : 8.00(2^8.50 

Jackson Whites, ii bbl 2.88 (^ 2.62 

Buckeyes, « bbl 2.00(^2.60 

Dyckraan, Wbbl 2.00 (g^ 2.50 

Chilian Reds, new, « bbl 2.25(^2.28 

Bweet PoUtoes, y bbl 4.00(^5.00 

APPLES— Apples are In small supply, and limited demand. 
Quotations are uuminal, as quality ana condition govern prices in 
this stage of the market. 

Apples, selected, pec bbl $6.00a $7.00 

Apples, Western, per bbl 8.60a 4.50 

Apples, Prime Winter, per bbl 5.50a 6.00 

Crauberries, Eastern, per bbl 16.00a 18.00 

Cranberries, Jersey, per bbl 10.00a 14.00 

wool/— The wool market remains ouiet Domestic fleece is 
only in moderate demand. Sales are slow and prices low. For 
the most part, manufacturers are the onlv purchasers, and they 
buy only to supply their present urgent aemands. The follow- 
ing fltrures will nimish the market price. Domestic fleeces at 
60^54c ; for native and oue-ouarter Merinos, 58(3^57c ; for one-half 
and three-quarters do., 5S^&lc; for fiiU-blood Merinos, 65(^75c, 
and tor Saxony fleeces, 80^40c ; for No. 1 pulled, 40(^50c ; for 
aperfine do., 50(^55c. and for extra do., 22(g>27c: for common 
iwashed California, 80^40o: for fine do., lb^82o; for Texas 
d American combing, o5(^65o. • 



Special Notices. 

A Cabd to IifTALTDfl. — A clei^man, while rasidfaig in Socth 
America as a missiunary, discoverad a safe and simple remedy fur 
the cure of nervous weakness, early decay, diseases <^ the uri'n&ry 
and seminal organs, and the whole train of disorders brou^L'ht oa 
by baneAil and vicious habits. Great numbers have been curL*d 
by this noble remedy. Prompted br a desire to benefit tbt: 
afflicted and 'unfortunate, I will send the recipe for preparing' ami 
using this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any one who n^-rdj 
it trve of charge. Address, Joseph T. Inman, Station D, BimiH 
House, New York City. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batbs or Adtertising — $2.50 per square, or 25 cents a line per 
month; one column, each insertion, $25.00. Displayed advtr- 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same rates. Spedal notices* 
60 cents a line. 



CHEAP ENOUGH— THE AMERICAN WIT, 26 Cents ■ 
year. Addi*ess Richardson dk Collins, 42 John St, Ncv 
York. 



1867 THE ILLUSTRATED 1867 

RieiSTER of" RDRU IFFIIRI 

:eilIOE, . . - - 30 Oents. 
NBARLT ISO BNGRATINCW. 

Among the Chapters it contains are: 

L — CuLTUBB or THB Gbapb— BU Excellent Resume on this snb- 
iect, includlnc Just what Practical Cultivators want to 
know — with thirty 'nine Engravings. 

IL— Milk Fabuimg — ^by Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., Author of 
** My Farm of Edge wood," written expressly for The An- 
nual Keoibtbb, and indudinsr Winter and Summer M^n- 
agement, Soiling, the Dairy House, Milking, Ac — wiiL bix 
Engravings. 

III.— Tnx DnoK, rrs Manaobmbkt akd TAxrcma— by C N. 
Bement— with Fifteen Engravings. 

lY. — ^Thx Ruta Baqa Caop^-an admirable cbukter on Tnrr.tp 
Growing, giving all the details required, from the Sowing 
of the Seed to the lifting of the Crop, with statemontd v{ 
(>ost, &c, Ac— with Fifteen Engravings. 

y.— RuBAL EooNOMT->-<^uoh Grsss ; Place for Erery Tool; 
Universal Fetters ; Wooden SUble Fork ; Planting P^ ta- 
toes ; Portable Water Barrel, and other suggestive noto»— 
with Nine Engravings. 

YL — Gabdbx Insbcts— by Dr. Asa Fitch— -a paper on some ol 
the most Common and Destructive Insects infesting war 
Yegetables — with Sixteen Engravings. 

YIL — SouTHDOWK Shbxp — ^with an EngraTlxicsf tha Prize Pen 
of Wethers at the last Smithfield Club Fat Cattle Show. 

YIIL — ^Thb Aubvbn I1CPIJCMEI7T Tbxal — with Engraving of 
Prize Mowers and Reapers, and desoriptlye remarks on 
the Implements competing. 

IX— NoTBS roB THB Gbasibb and Bbxxiwb. 

X.— Itbmb in Dombstio Econoxt. 

XL— Shorter Articles on Agriculture and Hortioulture; 

XIL— The Usual Calendar Pages, with concise Hints for th« 
Month. 

Eight Copies for |2. 

For @lale at; tills OfRoe. 

HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED for The American Wit, » 
Cents a year. Address Richardson A Collins, 42 Johs 
St, New York. 

FltOlTBlE GARDENS FOR THE MlIiLION ! 

WnJiIAH WEBSTEB'S 
New American Style of Flower Gardens. 

THE MOST EXQUISITE DESIGNS— In this Elegant StjK 
sent by mail everywhere. Enclose, 36 €eiits« an<\ kt ttr 
stamp, and receive by return maiL a SAMPLE BED, with lut 
of seeds. Address, WM. WEBSTER, Landscape Gardener 
ap Rochester, N. Y. 



W 



£ ALLOW a Discount of 90 psr cent to Clubs~The Ameri* 
can Wit, 26 Cents a year. 42 John St, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN PARMER. 



SOUTH DOWN CO'.'S PATENT 



SheepWashTobacco 



THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOE 

TICKS, SCAB, VERMIH k FOOT EOT, 

shoald be used by all Farmen on 

SHEEP, HIMUS, & Pirns. 

B^Thls pure preparation has been aucceBaftilly used for 
yearn, and never falls to produce the desired effect when used 
aooordlng to directions. 

It -will not injure tl&e most delleate animal. 
It will improve tl&e Quality and <|aantity of 

"Wool. 

It kills TICKS on Slieep. 

It enree SCAB on Slieep. 

It enres all SKIN DISEASES on Animale. 

It kills all VBBMIN tkat infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. 

For FOOT-ROT it is a sure cure, used as a poultice. 

ONE POUND of tkis Extract -will make 
TUTEIiVE GAI4LONS of IV^ask, and contains 
tke strenstk ot EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by Farmers. 

^^Sold by all Druggists and Country and Agricultural Stores. 

JAMES F. LEVIN, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Fob Sale by E. M. Lirermore, Cleveland, O. ; Bliss A ShArp, 
Ohioajfo, IlL: Valentine & Laurence, West Aurora, 111.; McCul- 
loch, McCord A Co., Lacrossi?, Wis.; Clark A Hawley, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Wm. Constans, St Paul, Minn.; Edward H. Blgg^ St 
Paul Minn.; Wm. H. Leonard & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.- Jas. 
Jenks, Clearwater, Minn.; Dr. &. F. Townsend, St Anthony, 
Minn.; Ticknor, Tolman A Co. , St Cloud, Minn. xpAt 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER— THE AMERICAN WIT, 26 
CenU a year. Address Richardson A Collins^ 48 John St, 
Kew York. 





ILGOX& 

SILENT SEWINfi 



IBBS' 

MACHINE. 




OFFICE, NO. 8 EXCHANGE PI.ACE, 
£toolxest:er» N*. "ST. July 



GENERAL GRANT does not subscribe, but von shoal •! to 
The American Wit, 25 Cents a year, 42 John Su, >'ew 
York, P. O. Box 6,698. 



Two Gold Medals 

AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 



HARDER'S PREMIUM RilLWAT HORSE POWER iXD 
COMBINED THRESHER AND CLEANER, 

AT THE GREAT NATIONAL TRIAL, AUBURN, JTJLT, 
1866, for " Slow and easy movement of Horse*, fit.. ta 
rods less than l)i miles per hour, mechanical conatmetion of the 
Tery best kind, deserving of high commendation, thorough ar.J 
conscientious workmanship and material, in everyplace ; nothiia 
slighted, excellent work, Ac," as shown by ofiScial report of 
Judges. 

Threshers, Separators, Fanning M!ll^ Wood Sawa, Seed Sow- 
ers, and Planter, Ac, all of the best in market 

Circulars, with price, ftill information, and Judgaa* Report of 
Auburn trial sent fVee. 

Address, R. 4c M. HARDER, 
Jumq Cobleskill, Schoharie County, N. T. 

WITTY SAYINGS AND DOINGS in The American Wi% 
25 Cents a year. Address Richardson A CuLllna, ii 
John St, New York, 

BOOK AO-ENTS! 



FATEMT 

rochesteI 




YOXJIi FliXJIT. 

SPEirOES'S 

PATENT SELF-SEALIKO 

FRtriT JARS. 

THE MOST RELIABLE. 

A Perfect @ixooes0* 

The Easiest to Open and Close • 

Will Prodnoe the Greatest and Moat 

Peif eet V aennm, without which 

Froit will not Keep. 

f^^ Consult your interests and buy 

no other. 

OOLEMAK ft BABHE8, 
^ Sooheeter, N. Y. 

I Hale, Fraekelton * Co., wholesale ag't, 
1 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eaton, Magnlre 4s Co., wholesale ag't, 
Chicago, 111. 



EXPEIirElVCEI) CA.:PrVAi98ERJ?» 

CAN MAS:E large SALARIES CANVASSING FOE 

THE FARMERS' JOURNAL. 

A Book that sells rapidly among the itoners everywhere. It Is 
a complete and simple Account Book— containing printed blaiiiij 
for keeping all the accounts of the Farm and Family. 

Will last the largest fkrmers from three to five yearn and & 
school-boy can keep it as well as an experienced book keep-or. 



RBTAIIi PRIC9U 



$8. 60. 



A LIBERAL COMMISSIOl!! ALLOWED TO AGENTS. 

Sample copy sent free on receipt of retail priee, and the cm- 
mission deducted on receipt of future orders. Bend for tkamp.-^ 

A. BELANGET BBIGHAK, 
Ju-tf Poit Offloe, Box 009, BoelieBter, H. Y. 



W 

York. 



IT, WITTY, WITTISH— The American Wit, 25 C«^r.t« > 
year. Address Richardson A Collins, 42 John St. N^« 



F. Wetmore A Co., Detroit, Mich. 



ITALIAN 

BENEDICT & DAGUE, Breeders of Italian Qaeen Beet on 
Kelley's Island, Ohio. Twelve miles from native bees. 
Bend for Circular. BENEDICT A DAGUE, 
my-2t* Bennington, Morrow County, O. 

'' TJ^UN FOR THE MILLION." In The American Wit— 26 
JD Cents a year. Addrees Btohardaon A CoUias. 42 John 
It, New York. 



ONB HVinORKD PBR CBNT. 

GAINED BY GRINDING AND COOKING FEED P^R 
Stock. The entire corn crop of the oountrv ca? 1* 
ground right on every man's farm, at an expense to the fAru.r' 
of less than one cent per bushel. A large, dry prairie fani. ^' 
be made equal to those having natural water privileges, and :' • 
increased In value $1,000. Halladav*s Self-Regulating W.>. 
Machine guaranteed to do this, and ramished on trial, on t..>r 
♦* no cure, no pay" principle. 100,000 dollar's worth now In 
oessftil operation from a small size for pumpinff water on ordir. 1 
fltrms, up to 40-hor8e power grain-grinding mllL Enffravlng t, 
price list sent by addressing ^ JOHN BURNHAM, 
Jn-lt* Gen. A%\ Bata^via, U\ 



-.(- 



xh. 



FOR SAIiB. 

A FRUIT FARM and GARDEN of Twenty-two acre*. 
Terms, to suit the purohaser. Apply to or MldresB, 

D. J. B. HOTT, 
deo-if Gtlneak Orieaxu Ooonty, N. T. 
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BOOKS FOR WAJBMEMH. 



For Sale at tlie Olllee of Ute Ajiieiican Farmer* 



American Farmer fbr 1668, bound 

Allen's Farm Book 

Allen's Knral Architecture 

Bridgnum's IVnit Manual 

Brldgman^ Young Qardener^s Assistant 

Brown's Field Book of Manures 

Buist's Kitchen Gkurdener 

Borr's €(ardeB Vegetables 

C&oary Birds, Manual for Bird Keepers 

Ci>les' American Fruit Book 

IhidtrB Horse Doctor 

D^Id's Cattle Doctor 

Danaa Muck Manual 

Downing's Fmitaand Fruit Trees of America ....*.. 

Downing's Cottage Architecture 

Darlington's American Weeds and Usefhl Plants 

Everybody's Lawjer 

Farmer's Eyery Day Book 

Farm Drainase— French 

Field's Pear Culture , 

Flax Culture 

Fuller's Orape Culturist 

Hop Culture 

Gardening at the Bouth 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Farrier 

Horse Taming, by Bsrey 

Johnson's Elements 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 

Klippart's Land Drainage 

Klippart's Wheat Plant 

Langstroth on the Bee 

M.inaal of Agriculture, by Bmerson and Flint 

Miner's Poultry Book 

Miss Beecher's Domestic Beceipt Book 

Muiin's Land Drainer 

My Farm of E^ewood 

Onion Culture 

Our Farm of Four Acres 

Phin on Ckvpe Culture 

Pardee on Strawberries 

Qoinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 

K^'gers' Scientifio Agriculture 

81oai)'s Homestead Architecture, SOO engrayings 

Ttin Acres Enough 

The Practical Shepherd, by Bandall 

The Farm 

The Garden 

The House 

The Bam Yard 

The American Bose Culturist ; . . . 

The American Florist's Quids 

The Miller 

Tubacco Culture 

Todd's Tonng Farmer's Manual 

Tucker's Annual Begister 

Wut Days at Edgewood 

Woodward's Countrr Homes 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine '. 

W'K>d ward''s Sural Art 

Wax Flowers 

Youatt on Cattle 

Yuuatt on the Hog 

Touatt on the Horse 

Anjr of the above books sent by mail, postage paid. 



1.25 

$1.60 

160 

75 
8.00 
1.60 
1.00 
a.60 

60 

76 
L60 
1.60 
1.00 
8.00 
&00 
1.76 
1.60 
8.00 
1.60 
1.26 

60 
1.60 

40 
1.26 
L60 

16 

16 
1.26 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
100 

60 
L60 

76 
8.00 

25 

80 
1.60 

76 
1.60 
1.00 
400 
1.60 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.60 
1.00 

60 

76 
8.00 

26 
1.60 

80 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.6b 
L60 



or 

S Si £3 XD S , 

AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1867. 

li now pabUihed, uid will be ftowudod by mail to 
all wlio dosirt, pootage paid, for 15 Centi. 

IT is a beaatlAillT printed Annoal of about ONE HUNDBED 
PAGES, nearly 

ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

OD wood, of oholee flowers and Tegetables, and a BEAUTIFULLY 
OOLOHED PLATE. 

It also contains aeeurate descriptions of the leading flond 
treasares,andimproTedyeffetabIes, with fttll and plain direo- 
tiooa for eoltore. Beat FSiSE to my eostomers of 1866. 

▲ddreaa, JAXE8 VICX, 

>»-tf BoohMtor, V. T. 



VENEERFRDITBISKET. 

Seeolier's Patent, JdCay 31, IS 04* 

FOR convenience in picking Small Fnilts, and for their 
transportation to market, and beauty of arrangement ti 
on sale, the 



when 



has no equal The Hortionltoral Exhibition of the Amerlean 
Instltate, held at Cooper Union, 1866, awarded the 

FIRST MD ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our most experienced Fran Salacn 
and Dealers giye them the 

PREFERENCE OFER ANY OTHER BASKET IN MARKET. 

Bold bj the trade generally, and by- the Mannfkotnrers. 

A. BEECHEB ft SONS, 

Woftrille, Goiui. 

Send Stamp for Ciroalar. ap-4t 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

S^ O R S^ILiXS. 

SENT BT EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

FOR CIRCULAES AND PRICES, ADDRESS, . 

IT P. BOTES ft CO, Chun Tree, Chester Co., Penn. 



JOHN M. PENDLETON, 

ContBilasIoii nerebant) 

FOR THE PURCHASE AlTD SALE OF 

DOMESTIC FLEECE 4ND PULLED 

WOOL. 

No* 45 Broadiray, New Tork* 

Caih Advanoei Kade. Consignments BoUdted. OenenU 
or Special Xarket Reports Famished at Beqnest, 

3Eix:F£:R£:ivox:B s 

H. F. VAIL, Cashier National Bank of Commorce, New York. 
MESSRS. J. BOOKMAN, JOHNSTON & COi, New York. 
GORDON, MCMILLAN & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
W. P. WESTFALL, Cashier First National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
THOMAS ARTHUR, Casrfler First National Bank, Newton, It. 
MESSRS. FORD, DIXON A CO., St Louis. Mo. 
And to anj Banker throughoat the country naving New Tork 



Correspondents. 



ap-ftmo 



cooPEaa's 
AMERICAN CHEESE 



TATS! 



nit PATUT, WITH aagpEi's iMmviMEHn. 

THESE YATS are now In nse in every oheese distriot in 
the Union, and are conceded to be the but and oheapeet 
Vats in use. 

Also, MAPLE'S PATENT STEAM VATS, for large fkotoriee, 
which are approved bv all using steam. 

Also, a new PATilNT SCREW, for Presses, wltji REYOLY- 
INO WHEEL,, worked with a WOODEN LEVER, and by hand." 
A great ImproTement Send for Ctrculara. 

H. A S. T. OOOPEE. 
Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 14, 186T. mh-M 
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\MM 6RSAT FAiniliY aS'WINGllKAOHINB. 



Groyer&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Axe Superior to all others for the following reasonB! 

1. Thev sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding 
of threaa. 

2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to 
derangement than other machines. 

8. They are capable of executing perfectly, without change of 
a^ustment, a much greater variety of work than any other 
machine. 

4. The stitch made by these machines is much more firm, 
eUstic and durable, especially upon articles which require to be 
waahed and ironed, than any other Btitch. 

5. This stitch, ovring to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is much the most plump and beautiftil in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and Ironed until they are worn out 

«. The structure of the scam is such that, thousrh It be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, 
run, or ravel^ but remain firm and .durable. 

T. Unlike other machines, these fiuten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

8. With these machines, while silk is nied upon the right or 
fiwje side of the seam, cotton may be used umm the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. . 

9. These machine^ in addition to their superior merits as 
instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
and practiced, execute the most beautiftil and permanent em- 
broidery and ornamental work. 

OBOVEB k BAXEB 8. H. CO. 
495 Broadway, Hew Tork, 
or, 48 8tato 8t., Bodioster. 



ap-tf 




INSURE IN THE BEST. 

TVnS UNION miTTIJAI- I-IFB INSUHANCK 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. HoUister, Secretary. 

Assets, November 1st, 1866 $2,112.704;42 

Losses paid to date 1,021,100.00 

Dividends paid to date 451,119.00 

AVERA8E AHHUAL DIVIDEND FOR FOURTEEN YEAR8, 
Forty Per Cent. 

This Company is one of the 

Oldest, Safest, and best Life Insurance Companies in the 

United States! 

m 

The security of ito investments and the economy of its gen- 
eral management have successfully commended it to the confl- 
denoe of the pablio, and made 

Tl&e History of Its Past, its Promise for tl&e 

Future. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plans 
of insuring, OBiQiifAX. with itself, to which public attention is 
Invited. 

It is purely mutual ; 

ALL THE PS0FIT8 AB£ DIVID2S AXHITALLY 
AMONG THE IH8UBED. 

(^U before insuring elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. Address, 

ED0AB A. HEWITT, General Ag't, 

« ' 51 State Street, Albany, N. T. 

BOBIKBON ft FETTIMGILL, 

General Agents for Central New York/ 
88 Arcade, Booheater, N. T. 



Has ne^er £ailed. to talce 
THE HIGHEST P R E Rfl I U M . 

Knlt« Hosiery Compietey 

ANY SIZE OR SHAPE— TIGHT OR LOOSE, PLAIN RIB- 

BED OR BALMORAL. KNITS THE HEEL, TOE, AND 

GORE, AND SHAPES THE LEG. WIDENS OR 

NARROWS, WHEN AND AS FAST A3 DESIRED. 

KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, RIBBED, 

AND FANCY FLAT WEBS. 

ICO OTHEIl FA^MilX^Y 3d:Jk.CHI3CE 

Can Do Any of these Things. 

Knits a great Yariety of Stitches, and produces upwards of 

30 Dltrerent Articles of Apparel. 

WILL XinT A 1^AX& OF 80CXS IH 80 XDrUTES. 

A SCARF OR HOOD IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

A Child 12 years old can operate it, and make from $12 t^* |19 
per week. Every machine ioarranied to work aa represented. 
Call and see machine in. operation at Salearooma, 

176 STATE 8TBXST, B0CHE8TES, H. Y. 

Or enclose a -stamp for Cfamtlar, Samples, end Teattmenials. Ad- 
dress, 

lAMi KWTTIM MA6HIIIE 60., BOOHESTEI, 1. T. 

AGENTS WANTED. 



LUMBER AND LOG BOOR. 



SCBIBNEB'S 



READY RECKONEE. 



The most ftiTl and complete book ever published for STTIP 
BUILDERS, BOAT BUILDERS, LUMBER MERCHANTS 
and MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scant ii:.r. 
Boards, Plank, Cubical contents of Square and Round Tiinlr, 
Saw Lops, Wood, &c.. comprised in a number of Tables, to whjb 
are added Tables of Wages by the month. Board or Rent by i\.e 
week or day, Interest I'ables, Ac. By J. M. SCRIBNKU, Au- 
thor of " Engineers and Mechanic's ComT>anion," "Eiiciiuvr'a 
Pocket Table Book," Ac., Ac. No book of Its kind has ever I .lU 
so extensive sale as this. Over 800,000 copies have been S":«l, 
and the demand is constant and steady all ov^r the United SiaU-^, 
Canada, California, Aa 

1^^ Price 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this ninounL 
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Ths nld-boai 
Dnw dtcp ud wld« frotn utua'i Usmlnf bnut, 
And piuh tlwEr polntod ipliH ud tnodaiilBg iMTti 
Up lamrdi Uh fnlal V^t wUeta dirti don 
Is IfCtlng nn l^l plina llu dnpcit Ibid*. 
TJe irui viTM In tlw raltrj, taking bna^ 
lika bllloir7 B«Ma on eemuH htaTlnK bnut; 
Or •!*>,« jrt tha lU lu« Mabad lu mfit. 
Llea Mnwa In mnfiBf llnaa bauath tha i^iha. 
Th« sn Jut ahon Ita aUkan Dal, to «Mh 
Tha bUliwma Ibat Rmn tka i«MaB aua ; 
The Tinaa nn nnpaat, vUls tka bur ti** 
MInta daap uudat lU Bi 



Thaga 



IT *iMi 



Tbt flomn Uaom IttU, aad all tba awalUiiR frail 
Onw> bat, aDd talla at oomlai aBtnnui dija 
VhsB paUant loll ihall raap IM dna nward. 
And (imtrfU kaacu (tra pvlM lUr Undl; ftfl*. 
Balbat, t U ••■.■. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

SisCB oar last nomber the cold of iprlng bw beea 
followed hf the heat of rammer. Mid the work of 
rnontha has been crowded Into a few weeki ; bnt the 
prospect of a boonUftil harreat Is the reward of a 
seaaoo of ti^ PUnting and nwliif haring been 
done late In the geaaon, and preaaming it to hare 
been all well done, we miut look aharp 

"Laat wlAcd veada tha aod abooM otvtna,* 
hod oommenoe the war agalnat the weed* In eameot. 
EBpedaUj (honld 

COKH — be ealUvated often. In order to Mcnie a 
good crop. It will be neeoMarj in theae latitude* to 
keep the BolI in good oondiHon and stirred bsqoentlj 
in order to give It arerr stimulant to grow. We 
have always found a little arttfldal manoMagieat 
belp in poahlng torwsid the eiop In a baekward 
season, and we tUok the proapeet is yet good (or a 
boantifal jleld. 

Cosh — mi^ yet be sown for fodder, and shonld a 
drouth aet in, it will tw useful for feed next winta. 



IV&HIPB, rata bagaa, Ac, shonld be sown exten- 
rirelj for feed for stock. Land for tomipa shonld 
be got into floe tUth, well harrowed, and the seed 
sown in drills. 

GSABS.— Cat In good season, not too early, or It 
will lack Bubatanoe ; and if left too late, will be 
hud and woody. 

Wheat hsTreat should oommenee when the ker- 
nel gets dr;, which on eadly be detected by presa- 
ing a grain between the thomb and flnger. Wheat 
left to get dead ripe, will loose much by shedding, 
and eonaeqaently inrolve loea. 

TnfBBR — for fence poets, ehonld now be ent and 
laid tiy to season for fntnre nse. 

IifFI,SHBI(Tft— for harvest mast be got ready im- 
mediately. Secore none bnt the best ; they will 
last longer, and give satisbction, while a poor one 
will Im dear at any price. 

Cleanbb stables and oow-hoasea. Let them be 
thoronghly renovated, and a good application of 
whitewash nsed freely. 

PociTST. — Examine the poultry for lice. Cleanse 
the ponltiy hooae thoronghly, sad get sasnnfiss 
poles for Tooels, and scatter sassafras bark among 
the nests. Also place mphnr in the water. 

Bexb. — Joly treatment the same as Jnne. BemOTe 
the snrplaa honey boxes as soon as capped orer. 
If they rem^n long after bring BUed, the bees will 
leave the box, and it will then be very dlfflenlt to 
pennade them to renew theli labors in an empty 
one. Give them an empty box with a piece of uloa 
oomb placed In the top, before they leave the filled 
one, and they will, nnleas the honey etop Is billng, 
continue their work In the new box. This rule 
sboald be strlcUy adhered to. This la the troable- 
some season for ths moth. Watch them closely and 

Watkb,— Do not overlook ths importance of a 
good supply of fresh, pore water in tiie meadows 
foratoek. They wUl need water eonstantly and IL 
should be within their leaeh at bD hours to quench 
thirst theae hot July daya. 
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THE FARMER'S HOUSE AND HOUSE- 
HOLD. 



Thb true meaeuie of a fanner's manhood is more 
certainly determined by his treatment of his family, 
those weaker beings whose happiness is so much 
affected by his conduct towards them — than by his 
management of his femn, or his business transac- 
tions. He is bound by his relations to them, to 
provide for them all the innocent enjoyments, com- 
forts, conveniences, and refined luxuries, that his 
means will warrant. 

The House, — ^Much of the happiness of a family 
depends upon the internal arrangement of the 
house, in which the female portion spend the 
greater part of their time. Generally the plea- 
santest portion of a farmer's dwelling is the part 
firom which the family are almost wholly excluded. 
The parlor occupies the front part of the house, 
&cing the road, the ornamental grounds, the most 
pleasant scenery ; while the sitting room or the fam- 
ily living room, is crowded back to a less cheerful 
portion of the dwelling. 

Now, this is all wrong. A farm house hardly 
needs a parlor, and if one is provided, it should 
never be so located as to exclude the living-room from 
the fairest prospect. Were we to construct a &rm 
house with a parlor in it, we would so arrange it 
that both the parlor and sitting room would face the 
highway, and be separated by folding-doors. If 
divided by a hall, we would have folding-doors 
between that and both rooms, or a square hall 
could be located in a tower, jutting out in front 
between them. The folding doors we would have 
thrown open a portion of every day, that the parlor 
might be aired and warmed from the sitting-room. 
Who, that has ever entered an ordinary farmer's 
parlor, opened perhaps but once a month, or at most, 
once a week — and kept dark, damp, and musty, 
daring the intervals, has not felt an uncomfortable 
ehilliDess and gloom that has greatly diminished 
the conversational powers ? We presume &rmer's 
visits would be more interesting if spent in a more 
eheerfnl room. 

On the sitting-room we would expend all that our 
means would justify, in making it a pleasant, com- 
fortable, attractive living-room. We would have 
high ceilings, large windows, all substantially and 
elegantly finished. We would have the walls hung 
with really good paintings and eng^ravings, if able 
to procure them ; if not, we would adorn them with 
portraits of our Mends. The furniture we would 
have elegant, substantial, and useful. The library 
we would fill with entertaining and infltmctlve, 
lather than showy books. The tables w.e would 
load with the best papers and magazines, always 
including the best agricultural and horticulturial 
literature. Yes, fanners ; expend your money and 



taste upon your living-room. There your wives 
and daughters spend the larger portion of their 
time. There yon and your sons meet with them 
to enjoy all the pleasures of family intercourse. 
There you read, talk, and play together — ^yes, play 
together ; for those parents who are too dignified 
to play with their children — to join in their amuse- 
ments and recreations, are unfit to train them 
properly. In this familiar intercourse with your 
children, you are establishing the position which 
you wiU ever sustain towards them, either as friends 
in whom they will ever delight to confide, or as 
austere, repelling guardians. You are at the same 
time assisting them in laying the foundations of 
their life-long character. There is the place to in 
struct, discipline, train up your children, mold their 
characters, by precept, and much more by example 
The dining-room and kitchen are only of less im- 
portance. Their leading feature should be eanveni- 
ence, so as to economize in labor. 

The sleeping rooms should be large and easily 
ventilated, so as not to impair the strength acquired 
during the waking Hours. 

Such we regard as the most important require- 
ments of the farmer's house. Now as to his 

Household, — While labor should be the law of the 
farmer's household, he should, as far as he can, guard 
against imposing excessive labor. How many £&Kuer's 
wives are broken down, their constitutions ruined, 
and their lives rendered miserable, by being obliged 
to labor beyond their strength 1 It often happens 
that a woman while raising a family of children, 
feeding them, washing, dressing and clothing them, 
has to do, besides, the entire work for one or two 
coarse, dirty, insolent hired men ; cooking for them, 
washing, darning, and mending for them, and after 
all have to submit to their ill-mannered criticisms 
on the bill of fare. 

A farmer, who is a man, will not lay such insup- 
portable burdens upon his wife or daughters. If 
unable to employ good domestics, he will endeavor 
to lighten the labors of his household as far as prac- 
ticable. He will build cottages in which his labor- 
ers may live and board themselves. * He will pco- 
cure all really labor-saving machinery, and have his 
kitchen arranged so conveniently as to save much 
labor in that way, he will submit cheerfully to occa- 
sional reductions of his bill of fare, when other 
household labors are pressing, and he will now and 
then lend a helping hand to relieve his wife of the 
heavier portions of her drudgery. 

Sometimes a mother is too indulgent towards her 
daughters, and does not require them to render her 
all the assistance they ought. Then he should in- 
terpose his oonnsel, and If neeeesary, his anthoritv, 
that they, while discharging their dnty to their 
parents, may at the same time acquire that knowl- 
edge of housekeeping which will make it easy for 
them to preside over happy homes. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES— No. 6. 



WXmSX vox TBS AlOBXOAjr WAMMMK, BT '*W. E. W. 



Thb accompaiiTing plan explainB iteelf, and needs 
no repetition here. Aa we do nbt parchase our land 
b7 the foot in the oonntry we are not necessitated 
to biuld narrow, high houses constructed in a man- 
ner requiring the housekeeper, who is generallj the 
farmer's wife, ** to do her work in the basement, or 
cellar, and sleep in the attic ;" on the contrary the 
main rooms should be so arranged as to make as few 
steps as possible in performing the necessaiy house- 
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work. It will be seen that the wood room con- 
nects with the kitchen by a back door beside the 
fire-place or chimney, which should have a good 
brick oTen, and a set, copper boiler. "The old 
folks" bedroom is on the first floor with another of 
less dimensions connected. Closets are provided for 
on each side of the chimneys and under the front 
stairs. Communication with the cellar is had under 
the back stairs from the kitchen. Verandas extend 
around the front and south side ; these add greatly 
to the pleasantness of a country house in yarlous 
ways. _s _ 

Thb merits of the Butch cattle as extra milkers 

are beginning to attract much attention. In 1865 

nine cows of this breed, at the Royal Academy of 

Agriculture, In Prussia, gave 42,870 quarts of milk, 

1,763 1-8 quarts per cow. 



FARM TALKS— No. lO. 
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'* Puttin* in your com ?" 

'*Yes,aHttle." 

" Ain't this awful bad weather V* 

" Bad enough. It can't seem to do anything but 
rain. There has been only eight days in Bfay, but 
what rain has fallen at some time during the day. 
By the time the ground gets diy enough to work, 
another shower or rain storm comes and stops oper- 
ations again." 

" I never knew such a backward spring." 

"Its at least ten days later than the average. 
Why, here it is the first of June, and only part of 
the trees in leaf. The ash and other late kinds 
won't be in full leaf for a week or more, now." 

" How do you 'spose its goin' to operate ? Will 
the crops get time to grow." 

" Well, we usually have a oertsin amount good 
weather, and a proper season for crops to grow and 
ripen. I've no doubt but we shall have a late and 
pleasant autumn." 

"There'll be need enough of it. What's that 
you're droppin' under your com Y* 

" Superphosphate." 

" Pve beam tell of it, but never used any. Do 
you 'spose 'twill pay ?" 

" That's just what I am going to try to find out 
I am using several kinds side by side, so as to learn 
the comparative value of each." 

" How do you put it on V 

"1 use it in difibrent methods. These rows I 
manured in the hill with a shovelful of oUi dung ; 
on that I drop half a handful of the phosphate 
which I cover with a little ^irt, then drop the seed 
com on that, and covdr in the usual way." 

" Will your stuff kill the com, if it ain't oovezed 
up with dirt ?" 

" Tes, the phosphate is so strong that when it fer- 
ments it is apt to heat and destroy the vitality of 
the seed, if it is in contact with it." 

" There's a row that ain't got no manure in the 
hills." 

" Yes, I am going to try the phosphate alone, and 
see what it will do. I have also tried some rows 
with wood ashes, and some with hog manure — all 
kinds of ways, to experiment you know, and see 
which is the best kind of manure and which is the 
best method of application." 

" What does the stuff costf 

" The phosphate comes at about $60 per ton." 

" Whewl that's steep, ain't It? Cost sunthin' I 
reckon, to fjarm with that manure." 

" Yes, its pretty costly, but only little is required 
in a hill. I put in half a handful, and I find a bar- 
rel will about go over an acre of com." 
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" Seems to me you don't take mnch pains to level 
off yoor ground whenjou cover joor com. It looks 
like boy's work after its gone over." 

"That's a lesson I've learned by experience. 
Tears ago I used to take particular pains in cover- 
ing my com, to make eveiytlung smooth, turn over 
every rod, and stone, and level it all off smooth and 
nice. But I have found that it is not only a waste 
of time, but it is preferable to let the ground remain 
as rough as possible, only taking pains to cover the 
seed properly. By so doing, it makes easier hoeing, 
more of the soil is exposed to the air, the soil is not 
liable to harden and bake, but is mellow and in 
good tilth." 

" Soak your seed com V* 

*' No ; planted it dry as it come from the cob. I 
never could see that anything was gained in swell- 
ing the com before planting. When the ground is 
fall of wire worms, the seed should be lightly 
tarred." 

Believe in top-dressing?" 
Tes, I like a handful of ashes, plaster, or some 
stimulating manure for each hill after the com 
breaks through the ground." 

" What do you think of the plan of hilling up 
com when you hoe it the last time f 

" Don't believe in it unless the land is wet, and 
then com shouldn't be planted on it. Leave the 
ground as nearly level as possible at the last hoeing, 
and if the hills are pretty near together, the roots 
will occupy the whole of the soil, but if it is hilled 
high and deep cuts between the hills and rows, the 
roots will be confined to their own hills." 

" Well, I hope your super — ^what you call it, will 
pay, but I've my doubts if you ever see the worth 
of your money again." 

" Perhaps not— husking time will dedde." 

8TRAW SHELTER FOR 8TOCK. 
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Vebt good and durable sheds may be made from 
straw with a little care and pains-taking. A good 
thatched roo( well laid on of good straw will shed 
rain and wet equally as well as shingles, and last 
nearly as long ; and the expense is nothing com- 
pared with shingle roofii. A thatched roof may be 
made something as follows. Put up the rafters as 
for sheeting, on these place ribs, which may be split 
poles, nailed one foot apart. The straw may be strait. 
Winter rye, threshe^ by hand, is the best ; lay it on 
atnut and even without binding; fasten by lay- 
ing on thin split poles, fiftstened to the ribs by splits 
or strong, tough bark; lay the courses thick and 
even, and fini^off at the top by doubling the straw 
over the ridge, and fastening by poles stretched on 
tlie top. This will make a roof that will not leak, 
and be serviceable. 



Sides of buildings may be covered with straw and 
made serviceable and warm with little trouble. 
Doors of straw may be made strong, light and tight. 
Tie, wire, or nail together a frame of round sticks, 
well braced, wind a straw rope of about two inches 
in diameter around the longest way, to cover the 
frame. Then weave a tighter wound straw rope, 
back and forth, weaving the whole in a single mat. 
The stands on each side of the frame may be plaited 
separately, thus forming a mat or door of double 
thickness. 

Straw sheds can have the walls sprinkled with 
mud to prevent the cattle from pulling out the 
straw — ^be made quite warm and durable, and stock 
provided with such, with ordinal^ care, will come 
through the winter in veiy good condition ; and the 
expense of keeping is very much less than when 
allowed to be exposed to i>elting storms. — Cfor. 
Iforthr Western Farmtr. 

HOPS. 



The New York World states that the cold sua 
backward spring has retarded the progress of the 
hop plants, and the heavy rains have hindered labor 
in the yards. A. large number of hills are winter- 
killed owing to the enfeebled condition of the plants 
from depletion caused by the aphis, together with a 
more than usually rigorous winter. The large body 
of snow has not protected the roots frt>m frost as 
expected, since the snow storms have been all 
accompanied with high winds which lett portions 
of nearly every yard uncovered and exposed. 

The area in bearing this year in Otsego and SchO' 
harie, it is said, will fiedl short of that of last year. 
There are reports from Michigan and Wisconsin, 
of ccmsiderable winter-kiUing there. The English 
Parliamentary returns show that during the year 
ending September 80th, 1866, 8,600 tons of foreign 
hops were imported into Great Britain, and during 
the same period there were exported 670 tons of 
foreign and 1,500 tons of British hops, exhibiting 
an excess of imports over exports of 1,880. 



A Wonderful Tbee. — In the birch wood of Cul- 
loden, Scotland, there is a remarkable tree well 
worthy of note. About thirty years ago a young 
giant of the forest was blown down, and fell across 
a deep gully or ravine, which it completely spanned^ 
and the top branches took root on the other side. 
From the parent stem no less than fifteen trees have 
grown up perpendicularly, all in a row ; and they 
still fionrish in their splendor, while the parent 
stem evinces no token of decay. Several of the 
trees are not less than thirty feet high. The tree is 
a birch fir. 
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SPAVIN IN HORSES— BLOOD SPAVIN. 



T&E hock Ib plentifully ftiniiehed with muooua 
bags ta InbriCKte (nuke Blippei?) the dlfi^ot pot- 
tioDs of this complicated joint. Bome of these ue 
round on the inrids of the joint. From over-eiertion 
of the Joint thej become inSamed uid cou^deMbly 
enUiged. They are windgall of the hock. The 
subcutanoODB v^n pAsaee over the Indde of the bock 
and over come of these enlarged bags, and la com- 
prensed betiTeen the skin and enlaiged bag, and 
conaeqaeatlj the passage of the blood thiongh it la 
partiallj etopped. Tlie blood, honever, contlnaes 
to be returned from tlie leg and foot, and being thna 
arrested in its course, a portion of the vein below 
the Impediment, and between it and the next valve, 
1b distended, and causes the soft tnmor on the inaide 
of the hock called blood spavin. 

Bone spavin, a still more formidable disease, ranka 
under the name of apavin, and is an aSkition of the 
bone of the hock. It is not annsoal to see whole 
teams of honea, and that all the whole year ronnd 
with the onter heel of the hind foot conddeiably 
raised above the other. This oneqaal bearing or 
distribntion of the weight, cannot fail of being injo. 
rioQB. It will place an aneqnal strain on the liga- 
ments of the joints, and particolariy of the hock 
joint, and increaae the tendency to spavin, 
weight and ooncoarion which are thna thrown on 



the inner splint bone, prodnce In the first plare 
inflammation of the cartilaglnoiis substance whkli 
nnitea it to the shank bone. The consequence of 
this Is, that the cartilage is absorbed and bone 
deposited, the union between the splint bone ami 
the shank becomes bony Instead of cartilaginous, 
the d^ree of elastic action between them h 
destroyed, and there Is formed a splint of the himi 
leg. This is imiformly on the indde of the Lind 
leg, because the greater weight and concussion art 
thrown on the Inner splint bone. As in the fore le^ 
the disposition to form bony matter having com- 
menced, and the cause which produced it eon^nuini; 
to act, bone continues to be deported, and it 
appears generally in the form of a tumor, where ilii- 
head of the splint bone Is united with the shank, 
and in ttoat of that union. This Is called boat 

T have here given the seat and cause of blood and 
bone spavin. Although it Is the prevailing opinion 
of some horse owners that neither the ringbone or 
spavin can be cured, and many a horse onner La^ 
sacrificed his horse or colt for merely nothing, on 
account of ringbone or,BpavIn,t will lay to all the 
readers of Ths Aukricas Fahmeb, that ringbvnt 
and apavln on be permanently cored without lear- 
Ing a blemish or mark by nslng tite Datura Salve 
I have cnrnd old and recent spavins with the abovf 
salve in all cases where it has been used jndldeuel; 
, under my observation and directions. 
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OIB PEIIE ISiAYS. 



DEEP AND SHALLOW PLOWING. 



BT & & PBCK. 



It is Bald by very good authority tliat there are 
lands that may be injured by very deep plowing ; 
but my experience is, that such lands (if any) are 
very rare. I have no doubt, however, that some 
lands, in some seasons, planted with some crops, 
may not immediately show any improvement by 
any extra depth of cultivation ; but that an improve- 
ment will eventually show itself in a paying way, 
on any soil, I have full faith. If land is too wet, 
deep plowing will allow the extra moisture to sink 
deeper, and give the roots of plants more room. If 
very dry and sandy, nothing in the shape of culti- 
vation, will so well supply the lack of moisture as 
deep plowing. It may be well here to raise the 
question. What do we plow for ? A proper answer 
involves much thought, and not a little science ; 
and the answer, "to mellow up the soil, and kill the 
grass and weeds," is by no means satisfactory to the 
intelligent inquirer. It but indtes a repetition of 
the inquiry, « What for ?" 

That we have learned by the teachings of others, 
and our own observation, that plowing increases the 
products of the soil, is a very good reason for plow- 
'•ng, but the man who plows his land, should know the 
vhy and wherefore. There is a little chemist in the 
surface of the earth ; little, from the fact that the 
unlearned owner of the soil does not observe him, 
but gigantic in the result of his labors, as seen by 
the scientific observer. His laboratory is the upper 
crust of the earth, the elements upon which he 
operates are the minerals contained in that part 
which we loosen with the plow, the atmosphere, and 
the water, as it falls from the clouds, or is deposited 
in dew, or drawn by attraction from below. His 
furnace is the sun, his crucibles, retorts, and receiv- 
ers are the interstices in this loosened surfiiMse, and the 
result of his decompositions and recompositions, of 
these raw and crude elements is the preparation of 
plant food, seasoned with all the condiments neces- 
sary to render It palatable to the plant. This un- 
wearied chemist is Nature. She has been dishing 
up this plant food for ages, but her operations are 
slow and her efforts made at great disadvantage, 
unaided by the manual operations of man. The 
office of the latter is to supply to the soil whatever 
elements (if any) it may lack, to pulverize it for the 
free admisnon of air and moisture, and to put in it 
the seeds of the plants he wonld rear. Below that 
portion of the soil which we loosen with the plow, 
the beneficial operations of nature are slow and un- 
oertaia. 



We all know that in soils which contain a hard 
pan near the surfiice, the roots of trees and plants 
do not penetrate, but run near and sometimes 
upon the surface, while those which grow in a mel- 
low soil, strike deep, and often to a great depth ; 
and the inevitable condurion is, that they run deep 
where they can. I can conceive that new stiff day 
lands, when the organic matter is mostly on the 
surface, may be plowed so deep, and become so com- 
pact afterwards, as to shut out the air necessary to 
produce the needed chemical changes, and we read 
of soils containing so much insoluble iron in the 
subsoil, that if turned up to the surface, it is poison- 
ous to the plants, until by exposure to the sun and 
air, it has had time to undergo a chemical change. 
But my own soil, which is mostly a lightish, deep, 
silicious sand, I know to be the more benefited, the 
deeper I plow it ; and even trenching in garden cul- 
ture, to the depth of thirty inches, has produced 
results truly astonishing ; and I have never seen 
deep and shallow plowing in contrast, in any soil, 
where the deep did not eventually more than pay 
the extra cost. 

ORANGE CULTURE. 



BY " oosiia^ 



I have lived among oranges and orange trees- 
know something of their habits and requirements. 
I shall endeavor to communicate what I know in 
regard to orange growing in a plain, practical man- 
ner, going in nothing beyond the limits (^ what I 
know to be facts. 

Oranges can never be grown as a commercial 
crop north of the limits of the Gulf States, and by 
no means indiscriminately in these. The orange 
area will be confined to the Florida peninsula, small 
portions of Alabama, including several of her coast 
islands, the lower parishes of Louisiana, and a cor- 
ner of Southern Texas. In California there will be 
an orange territory of equal, or perhaps somewhat 
greater extent-— enough in all, if properly placed 
under cuitivaUon, to supply all our demands for 
that kind of firuit, of a quality equaling the best 
Havana oranges without sending abroad for a single 
box. 

Florida and lower Louisiana will be first to afford 
supplies from our side of the continent. Galifomia 
within the next four years, wiU supply all her own 
markets, and in less than ten years "Florida" and 
"Louisiana," wUl be ruling terms with our fruiters, 
where it is now " Sidly " and ** Havana." The fruit 
of Florida and the Western Gulf parishes of Louisi- 
ana, when produced under proper care and culture, 
are invariably larger, of superior flavor, and keep 
better than either the French, Sicilian, or an* 
oranges grown in thjs West Indies. 
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In plsDtiiig oDt K jaaag onnge ofchud, no Mp»- 
dal prepukUon Is neoemtxj hejttod tha 1>e«t of oar 
Northern apple orohud ptsotlce. It li better that 
the land ehould have been prerlonalj cnttivated, 
and at the time In good heart and Bne tilth, &ee 
from bTamblea, gnm and waeda. It vrlU be adria- 
able alio to crop the orchaid with lome kind of 
grain or potatoee — taking care not to gall or other- 
wise injure the jonng trees— annnaU]', onUl the; 
come into bearing. 

The native onogea of all the Giilf leglons ue of 
two Tuietiea— the aonr and bitter. The latter ia a 
fiir, handaome fruit, growing to an enormoiu else, 
bnt ia not edible. The former \a a aonr "crab," 
small, yellow, Bmooth-aUuned, and in its nature 
more a lime than orange. The treee of rither Tarl- 
etj are alike suitable for grafting atocka. The 
propagation ma; be either bj aowlng the seed of 
the native oranges In aiuBeries, and stock grafting 
on the Tonng treeiln theirsecond jear, using grafts 
of either Sidllan or Havana frnlt — both of which 
may be readily obtained now In any of the Soathem 
orange diatricta, or by tiaoafenlDg the native tree* 
of larger growth from the woods to the orchard, 
and adopting the Umb practice — setting in among 
the branches as many scions as a good place can be 
found for, and when they have began to make 
growth, cutting away gradually the native blanches. 
Where early bearing is the object In view, this 
practice is decidedly preferable to nnnery stock, 
grafting or budding ; but the froit borne by snch 
trees Is neither bo large or fine flavored, and the 
sdona cnt from them, and set on a native stock 
dc^neralea, so that by grafting back lour times In 
this way, the fruit is deteriorated Into native 
" soars" and " bitters" again. The grafta cnt bom 
a stock-grafted tree put back in like manner, always 
m^ntatns its integrity, rather Improving lis frnlt 
up to the third or fourth generation, than otherwise. 

The propagation of the orange from seed, graft- 
ing, bndding. planting ont, and after care, are all 
operations aa easily performed aa with apple trees, 
and in nothing so eeaentUlly different bnt that any 
man who can pat ont a yonng apple orchard proper- 
ly, can Inangnrate an orangery Jnat as easily. 

The orange tree In Florida and Lonlsiana, will 
fruit at about the same age aa our apples generally 
do ; for stock grafts tay about the fifth year, and 
the second or third season for Umb grafted. But 
both come to fall maxlmnm bearing considerably 
earlier than the apple tree. At the eighth year 
llmlvgraflad trees, having had proper attention, will 
yield from twato foar tkonaand maiketable oranges, 
the avenge of «n orchard being probably about 
a,SO0. That of the stock grafta about S,000. 

If kept iwell pruned, which ia a reqnUte of better 
"ulUj of finit and pnllf o bearing, the trees may 



be set within twenty feet dtber way of each other. 
The trees live to a great age, and If kept pruned 
and dug about once a year, and ferdlliad once in 
three or four, will bear fruit fifty years consecntivclj. 
I have seen orange trees neair St. AngnstinB in 
Florida, and in the Lonlsiana lower pariahee, known 
to be more than a hundred years old, still beanog 
profosely, and healthy and vlgorona. 

As the orange has no unfruitful seasons like the 
peach and apple, and no inimical Insect enemite, 
subject only to poatible ehiUa, or at Intarvala ver; 
infrequent, a nip from Arctic Jack, the crop 19 a 
safer and surer one than that of any of our North- 
em fruits. 

Like some varieties of the pear, the orange ripaas 
beat after having attained its full sixe, off the tm. 
But nnlike the pear, it will be very likely to lot 
before ripening, if placed in the duk. If you would 
have a green orange ripen Its best, place It In the 
dear, warm sonahine. As the fruit ripena on tti« 
tree very unequally as to time, when an oranger; 
once comes into full bearing, there will be picking, 
boxing, and shipping to market, running through « 
period of two months. 

In eonclodon, I would obssrve tliat one of tbcK 
days, when we shall have Florida and LooUiuai 
orange orchards grafted with the famous Mandarine 
fruit of the provinces of St. Pauls and St. Cathar 
ines in Brazil, we shall see in our markets auch 
Bweet, uteUeti, delicious orangee, as no foreign 
country can send us. 



FARMIHO IN MIOHIOAN. 



The northern and central portions of the \ -u 
peninsula of this State, being almost anrroi idtd 
by large bodies of water materially afiectlng i « cli- 
mate, makes it one of the moat interesting porlioDF 
of the Northern States. The laws governing cli- 
mate, are Inoperative, or In a messnre reversed here, 
more especially in the western half, or that portion 
which Is drained into Lake Michigan ; so that laie 
spring frosta, which have done much damage is 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, and Bllntds, have often ddI 
reached as &r north aa Grand Traverse, which he* 
on the lake shore aoma iSD miles north of the soaih 
line of the State. The prevailing wlnda being from 
west to east, and the current of Lake Uichigaii 1 
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from floatb to north, make this weetem x)ortion of 
this State more affected by tbese deep, never-freeadng 
oceans, than any other portion ol this or of adjoin- 
ing States ; and the effect of this ameliatory influ- 
ence in mid-winter, has been sach, that in January, 
1864, while the mercury at Detroit was 24 below 0, 
at Milwaukee and Chicago, 80 ; at St. Louis, Mo., 
28 1-8, and at Atlanta, Ga., 12 below 0, along this 
shore, from St. Joseph to Grand Trayerse. it was 
only 10 below 0. 

Our summers, from the prevalence of the winds 
from the water to the west of us, are cool ; but the 
soil being generally dry, and for the most part sandy, 
vegetation starts early for the latitude, and the 
autumns peculiarly late and salubrious, there being 
no frosts the past season to ii^ure grapes till 
November. 

After east winds, however, spring and fall frosts 
often occur, but generally do less damage here than 
south, east, or west of us. North of the mouth of 
Grand River, there has been little cultivation along 
the shore till within the past five years. The banks 
of the lake are generally high, imeven, and sandy, 
and at the mouths of the many tributaries, bare 
and blowing, so that it is literally true that " a war- 
ranty deed will not hold it," and from these causes 
sailors have given this shore a reputation for bar- 
renness, a bad name, which has kept agricultural 
settlers aloof, and the tide of emigration has gone 
around, via Chicago, to the more inviting prairies 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, and further west. It being 
a pine country, lumbermen have settled and built 
miUs at all the shipping points, and pine logs are 
floated down the streams, at the mouths of which 
they are sawed and shipped direct from the mills to 
the destitute portions of the great West. This has 
opened the way to sdentifle firuit growen and 
farmers, who have come here for business or plea- 
sure, and have discovered and advertised the adap- 
tation of this lake region for fruit, especially peaches 
and grapes, which with apples, pears, and the 
smaller fruits» are being planted all along this 
eastern shore for 260 miles. 

The fine fiusilities for shipping these delicacies, to 
the destitute portions of the West, adds much to 
the value of this region for fruit culture. The soil 
being generally sandy and dry, the fires which 
always attend the red man, and follow the lumber- 
man, have burned deep, devouring a large portion 
of the humus, so that the land so fkr as general 
culture is concerned, and until nature has had time 
to recruit it frcfta the fallen leaves from the under- 
growth, is in the condition of the old, worn out, 
sandy loams of the East and South, and will not 
pay for the ordinary pioneer culture, which new 
countries generally receive; and it being covered 
with logs, stumps, brush, and grubs, the debris of 



the lumbermen, to the eye of the eastern money- 
making farmer, it is not very inviting ; but to the 
scientific firuit grower, who knows that richness of 
soil is secondary to a genial climate for fruit, and 
who has faith and money to bestow upon it, and 
patience to wait a few seasons for the frrdting of 
his trees and vines, it has made large returns, often 
$500 per acre over current expenses. Many, how- 
ever, of little experience, and impatient to realize, 
have put out trees and vines, and planted fiEirm 
crops without due preparation of the ground, and 
without proper treatment of the plants afterwards, 
who will be likely to fail of realizing their expecta- 
tions. For such are intended the remarks that I 
shall here further make. 

The main difficulty with this sandy soil, is its 
small capacity for the retention of moisture. Soils 



difibr materially in this respect, sandy soils having 
the least, calcareous and loamy soils next, clay next, 
and mucky soils the largest of ail. I need not, per- 
haps, say that swamp muck is decayed vegetable 
matter, analogous to barnyard manure, though gen- 
erally less rich, the latter containing a portion of 
animal matter. This soil is sufficiently rich in all 
the mineral elements of plants, as is proven by the 
plants we raise when we have an abundance of 
rain. What we need, then, for the successfal pro- 
duction of farm crops is, to supply moisture. Irri- 
gation is too expensive, and not generally to be 
thought of; but by the incorporation and thorough 
mixture of vegetable matter, in the shape of barn 
yard manure, swamp muck, plowing in of green 
crops, and even sawdust, where accessible, we 
accomplish the same result. Deep plowing and fre- 
quent summer cultivation have a wonderful effect 
to supply moisture, even more than any one with- 
out trial will believe. Com, being a gross feeder, 
does not prosper here without manure. The same 
may be said of oats, except on lowish land. Pota- 
toes and turnips do well as a firat and second crop 
without manure, if the season be &vorable, and are 
thoroughly cultivated through the summer. Winter 
wheat and rye, making much of their growth 
during the wet part of the season, are sure as a first 
crop without manure, if the land be broken up 
deep and thoroughly harrowed. The straw will be 
short, but bright and stiff, and the crop, not large, 
but plump and heavy. I have seen a crop of win- 
ter wheat on new land, broken up in September, 
not over twenty inches high, produce ten bushels 
per acre among stumps, and was ready for harvest 
the third day of July. Among so many stumps as 
we have, it is difficult to break up with a large team 
and plow. I have found it better economy to first 
cut out all the small grubs of one inch and less 
diameter, with a grub hoe, and pull out the larger 
ones with a grub hook and a pair of oxen. I use 
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uk iron fork«d hook, weighing ftbont twenty potmda, 
with a wooden handle. When the grabs are all 
out, one Mont paii ol oxen, with a light plow, will 
break it up ten to twelve inchea deep. Such plow- 
ing will goneraUy leave the fuRow on its edge, 
which ia no objection if jou give it a thoiongh har- 

If jon design the land for fium crops, 70a can 
then sow with winter grun, or firing wheat, or 
178 1 if ;oa BOW early, from the 24th of Match to 
the IQth of April, so that contiderable growth can 
be nude before the drouth that we naually have in 
June. If detdgned for fruit, it is best to' plant with 
potatoes,' in rows 8 1-3 to 4 feet each way, and work 
thoroughly thiongh the summer with a horse hoe 
cultivator. It is not beat to plant fruit, eapedally 
apples, pears, grapes, and the small fruits, till the 
soil has been thoroughly mixed np, and Ite wild 
nature in a measnre tamed. For peaches it is not 
so essential ; they .always seem to tlirive in new 
lands better than other fruits ; besides, there is no 
advantage In urging their growth ; when that ie 
but moderate, they are always less adfected by 
extremes of temperature. There is little doubt that 
we have less rain than foils in the interior. This is 
favorable to grapes, and is no detriment in our deep 
sell to tree fruits, after the first season. 

Lest I should be thought " too sectional," I will 
add that the eastern and southern portions of this 
State are well adapted to the culture of all the 
grains, especially winter wheat, which, when not 
devoured by insects, succeeds well on all dry, well 
cultivated ttod. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
and all small fruits, and in many secUons peaches 
and grapee succeed welL Onr fnUt generally, will 
not euSer in comparison with any adjoining State. 

FARMINQ IN PEMMSYLVAHIA. 



Thb system of farming practiced in FennsylTania 
does not difier materially ftom that of the a4)>cent 
States, though the great variety of soil contained 
within Its limits, makes It necessary. In order to 
attain the best results, to pursue somewhat different 
methods In different sections. The rough, hard, 
and comparatively barren soil of the hills, with 
which some portions are so thickly studded, requires 
iffbrent culture from the rich alluvial lands which 



compose a large pniporUon of the southern and 
eastern parts of the State, the agriculture of which 
wiU be more especially treated of In this instance, 
since it is that with which the writer is mosi 
iamlliar. * 

The mixed ^stem is that which Is generally in 
use here, since it is the one which hae been found 
by experience, the best adapted to the ends for 
which farming as a busiuesa is pursued, for the rea- 
son that should the crop of any particular kinJ 
fail, or be iqjored by drouth, inseota, or Other unfore^ 
seen and unavoidable causes, there will be oilura, 

ituring at different times, or not affected b,T itir 

ne causes, for the culturiat to rely upon. Il aUo 
admits of a rotation of crops, without which no 
culture can be enccessfuliy followed for any len^b 
of time. 

The prindpal productions of the stul cultiv&iud 
are wheat, corn, oats, rye, and potatoes, in all ptrif 
of the State ; wheat and com being meet itigeij 
grown. Barley, buckwheat and sorghom are tlm 
raised quite largely in some districts. 

The five-year rotation is that which has b?en 
most generally adopted, as follows: first year, cora , 
and potatoes on sod ground ; second year, elibci | 
oats, potatoes, com, barley, sorghnm, or wheal . I 
third year, wheat, and if on land devoted to whent 
the preceding year, is now seeded to grass ; fount 
year, wheat seeded dovm to grass, timothy, anil 
clover In about equal quantities, which is cut foi 
hay, or pastured the following year. Barn yanl 
manure is applied on corn ground, usually in ib« 
fall, or in spring just before plowing. Lime. ash>». 
plaster, pondrette, and other artificial mannrcB. srr 
also used. The quutlty of com raised per acre on 
good soil, varies from forty to ninety bneheb, 
according to the season, and the care bestowed in 
cultivation. It is nsually cot and put In shocks, ' 
where it is allowed to remidn several weeks befuR 
huaking. 

A greater breadth of wheat is cultivated than nl 
any other grain, usually about one-third of the an- 
ble land on a fkrm. This crop, as well as the gnu. 
is cut by machinery wherever the sur&ce will admi'- 
of a machine bdng used. Bye is i^sed piinei|>aIlF 
for the straw, wliich is used for binding the com 
shocks, com fodder, fto,,an acre or two b^ng ami'l; 
sufficient for the needsof the farmer in this resii^t 
Oats are raised quite largely, on aecoont of tb<-ii 
great value as food for horses. This crop is coQ^id 
ered " hard on the land ;" this Is no doubt the cag^ 
in some degree, though by following corn on grounil 
that has been well manured for that crop, they can 
be mlsed wlthont exhausting the soil. Barley if 
now raised in some sections, instead of oats. Pot» 
toes are cultivated to a considerable extent Id dis- 
tricts convenient to a market; in other sections '.lie 
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qoautitT raind la limited to the amoimt Teqnlred 
for oonsninptloii on the Eutq. A moderate amooiit 
of sorglium Edrup la made, 

Fmli cultDie has of late becomeqotta an Impor- 
tant branch of iDdoatry, bnt it has not fst recdved 
ilie attention Its importance demanda ^m the peo- 
pli; io genend. With mtJij it la still eonfinud to the 
raislDg of a few apples and sniall fruit*, and the 
picking of Buch as maj cliance to grow wild in 
their immediate loc«Ut7. The soccesa of a few, 
bawBTer, who have iwen largely engaged In the 
buaineas, will no doabt Biimulate others to follow ; 
ibere is no reason why every farmer shonld not 
r&Lse a plentiful snpply, at least for his own &mily, 
but reasons why he should, as the soil, especially of 
the eastern parts of the State, as well as favored 
localities in other sections. Is well adapted to the 
growing of all the frails of this climate. Cabbages 
and garden tmek generally, are raised in large 
quauUUes where bcUltles for markeUng are en- 
There is moch good stock in PeDDsylvania ; alto 
math that la very inferior. The &rm horsas In 
general ate good; the heavy draft horses In particu- 
lar, being among the finest In the Onion. There 
are also -many fine blooded animals In varions sec- 
tions of the State. The dairy Is an Important inter- 
est in the south.eBstera section, large qoanUties of 
milk and batter being sent to the Philadelphia and 
other markets. Cows are raised in considerable 
numbers, it bdng the practice of most &rmers to 
renew their herds in this manner, and also to 
BUppty the large dairies. These are mostly of the 
" native" breed, though there are some of the Im- 
proved breeds, mostly Dorhams, and a few Alder- 
Dnje and Devons. Sheep are raised to some extent. 
Hug breeding is made a specialty by some, and some 
of the finest animals of their kind are to be found 

The stock Is kept well housed in the large bams, 
vlilch form a distinguishing feature of our Slate. 
Large numbers of cattle and sheep are annnaHy 
brnoght fi^m the West, and fattened through the 
wioter for the eastern markets. It is in this nay 
that we are enabled to turn onr grain and hay to 
the best account, In the remnnerative piicea we 
^tnerally rec^ve for the cattle when &1, and In the 
large addition of most valuable fertilliing material 
made to the heap of barn yard manors on which we 
mainly depend to keep np the fertility of onr farms. 
Lime is also moch used as a fertillier ; it Is gener- 
ally applied on com, or wheat ground, before pat- 
ting In the teed, at the rata of forty t(f sixty bushels 
to tlie acre. 

Land sella at $60 to $800 per acre ; even at the 
laUer fignre it' cau be profitably cultivated, as by a 
proi>or system It can be heavily cropped, and the 



fertility still be maintained, and even Incteoaed ; 
thia our best &rmei8 have, In more than one in- 
stance, demonstrated. 

PARMINQ IN ILLINOIS. 



FABicmo In Illinois asenmea a wHa range. All 
that nataml pastures and meadows of the greatest 
richness and InexhansUble prodoctiveneee can do for 
the growth of stock of all kinds, has been done. 
These Ibdiities are there occupied and ouoceapied 
in inexhanstible measure. All that a soil of mar- 
veloDS fortuity, " ready cleared" for the plowman, 
can aSbrd to the grain producer, is sopptied in 
those unbounded sections of rolling prairie. For 
the fhiit grower Sonthem Dlinols ofiers nnparalleled 
inducements, while Northern Illinois and all Wis- 
oontin famish an ever hnngry market. The farm- 
ing lands snffer generally much greater inconveni- 
ence from the absence than the abundance of timber. 
In short, there are no lands encumbered with tim- 
ber which should ever be cultivated. On the con- 
trary, timber should be and is very generally cultl 
vated, or its growth and Increase encouraged on the 
large prairies. 

Tlie farming of lUlnois, with many of the other 
Weatem States, can hardly be said to have settled 
into a mode oi system. The new settler chooses 
whether to devote his energies to cattle, wool, or 
grain growing, or may oombine all these. There 
are &nners who produce mainly horses, and all 
grain growing, and other farming operations are 
secondary — the horse being the marketable com- 
modity sought. Others produce in tike manner 
muleA— others cattle, hogs, aheep, &c. Some grow 
cattle ; others make fattening their busluess, pro- 
ducing large fields of com annually which ara con- 
sumed by cattle purchased for that purpose. All 
alike find the soil of lilinois equal to their fbllest 
demands ; the only drawbacks are the well under- 
stood lack of timber for fencing and winter protec- 
tion. 

In local characteristics, the topography of this 
State does less toward modliying the farming than 
the popolation. Southern and much dt Central 
Illinois, wu settled by emlgraniH from Kentucky or 
Sonthem Indiana, who were themselves descendants 
of emigrants from slave State*, Hence the system 
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practiced by localities thus settled Is widelj diverse 
firomthat of the northern coimtiee. 

The breeds of cattle, horses, and especially swine, 
exhibit a marked diflforence in different localities. 
This is also true of the family mansion and its sur- 
roundings. While the "Hoosic" home frequently 
gives evidence of an eye mainly to profit, growth 
and increase, with little regard to neatness or beauty 
oi surroundings, the more northern home is very 
generally embeUished with trees, shrabbery, and 
flowers. 

Of winter wheat, Illinois, south of Bloomington, 
is productive ; north, spring wheat is mainly culti- 
vated. The beautiful meadows of northern Illinois 
produce in large quantities the excellent timothy or 
herds grass seed of commerce. 

To the summer traveler this State presents many 
of the characteristics of an immense garden. Its 
freedom from obstadee to cultivation, its general 
fertility, the universal abundance and beauty of the 
flowers, the luxuriant verdure — all combine to give 
the passenger of a railroad journey across these 
prairie seas an idea of extravagant plenty, and yet 
undeveloped abundance undreamed of among the 
haunts of busy, dose, consuming Eastern^ either 
producing or consuming population. 

In population, Illinois is mainly American, especial- 
ly the farming community. Although in habits, 
manners, and farm management the people evidence 
a wide range of birth, yet they are mainly the 
children of our own States. The habits of New 
England, New Tork, Pennsylvania, and other States, 
modified to suit altered circumstances, are found in 
Illinois, as in the home land. The result of such a 
growth will be the production of a New England in 
the West^-Hsn Empire State in wealth and popula- 
tion, and Pennsylvania in solid, substantial progress. 

HOP PLANTING. 



Ws find the following endorsement of CoUins' 
Method of Hop Planting in The South-Eagtem 
ChuUe, (England.) Commenting on a meeting of 
hop planters to consider the question, it says: — 
" Among our agricultural intelligence to-day will 
be found a report of a meeting of hop planters held 
at Brenchley, to consider the plan of training hops 
on strings. We have devoted more space to the 
subject than we should otherwise have done, from 
the fiftot that this is the first meeting at which it 
has been publicly discussed, and the plan &irly laid 
before the English growers. As we noticed some 
time since, the system thus brought under consider- 
ation was patented in 1868, by Mr. Collins, an 
American planter, and differs from the ordinary 
mode of growing hops in the fact that only one 
'hort pole or stake is used to each hill, the tops of 



the poles being connected by strings, along which 
the hope are trained in a horizontal direction. The 
chief purpose of its introduction is to effect a saving 
in the cost of poles ; but the patentee also asserts 
that hops grown on t^s principle, from giving free 
access to sun and air, are less liable to disease ; that 
the yield is greater and the quality better ; while 
the labor in picking and tending is less than bj 
any other method. These, of course, are points to 
be decided by practical tests; but there is one 
ground on which the advantages of this plan would 
appear obvious, namely, that there is no bleeding 
of the bine when the crop is gathered. Every 
grower knows what injury is often done from the 
premature cutting of the bine— that is to say, before 
it has had time to fulfil its natural function in the 
storing up of sap for the next year's growth ; bat 
by Mr. Collin's system this evil is wholly avoided, 
it being necessary merely to loosen the strings to 
admit of the hops being picked. Any plan which 
promises to lessen the expense of poles must also 
be of importance to the growers, as this now forms 
one of the most serious items in their expenditHre. 
For these reasons we shall be happy to publish the 
results of any trials which may be made on this 
new system, in the forthcoming season. One great 
recommendation is, that it can be tried on a small 
scale, side by side with hops grown on poles, with- 
out the risk attaching to more costly experiments/' 
The above system has not been tried to any very 
great extent in England until recently, but all "hop 
growers" that have devoted from one to three or 
more acres to this method, speak in the highfst 
terms of it, a result of which \b that the coming 
season a large number of hop growers will try the 
horizontal plan, and if they find it to their interest 
a much larger area will be devoted to it in after 
years. 

FAIRS FOR 1867. 



AmeriOBii FMnoIogloal Boo>* 'Bt LoqIb Sept ll-!4 

CallfomU Sept M4 

Canada Kingston Sept SS 

lUlnois S^^^JL: ^^pt 23-^0 

Indiana Terra Haate 8t 80-O'-. 9 

Iowa Clinton Bept W-^i? 

Kentnoky, (Tobaooo Fair,) . . .LoniByiUe July 2, 3 

Kanias Lawrenoe Sept 34 

Maryland... < Baltimore Oct. 29-31 

MasaachTuetts 

Minnesota Koeheater Oct 1-4 

Mich igan Detroit Sept 10-1 S 

Missoari 

National Horse Fair 

New England Fair 

New Hampahlre Proyidenoe 

New York BaflUo Oct 1 

Ohio Dayton Sept. 2S-^ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania Norrtstown 

Wisconsin • Madison 

Vermont Brattleboro , 



.Sept 2^^T 
.Sept 10-1 ^ 



A soil should be open to the action of the atmos- 
phere, friable, and not liable to bake or harden. 
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This gate is designed espedally to meet the wants of fiurmers. It is claimed to possess sll the good points 
required in a farm gate without being encumbered with the bad ones, wliich will make the gate a ftvorite among 
fiumers. It is made to lock in with a board fence, so as to require no other hinges, and forms part of the fences 
Therefore its cost is but a trifle more than a panel of fence, not exceeding 25 cents on a plain fence. No gate can 
be cheaper, as everj fkrmer can make his own. It is yeiy simple in construction, and not liable to get out of 
order. It can be made self-shutting or not, at the option of the builder, and can be made to open and shut 
without getting out of a carriage, or off from horseback at a slight extra cost Tliis gate is easily raised so as 
to swing over snow drifts, and is in no way Injured by so doing. Patented, May, 1866, by A. G. Barnard, of 
Ohio. Agents wanted to canyass all parts of the State of New York. For ftirther information, address, 

H. B. jrOBTOV» Ho. 10 BaJnr'i Sloek, Boehsiter, N. T. 



CA8HIMERE QOAT8. 



WBimv voa tbs JUOBnux vabiob, bt a. k. psanre. 



Many peraons are afraid to breed and raise Cash- 
mere goats, for fear they may prove troublesome in 
climbing fences, getting into their own and other 
people's grain fields, young orchards, &c, and so 
causing much trouble and vexation. A man re- 
marked to me not long since, that he had heard 
that the only way these goats could be kept from 
jumping, was to set up a couple of planks against 
the fence, and let them walk over. To all who are 
holding back on account of the above reasons, I 
woald<eay as far as my experience goes, that they are 
not any more troublesome to keep in an enclosure 
than sheep, if the following directions are obeyed : 
1. If yon have a good common plank, fence around 
the field, they will never trouble you ; or, if you 
wish to keep them in with a common worm fence, 
all that is necessary is to build your comers strait 
two-thirds of the way up, and let them lean in 
towards the goats the other third. 2d. Trim their 
feet once in three or four months. If your fence is 
poor, cut off the lim portion of their hoofs which 
grows mwaids and enables them to secure a foot- 
bold when attempting to dimb. 8. Hake them a 
shelter of some kind where they can run into in 
time of rain, as they do not like to get wet. 4. 
Qive them plenty to eat — ^bushes, grass, hay, straw, 
a little grain occasionally, almost anything, as they 
appear to be satisfied with the coarsest fair imagin- 
able. 5. Let them have free access to good water. 



and salt once a week, mixing in a little sulphur 
occasionally to prevent lice. If the above directions 
are followed, my word for it you will have the most 
contented and profitable animals that beautify a 
&rm. The Cashmere goats, both male and female, 
have none of that unpleasant odor which belongs to 
the common goat. As to breeding, grading up from 
the common goat, &c, I will give my experience, if 
desired, in a future number of Thb Amkbicau 
Fabmxb. 

RmfAHKW. — ^Wlth the above oommunication we 
received from onr esteemed correspondent a beauti- 
ful specimen of wool from the Cashmere goat, which 
can be seen at our oflSce. These samples are very 
fine and beautiAl, having the delicate, fiossy appear- 
ance and texture of silk, and to the uninformed 
might easily pass for that materiaL It is certainly a 
very superior article, and if, as now appears to be 
the case, the stock can be raised profitably and suc- 
cessfully, and a remunerative market found — ^it will 
prove a new source of wealth, and enable us to com- 
pete with Eastern nations in the manufacture of the 
finest wool fitbrics. We shall be pleased to hear 
from onr correspondent and others in detail on this 
interesting subject, and would also refer to articles 
on the Cashmere goat, &c, p. 109, of Thb Ahebi- 
CAN Fabmxb, for ApriL— Eds. 

It is estimated that the agricultural productions 
of California, for the year 1865, amounted to up- 
wards of 184,000,000. This has nearly all beer 
accomplished since 1848. 
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8PIRITOF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 



PreventlTe acmliuit tbe Turnip Fly. 

The North British AgrieuUvriU giret the followln|^ 
methods for prevention or mitigation of damage from 
the tnmip fly : '* YariooB methods have been snggested 
to prevent the attacks of the tnmip fly when the plants 
are newly t^rded. Steeping the seed in oil, and after- 
wards dusting the seed with snlphnr preparatory to 
sowing, has been fonnd to be of considerable service. 
There is, however, a- still more certain method of pre- 
vention. Newly-slacked lime, strewn thinly along the 
rut made by the seed-conlter of the sowing machine at 
the time of the brairding the plants, proves a protec- 
tion. We have also fonnd a miztnre of lime and soot 
very effectual in protecting the yonng plants as they 
put out the first leaves. When a small quantity of 
' white tnmip seed is sown in the hollows of the drills, 
the insects resort to the white tnmip plants, preferring 
them to the Swede. This method of protecting the 
latter is more expensive than top-dressing the seed 
rows with lime previous to the brairding of the plants. 
After the rough leaves are formed, little damage is 
caused by the turnip fly, but other intects feed on the 
leaves, the black beetle being the most common. The 
most efilBctual means to combat all insects is to push 
forward the growth of the plants by manures applied 
at the time the seed is sown, and after the plants come 
up to stir the surface firequenUy, but without iiguiy to 
the turnip plants." 

Wasli for FnUt Trees. 

The Mauachtteette JFUneman gives us this : — ^Take a 
pint of crude petroleum, and a gallon and a half of soft 
soap. Mix intimately, and let the mixture stand till 
the whole is intimately blended, and then dissolve in 
twenty gallons of water. It is perfectly safe on trees, 
and it wiil extirpate all kinds of insects that infest 
them where it comes in contact with them. 

Preaenrinif Flomrers Freak. 

Tftke a deep plate, into which pour a quantity of 
clear water. Set a vase of flowers upon the plate, and 
over the vase set a bell-glass with its rim in the water. 
The air that surrounds the flower^ being coniined 
beneath the bell-glass, is constantly moist with water, 
that rises into it in the form of vapor. As fiist as the 
water becomes condensed it runs down the side of the 
bell-glass into the dish; and If means be taken to en- 
close the water on the outside of the bell-glass, so as 
to prevent it evaporating into the air of the sitting- 
room, the atmosphere around the flowers is continnally 
damp. The plan is designated the ** Hopean appara- 
tus." The experiment may be tried on a small scale 
by Inverting a tumbler over a rose-bud in a saucer of 
water. 
Abortion In Oovra. 

Mr. Lyman B. Sanford writes to the New Tork 
Farmers* Club that while in Canada lately, he paid an 
English farmer ten dollars for a secret remedy for the 
disease in cows of abortion, which waa simply to feed 
with salt for each one about a tablespoonftd of bone, 
pounded or ground to dust. As a result, in a dairy of 
thirty-three cows, he had lost none, while his nei gh- 

-^rs* herds were as badly aflUcted as ever. 



Osdloways. 

An eminent English herdsman whose authority is 
unquestionable, thus writes of the Scottish Galloways : 
" Small, harmless, hornless, docile and hardy animals ; 
color dark brown or black, flesh of fine grain and qual- 
ity—milk moderate in quantity, but excessively rich— 
almost cream as it flows from the udder, the mllkinj; 
period being considerably longer than with any of our 
fi&vorite Southern breeds, In ability to endure severe 
winter weather unsheltered, the Galloways have no 
equals, and in capacity for maintaining a supply of 
milk and themselves in good heart and condition, they 
are excelled only by the Irish Eerries." 

Tile Theory of Drklnaffe In st Nnt^Slaell. 

The draining away of superabundant water, especial- 
ly upon stiff soils, has always been the chief difficulty 
in English agriculture. Hitherto the means employed 
for getting rid of it were imperfect Now, however, 
the problem is completely solved. ** Take this flower 
pot," said the president of a meeting in France lately: 
*' what Ls the meaning of this small hole at the bottom * 
To renew the water. And why to renew the water * 
Beeanse it gives life or death : life, when it is made 
only to pass through the bed of earth, for it leaves 
with the soil its productive principles, and renders 
soluble the nutritive properties destined to nourish the 
plant; death, on the other hand, when it remains in 
the pot, for it soon becomes putri^ and rots the roots, 
and also prevents new water from penetrating.** The 
theory of drainage is exactly described in this figure.— 
jRural Ikxmomyqf Snglandf SooUand, and Ireland. 

Clieater Ifl&lte Hoff. 

J. D. Porter, of Warren county, IlL, gives The 
jyairie Farmer the following description of this breed 
of swine :--lst They are very quiet and docile. 2d. 
They are well covered with soft white hidr v^ch ia- 
eUnes to be curly— never having bristles ; an oeoasional 
black spot is not proof positive (as some argue) that 
the animal is not a pure Chester, but Is an •xception 
to the general rule. The head is short and chubby, with 
ears that hang forward after two or three months old, 
but the ears are not very long. The legs short and good 
size, the body long, but never lank ; the hams lar^e and 
square, the shoulders very broad. The body extends 
up to the h^ad, and never has that slender thin neck 
which is so objectionable in many hogs, esi>ecially the 
Byfleld and Magie. The Chester is always in good 
order, if fed even moderately, and fit to slaughter at 
any age if well fed, but will grow until very laige if 
kept ; they have frequently been made to weigh eight 
and nine hundred pounds when dressed. 

Test of tl&e BlpenoMi of Grmln. 

From Jackson*s Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry, 
we extract the following test of the ripeness of grain, 
(wheat, barley, and oats,) for harvesting :— The ripe- 
ness of grain is shown by the straw assuming the 
golden color from the bottom of the straw nearly to 
the ear ; or when the ear begins to droop gently, the 
wheat may be cut. Although the straw may be green 
from the ear for some distance down the stem, yet, if 
it be quite yellow at the bottom, and for some distance 
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upwards, tbe gnin requires no fnrtlier noarishment 
from the earth, and if properly harrested will not 

shrink. 

Tmlnlnc tMe Tomato. 

It does not pay to let the tomato yines trail on the 
ground. The fruit decays and does not ripen. Brush, 
cut fine and placed under the plants before they lop 
over, is a dean, cheap and excellent support The vines 
may be tied to a single stake, If pains are taken to 
pinch off the side branches and lead up a central shoot 
This is a French method, and is said to be successful. 
Trellises of yarions forms will suggest themselves to 
every tomato grower. A pile of stone Udd around the 
plant would be excellent for it would keep the fruit 
and also radiate a good deal of heat to the plant The 
tomato is a natiye of torrid climes and requires heat 
The stone-pile would admit of the plant taking a natu- 
ral growth. Grass, straw, or boards will answer— «t 
viy rate put something under the Yines to preserve the 
fruit A small shrub, having many limbs, may be studc 
into the ground by the side of a plant, and it will afford 
a good support — Foarma^t Home JoumaL 

Beot Boo^Svcar In Pruiee. 

The Flaris correspondent of The Seenamiat says : — A 
return just issued, shows that the quantity of beet 
root sugar made in France from the 1st of September, 
1S65, to the 1st beptember, 1866, (the beet root year,) 
was 274,514 tons--«n increase of 125,000 tons over the 
production of the preceding year. In 1863-4, the make 
was 108,466 tons. The quantity taken for consumption 
in 1865-4S direct from the factoriei, was 11,718 tons, and 
from tho entrepots 125,081, the two together being 
117,605 more tlian in the year before. In addition to 
these there were sent to foreign comitries, 41,850 tons 
from the fiictories, 5,094 from the entrepots— an increase 
for the two of 41,500 tons. These figures prove that 
the progress beet root is making is formidable, and 
that foreign and colonial sugar will, in all probability, 
before long, find difliculty in maintaining their place 
in the market 

»irooi. 

The Mark Lane Btprtae says the value of the sheep 
and lambs* wool imported into Great Britain in the 
first eight months of this year, was £11,961,385, as 
compared with £9,939,789 in the corresponding period 
of 1865, and £10,215,623 in the corresponding period 
of 1864. The payments for Australian sheep and 
lamVs wool to August SUt, this year, were £8,433,338, 
as compared with £7,136,728 and £6,562,807 in the cor- 
responding periods ot 1865 and 1864. The amount paid 
for Australian wool has thus made a g^reat stride this 
year, having been at the rate of no less than £1,050,000 
per month. Alapaca and Llama wool was also import- 
ed to August 81, this year, to the value of £505,719, as 
compared with £170,759 in 1865, and £187,410 hi 1864 
corresponding periods. 

TVliat Is Progre — Iwe Acrievltnrof 

The New York Obeerver answers this question in a 
few words, but very comprehensively, as follows : — 
Under its influence might spring tasty and convenient 
dwellings, adorned with shrubs and flowers, and bean- 



tiM within with the smiles of happy wives, tidy child- 
ren in the lap of thou([^ttnl age->broad hearts and 
acts, as well as words of welcome. Progressive agri- 
culture builds bams and puts gutters on them, builds 
stables for cattie, and raises roots to feed them. It 
grafts wild apple trees by the meadow with pippins or 
greenings ; it sets out new orchards and takes care of 
the old ones. I^ flndns low lands, cuts down bushes, 
buys a mower, houses tools and wagons, keeps good 
fences, and practices soiling. It makes hens lay, 
chickens Uve, and prevents swine from rooting up 
meadows. Progressive agriculture keeps on hand 
plenty of dry fuel, and brings in the oven wood for 
the women. It plows deeply, sows plentifhlly, harrows 
evenly, and prays for the blessings of heaven. 

Poultry Honae for Six Tarlettea. 

^' G. IL S." hi The Country Gentleman, gives the fol- 
lowing plan for a poultry house for six varieties of 
fowls. He says : — ^First my location is such that my 
poultry house fiices east and south— the building is 88 
feet long, ten feet in width. The hight of the front is 
ten feet— hight of rear seven feet^-divided Into six 
apartments — ^boarded up from the bottom three feet, 
and then slatted to the rooC The roof pitches one 
way— boarded with match boards and well battened. 
The front is boarded up three feet from the bottom, 
and each apartment has a large sliding window, with 
slats on the inside— each end has a slide window — on 
the east end an entrance door — and so through each 
division on the inside. The flooring is gravel. In the 
rear of the building is a small slide door for fowls to 
pass out into yards. Roost on the side of partition, 
three feet high. Cost of lumber here is $25 per M— 
labor of carpenters $3 per day. Total cost of house, 
$150, and will be satisfactory tp one of the oldest 
breeders. 

Canteloapes. 

When the fruit becomes the slxe of a fist, place un- 
der each one a piece of slate, or a piece of shingle will 
answer. Tliis keeps the melon from contact with the 
ground, and will prevent the ground from extracting 
the flavor firom any portion of it, as is generally the 
case with water melons and canteloupes which we buy 
in the markets, as we all know. For private domestic 
use the little trouble wliich this protection gives is re- 
paid a hundredfold in the excellence of the flavor of the 
fruit, and we think causes them to mature earlier. — 
OerrruinUnon Td, 



An exchange says a poison of any conceivable de- 
scription and degree of potency, which has been swal- 
lowed, intentionally or by accident, may be rendered 
instantiy harmless by swallowing two gills of sweet 
oIL An individual with a very strong constitution 
should take twice the quantity. This oil wUl neutralize 
every form of vegetable or mineral poison with which 
physicians and chemists are acquainted. 



dayman exchange, when bens ineUne to set, and you 
do not wish them to, place them in a large coop for ^ 
week, and they will usually commence laying again. 
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THE GARDEN. 



Thb ferrld heat of a July son now ponn down npon 
u, and the gardener, to Imp eoolf must be actiye, ao 
that the penpiration flow freely, thms cooling the sya- 
tem, and averting the danger of ann-etroke. Conse- 
quently, he must so arrange his work aa to perform the 
leas aetlve labor, anch aa weeding In the morning and 
eyening, and daring the heat of the day oae the hoe, 
rake, or spade. It is surprising what a high degree of 
heat man is capable of endoring, provided he can keep 
np the perspiration. 

Some planting and sowing, and much transplanting, 
can be done this month. 

Aiparagiu.—AfXeT cutting has ceased, the weeds 
should be removed, and a light dressing of fine manure 
applied. 

JSMc^Early Blood Turnip sown early in the month, 
would be likely to attain a good growth by winter. 

JlMfis.— Limas, and other pole beans, need attention 
to see that they are winding around the poles, and 
tying with a soil twine. We suppose all gardeners hare 
observed that beans wind around contrary to the sun. 

Oabboffe and Ckndiflower,^The first of July is a good 
time to transplant for winter use. 

Cdary.^MAj yet be transplanted, as you would cab- 
bage on the sur&ce, in rows 4 feet apart for tall, and 8 
feet for dwarf kinds, 8 to 10 inches in rows, and in 
trenches the same distance. 

CucumWf.— May be sown for pickles, either in hiUs 
or drills. Use plenty of seed, so as. to have some to 
spare for the bugs. 

iftftofM.— Keep a bright lookout for bugs ; thin out to 
8 or 4 in a hiU. Three or four good large melons only, 
can be ripened on one vine. 

Am.— Clear off old vines, throwing them to the pigs 
to glean any scattering peas, and plant late crops In 
their places. 

Ibtoloet.— A low, flat hill, is best, and weeds should 
be kept out by hand culture, after it is too late to cul- 
tivate. 

Tbnuiloet.— Hoe often, watch for the tomato worm, 
pick off and kill him. You can soon trace the insect 
by his droppings under the vine. 

2\im</M.— Buta Baga and Sweet Bussia cannot be 
sown too soon. The Yellow Aberdeen should soon fol- 
low, and the Bed-Top Strap Leaf may be deferred until 
the latter part of the month. We prefer sowing all 
varieties In drills, about 18 inches apart, where they 
can be thinned and weeded. It should always be borne 
In mind that all vegetables should be kept dean, and 
growing rapidly, by weeding and stirring the soil, as 
long as it can be done without Injury to the tops. 
Weeds cannot grow among usefhl plants without rob- 
bing them of a portion of their food and drink. 

Gbattino Wax that wnx hot Melt ob Cbaok. — 

Take one pound tallow, two pounds beeswax, and four 

pounds rosin; melt together; poor into cold*water, 

and when cold enough to handle pull it till white. Put 

loold. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



Anii05erriM.— Before the month is past, the straw- 
berries will be picked, and then the vinea should be 
turned under, or prepared for next year's crop. If it 
be the design of the gardener to ndse more than one 
crop from a bed, it is well to cut off the tops, clean 
out the weeds and dead plants, and apply a dressing of 
fine manure to enable them to make a strong growth. 
Many intelligent horticulturists consider It best to 
grow but one crop from a bed, alleging that they can 
grow but one maxtmum crop from the same bed, and 
therefore that it is better to plant a new bed every sea- 
son to take the place of the old one. We think it 
quite as easy to plant a new bed, as to dean out an old 
one, and if we get larger returns ftt>m it, of course it 
is the better policy to grow but one crop from a bed. 

jBupfttfrriet.— Will be in the hight of their season this 
month, and If there be any surplus, they are good to 
can, and the black varieties are most excellent dried. 
After they are through bearing, the sooner the old 
canes are cut out the better. 

JBlaekberrie$,—Jf the new canes are growing too tall, 
pinch out the terminal bud. 

Watch the dwarf pears, and give shape by pinching 
off those branches disposed to grow out of shape. 

CULTIVATION OP PARLOR PLANTS. 



VBOM LaoTuxas BBuraxxD to 

nULOJ WWMASM ntTlTUTS, 
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This Camellia, which I now introduce to your notice, 
is an ordinary plant. It does not exhibit any of the 
characteristics ol a well grown one, but is an average 
specimen of such as are usually seen in small conser- 
vatories attached to dwellings. The plant is in moder- 
ate health, and may with proper care, produce quite a 
number of flowers next winter. 

When Camellias are treated as parlor plants, great 
cvre should be taken to keep the leaves in a healthy 
condition ; dust should never be allowed to accumu- 
late on them, but they should be frequently sponged 
with clear tepid water. 

To succeed in growing the Camellia well, there are 
certain prerequisites, of which It would be well for 
every lady who cultivates flowers to inform herself. 
First, that the soil is such as is most congenial to the 
g^wth of the plant. Second, that the drainage of the 
pot is perfect Third, that the temperature of the 
room In which it is placed. Is even, and approximates 
that degpree in which it is known to flourish best 
Fourth, that no attention shall be omitted during the 
formation of the flower buds. 

The soil In which a camellia delights to grow should 
be composed of well rotted, loamy sods, leaf mold, 
and a little dean beach sand. The sods should be 
chopped into small pieces, say one inch squre, and the 
leaf mold and sand mixed thoroughly with it No 
manure should be mixed with the soil at the time of 
potting, for the reason that manure used in this way is 
iijjurions, although it can be applied in another form, 
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while the pUnt Is In a growing state, which I will ex- 
plain presently as I proceed with mylectore. We will 
suppose that yon are about to commence with plants 
that have been sent to yon from some distant florist— 
that the plants have arrived by express, packed in 
moss after they are taken from the pots (which is the 
usual mode of packing), in all probability the size of 
the pots required for this purpose will be what are 
known ss 6-inch pots, namely 6 inches in diameter. This, 
bowcTer, depends upon the siae of the plant ; one size 
larger than the one in which it was grown, will be large 
enough. In i>otting, place three or four potsherds 
over the hole in the pot ; then oyer this place a layer 
of charcoal, say from a quarter to half an inch in siae ; 
then over this a thin layer of moss. This wiU secure 
perfect drainage. 

The ball of earth which surrounds the plant, should 
be disturbed as little as possible. This should be 
placed in the center of the pot, and as high as the posi- 
tion it occupied in the old one— and the space between 
the ball and the pot should be filled with the compost 
I have recommended, worked in with a stick. In nur- 
series where Camellias are grown, the shifUng or re- 
potting usually takes place just aiter the young wood 
has hardened, but I haye repotted them successftiUy at 
any time between tliis period and the bursting of the 
blossom buds, which rarely takes place much before 
Christmas. As repotting Is performed during warm 
weather, tbe plants maybe removed to a shady place 
in the open air. They should be well watered after 
potting, and the foliage be firequently syringed or 
watered all oyer with a sprinkler from a watering pot 
If the plants are large enough to bloom, and there are 
any indications of blossom buds, they will scarcely 
require any more water than the syringing I haye 
mentioned. Too much water at this stage is positively 
injurious ; but after the blossom buds are formed, and 
the plant is near its period of blooming, then the 
quantity of water may be Increased, and as the buds 
expand, the plant should be watered with liquid manure 
at least once a week. This, however, is a critical 
period, as too little water or an excess of it, would 
cause the buds to iUl off prematurely. Syringing at 
this time should be dispensed with, but the leaves may 
be frequently sponged with clear soft water. 

This plant, like others which I have mentioned, has 
its period of rest, and during this time all that is 
necessary, is to keep It in a temperature between 50 o 
and 60 o , and in a situation where air can be admitted 
occasionally, if not fi^quently, and have sufficient 
water given to retain the leaves in a healthy state. 

The Camellia may be propagated either from seeds or 
cuttings, and by grafting or inarching. As the pro- 
cess of raising the plants from seed is rather slow, it is 
seldom practised by amateurs, but is ehlefiy resorted 
to by nurserymen for the purpose of raising new varie- 
ties. If you desire to raise plants from cuttings, the 
proper time for this purpose Is the latter part of July 
or August The young wood should be weU ripened, 
and firm at the base. In preparing the cutting, the 
lower part should be cut very smooth with a sharp 
knife, and have two or three of the lower leaves cut 



away. It is then ready for planting in pots, filled with 
about three-fourths of compost, and the balance clear 
lake sand. 

The cutting should be inserted about two inches in 
depth; the pot when flUed should be thoroughly 
watered, to settle the sand well around the cuttings, 
after which they should be covered with a hand glass, 
and placed where gentle heat can be applied, and kept 
shaded for three or four months, or even longer, until 
such time as roots are formed, and they are fitted for 
transferring to small pots. 

One kind of grafting which I have practised very 
successAiUy, is that called, la gr^e det Bdgety or the 
Belgian graft, which is the simplest and best adapted 
for amateurs of any that I know of, except inarching. 
I have usually performed this operation in September, 
by taking a healthy, well-grown stock of the single 
red, and cutting out a piece from the side ab out one 
inch in length, with but a small portion of wood 
attached— then by cutting off the top of the stock, 
leaving but one leaf snd bud above the side cut I then 
select a scion from the variety which I wish to propa- 
gate; this is cut to fit exactly the incision on the side 
of the stock. The two are then bound closely and 
firmly together with a string of bark. I then Uy the 
pot or pots on their sides on the bottom of a close 
frame, the glass of which having previously been cov- 
ered on the under sl^e with a composition of lime and 
linseed oil to render the interior opaque — ^where they 
are to remain until the weather becomes so cold as to 
necessitate their removal to the greenhouse, or in- 
doors. The only care to be observed while in the 
frame. Is to see that they are kept close and occasionally 
watered. 

Inarching, or grafting by approach, is very simple, 
and is a method which undoubtedly suggested itself to 
the earliest cultivators, from the fact that trees are f^ 
quently found in natural forests that have become 
firmly united by the branches crossing each other, 
which during some heavy gale of wind has caxued an 
abrasion of the bark, and in consequence of which a 
union takes place. In this mode of g^rafting, namely, 
inarching, the pots containing the stock and scion are 
placed close together, so that by cutting a cleft 
in the stock and a tongue in the scion, the two 
■say be brought into immediate contact and bound 
firmly together with bark, and the ligature covered 
with grafting wax, as is the case in the ordinary 
modes of grafting. The plants remain in this condi- 
tion until a perfect union is secured. This kind of 
grafting should be performed in March or April, and the 
period usually taken to complete the union is about six 
months. When aU doubt as to the union is removed, 
the scion is separated from the parent plant, and the 
head of the stock is cut off just above the graft The 
advantages of this mode are first, that it is so simple 
that it can be performed by any lady ; second, that it 
can be done without risk or injury to either of the 
plants; third, that It may be performed in a dwelling 
as well as in a greenhouse— the only care necessary, is 
to see that the plants are well shaded and liberally 
watered, bat not excessively, and the leaves kept free 
fh>mdast 
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THE PEACH TREE AND ITS DISEASES. 



WJUTl'JU VOB THB AMXBIOAK FASIOB, BT ▲VOUSTirS m iT MUH OH, 

BO0BB8XXB, S. T. 



Thb almost hopeless expectfttlon of snccessfally cul- 
tivating the peach in many portions of the Northern 
States, where it has formerly been a tolerably sore 
crop, invests any effort to remedy the evil with a spe- 
cial interest to all lovers and cultivators of this fine 
firuit Notwithstanding all that has been written, 
1)0 remedy has yet been devised which is of 'gen- 
eral and successful application in the prevention of 
" winter-kill" in our peach trees. In fact, the cause of 
the trouble has not to a certainty been demonstrated. 
It is generally supposed that the sudden and violent 
fluctuations in the atmosphere, and extreme periods 
of cold, are the immediate agents in the destruction of 
the fruit buds. This, perhaps, may be true as a partial 
explanation, but it does not account for the whole diffi- 
culty, for the following reasons : peach trees in this lati- 
tude " winter-kill" at a temperature of about 10 © to 
12 o below zero. But there are exceptional cases to 
this, even ; ior we have known seasons in which the 
mercury has fallen to a lower figure, and the trees re- 
mained uninjured. Again, it frequently happens that 
our trees " winter-kill" badly in seasons when the mer- 
cury does not descend to the above flg^e. These facts 
prove that a given degree of extreme cold, say 10 ^ or 
12 o is not an undeviating cause of the evil, as many 
suppose. Our coldest period in tills city during the 
past winter was 10© below aero, on the night of 
December 21st. According to the above rule we 
might expect to hear that the fhiit buds were all des- 
troyed ; but at this writing we find on diligent inquiry 
in various parts of Western New York, that some trees 
and orchards are unfhiitfal, others in partial bearing, 
and some promise a itill crop— and this occurs in local- 
ities near each otJier, and is true more or less ail over 
the State. Why is it, that there is this diversity in re- 
sults, under climatic influences affecting all alike? 
Peach trees exposed to the ameliorating influence of 
Lake Ontario, planted in a warm, sandy loam, so natu- 
ral to the peach, are in some instances affected, while 
in the cooler and drier atmosphere and heavier soil of 
the upper Genesee valley many trees are in bearing. 
Again, we hear of hill-side orchards which are fruitful, 
and in adjoining low land "winter-killed," and vice 
versa. And so in relation to exposed locations and 
those sheltered by timber belts. In the previous sea- 
son of 1866, the same anomalous condition of facts pre- 
sented themselves. While in Monroe county the trees 
generally failed, Orleans county acyoining us on the 
west, and portions of Wayne on the east, gave an 
abundant crop. 

These* results, which to a greater or less extent are 
true of past years, show conclusively, to our mind, 
that the fiBlling of the mercury to 10 ^ or 12o 
bcAow cero does not arbitrarily destroy the fhilt buds, 
though it may occasionally do so under certain unfitv- 
orable accompaniments; that a much less degree of 
cold, accompanied by sadden and violent alternations 
of heat and cold, will produce ** winter-kill ;" and that 



under these different circumstances, the effects are 
rarely uniform in a g^ven amount of territory exposed to 
the same conditions of climate and culture. In proof 
of this, we allude to the fiict that whatever section of 
our peach-growing country returns a "£Eulure of the 
crop," which in main may be true, we invariably Hod 
a per centage of production of one-half; one-quarter, or 
perhaps even less ; but very seldom an entire fail are. 

It is the statement of our pioneers that peach trees 
were much more hardy and reliable bearers in the early 
settlement of the country than now, and the fiaict is 
popularly attributed to the prbtecting influence of the 
primitive forests ; and it is alleged that the seasons 
have been materially changed since the clearing of the 
land. If this is so, and is the cause of the difficnltj, 
it becomes necessary to know the extent and nature of 
the change, that we may be able to adjust a remedy. 
We very much doubt whether there has been any 
change whatever in the average heat and cold, rain 
or snow, though it may be true in regard to the sud- 
denness and violence of the winds. But this point can 
only be determined by a comparison of observations. 
Will some competent reader of The Fabmbb who has 
the climatic statistics at command, give us the desired 
information? Perhaps the able pen that indites '* the 
weather" record in Thb Farmbb, or the agreeable **G. 
£. B." will favor us in this particular. 

We have no special theory of our own on this sub- 
ject. We have alluded to some pf the inconsistencies 
which obtain with regard to it, and the general ignor- 
ance prevalent The people of the North will not wil- 
lingly give up the cultivation of the peach until it is 
demonstrated to be futile. The want of success caused 
by the " winter-killing" of the fruit is having a most de- 
sponding effect on planters, and many are giving up their 
peach orchards in despair. Under these circumstances 
it becomes the duty of our horticultural societies to 
thoroughly investigate and diseuss the question, and 
authorize careful and thorough exx>eriments by com- 
petent persons, with a view to the unraveling of the 
secret, and placing peach cultivation on a sound and 
healthy basis. Such a series of discussions, observa- 
tions, and experiments, by our various societies, con Id 
not but prove interesting, and ftimish fisicts and data 
which may lead to the favorable restilts desired. The 
Western New York Fruit Grower's Society meets in this 
city shortly, and we hope to see it take the initiatlTe Id 
this matter, and inaugurate such action as may stimulate 
planters, nurserymen and cultivators to a united effort 
to preserve this valuable fhiit to us tree from the pre- 
sent risk and uncertainty. 

From our own observation, we are inclined to the 
opinion that the remedy will be found in such measures 
as will in some particulars modify some of the natire 
habits of the tree, which though well enough in the 
warm and equable climate of its native soil, are iDJa- 
rtous In those fluctuating extremes of heat and cold 
which is the leading characteristic of the climate of the 
Northern States of the Union. First, the peach in onr 
opinion thoutd never be budded or grt^fted on its own struck, 
but on one which is by nature slow-grcwing^ hardy, 
cmdthejlber <^ the wood firm aiudj^f^fwn eacubenmce oj 
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sap. We consider this a highly Important point The 
peach root la a free-grower, a great absorbent, and 
throws a Vast pressure of sap Into the branches,/ofvif^ 
a ranky wpp^y vegetable groiwth. In the tree, whlcl in Its 
warm natiye soil has time to matnre, but In oar short 
seasons this gradual and slow process Is suddenly 
arrested by cold, the wood is iull of undigested sap, and 
the fruit bud— tender and incapable of resisting cold, 
extremely sensitlTe to heat— (alls from its own 
inherent weakness. What stock is best adapted to this 
purpose, can only be detemuned by experiment. 
The mitigating influence of the root may be seen in 
the case of the pear. When on its native stock, it is a 
comparatiyely slow grower, maturing well, and re- 
malug healthy ; while on quince stock, quickness of 
growth is greatly accelerated, and liability to disease 
iu the wood, foliage, and fruit, proportionfaUiy increaee^ 
Secondly, the varieties cultivated should be the most 
hardy, and of low habit and stature: Third, a liberal 
catting back, allowing the wood to start low. Fourth, 
deep plowing, breaking up of the subsoil, and thorough 
anderdraining. Fifth, shelter, by means of Umber or 
evergreen belts, from the sonthwest, west, and north- 
west winds of winter. Sixth, keeping the surface of 
the ground clean, loose and firiable. Seventh, the 
choice of a sheltered location, side hills preferable, 
with a warm, sandy-loam soiL We believe all these to 
be essential points in suocessfhl peach culture. The 
importance of shelter from westerly winds is shown by 
the fact that in parts of Wisconsin, peach trees ** win- 
ter-kill" so as to make their cultivation impracticable, 
while in the same latitude in Western Michigan they 
flourish without trouble, the winds being tem- 
pered by the waters of Lake Michigan. We trust 
practical fruit growers will give this matter their most 
serious attention. Its importance demands it, and now 
is a good time for its conaideratiatL 

A new candidate for public fiivor has recently been 
put forward which it is claimed is thoroughly hardy, 
a healthy grower, and good bearer^— Van ZandVs Golden 
Dwarf. It has a golden yellow fruit, the check, which 
covers half of it, being a rich carmine. The foliage is 
large, and of a rich dark green. It bears liberally the 
second year from the bud, and may be planted out 
into tbe open ground, where it can be protected by 
covering in winter if desired. It is claimed to be 
sufficiently hardy to resist our extremes of climate. A 
few days since the writer had an opportunity of exam- 
iniug a block of 800 of these trees on the grounds of a 
uurseryman in this city. They were budded last year. 
The latter part of the winter and fearly spring was very 
unfavorable to young stock, and large numbers were 
destroyed. Over three-quarters of the Golden Dwarf 
were healthy and vigorous, and the proprietor informed 
us that a larger per centage of these dwarfii had aur> 
vived than any other fruit atockof last year's budding. 
Ue regards its hardiness to withstand cold as all that 
is claimed for it We hope the Fruit Grower^s Society 
will investigate Its merits at the ensuing meeting. It 
Is important to encourage new seedlings, dwarf or 
standards, till we get trees that will prove hardy, pro- 
lific, and enduring. 



HARDINESS OF STRAWBERRIES. 

In the eastern portions of the country, the hardiness 
of the strawberry is estimated by Its ability to with- 
stand the freezing of winters without protection. In 
the west, where late spring frosts often injure the 
blossoms, another kind of hardiness appears desirable. 
The Northwettem Farmer publishes a communication 
in which the writer states that at one plantation 
which he exaimined, three-fourths of the crop of tbe 
WUson had been killed by the spring frosts, while 
only one-third of the Russell had suffered. On his 
own grounds he found the proportion Idlled about as 
follows : Triomphe de Gaud, fifty per cent ; Agricul- 
turist, fifty per cent ; FiUmore, thirty per cent; Rus- 
sell, fifteen per cent ; Burr's New Pine, two per cent ; 
Green Prolific, two per cent; British Queen, thirty per 
cent; TroUope's Victoria, thirty; Vicompt de Heri- 
cart, fifteen per cent ; Longworth's Prolific, forty per 
cent; Golden Seeded, twenty-five per cent; McAvoy*s 
Superior, five per cent; Robinson Seedling, ten per 
cent; Georgia Mammoth, Jncunda, and other late 
varieties were but little affected, not being forward 
enough. Both the \^son and Triomphe de Gand 
being protected by a belt of timber on the north and 
west, were scarcely injured, although the latter was 
"terribly slaughtered" on exposed grounds. 

Thb Concord GRAPB.~The well informed horticul- 
turist, "H. T.," of the Oneida Community, recently 
wrote to The Circular: — The Concord grape appears to 
be steadily gaining ground in reputation. East, west, 
north and south, we hear it generally well spoken ofl 
The Concord may now be said to hold the place among 
grapes, that the Wilson's Albany Seedling does among 
strawberries. It, however, seems to attain its greatest 
perfection in a more SDuthem latitude. We are 
quite satisfied that comparatively few people in the 
Northern States have ever tasted a thoroughly ripe 
Concord grape. 

On>iUM OB VhsB Mildew.— A writer in The London 
Journal qf HortieuUure says " that a complete cure for 
.the above disease may be found by taking one pound 
of flour of sulphur, one pound of slaked lime, and one 
gallon of rain water; mix well together, and boU 
twenty minutes ; take off and strain ; add one gallon 
more of water, and again boil twenty minutes, when 
the liquid will be a fine amber color; put in ajar and 
cork tight. When used, take one pint to sixteen gal- 
lons of rain water and syringe the vines, and it will 
not injure fimlt or leaves." 

Thb West J^ersey Fruit Growers' Association reootn- 
mends the following as the best six varieties of native 
grapes :— Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rogers No. 4, 
Creveling, Elsinborough, and Clinton. 

. Hob frequently around newly planted trees. It is 
better than mulching with any material, as the fk'esh 
stirred boU admits air and light, and absorbs the dew 
of every night If you have no time to hoe, (hen 
mulch. 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. 6. 



Tom. ofteu says when he comes home and finds the 
work all done, parlor strait and dusted, children clean, 
and better than all, the dinner ready, and I happen to 
make the remark that I have not time to sit awhile, to 
tal koTcr some business of his : — '* Dear me, wliat docs a 
woman have to do— positively nothing ; why I could 
do it all in half an hoar, and have the rest of my time 
for twirling my thumbs." Now, I know that he does 
not mean it, and it he thought a moment woirid take 
back the assertion ; but nevertheless, through the col- 
umns of your valuable paper, Messrs. Eds., I should 
like to jot down for his and your readers' benefit, the 
doings of a single day. 

five o* clock In the morning— arose, washed, dressed, 
and went down stairs ; started the fire and put on the 
kettle, swept the sitting rooms and walks around the 
house, made the coffee, warmed the potatoes, and put 
OQ the steak to broil, called Tom., dressed the child- 
ren, and made their bread and milk. 

Tom. came down, and we had breakfiist Cleared 
away after glancing at the morning paper to see who 
WSA married or dead; wiped the children's hands and 
washed the dishes, went into the garden and cut aspar- 
agus and lettuce for dinner; at the same time pulled a 
large lot of pie-plant to bottle ; came in, put the vege- 
tables in water, went up stairs, made the beds, filled 
the kettle and back boiler with water, washed half a 
pound of rice, and put it on to boil for twenty min- 
utes, prepared some of the pie plant took the rice 
£rom the fire, and put it in a deep pudding dish, 
adding to it two tablespoonsful of sugar, four eggs, 
and milk enough to fill the dish. Cut a slice of 
niee white bread and butter, and cut it in length, and 
placed them on the pudding, butter side up ; grated a 
little nutmeg over it, and put in the oven, finished the 
pie plant, got from the store closet six bottles, washed 
them, took the rubbers from the tin lids, washed and 
dried them, and put the rubbers back again, covering 
theoL Went up stairs and put up my winter fhrs, 
wrapped them in several clean papers and plenty of 
tobacco, shook them well first, however, put on the 
children's hats and my own, and went to market; 
bought three ribs of beef^ at 16 cents a pound; the 
batcher was going to cut off the &t, and I stopped 
him; what we do not eat I tiy out and put into the 
dripping crock; washed the meat, took out the pud- 
ding, and put the meat in the oven — ^no water in the 
pan. I cook meat the English way, they never put 
water in the pan; dusted the sitting-room, parlors, 
and up stairs ; brushed the outside blinds, peeled the 
turnips and potatoes, and let them stand in plenty of 
water till wanted; put the pie plant on to boil with as 
much sugar as I wished to use ; if I had had no sugar 
should have bottled it without; it would keep just as 
well ; put wood on the fire, set the table, gave the 
ohUdren bread and butter ; put a plaster on Willie's 
Inger ; he cut himself with my potato knife ; bottled 



tiie pie plant, mended a broken dish, went out to look 
at the strawberry patch, found that there would be 
enough for tea, for the first time this season, came in 
and found a young woman in the kitchen, beard I 
wanted a girl, told her yes, she wanted to know wbj 
my last girl left, wanted the whole of Sanday aflerDooo 
and all the evenings In a week, two dollars a week, and 
did'nt know nothing about taking care of cbildrtrD ; 
told her she would'nt do, sang -* Oh, do not be discour- 
aged," and basted the meat with the hot dripping in 
tbe pan, wiped the bottles and put them on a dry shelf 
down cellar; set some ice cream for desert in this way; 
a little cream and milk seasoned with vanilla and gngar, 
put Into a freezer— a tin pall would do — pat the tin In- 
to a wooden pall, a layer of Ice and salt, the quantity of 
ice used is double that of salt, but if the cream does 
not freeze readily put more salt, allowing that there is 
still plenty of It In the pail, break your ice always 
with a stout darning needle— it will not waste then It 
will take about six pounds of ice and one quart of salt 
to freeze two or ttiree quarts of cream. I have, done it 
with four pounds ; when the first ice cream Is not suf- 
ficient, add a little more fresh milk or cream, seasoD 
and It will readily freeze, especially if a UtUe of the 
first Ice Is used ; always keep your Ice In a blanket, and 
If you send to the city any distance for it, send a dry 
blanket or piece of fiannel. 

The making of the cream occupied my attention one 
half hour, that is, from beginning to end; but daring 
this time I put the plates and dishes to warm In the 
tin oven ; Tom. won't eat from a cold plate ; prepared 
some horse radish, basted the meat, put the vegetables 
on to boil, made toast for the asparagus and drawn 
butter. Took the meat from the pan and dished it ; 
put the pan on the fire with a little hot water added, 
about a half a teacupfhl, and a little salt; I never pat 
fiourto beef or mutton gravy; poured the potatoes 
very dry, sprinkled salt over them, and shook them 
up— It makes them mealy— and they look better ; never 
mash potatoes, for hot roasted meat, or allow warmed 
up potatoes for the same; they should always be wann- 
ed up nicely for a cold meaL 

By the time all was ready, Tom. came in, and we ate 
our dinner. After dinner, I cleared away, washed the 
dishes, swept the dining room and kitchen, dressed for 
the afternoon, made an apron on the machine for my 
little girl, received some callers, picked some straw- 
berries, and made the tea. 

_ _ _ AUUT BOSA. 

Thbrb is nothing which tends more to mar the feli- 
cities of married life than a reoldessness or want of 
knowledge In the housekeeper. Mothers who study 
the welfltfe of their daughters, will not fidl to Instract 
them in the qualifications of married life ; and daugh- 
ters that appreciate the value of these quaUficatioos 
will not fkll to acquire them. 

Ladies who know how to prepare a dish, ought 
not to be selfish, and keep it for their own benent, 
but send it for publication, and may thus be tLe 
means of some poor wife regaining the affections of 
her husband. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Tannino Skinb with the Fub on.^To tan a skin of 
any kind with the tar on, first take the skin and flesh 
it, which is done by laying on the ronnd side of a slab, 
with the flesh side out, scraping it with the back of 
a drawing icnife nntil all the flesh is remoyed ; then 
wash it thoroughly in soap suds nntil all the grease is 
removed: then rinse it in soft water, place it in a 
liquor made of one ounce of sulphuric acid and four 
quarts of soft water. Let it remain in the liquor one- 
half hour, or until the skin looks as though it was 
tanned. Take it out, rinse thoroughly, and work it 
dry, when it will be soft and pUable.— TFI 2>. Z>., S^^m- 
oer, Ohio, 

Black PuDDiNa.— Half a pint of molasses, half a 
pint water, two teaspoonsM saleratus, one teacnpfhl 
raisins, rolled in flour; or, a teacupiul of plums, 
cherries, or currants, dried with 'sugar. Put into a 
mold, crock, or pail, large enough to leaye one-half for 
swelling. If boiled in an open crock, tie a thick cloth 
over the top. Boil steadily three hours. 

Lkxon PDL—One lemon, one teacupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of flour. Hake a thick crust for the 
bottom, fiU with water, and cover with a thin crust 

CooKizs.— One cup of butter, two of sugar, one 
well beaten egg, a teacupfhl of cream, a little soda or 
saleratus, and if preferred, carraway seeds. Boll thin 
and bake. — O. R. A, 

SwxBT Oil vob BuBNa.— No jQunlly, and especially 
ftimilies in the country, where it is not easy to procure 
everything desired at once, should be without a bottle 
of sweet oil. There is nothing like it for bums, Ac, 
If you have none, procure some immediately. 

TorcTUBX ov Lbmon.— FiU a pint bottle half full of 
brandy or whisky. When a lemon is used, cut the 
rind up freely, and place it in the bottle, thus making 
your own extract for flavoring cake, &c 

CooKiBS. — One cup of butter, two of sugar, one well 
beaten egg, a teacup of cream, a little soda or saleratus, 
and if preferred, carraway seeds. Boll thin and 
bake.— &. JL JL 

SofFLS BUT DBUQHTFDii Fbuit Cakb.— One cup of 
batter, (with salt washed oat,) 8 1-9 cups light brown 
sugar; beat these ingredients to a cream. Put the 
yolks of 3 eggs into the mixture and beat all together. 
One cup of sweet milk, sift 4 cups of flour, in which 
mix 1 teaspoonf\il cream of tartar and half a teaspoon- 
fal of soda^ Take some of this flour and rub it into 1 
pound of dean, dry currants, and add them to the mix- 
ture ; then gradually stir in all the flour, one-quarter 
of a nutmeg, and the grated rind of one lemon. Then 
add the beaten whites of the «ggs. Pour into a pan 
lined and covered with wliite paper, and bake in a 
moderate oven. — OwmainlUnBn T^ 

Stbawbbbbibs, cherries, canante and pie plant will 
be in season now. All surplus from immediate wants, 
may be nicely bottled, and gladden the appetite the 
coming winter. Remember that the fruit or sauce 
should be boiling when bottled-*-that only one or two 
bottloa or cans should be filled at a time— that they 



should be filled to the brim, and the corlc, lid, or seal- 
ing matter applied immediately. Any kind of narrow- 
mouthed bottles may be used for currants and goose- 
berries. Cut off the cork level with the bottle, and 
seal with a mixture of rosin and tallow. 




A FEW WORDS TO FARMERS' BOYS. 



WAilTJUl VOX THB AMIBIOAV rAXMKB, BT G. BSABS. 



BoTS, ask yourselves if you do all the work which 
you should. Does your mother or sister, get up in the 
morning and build the fire ? If so, do not let them do 
it any longer. Get up yourself, and build the fire; 
draw the water, so that your mother or sister will not 
have to go out in the cold, and they will thank you for 
it. Remember, and put into practice the maxim: 
<« when you wake up, do not roll over, but roll out, 
and you will feel much better for getting up early. Be 
sure and get up at 5 o'clock in the morning, so as to 
have breakfast early and get to work. After building 
the fire, go to the barn, and feed the horses. It is a 
good: plan to spend the rest of the time before break- 
fast in reading or studying while the mind is firesh. 
Prepare your kindling wood at night, and if the well 
is far from the house, also draw a pailful of water, and 
it will save a great deal of trouble. 

Whenever you do anything, do it well, and in the 
right way, and you will have accomplished more than 
hundreds of men have done. 

Break steers while young, if you would have them 
gentle, and you can do many small jobs with them that 
would otherwise require a team. 

Ask your &ther for an acre or so of land, and if he 
consents, decide what yon will put on it, make experi- 
ments, and report your success in Thb Fabmbb, so 
that others may profit by it. 

Keep yourself supplied with business; you can 
always find something to do. If your father has a 
work shop, (as all farmers should have,) you can, with 
his permission, employ yourself in repairing damaged 
implements which are found in abundance on most 
fhrms. Make a few bird houses, and place them in the 
garden, or about the yard, and you will be pleased to 
see the birds catching insects and hear them singing 
their sweet songs, while they are all the time benefit- 
ing you, by destroying noxious insects, worms and 
grubs. _ _ _ 

A Fbw Wobds to Bots.— If you would lay the 
foundation of a gentlemanly character, boys, you will 
heed the following advice :~** Xou are to be kind, 
generous, and magnanimous," says Horace Mann. "If 
there is a boy in school who has a clubfoot, don't let 
liim know you ever saw it. If there is a boy with 
ragged clothes, don't talk about rags in his hearing. 
If there is a lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require much running. K there 
ia ft dull one, help him to get his lesson." 
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Thanks.— We would retain sincere thanks to oar 
agents and friends everywhere, for the large nnmber 
of new sabscrihers received the past month, and for the 
liberal manner they have exerted themselTes in extend- 
ing oar circulation, and woold solicit a contlnaance of 
their efibrts. We have an nnasnally large number of 
clubs, varying from twenty to over one hundred names 
on our books, and which are not as yet completed. We 
shall be glad if our friends will make a special effort 
this month to close up these lists, so that we may for- 
ward the premiums. New lists may be started and the 
names sent on as fast as obtained. Forfhll particulars 
and premium list, see last page. 

Western Neur Torl^ Fralt Groirera' Society* 



The summer meeting of this Society will be held at 
the Court House in this city, on Thursday, June 27th. 
It is expected that a more genera] display of Fruits 
and Flowers will be made than we have usually had ; 
and In order that the exhibition may be a fine one, and 
an interesting feature of the gathering, it is requested 
that all come prepared with specimens of their pro- 
ductions. H. K HooSBB, President. 

THB ITEATHER, CROPS, &e« 



Bfote* on tke ITeatlier ttomt 9biy I69 to Jnne 

16, 1867« 

Thb last half of May was evea colder In proportion 
than the first, so that May was a cool month. The 
mean of the first half was 46.10, and of the last half 
was 50.8 o, the general average of the last half being 
58.8 d, while the hottest noon was 07 o, and the hottest 
day only 61.7 o, but was 76 o ^ 1863. The mean of 
this May was 49.6, the coldest May in 81 years, or 6.8 ^ 
below the general average, 56 O; while the warmest 
May in 81 years was 61.8 o . 

The rain was 5.69 inches, or nearly doable the mean 
amoont The barometer ranged low, the mean being 
99.87 inches, near two-tenths of an inch below the 
average. Progress in Ikrming was slow, from the great 
amount of ndn, and little maiae had yet been planted, 
the season being nearly three weeks behind. 

On the 16th was a beautiM looming of Lake Ontario, 
so that the lake and its shore seemed within a mile of 
OS, and all the intervening land or forest beyond this 
distance was inrisible. This kind of mirage presents 
OS with objects, sometimes magnified, but always erect 
and nearer. The shore of the lake is plain, and ves- 
sels seem to be in their ordinary coarse and manner. 
The rays of light from the shore of the lake, and its 
vessels, under common refraction, i>ass above us ; bat 
by some unknown operation on the atmosphere, the 
rays are now so much refracted towards the earth as to 

ring these objects into fhll view. Why should not 



observers call the attention of others to such a fine 
sight f For not half the eyes have erer seen this 
looming. 

A week later the real mirage occurred at the Lake, 
and in this city, vessels were seen Inverted also above 
the erect images, or without them. This shows that 
one portion of the light from the objects, is reflected 
fh>m the higher atmosphere, asfh>m a concave mirror, 
to form the inverted imag^, while another portion is 
only so reflected as to give the simple looming. The 
former is the more wonderfhl, and has the French name 
miragCf from their word for a sight or aim, or to loom, 
which is fh>m the Anglo-Saxon, to 8hine. 

JuNB began warm, and has continued so lor this 
fortnight The mean heat of it is 67.8 , or 4.8 o above 
the general ayerage, 63.5 o . The highest mean of thi« 
half is 70.6 o , in 1852. The coldest morning was 55 c , 
on the 1st; the hottest morning, 74^, on the 15th; 
the coldest noon, 65^, on the 8d and 8th ; and the hot- 
test noon, 850, on the 14th, while the hottest day was 
760, on the 14th; and the coldest day, 6L7o, od 
the 8th. 

The water fkUen has been nearly half an inch— a very 
little. But the change to greater warmth has pro- 
duced rapid vegetable growth. 6ome. fields of maize 
on the oak openings, sandy soil, are a foot high, but 
the chief planting in this ricinity has been in this 
month, and is late. Much pleasant weather in this 
hall 

From Neir Jermey* 

Our esteemed correspondent *^ the Doctor,'' writes 
us from Hammonton as follows : 

We have an abundant crop of berries, and I think 
will make a better show than we had last year. All 
berries but Lawton Blackberries, will yield a heavy 
crop. The Lawton was killed by cold. We have 
never had such a prospect for a fruit crop. So far as 
my observation extends in this section, there will 1)C 
an abimdance of peaches. All our trees have more 
fruit than they ought to bear. Pears are not so abuud- 
ant I would like you to come and see Hammonton 
now. It is in its glory, and very many great improvo- 
ments have been made since your visit last Jane. We 
had a colder average winter, a colder and more wintrj 
and backward spring than the winter and spring before ; 
yet, such a prospect of a fi*nit crop has seldom blessed 
the heart of man. When our crop is harvested, I will 
g^ve you the result, if possible, for your next IsBue. 
Grain and all other crops look well. There is much 
more hay and grain than haa been sown belore. The 
resources of this soil have not yet been found out 
Strangers look with wonder and astonishment upon the 
wonderM vegetable growth which they see. Jereey 
will yet shine in the agricoltaral world. 



^'S. B. P." writes us firom Muskegon County, MIcb., 
June 8:— Our lake shore region which was a few years 
since so aniversally condemned as worthless for culti- 
vation on account of Its light, sandy soil, is now bein^ 
H>preelated and rapidly improved. Everywhere, for 
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one hundred miles each way, north and Bonth from 
here, are new beginnings, small patches of from one to 
ten acres cleared, broken np, and pat ont to fruit trees, 
mostly peach, with a good many apple and a sprink- 
iiug of pear, plum, cherry, and at the harbor towns, 
acres of strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and cur- 
rants. Among the latter is onr place, which is improv- 
ing almost beyond precedent, which now counts its 
twenty-five steam saw mills mostly operating on a 
large scale with all the modem improvements, but the 
most cheering part of the whole is the increased atten- 
tion paid to fruit growing and garden vegetables. 
Having a copious and safe harbor, with an easy entrance 
for the largest craft, and ten miles of good docking 
shore instead of its being wonderfhl the progress we 
are making, it is really wonderftil that our resources 
and facilities have been so much neglected or over- 
looked. I think that not less than twenty-flve thou- 
sand dollar's worth of village lots at from $100 to 1600 
each have been sold within the past year,- most of 
wliich have already buildings up, or in progress on 
them, and still there is no abatement, but prices and 
sales steadily increasing. 

From Oklo. 

•« J. A. A.,'* Fayette County, O., ]fay20th, writes:— 
In Fayette, wheat, both fall and spring, looks well, 
and promises a fair yield. Fruit is all safe yet, and if 
nothing happens, there will be an abundance of all 
kinds. The farmers are busy getting in their com and 
late potatoes. The weather up to the present, has 
been very cold and backward. Some frost appeared 
on the nights of the 15th and 17th, which nipped the 
early potatoes somewhat. 

Tlie Am«rleaii Fanner for 1866* 



Wb have on hand bound volumes of Ths Faxmbb 
for 1866, with index complete, which we will send to 
any address, post paid, for $1.2Su Every reader of Tm 
F^bmbb who has not got it, should send for it at once. 
It is fhll of practical suggestions, and the experience 
of many correspondents, and is worth more than the 
price to any fkrmer or horticulturist 



Fabmkiw Savb no PB«riT»— And commissions 
made by brokers, manufkcturers, jobbers, and retail 
dealers, by manufiicturing your wool into socks, gloves, 
mittens, comforts, undergarments, &c, on the Lamb 
Family Knitting Machine. See advertisement, page 980. 

lAtermrj NotfeeSy Ae« 



CHEMIBTBY OF THE FASM AND THE BEA By Jamas 
B. NichoI^ M. D^ Editor ** Boston Joonul of Chemistry snd 
Fhsrmscj.^ In 1 toL ISmoi, elegsntly bound in dotiL Pries 

OEYELIN POULTRY BREEDING IN A GOMMEECIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. With tn faitrodnetloB by Ohsrlss L- 
FUnt» BecTBtary Mass. Stats Bosrd of Agrioaltars. 1 voL limo., 
with 27 niastratlona. Prlfl6$l.S& 

As carried out by the National Poultry Company, 

Bromley, Kent, England. Natural and ArUflcial 

Hatching, Rearing, and Fattening, on entirely new and 



scientific principles, with all the necessary Plans, Sle> 
vations, Sections and details, and a notice of the Poul- 
try establishments in France, by Geo. Kennedy, C. E. 
A very scientific and thorough work, handsomely 
printed and bound, and beautifully illustrated. Each 
of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

NATURE'S BEE BOOK,— A PnctlGal Treatise calcalatsd to 
aaslst the Bee-Keeper In orsrooming the dUBoalties and mys- 
teries of Bee-keeping, and Insure profitable returns for labor 
and capital hiveated. By W. A Flanders, A M., Proprietor 
of The Bee-Keepers' Institute, and Kelly's Island Italian Bee 
Apiaries ; inventor of FUnders' Patent Movable tomb Bee- 
mves ; importer of Italian bees, Ac 

For copies of the work, address W. A. Flanders A 
Co. Shelby, O. 

THE DIAMOND DIOKEN& The PerBonsl History of David 
CoppBBmu). By Charles Dlckensw With Original Illostia- 
tions by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston : Tieknor St Fields. 
0U8 MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Diokeos. With origi- 
nal lUvstratioDS by & Eytinge, Jr. Boston : Ttcknor A Flelda 
These are the second and third volumes of the Dia- 
mond edition of Dickens* works, issued in the same 
compact, convenient, and elegant style as the Pickwick 
papers noticed in our last number. Eveiy admirer of 
Dickens should secure this edition. The price, $1.50 
per volume, for the illustrated edition, and $1.25 for 
the plain, is so remarkably low as, to place it within 
the reach of every one to secure the writings of this 
celebrated author. 

NED NEYINS, THE NEWS BOY; or. Street Life in Boston. 
By Rev. Henry Morgan, niastrated. ^Boston : Lee Sb Shepaid. 
$1.50. 

This highly interesting story has already reached its 
fifth edition. It gives a most life-like picture of the 
young outcasts in our large cities, and all who are 
familiar with the characters met with in every-day life 
in such cities as London, Liverpool, New York, Bos- 
ton, and other popular places, will at once concede that 
it is not overdrawn. Such a work should accomplish 
much good in preventing crime and reforming the 
fallen, and will be read with great interest by thousands. 
For single copies or sgencies, address Rev. H. Morgan, 
Boston, Mass. 

HARPER'S KAOASONX. 

The May number of this higlily interesting and 
instructive monthly closed the 84th volume. In it we 
find "The Virginians in Texas,*' concluded, and the 
illustrated articles **The Dodge Club in Italy," and 
Porte Crayon's •• Penonal Recollections of the War," 
are continued ; " The Pictured Rocks of Lake Supe- 
rior," "Disraeli," and "The Impending Check-mate," 
a poem, are illustrated ; Kate Field has an article on 
RIstori, Samuel Osgood on New Aspects of the Ameri- 
can Mind, Be^famin on Crete ; several short stories, 
poems, editor's table, drawer, dkc, complete the con- 
tents. A new volume commences with the June num- 
ber, and should receive a very large addition of publie 
patronage. For sale by all news dealers, or by address- 
ing Harper & Bros., New York. Price $4.00 a year. 
TWICE TAKEN. 

An historical romance of the maritime British Pro- 
vinces, written by Charles W. Hall, and published by 
Lee A Shepard, Boston. The events related in thii 
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book date back to the period embraced between 1746 
•od 1788, and contain a graphic description of events 
which occurred at that important period In the history 
of these British Provinces. 

ON THE BOSDEB. 

By Edmund Klrke, •nlhor of •"Amoiur the Pines," "Life of 

JesuA,'' " Patriot Boys and Priflon Plctorei,'' Aa Boston, 

Lee & Shepherd. 

This story embraces an history of the " Army of the 
Cumberland" and Garfield's campaign in Easterp 
Kentucky, which Is written In a pleasing style. The 
characters are life-like and the author has given play to 
his Imagination in subordinate characters, making a 
book that will be read with great Interest. 

Each of the above works for sale by Darrow & Kemp- 
shall of this city. 

Excelsior Farm Gate.— We have seen this gate In 
operation and would call the attention of our readers 
to the illustration on page 21S. No hinges are 
required, as it works on the next panel of the fence, and 
the whole construction is so simple, and at the same^ 
time so durable, that it commends Itself to the favorable 
notice of farmers. 

Obituary.— Hon. Isaac Newton, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, died at his residence In Washington, June 
IQth. His remains were removed to Philadelphia for 
Interment. 

Hop Prospeets; 



Messrs. Eds.:— I have examined the hop yards for a 
distance of one hundred miles east and west of Roch- 
ester, and am happy to be able to make a very fiivor- 
able report of their condition. Crops generally are 
looking well. Indeed there Is a prospect of an abun- 
dant crop of everything except peaches. So far, I hav6 
discovered the aphis but on one hop vine. For the 
first time I have found the <q>hUt which has so exten- 
sively damaged hops during the last three years, upon 
fhxlt trees. The cherry trees were In some places cov- 
ered with them, and apple trees were swarming with' 
the fly. Both on apple and cherry trees, the color of 
the insect was darker than when found upon hops— 
but the insect was the same ; its color depends upon 
the nature of the plant upon which it preys. Hop 
growers should at this season of the year in mind 
the remedies to be used in case their yards are at- 
tacked with the aphU or flea, and be prepared with 
the ingredients and means of using them. It is com- 
paratively an easy process to destroy them when they 
first make their appearance. Strong tobacco water 
applied with a common hand syringe to hops on 
stakes and strings, will destroy the aphU, It should 
be applied with a force pump, to hops on poles. 
The under sides of the leaves, as fiur as possible, 
should receive the liquid, as It is there that the flies 
oonsregate. A sprinkling muzzle should be fitted to 
the end of the syringe, or to the hose from the en- 
gine or force pump. Strong soap suds, with a pound 
of copperas to ten gallons of the suds, applied in the 
same way as the tobacco water will kill the vermin. 
^fMnetlmos saltpeter is added to the mixture. 

Tnth a little care and labor at the right time, the 



ravages of the aphU may be checked, if they should 
appear in the hop yard. 

I would call the attention of hop groweas to the 
Importance of staking newly set yards. When allowed 
to aun at random over the ground the first year, it 
Is Impossible to cultivate them without tearing aad 
mangling the vines, which treatment counterbalances 
all the good arising from the cultivation, and pre- 
vents a healthy growth of root The vines wiU pay 
well for good care during the first season. After as 
much as seventy-five or one hundred dollars* worth 
of hops are harvested per acre from hops that are 
staked and cultivated as they should be, the same 
season they are planted. All the vines should be 
trabied up to the stake the first year ; afterwards all 
but four vines should be buried. The same stake, 
eight feet In length, to be set In the ground one foot, 
Is used, which is used afterwards in the staked yards, 
though no twine is needed the first year. If no ad- 
vantage was gained by training and cultivating the 
plant the first season, other than that of a stronger 
and more perfectly developed root, it would still paj 
the fisirmer ten fold to do this. 

Bochester, Jane 24. F. W. COLLINS. 



BocHiSTSC, Jane S5, 19S7. 

FLOUB— White wheat, |1&60®|17.00. Bed, $1&00^|15.50. 

GBAIN— White wheat 270a Ked, 260c Corn. 100c Bark),— 
Bute, $1(^11.10. Rye, 160c 

HOP8-4(H^60c 

WOOL— *0®50c 

HAY— $12^^120. 

PROVISIONS— Lard, 18ji®14c Butter, 18(a20c Eerj?8,20c 
Cheeae, 14(^18c PoUtoea, 60^70c Dried applea« 10(^llc. 
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Now York Markets. 



aaPOBTID IZPBX8SLT FOB THB AXXEIOAM PASMBB, 9T S. SnWAKM 

TODX>, or ram nsw tobk tucss. 

K»w YoKK. Jane 8L 

BEEYRB— There is great activity at all the cattle yard^ and 
prices for Ihlr beevea are high, bat not bo exorbitant as they were 
two weeks ago. The quality of beevea received daring the thre« 
weeks past, was much better than oaoaL Only a small propor- 
tion would make infwior beef. Two weeks- ago the best beeyt« 
brought 19c f) 9>., net weight To-day, the best will sell for oclr 
18c 9 lb., and only a very small number will bring over 17c ^ 
lb., net weight The general prices range fh>m 14<^17c f B>., 
net weight the purchaser reoelying the rough tallow and hidue 
gratuitously. The poorest lota were sold for 12^18c ^ lb., ntt 
weight The number of beef cattle received at all the yards Ux 
the weekly supply, the past week, is fi,(MM. The cattle markt-t 
is declining. Orass-fed beef will soon, come forward in largv 
supply, when the price must be still lower. 

CALVES — The number of calves received at all ^e yards 
fbr the past week, Is 2,062; which is less than the receipts 
for some previous weeks. Yeal calves that are well fktteneU, 
command a remunerating price 

The unusual high price of beef cattle have a marked Inflnenoe 
in sustaining the prices for veal When the price of beef l« 
high, many people wiU purchase veal instead of beet Tfaerefi re 
the calf market is active when beef cattle sells st high flpiro«. 
If there be any dullness in the calf market it is generally attnty- 
utable to the inferior quality of receipta for the weekly snpp y. 
The best calves will sell readily st 18c. V lb., live grosa weisht 
As a general rule, however, the good and the poor are all sold st 
one price— say about 8c^lOc per lb. When the beet are sepa- 
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nted ftom the oommon Iota, ind the poorest plMed together, the 
latter will not bring more than 6e.4^8e. ^ A* 

A. large number of caWes ealled ** grMeers* have been reeelTed 
during the past week. These consist of calves that haye been 
brooght up bf hand on hay tea, battermilk pop, skimmed milk, 
and a little grass. Snch animals are not fit to be skoghtered, 
yet thej sell at $6 to $10 per head, aooording to size. 
' MILCH COWS— The receipts of milch cows for the weekly 
supply nombers only 77. Trade at all the yards where cows are 
sold ooQtlnnes very moderate. The receipts are about sufficient 
for the requirements of the trade. The animals offered consist, 
for the most part, of the culls of the coontiy. But as beef cattle 
sell at such high figures, milch cows that are at all fleshy are sold 
for bee£ These ikcts tend to improve the demand for milch 
cowsw Beally good milkers sell readily at remunerative prices, 
but the large number of inferior cows make a dull market 

The prices at which milch cows sre sold, range ttom $40 to $160 
9 head. Yeiy few, however, bring more than $70 each. The 
general selling price seems to be from $60 to $75 per head. If a 
really good cow is olTered for sale, milkmen take her quickly. 
Only a few cows that are brought to the New York markets are 
profltable milkers. 

SHESP AND LAMBS— The sheep market has been abun- 
dantly aapplied since my last report; and at the present writ- 
ing sales are slow, prices fluctuating and tending down- 
ward. €k>od fkt sheep, .however, sre taken at remunerating 
prioesi But the large receipts of thin and really poor sheep 
cauees great dullness in the market Tot a tbw weeks past tho 
sheep market has been overstocked. Since my last report, an- 
other extensivs sheep market hss been opened on 40th street, 
Mir the HndM& river. Prices now range fhn ic^Tj^c 9 B>., 
live weight Yery few are sold as high as 7c. f[^ S>. Most of the 
sales sre made at 6c(^6c. ^ lb., live weight Lambs In a fUr 
ooodition have been sold, the present week, for lOa^lSa 9 9)., 
live weight Only a small number bring over 10a ^ !>. The 
number of sheep and lambs received the week past, at all the 
yards, is 38,989. 

SWINS— Prices at the hog market are working down. As the 
warm weather incrssses, there is less inquiry msde for potk. 
Since last week prioss have declined ttom Hc^Hc 9 ^m 
live gross weight Trade has been slow at 63i^o.^7cL Borne 
very prime hogs sold st Oommunipaw on Thursday, the 90th, for 
$7.10 9 owt Other prime lots are reported at Fq^tieth street, 
sold at 7J^oi There were twelve oars on the Fortieth stvset 
market on Monday morning, June 17th, which were sold at 
6Xc.<&7Xe. before noon. ' 

The number received Ibr the weekly snpply is 17,(K)8 the past 
week. 

Eqgs— Are cheap and in Isxge snpply. The rweipts exceed the 
requirements of the trader The price for Kew Jersey extra 
brands is SSe. per down; State and Pennsylvania, Sle,^9S0L; 
Ordinary ^Western, 19e.^S0a ; Western, by Sxpress, 90o.®Slo. ; 
Quiada, 90o.^91e., V doaen. Those who desire to keep eggs for 
nee next fell and winter should dip them In meltsd Isrd, not 
boiling hot I have kept eggs quite fresh for six months by dip- 
ping them in liquid lard and setting them on ends in a box^ bar^ 
relfOrkeg. 

HAY— Is in modente demand at-$L10d$1.90 per hundred 
lbs. for shipping, snd tUU^lM tat local afl^ 9 100 lbs. 
Btnw 90&^$1.90 9 100 lbs. 

HOPS— Have been inactive to-day, tneindlBg Few at 80a^ 
860. ; Old atSOcL^IOeL, and Foreign at 40a^76Q. 9 lb. 

MOLASSES— Has been in Umited demand including Porto 
KIooat68aeT0&; Cuba at 80a<ft68a ; Sag^iah Uand, 66ad07ck 
9 gallon. 

P0TAT0B8— New potatoes hitve been rscslved ftr seven! 
weeks hmm Bermuda. At pressnt new potatoes sre sesreer and 
have advaaesd; old sre In better demand at prevloiis ratec We 
quote : Bermndssi $9; Savannah, $6^$KX>; old Peaeh Blows, 
$2.60^9.76; Jackson Whites, $lMM1lt5; Boekeyes, $ti7^ 



$9; Chilian Beds, new, $2^9.95; Sweet Potateea, $4.50^fiL70 
9 bbL ; Onions, Bermudas, V bbL, $5 ; Turnips, ^ bunch, 9e.^ 
4e. ; Cabbages, fl 100, $0^$8; Jersey Green Pea^ ^ bbL, $6^ 
$0.60; Tomatoes, ^ box, 80c.^$l ; String Beans, ^ bushel, $9 
^9.60; Cucumbers, V dox., 87o.(^7Se. 

POULTBY— Has met a ready sale during the week, and 
prices have improved accordingly. Pigeons are scarce and high- 
er. Live Poultry— Turkeys, V n>., 20c.®26c Fowls, |J D., 90^ 
^240. ; Spring Chickens, ^ pair, 76a^l.60 ; Geese, ^ pair, $1.00 
®$8; Ducks, 9 pah-, $l^$l.fiO. Game— Wild Pigeon, flight, 
$1.9a(^$1.40; Wild Pigeon, staU fed, $1.75® $9.60 ^ dosen. 

BUTTEB— The butter market is weU supplied with fUr but- 
ter. At the present writing the demand for choice lots of butter 
is rather more active than It was last week. Still dealers state 
that they cannot make any calculations upon higher prices very 
soon. The prioes range about as follows : 

Fresh Pfcll Butter,« lb 

State, Firkins, Yellow, « B) '' 90o^98o 

State, Firkins, Light Colored, « lb. ['. S^Sfc 

Western, Firkins. YeUow,W lb. 18^99e 

Western. Tubs, Yellow, « lb 18c^90e 

Western, Ordinary, ^ *.:. ...:.:::::.:::; 14cSl7o 

CHEESE— The demand is moderate at the following prices, 
viz: 

Factory IWries, extra, » lb 14c<ai6Xo 

Farm Dairies, extra. « lb 1^14? 

Farm Dairies, fkir,W lb ;.*;*;; lo^iS 

Skimmed Cheese, ^Ib TcS So 

The supply of Cheese Is more liberal the total receipts for the 
week ending this day itre 97,6ti boxes. The export demand is 
only &lr, shippers taking fine fhotories in preference to the 
medium snd lower grades. 

FLOUB AND MEAL-State and Western flour hss been 
more sctlve to-day, but prioes have again declined, closing Irregu- 
lariy, especially for other than trtBh ground, which is In most 
request, and held with comparative firmness. Sales were re- 
ported ot «,900 bbls., including poor to very ehoioe superflne 
State and Western at $&70<^$a96; common to good extra 
State at $8.60^9.60; good to choice do. do. at $9.50® $10.75; 
round-hoop extra Ohio poor to good shipping brands, at $9.90® 
$10 per bbL Southern flour has been in moderate demand at re- 
duced prices ; sales were reported yesterday of 580 bbls., at $9.10 
®$ia80 for ordinary to fklr extrs, and $10.85®$16i25 for frir to 
very choice extra do. per bbL Canadian flour continues quiet 
and depressed at $10.60®$ia75 Ibr extra 9 bbL Bye flour con- 
tinues in moderate demand at from $a50 fbr inferior to veiy 
choice y bbL ; sales 470 bbls. Com mesi is steady to-day at 
$5.75®$5.90 for Jersey; $0.60 for dty, and $11 for Brandywlne 
and Fairfax 9 bbL; sales 000 bbls. Of California and Oregon 
flour sales were reported yesterday of 1,100 bbls. and saeks, at 
$10.75® $19.75 9 bbL of 196 lbs. 

The following table will give yon a fidr idea of the New York 
flour market, vix: 

Superflne State and Western 6L70 

Extra State $.60 

Extra Illinois, Indlsna, MichigBn, dee aoo 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop, shipping brands 9.90 

Extra Ohio, trsde snd family brands 10.95 

Extra Genesee icso 

Common to choice extra Missouri 12.00 



&20 
^0.70 
>1&00 
^0.90 
>18.00 

naoo 
jiaoo 

GBAIN— Wheat has been mors scgt7e,bnt at lower sad Ir^ 
regukr prices. There has been some export inqniry for InlMor 
snd common lots of spring wheat Sales were reported yester- 
day of 68,000 boahels iaelnding white Michigan at $9.40; very 
Infiuior to No. 9 to prime Na 1 spring at $1.60®$9l90i, the latter 
an extreme price; and cieimmon to ehoioe white CUiforaia at $9l 
49®$2.60perbQsheL 

In a Ibw di^ the new Soothera wheat will be la market 
Santhem papers have herstofors spoken eBconiagln^y cf the 
whest crop st the South. Yet, there is bat little pm^scA that 
the price of wheat wm desUne from the present flgnna. 

Com has been dep r sssed sad lower sgaln to-day. TbedsmaBd 
has been moderate^ la part tot export Sales have beaa leported 
alaee oar last U1,0$0 bnihels at $1.06®$1.09 Ibr ccoubsb tc 
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handBome new mixed Western, cloelng at tl.a7@$108 tor 
prime; |L10(a$1.12 for old mixed Wettem; 87e.(ail.04 for un- 
sound, and $1.09(^11.15 for new and old white and yel- 
low Western and Southern f) bushel Rye continues very 
dull at $1.20@$1.27X for Western, and $1.40@$1.46 for State, ^ 
bushel Barley Is qukt and nominal. Barley malt continues 
Inactiye at |1.50(9i|l.fl0 9 bushel Oats are heavy and lower. 
We quote : Old Chicago, Milwaukee and Michigan at 75c@8Tc ; 
new Western at from ISc^SSc for the whole range ; State at 
SSc^QOa ; Southern at 87a par bushel ; sales 56,000 bushels. 

Of Canada peas sales have been reported of 7,800 bushels on 
private terms. Choice beans are searce and in limited demand ; 
poor lots are without sale. We quote beans, marrows, hand- 
picked ♦8.85(a$4; beftn^ mediums, hand-picked, $8.85®$*; 
beans, kidneys, hand-picked, $8.86®|425 ; prime beans, mixed 
pareels, |2@|8 ; peas, Canada, |1.85(ail.40 9 bushel 

The Albany Argm publishes the following comparative state- 
ment of the quantity of flour, wheat, com, and barley left at 
tide- water during the second week in June, in the years 1866 and 

1867, as follows: 

Wheat, bus. Com, bus. Bar'y,bus. 

147,000 895,700 5,200 

82,000 495,500 



April lastf but hot quite so firm in general Stocks of thifl grade 
are light, and several kinds sold out entirely. The accounts fh im 
European wool marketo represent a general depressed scale with 
easier rates. 

The imports of wool into New York f<5r the year 1866, were 
89,626 bales, 86, 718,112 lbs.; the imports of wool into New York 
from Jan. 1 to April 27, 1867, were 16,816 bales, 7,714,521 lbs.; 
the imports of wool into New York for the month endihg May 
25, 1867, were 8,970 bales, 2,245,808 lbs. 

Wool dealers are in much doubt as to which way the scale will 
turn in the wool market Some predict an advance, while 
others foresee a decline in prices. 



Flour, bbls. 

1866 11,000 

1667 1,900 



Dec 



9,100 



Special Notices. 

Gold Mkdal Thbbshikg MACHi:nt — Persons Intendine to 
purchase a Threshing Machine, will do well to »end for Circulurs 
and Judges' Keport of the Machine awarded Two Grand ih>:d 
Medals at the great national trial. Auburn, July, 1866, manmsc- 
tured by R. and M. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. See their adver- 
tisement in last number of Tax, Amzbiojls Fakmxb. }J*^V- 



1866. 

Mayl. 

45,200 

404,200 

2,986,400 

49,900 

1,821,800 

84,900 

78,100 



1867. 

May 6, 

9,000 

118,200 

1,087,600 

28,800 

441,600 

46,400 

42,400 

Dealers 



115,000 400,200 6,200 

The aggregate quantity of the same articles left at tide water 
frt>m the commencement of navigation to the 14th inst. Inclu- 
sive, during the years 1866 and 1867, was as follows : 
1866 .... 45,200 464,200 2,086,400 49,900 

1867!!!!'.'.'.!.... 9,000 118,200 1,087,600 28,800 

Dec 86,200 851,000 1,898,800 21,600 

By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter left 

at tide- water tills year, compared with the corresponding period 

last year, shows a decrease of 106,400 barrels of flour. 

The following comparative table shows the quantity of some 

of the principal articles of produce left at tide-water from the 

commencement of navigation to and including the 14th of June 

in the years indicated: 

186& 

Canal opened May 1. 

Flonr,bbl8 118,800 

Wheat, bushels 661,200 

Com, bushels 997,600 

Barley, bushels 126,600 

Oat^ bushels 8.068,700 

Eye, bushels 58,800 

iialt, bushels 129,900 

Good wheat is scarce for supplying the home trade, 
state that there is quite an active demand for an Inferior wheat 
for exporting. Just as I am closing this report, the intelligence 
has reached me, that the winter wheat market closes very heavy. 
WOOL — During the past month wool has been exceedingly 
quiet, and prices rather depressed. The stocks of domestic 
fleece and pulled wools having become daily lighter, operated 
against lower rates ; the only exceptions that occurred were 
through forced sales, but of not much importance, and therefore, 
did not diminish the confidence of holders in the assumption 
that there is scarcely sufficient stock of old wool for the time in- 
tervening before the new clip can be used to advantage. Texas 
and California wools have lien disposed of at former rates, and 
the new clips which should commence to arrive here this month, 
will meet with a fair demand and ready sale for all well-condi- 
tioned good qualities, Mexican wools have been sold up, but at 
no improvement in rates. Some concessions have been made 
for unusually heavy conditioned wool, because of grease and 
earth, and likewise by being mixed with much cf a gray and 
black description. Foreign fine wools— Oape and Mestiza are 
fnore firmly held for the very light stock on hand, and no neW 
Imports to be had at current rates to compete with the small old 
stock. Foreign medium wools cannot be moved unless at very 
low fates, and some have been sold mneh below cost, although 
Imported at the former low duty. Foreign low wools— carpet 
iMorlptlans continued la ftdr request at ratea similar to those of 



Splxitdid Pkizks in Gkeknbacks. — Over $5,000 in Giwn- 
backs; $10,000 in Sewing Machines ; $900 in Washings Machiues: 
a vast amount of Hoop Skirts, Albums, Books, Gold Pens, Pen- 
cils, Lockets, &C., Ac., to be distributed to the subscribers and 
Eurohasers of the '* Homs Amusxmbnt." Every yearly sub^cn- 
er gets twenty-four tickets, drawing from $5 to $100 each in 
Greenbacks. Canvassing Agents clear ftt)m $10 to $15 \yer div 
raising clubs. Sample copies with a prize ticket and fQll dirH>- 
tions and instractions to Agents, sent by mail, by enclosini: lu 
Cents, addressed to the Homx Amuskmxmt, 78 Nassau 6lrxr«L 
New York. 

Male and Female Oanvassinfl: Agenta wanted In every town 
and neighborhood in the United SUtea. ju-d 



A Cabd to Ihtaxxds. — A clergyman, while residing in South 
America as a missionary, discovered a safe and simple remedy f»r 
the cure of nervous weakness, early decay, diseases of the urinary 
and seminal organs, and the whole train of disorders brou;?ht on 
by banefbl and vicious habits. Great numbers have been curvJ 
by this noble remedy. Prompted bv a desire to benefit ibc 
afflicted and unfortunate, I will send the recipe for preparing urA 
using this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any one who n*' 'l!! 
it, tree of charge. Address, Joseph T. Inman, Station D, lii bic 
House, New York City. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batm or AnvxBTismo. — ^Advertisements of interest to furmera, 
will be inserted in Thx Ajukkican Fabmxs for 25 cents a line, 
or $2.60 per square of 10 lines, each insertion, payable tn 
advance. To secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 
18th of the previous month. Thb Fasuxb has subscribers in 
every State, and nearly every Territory. There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest 
to rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canatii. 
Spteial «oMee«,5 cenU ptr Hn«» 

BEKAD'S GBAPB CUIiTVRB. ' 

GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE-MAKING, 

•V PETEB 1. MEAD. 

PBOFUSELY ILLUSTRATED— 7vo. Cloth, $8.oa 

It la the best book on the subject that we have seen.— ^«nin(; 
Post. 

There is no cultivator so advanced that he will not find hlf 
own ideas quickened intoirreater clearness and acctiracy by h-a*!- 
ing it, and Deginners will find it a thorough and safe Bruiile in ul 
that relates to the ylne.— From Letter cfDr. G. W. Grant. 

Harper ds Brothers will send the above work by mail, i*o«>ta4:e 
prepaid, to any part of ^e United States, on the receipt of ic>.<'. 
i7__ 

FUN, FUNNY, FUNNIEST— THE AMERICAN WIT. S5 
Cents a year. Richardson 4b Collins^ 42 John St., New 
York. 
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lUHNIF SKBBI 



TURNIP 8BBDS 



LOO 10 

German Teltew, (fine.) 2.00 «0 

Kexl Top 8tr»p-Ije«f 1.00 

White Strap Leaf Flat 1.00 

White Flat, or Globe TO 

WhiteNorfoIk 76 

Cow Horn 1.00 

Long White French LOO 

Long Wliite Tankard 1.00 

Vcrtne'a New Long White, 1.80 

Long Tellow French 1.60 

Yellow Malta 1.60 

Yellowstone 1.00 

Yollow Aberdeen 1.00 

RobBon'B Golden Ball 1.00 

New Yellow Finland 9.60 

Dale's Hybrid 76 

Iniprored Yellow Sweediah, or Hata Baga LOO 

White Euta Baga 1.00 

Laing'B BaU Baga 1.00 
















80 







JLlso Seeds or 

ComSalad t«.00 16 

Green Corled EndlTe S.60 80 

Brown Dutch Lettnce 400 40 

Chinese Winter Badish 400 80 

Black Spanish 1.60 16 

Roanddplnaoh 76 10 

Prlcklj Spinach 76 10 

All the above nulled free of postage, on receipt of the amount 
annexed. JT. M. THOItBCKN Sc €0«y 

J7-It m Jobn 8C«, New Tork. 

CIJDBB PRJB88 80IUBW8. 

FIVE FEET LONG, FOUB INCHES DLUIETEB. Theae 
powerfol screws bring out one-third more Julee than port* 
able preasea. Send for Circalar. Made br 

THOMPSON A CABFENTEB, 
J7>St Poughkeepsle, N. T. 



'Vr ANTED* 

N SXFEBIENCED CHEESE MAKER— TO WHOM 

the best of wages will be paid. Good reference aa to 

charaoter and knowledge of the buaineia required. 

H. W. HAWLET, 
j J Berrien SpHi^a, Mich. 



A' 



ONB llOIiliAlt I ONB JDOIiliAR I 

SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOB CHECK IN OUB 
great ONE DOLLAB Bala. A Watoh Jbr One Dollar. A 
Silk Dxeas for One Dollar. Agents wanted eTeiywhere. Send 
for Circnlara. 

Address, G. 8b WABBEN & CO., 

jy-St 48 Portland Street, Boston. 

6RBCIAN PAINTING. 

A WONDERFUL CHEAP WAY FOR PARENTS TO 
adorn their homes with Splendid Pletnrea (that wUl not 
fsule or be spoiled by the first fly speck,) tharebv rendering them 
much more pleasant and attraetlTe to tneir children and mends, 
is by allowing their children to learn the nseftil and pleasing art 
of Grecian painting. A pamphlet containing complete and reli- 
able instmctlon for learning without a Teacher, the whole art, 
from beginning to end, sent post-paid to any one fbr only 60 Cts. 
Address, sT HEMIJNWAY, JR- 

jy Potsdam, St Lawrence County, K. Y. 

"TTTTT, WITTY, "WTmSH— The Amerleaii Wit, 96 Centa a 
W year. Address Richardson A ColUna, 4t John St, New 

York. 



S' 



lEORBT ART OF CATCHING FISH IN ANY WATER, 
r^ as fkat as yon can pull them out. and nohnmbng. Sent for 
eo Centa, by J. RISING, Sonthwiek, MaaSb Also Gardiner*s 
Patent Snap and Catch- W Fish Hook takes eveiy fish that 
bites. Price 16 Cents. Agento wanted. CIronlarsfreel 

B8TABI«I§HBD 1840. 

HENRY S. ]M-A.aKIB3, 

IMPORTER, WHOLfiSALB AND BBTAIL DEALBR IN 
Pianos, Oigana, and Melodaoni, BliMt Miialo» Books, Mul- 
oal laBtraoMnu, Stringa, Ac 



THE INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY. 



NoitltaBftpton, Mass. 

XanvflMtiiron of the Improved 

mm INDEIIBLE PENCIL, 

F&r MarHnff CMMng, dfco., hats rMidyfor taU 1h§ir new 

HORTICULTURAL PENCIL, 

FOR INDELIBLE WRITING ON WOOD. 

Invaluable for making DURABLE Tree and Garden Tsgt or 
labels, marking Tools, hCy && 

Pnion.— Horticultural, 76 cents, single: two for |1; $6 per 
doz. Clothing Pencil, 60 cents, single ; three for |1 ; ^ per doE. 
Sent prepaid by maU or express, on receipt of price. 

0f" A Liberal Discount made to Dealers. 

BVgRY PBNOIIi UTARRANTgP, Jy-lt 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AND 1JS% XLLUSTSATED. 

A FIB8T-€IiA8S IffONTMLT, 

Devoted to Xthnology, Phytiology, Phrenology, Fly- 

oliology, 8ooiol(^, Edveation, Art, literatnre, 

with meesiirei to Beform, Elevate, and 

Inproye Mankind, PhyiieaUy 

and Bpiritnally. 

1. 1. WELLS, EDITOR. 

Tlie Stndy and ImproTemeiit of IVaii In all 

his Conditions and Belatlons,^ody and Mind, is our object 

Tbe Natural History of man— Incladlng the Man> 
nera, Cnstoma, Religions and Modes of Life in different FamilioSf 
Tribes and Nations, will be given with illastratiTe engravings. 

Pl&yeloIog^9 the Laws of Life and Health, including Diet* 
etics, Exercise, Sleep, Stndy, Bodily Growth, «Sbc., will be pre> 
sented in a popular manner on strictly Hygienic principles 

Plurenolocy*— l^e Brain and Its Functions, the Tempera- 
menta. Location w the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, Ac., given. 

pityslognoniy I or, **The Human Face Divine."* with 
** Signs of Character, and How to Read Them"" scientifically. 

Tlie Human Soiil^ Peycliologry.— Its Nature, Ofllce, 
and Condition in Life and Death ; Man's Spiritual State in the 
Here and in tha Hereafter. Very Interesting, and vitally impor- 
tant. 

Blognrapliy— In oonneetlon with Portraits and Practical 
Delineations of Character of oar most distinguished pnblio men. 

Harrlase forms a part of the life of every well-organized 
human being. The elements of love are inborn. The objects 
of Miurriage stated. All young people require instruction and 
direction in the selection of soltable life-companions. Phrenology 
throws light on the sattJeet I^et ns consult it '' Be ye not un- 
equally yoked." 

Tbe Oliol«o of Pnmnlta*— How to select a pursuit to 
which a person is best adapted :— Law. Medicine, Divinity, In- 
vention, Mechanics, Agriculture, Bfannncturing, Commeroa, dta. 
** Let us put the rignt man In the right place,'' and thus seeore 
suoeesa. 

]|Ilsoellani«ona«— Churches, Schools. Prisons, Asylums, 
Hospital^ Beformatoriea, dea, described, with Modes of Worship 
Educati<m, Training, and Treatment, given In every number of 
the new volume of Tm PHmroLOoiCAi. Jovkxal aitd Lin 

iLLtmnATBD. 

Tonma*— A Haw Tolnma, the 40th, oommenoea July. Pub- 
Uahed monthly, at |8 a year In afdvaneei Sample numben by 
fliBt poet, 80 cents. Flease Inclose the amount, and address 

BUCUSL B. WSLLI, Vo. 389 Broadway, Btw Tork. 

Jytf X 



89 8t»te Street* Iioo]&ester» 



Jy-iy 



OOAT8. 

fllULL-BLOODSD AND OBADED CASmOBl QQATB 

^^""^ ALFBED H. PEBUSTO, 
J7 Bloomlngton, Monroe Ovoaty, Did. 
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S^UTH DOWN CO.'S PATENT 



SheepWashTobacco 



THE BEST KNOWIT EEMSDY FOR 

TIOEB, 80AB, VEBHOT & FOOT BOT, 

shoald be used bjr all Farmers on 

SHEEP, minus, & PLINTS 



This pure preparation has been snoceasftilly nsed for 

years, and never fails to prodaoe the desired effect when nsed 
acoording to directiona. 

It irlll not Injure tlie most delleate animal. 

It ivlll Improve tlie Qnallty and Quantity of 
Wool. 

It kills TICKS on Sheep. 

It cures S€AB on Sl&eep. 

It cures all SKIN DISEASES on Animals. 

It kills all VERMIN tliat Inftst Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Tines. 

For FOOT-SOT It Is a sore cure, used as a pooltioe. 



19* ONE POUND of tlils Extract will make 
TWELVE GALLONS of ITask, and contains 
tke strenfftk of EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by Farmers. 

^^Sold by all Dmgglsts and Country and Agrieoltnral Stores. 

JAMES F. LEVIN, 
28 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Fob 8alx by E. M. Lirermore, Cleveland, O. ; Bliss d; Sharp, 
Chicago, 111.; valentine & Laurence, West Aurora, ill.; McCm- 
loch, McCord & Co., Lacrosse, Wis.; Clark A Hawley, Bed Wing, 
Minn^ Wm. Constans, St Paul Minn.; Edward ft. Biggs, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Leonard « Co., Minneapolia, Minn.; Jaa. 
Jenka, Clearwater, Minn.; Dr. O. F. Townsend, ot Anthony, 
Minn.; Ticknor, Tolman 4e Co., St Cloud, Minn. ap-4t 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER— THE AMERICAN WIT, , 85 
Cents a year. Address Bichardson A Colllna, 48 John St, 
New York. 




PHTEST', 
ROOHEtTER 

nil "^1 




YOXJIi FliXJIT. 

SFENOEB'S 

PATEKT fiELF4DBALnrO 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST REUABLE. 

JL Perfeot Suooess* 

The Easiest to Open and Goeet 

wm Frodnoe the Groateft and Xoit 
Perfeet Y aennm, without whicJi 
Fmit will not Keep. 

0f" Consult your Interests and buy 
no other. 

COUUCAV ft BABR£8, 
Boehoitor, V. 7. 

Hal«, FrackelUm & Co., wholesale ag^t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eaton, Magnlrs A Co., i^holeoale ag*t, 
Chicago, UL 



F. Wetmore * Ca, Detroit, Mich. 



Cents a year. Addreas lilehardaon A Collins, 4S John 
Bt, New York. 



■niUN FOR THE MILLION," W The American Wlt—80 



FOR 

A FRUIT FARM and GARDEN of Tweoty-two 
Terms, to suit the purchaser. Apply to or address, 

D. J. Bw HOTT, 

dee-tf Gtiaea, Orleans County, N. T. 




ILGOX& 

SILENT SEWINe 




MACHINE. 



OFFICE, NO. 8 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

RrOOliestert ^. IT* Ju-ly 

» 

/^ ENERAL GRANT does not subscribe, but you should, to 
VX The American Wit, 86 Cents a year, 48 John St^ New 
York, P. O. Box 6,608. 

BOOK AO-ENTS! 



CAN MAKE LARGE SALARIES CANTASSING FOR 

THE FARMERS' JOURNAL. 

A Book that sells rapldlv among the farmers everywhere. It is 
a complete and simple Account Book— containing printed blanks 
for keeping all the accounts of the Farm and Family. 

Will last the largest flumers from three to five years, and a 
sohool-boy can keep it as well as an experienced book keeper. 

RETAIIi PRICE, - - $3«60. 

A LIBERAL COMMISSION ALLOWED TO AGSIITS. 

Sample copy sent free on receipt of retail price, and the oom> 
mission deducted on reoeipt of future orders. Send for sample. 



Ju-tf 



A. DBLAHGET BBI^EAM, 
Poft Ofioe, Box 908, Boehoiter, K. Y. 



WITTY SAYINGS AND DOINGS in The iteierican Wit, 
25 Cents a year. Address Richardson A Collins, 42 
John St, New York. 



1867 



ILLUSTRATED 

ANN VAI< 



1867 



REGISTER OF RORU if FURS. 



y . . . . 80 Oents. 
NEARI«T 120 BNGRATIN68. 

Among the Chapters It contains are: 

L — CuLTVBi OF ram Gkapx— an Excellent Resume on this sa V 
lect, including Just what Practical Cultivators want m 
know — with thirty-nine Engravings. 

IL— Milk Fabmxko— by Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., Author »f 
*^ My Farm of Edgewood," written expressly for Tux Aiv- 
WAL RnoiBTxn, and including Winter and Summer Man- 
M^ement, Soiling, the Dairy House, Milking, dkc— with 6li 
Engravings. 

IIL— Thv Duck, rrs MAKAaxnirr Ain> YABnErns— by C N. 
Bement— with Fifteen Engravings. 

lY.— Tbv Ruta Baoa CBOP--«n admirable chapter on Tnrrrlp 
Growing, dving all the details required, ffom the'Snwint; 
of the Seed to tne lilting of the Crop, with statementa U 
Cost, Ac, &c— with Fifteen Engravings. 

Y.— BmsAL EcoxoMT— Couch Grass; Place for Every Tool; 
Universal Fetters; Wooden SUble Fork; Planting Pota- 
toes ; Portable Water Barrel, and other su^;estive notes— 
with Nine Engravings. 

YL— Gaxdsh Ixsxots— by Dr. Asa Fitch— a paper on Bom<^ rt 
the most Common and Destructive Inaecta infesting oor 
Yegetables— with Sixteen Engravlngsi 

YIL — SouTBDOwH Shxbf— with an Engraving of the Prixe P«n 
of Wethers at the last Smlthfleld Club Fat Cattle Show. 

YUL— Ths AuBT7Bir Impuuibkt Tuai/— with Engravings of 
Prize Mowers and Reapers, and descriptive remarks on 
the Implements competing. 

IX.— Kom POB TBI GKAxin aicd Bbskdxb. 
X.— iTSMi iir Domsno Eoomoxt. 

XL— Shorter Articles on Agriculture and Hortioultiire; 

XIL— The Usual Calendar Pages, with oonoiBe Hints ftr ths 
Month. 

.Eight Copies lor $S, 

For iSale at tikis Ofll€»e« 
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BOOKS 3POR FAJUHBRS. 



For Sale mt tl&e Olllea of tbe Ain^iiean Farmer. 



American Fsrmer for 1864^ iKNmd 

Ai'tMi's Farm. Book 

A' •n's Rors) Architeotore 

i)ri<lcrTnan^6 Fruit Maniul 

i;ri<luriaan*a Yoaag Gftrdener*8 Aadstaat 

\ ;r<nvn's Field Book <rf Manaret 

1 ,::i*Vs Kitchen Gardener 

Hi;rr'» Oarden Vegetables 

I (iii:u7- BirdB« Mannal for Bird Keq^em 

I ■ L ?*' American Frolt Bock 

1 >-.<urs Horse Doctor 

Di'ira Cattle Doctor 

I >:uiAS Mock Mannal 

l>< -^-ning's Fmita and Ftalt Trees ot America 

Ifxwning's Cottage Arohiteetnre 

I >arli ngtbn^B American Weeds and TTaeAU Plants 

K very body's Lawyer , 

Fanner's ETety Daf Book 

F^nn Drainage— French 

Field's Pear Onltore 

F:.-iv Culture 

Filler's Grape Onltnrist 

[ I ')p Culture 

T'\Meninff at the South 

[I' >r»c and his Diseases, by Jennings 

[l)z-j>^ Doctor, (Mr Complete Farrier 

Horse Taming, bj Barej.; , 

I<>hQson's Elements 

J' 'anion's Agrieoltoral Qiemlstiy 

K \ ' ['part's Land Drainage 

K!i;.part's Wheat Plant 

Luru'.^troth on the Bee 

M -Mi I ml of Agrioaltore, by Emerson and Flint 

Mmors Poultry Book 

Muv« Beecher's Domestic Beoeipt Book 

M ;itin\9 Land Draitfer 

My Fann of Edgewood 

•'ii' .n Culture 

■Mr Farm of Four Acres 

I'liin on Grape Culture 

P'.nloe on Strawberries 

i^uinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 

K' -^^ta' Bcientiflc Agriculture 

^ : >:in'!^ Homestead Architecture, 800 engravings 

]\'n Acres Enoogh 

1m>' Practical Shepherd, by Bandall 

1 a»' Farm : 

Th. (irirden ■. 

I'ht.- Hous« , , 

lao Barn Yard 

Iiif American Rose Cnltnrist 

The Aiuerican Flcnlst^s Guide 

IL.. Miller 

r-jtutVA) Culture 

T<-\'Ys Young Farmer's Manual 

Fucker's Annual Register 

^Vet Days at Edgewood 

\V.vf><lward's Countnr Homes 

(Voud ward's Graperies and Horticultand Buildings. . . . 

^V'>'MlH-ard's Grapes and Wine 

V\'(«>d ward's Rum Art 

^'m Flowers 

V. luatt on Cattle 

Votiatt on the Hog 

Vouiitt on the Horse 

^^ Any of the aboye books sent by mail, postage paid. 

V I O K» © 

ILIJXJSTIiA.TJE2I> OAurr^X^OOXJS 

OF 

s e: s: ID s, 

IND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1S67. 

b BOW pabliihad, and will bo Cnrwardod by mAil to 
all who deiiro, pootagt paid, for 16 Cents. 

T is a beantifhlly printed Annual of about ONE HUNDRED 
PAGES, nearly 

OIVE HUNDRED FIIfB ENGRAVINGS, 

)n wood, of choice flowen and yegetables, and aBEAUTIFULLT 
:<>L<)IiED PI^TJS. 

It also contains accurate descriptions of the leading floral 
-rc^Aures, and Improyed yegetablea, with AiU and pl^n dlree- 
>i JQ9 for culture. Sent FkEE to my customers of I860. 

Address, JAXES YICK, 

J&Q-tf BoehMtor, V. T. 
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VENEER fROIieiSKET. 

iSeeolier's Paten t» ]»£ay 81, 186^ 

FOR oonyenlence in picking Small Fruits, and for their safe 
transportation to market, and beauty of arrangement when 
qp sale, the 



has no equal The Horticultural Exhibition of the American 
Institute, held at Cooper Union, 1866, awarded the 

FIRST AND ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our most experienced Fruit Balsen 
and Dealers giye them the 

PREFERENCE OYER ANY OTHER BASKET Hff KARKET. 

Sold by the trade generally, and by the Manulhctnrers. 

A. BEEGHEB ft S0H8, 

Woitvillt, Conn. 

Bend Stamp for Circular. ap-4t 



CHEAP ENOUGH— THE AMERICAN WTT, 26 Gents a 
year. Address Richardson Sb Collins, 42 John St, New 
York. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

X^ O R S A.X.I 



SEirr BT EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UHITED 

STATES. 

^FOB GIROULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

. K. P. BOTEB ft CO, Chun Tree, Cheiter Co.,' Penn. 

jy-tf 



WE FUBUSH— THE AMERICAN WIT. 25 Cents a year, 
to please. Address Richardson St Collins, 42 John St, 
New York, 



JOHN M. PENDLETON, 

Oomiiilaalon M«rehant, 

FOR THB PDBCHASG AND 8AUE OF 

DOMESTIC FLEECE AND PULLED 

WOOL. 

No. 45 Broadvray, Ne^r ToHe. 



Cuh AdTuieei XAde. Ooniiflumnti SoUelted. Genml 
or BpeeUl lEarket Beporti Forniiliedat Beqneit. 



H. F. TAIL, Cashier National Bank of Commeroe, New Yoik. 

MESSRS. J. BOORMAN, JOHNSTON ft CO^ New York. 

GORDON, MCMILLAN ft CO., Cleveland. 0. 

W. P. WESTFALL, Cashier First National Bank, Mlnaaapo- 
lia,Mlnn. 

THOtiAS ARTHUR, Cashier First National Bank, Newton, la. 

MESSRS. FORD, DIXON A CO., St Louis. Ma 

And to any Banker throughout the country haying Hew York 
Coirespondeats. ap-6mo 

FItOWBR GAHDBNS FOR THB MII.I.IONI 

WILLIAM WEBSTEE'S 
New American Style of Flower Gardens. 

THE MOST EXQUISITE DESlGNS-4n this Elegant S^le, 
sent by mail eyerywhera. Enclose, 25 Cento, and letter 
stamp, and reeelye by return mail, a SAMPLE BED, with list 
ofseedSb Address, WM. WEBSTER, Landscape Gho^ener, 
1^ Eoehestsr, N. x. 
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E GREAT WAVnJLH SEiriNGMACHIN B. 



GROYER&BAKERS 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING machines; 

Are Superior to all others for the Mowing xeaaoxiB: 

1. Thev sew dir«otfrom the ipools, and require no rewinding 
of threaa. 

2. They are more easily understood and lued, and less liable to 
d^wigement than other maohtnea. 

8. They are capable of ezeentinff perfectly, withont change of 
a^ostment, a much greater vanety of work than any other 
machine. 

4 The stitch made hv these maehlnes is mneh more firm, 
elastic and darable, espectallyapon articles which require to be 
washed and Ironed, than any otner stitch. 

6l This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is mnch the most plump and beantiftil in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and Ironed until they are worn out 

fli The structure of the seam la such that, thouffh it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, 
mn, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these Ihsten both ends of the seam 
Ly their own operation. 

& With tbese machines, while allk is used upon the right or 
fl^e side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability or the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, In addition to fheir superior merits aa 
Instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
and practiced, execute the most oeautirol and permanent em- 
broiaery and ornamental work. 

GSOYEB k BAKSB 8. X. CO.. 
485 Broftdway, Hew York, 
ap-tf or, 48 State St., Sooheiter. 

INSURE IN THE BEST. 

rpHB UNION MUTUAIi I«IFB INSURANCB 

JL COMPAKT, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of policies. No litigation of dalmSb Henry Oocker, Freai- 
dent: W. H. Holliater, Secretary. 

Aaaeti^ November lat, 1866 $3,113,704.42 

Losses paid to date 1,021,100.00 

Dividends paid to date 467,119.00 

AVEIAil Alllid BIVlDilD Fll rSVITEEl TUI8, 

Forty 3Pop Cent* 

This Oompaay Is one of the 

OUeit, Safeity aad beit Life Insmaiioe OompaBftes in tlie 

United States I 
The security of its investments and the ceonomy oC Ita gen- 
enl Bumagement have aooeeasftilly eommended It tathe eonli> 
deuce of the publlo, and made 

The History of Its Past, Ite PromiM for the 

Fnture. 

It luaea all the ordinary forma of policies, and has some plana 
of inaorlng, oaioniAL with rbblt, to which pnbUo attention Is 
Invited. 

It li pnnly mntoal ; 

AIL THE PB0FIT8 ASS DIVIDED AraTTAILT 

AMOVG THE DrSUBXD. 

Oall before insnilng elsewhare. 

a«nts wanted. Addreta, 

BDGAB A. HEWITT, QmanX Aff*t, 
61 State Stroet, Albany, N. T. 

BOBnnoE * nTTDreiLL, 

Genefal Agenta for Central New York, 
88 Anadai Boobeater, N. T. 




Has xie^ver flailed to take 
THE HIGHEST PREMIU 
Knits Hosiery Complete, 

ANY SIZE OB 8HAP£-*TIGHT OK L008S, PLAIN RIB- 
BED OB BALMOBAL. KNITS THE HEEL, TOE, XSU 
OOBE, AND SHAPES THE LEG. WIDENS OR 
. NABEOWS, WHEN AND AS FAST AS DESIRED. 
KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, BIBBED, 
AND FANCY FLAT WEBS. 

]VO OTHER I^AJMCII^Y BCA^OHIT^X: 

Can Do Any of these Thln^. 

Knits a great Variety of Stitcshes, and prodaoea upwards of 

30 D!fTl8rent Articles of Apparel. 

WILL XHIT A PAIB OF SOCKS IH 80 XDmiES. 

A SCABP OB HOOD IN FIlTEEN MINUTE?. 

A Child 18 jears old ean operate it, and make from |1S to «:? 
per week. Every machine w<trranUd to work as reprv-^ntt^i. 
Call and see machine in operation at Salesrooms, 

176 STATS STBEET, B0CHE8TEB, H. T. 

Or endose a stamp for Ciroalar, Samples, and Testimonials. Ad- 
dress, 

LAMI KIITTINI MASHIHE 60., R66HE6TEI, i. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 



LUMBER iND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER. 



The most ftall and complete book ever published for ^VAV 
BUILDERS, BOAT BUILDERS, LUMBER MEIlCHANrs 
and MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of S( ir / -iic. 
Boards, Plank, Cablcal contents of Square and Bounri Tv. -i. 
Saw Logs, Wood, Ac. comprl^in a number of Tables. t< ^^ .^ 
are added Tables of Wages by the month. Board or Kent ^>^ ibe 
week or day, Interest Tables, Aa By J. M. BCBIBNKK.' A«- 
thor of " Engineer's and Mechanic^ Companion,** "Kn.- ft 
Pocket Table Book,"" Ac, Ae. No book of its kind has o\ • ; M 
80 extensive sale as this. Over 800,000 copies have b<^v 'i - 4. 
and the demand is constant and steady all over the United ^u.;m 
C anada , California, Ac 

afPrice 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of thi? rttk r.:,t 

The book can be had of Dooksellers generally thnm^rh -- 1 *ts 
United Stotes. Book Agents will find this a very fTrofital . M 
salable work to carry; it takes up but little room, aod %vl.l i-cft 
Address, GEO. W. FISHEB, Publisl . r. 

deo-tf Boehester, N. T 





THE 

MOTHER'S 

JOURNAL 

AND FAMILY VISITA 

is a Monthly Magaiine for Mothers and the Hoasehold, emit 
ed with Engravings and Music It is practical In purpK>s< . < 
stantial in matter, attraotive In style, and furnishes a ^^ -s 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in - ^ 
noble but diflBcnlt work, and to make the household ht^.J 
happy, naeftil, and good, ia the otijeet of Ths Joi/km au 

ONE DOLLAB AND A HALF A TEAB. 

Five ooplea, $7. Ten copies. $18. Sinsle numbers, !<*; '-r 
Agents wanted in every ebnron, town, and village, to »eru' > 
soribera. Direct aU letters to MOTHEBS* JOUKN A n, 
iep-tf fiOOBroadway, New \ rc 
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SUMMER CAMFAION OF THE AMERICAN FARMER! 



LIBERAL OFFERS! TAKE YOUR CHOICE 1 1 



GSEAT nrDTJOEHENTS ! I 



and 



VALUABLE FBIZESII 



NOW \b the tfane to Bolioit your MendB and neighbors to give THE AMERICAS 7ABMSB % trial for Biz Montha or a Tmt, 
oommenoing with the July number. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIOHr : 



For On4 Ttar, eommeMUig ^oUh Julf, 

One Copy $1.00 

Five Copies 4.00 

Eight Copies e.00 

Ten Copies 7,fiO 

and any larger number at the aame rate, or S£yENTY-Fiy£ 
QENTS eacL 

A FEEB COPT TO THE GETTER UP OF A CLUB 
TEN for the year 1866 or 1867. 



For Bim JlfofUh§-^viy to J}teember, 

One Copy, single subscription t ^ 

Five Copies 1 .'0 

Eight Copies 3.i>i 

Ten Copies S.75 

And any larger number at the same rate, or Thirty-seven and s 
Half Cents each. 

wr A FREE COPT FOR THE TEAS 1867, TO THE GET- 
TER UP OF A CLUB OF TEN. 



IX 
IFor tlxe Half "Volume— Jixly to J>eoeii]Ll>er9 Ixiolu.si've. 

For FtTe Snbserlben^ at 40 Gents each Tucker's Illustrated Annual Register for 1867. Price. 

Or, SGribner''s Ready Reckoner and Log Book 

Or, The Horse Doctor and Horse Tamer 

For Blylit SnbaerlberSf at 87j^ Cents each Miner's Domestic Poultry Book. Hlustrated. Price . 



!!! 



. 80 

. 80 

. m 

. » 

A Free Copy of Tbx Ascxucax Fakmxx for 1867. 1.00 

Or, Rogers' bdentiflc Agriculture l.-D 

Or, Emerson's Manual of Agriculture IM 

A Bound Tolume Amkbioak FAXiaem for 1866 L25 

Or, a Package of Choice Flower Seeda <, 1.S5 

The H<»8e and his Diseases, by Jennlnga 1.60 

Or, Everybody's Lawyer 1.60 

Package of Choice Flower Seeds 8.00 

10.00 



For Ten Subscribers, ** ** 

For TirelTe Subscribers, ■* ** 

For Sixteen Subsoriben, ** ** 

For Tp^enty Subscribers, ** ** 

For Forty Subscribers, at 87)^ Cents each Woodruff's Barometer Price. 

For Fifty Subscribers, « « m Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, Latest Edition WXi 

Or, Woodruff 's Barometer 12.iO 

For BIffhty Subscribers, - •* •• Woodruff s Barometer. Price 1S.00 

For Tp^o Handred Snb'a, •* *» J A Sewing Machine. SJ.fK) 

Or, One Hundred Subscribers at 76 Cents for One Tear. . ) Or, a Lamb Family Knitting Madiine. IMoe 6uOO 

Far £20 Subscribers at 75 Cents each, for 1 year, from Januaiy 

orJuly,1867 A S-Oetave Choral Oipm, Single Set Reeds lVi.C« 

'*?8?r?tojiSJT888^^^!*.?^^ A S-Octave Ghana Organ, Double Set Eeeda. Price mOO 



Post 



' All names sent in before THE FIRST OF JULT, will recelTe the June number extm. ^ 

Namea, Post Office, and State, should be written plainly, and when practicable, remittanoes should be madeby 
Office Order, or Draft on New ToriL 

' All names sent In for a Tear, count double in taking any of our half-yearly Plremluma» 

Fostmastersi and all friends of agricultural improvement, are respectftilly solicited to obtain and forward subacriptfoas. 

Address, JOHN TVRNBBy PnblUlser and Proprietor, 



HATE TOU SX7BSCRIBED for The American Wit, 86 
Centa a year. Address Richardson it Collins^ 48 John 
St, New Tork. 



WE ALLOW a Discount of 80 per cent to Cluba— The Ameri- 
can Wit, 86 Cento a year. 48 John St, New Toik. 
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Tbt growlBg wudu of tbe TirylDg jai 
Hu Huhed Ita hlgfat, mod tender-gniwIiiB pltati 
Pal oB»«lioi/»nnor— llttar ahleld 
For Ojing uitnniB winds, imd flnn iapport 
For bauinE up tbfl ilowlj ripenlnff ««d. 
Tha flsid* •» ihon at all their Terdut WMltta, 
Or f [■« wit^ MaA Df VHTtn^ ^nln *n OUed, 
Which UOB ihall tlU beiuUi tbe nopcr't Btroka. 
Tha com flKnntj out 1U g^ij peDnoDed l«aT«t 
And Bodi k weloome to ths orchard nur, 
When mlllDg miu foretell ■ p»dl; field. 
The ann ihlnea fiercelT through the nllry atr 
Tin tendnJulcT plauu, ai ~ 



Kolltoi 



With glam of light, 

or wind and water followli 

Whkih iwMpIng o'er ths fli 



In the 1 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

How aUncUre,how bekatiful, how IotoIj, uo the 
meadows and foreats at thii eeason of the jetx when 
tlio fields aie ripe with golden grain, and the loaded 
wftgon homewud creeps with the newlj mowa 
grasa and ctorer ha; I True it is, " God made tbe 
coontiy, and man made the towo," and who can 
wonder that the inhabitants of our dtiee long for 
tlie quiet and repa«e of a coontry life, and hasten 
frnn thehotanddastjitTeetstoMendsor relatione 
on the farm, oi to the eea-elde, to spend the daTS of 
hot and ndti; Angnst t Bat while the " lada and 
las»«e," aODts and old folks, of onr larger towns are 
wending their way to rural walks and shad; groveB, 
to bays and dells, to braathe the fresh and pore air 
of the country, the labor of the &rm contlnuea to 
i ncrease, and the month of August is a busy time to 
tlie farmer. It behoaves us to get ready early for 

Fall PLOwrsa.— By plowing, the soil is made 
productive, or in other words, capable of piodndng 



the crops we intend to grow. A soil that is close, 
bard, and so compact, that the fibrous roots of plants 
cannot penetrate it, cannot be expected to produce a 
crop of wheat or any other cereal, and consequently 
the more poronsand pulverulent ne can make it, the 
greater the return it will yield. In order that the 
nutritive matter contained in the soil may be made 
productive, we must cultivate well. The plowing 
must be well done, the manure applied to a fiuld 
should be thoroughly Incorporated with the soil 
in order to be within the reach of the roots of the 
plants. Bpedal attention eboold be given to this 
subject at this time, and the land got into the very 
best condition, that we may niae larger crops to 
the acre, «nd the more land wecan plow in the fall, 
and get into fine tilth for planting or sowing, the 
lees we shall have to do in the spring. Many farm- 
ers reaped the reward of their foresight Id this par- 
ticular tbe past spring when tbe weather was so 
im&vorable that only a few days now and then 
were fit to do work in, and tbey succeeded in getUng 
in their crops while thrir less fortunate neighbors 
were doing their plowing. 

Berd Whsat should now be looked after. We 
would call the attention of our readers to the Diehl 
whettt. In The Qenkbee Farmer for August, 1865, 
the following was said of this variety : 

" This wheat originated in Indiana. Mr. J. Diehl 
noticed a ungle stool of bald wheat growiog in a 
field of Mediterranean, which on examination proved 
to be a beautiful white wheat— which ripens ss 
e«Iy SB the Mediterranean. He sowed it and con- 
tinued to do BO till he could famish seed to his 
neighbors, and they state that it is 'by far the best 
and moet profitable variety to raise.' Tbe straw is 
stifler than tbe Mediterranean, and the yield fully 
one-third greater. We have always said that a good 
variety of white wheat that would ripen as early as 
the Mediterranean, would be worth milliona of dol- 
lars to the country, and we hope our readers will 
try this Diehl wheat and report tbe result." 

Many fitrmers in this section sowed tlus variety 
last year, and they aU speak highly in iu &vor. 
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We lukve Been some yery fine earlj heads, and hope 
In oar next to gplve the result of the jield per acre, 
from those who havjB given it a tair trial. 

TuRKiPB may yet be sown, and the earlier the 
better. One pound of seed to the acre is sufficient. 
That sown last month should be thinned out to at 
least six inches to a foot apart in the rows, and all 
weeds kept down. A practical farmer at our elbow 
suggests that farmers plant largely of turnips and 
commence feeding them to sheep on the 1st of 
October, an the land, after the English plan. He 
states that for many years he followed this course in 
Central New York, and he and his neighbors were 
Burpised at the improved condition of the land. 

Pasture oround should be gone over, and the 
droppings of animals spread evenly over the 
ground. How often we see tufts of rank grass 
growing in pasture fields caused by the dung of 
animals having been left in lumps on the land 1 

BBSS. — ^Remove all honey boxes as soon as filled ; 
replace them with empty ones. It is with great reluc- 
tance that they will commence anew without an in- 
ducement, at this season. A nice piece of dry comb 
placed in the top of the box, (extending to the bot- 
tom is better) will easily tempt them. Blow a little 
tobacco smoke into the top of the box before remov- 
ing it. It will drive the bees out. To secure the 
honey from worms, pass a rag over the holes as soon 
as the box is taken from, the hives. This month 
the bee moth is the most troublesome. Close atten- 
tion should be given in destroying them. J. H. 
Graves ol this city, has invented an attachment to 
hives which it is said entirely secures the moth. It 
is very common for bees to lose their queens at this 
season, and many queens prove to be unprolific. In 
either case the entire family will soon disappear un- 
less the remedy is applied. Another queen or queen 
cell containing a young queen, or a piece of brood 
comb containing eggs or larvie under a week old, 
will repair the loss. This is a very important point 
in successful bee culture, and every apiarian should 
understand the method of instituting these remedies. 

All late swarms should be returned either to their 
X>arent hives, or to weak or queenless ones ; if to 
either of the former, the queen should be taken 
away, or in their royal combat both might receive 
the death wound. 

PouT.TRT. — To improve the breed the best devel- 
oped chickens should be kept for future stock. The 
early chicks will, with proper care, if of a good 
variety, commence to lay this fall, and it will pay 
to give them extra care and attention. See that 
they are supplied with water every day. The im- 
portance of 

Water for stock cannot be too strongly urged, as 
iiey suffer much when it is not within their reach. 



Cattle should not be turned into a pasture unpro- 
vided with water. They cannot be expected to 
give a good supply of milk when the supply of 
water is scanty. 

FARMERS' DRE88. 



Probably no class in society, of equal respecta- 
bility, more nearly obey the Scriptural injunction, 
"Take no thought of— wherewithal ye shall be 
clothed"-7-than the fieurmer. The question of dress 
they are willing to leave to the feminine gender, or 
the more effeminate of the masculine. Tet we are 
all naturally attracted by a weU-dressed, and as 
naturally repelled, by a shabbily dressed man. 
Henry Ward Beecher once used the expression— 
" True ; drsss does not make the man ; bat when he 
is made, he looks better dressed up." 

It would certainly add to the respectability of the 
fEuming class, if they had a little more pride of 
appearance. Because a portion of society are car- 
ried by this pride into foolish and wicked extraTa- 
gandes, making it the highest aim of their existence 
to make a display of wearing apparel, it is no rea- 
son why another class should lower their dignity 
and excite disgust by appearing In society, clothed 
in soiled and ragged garments. 

A farmer while laboring, is brought into pretty 
dose intimacy with dirt, an4 his clothes should cor- 
respond with his labor. To wear fine cloth and 
clean linen while at work in the field, would be 
highly inappropriate, but When he rides into town 
with his fiimily, or to market his produce, it woald 
elevate his calling in the estimation of the world, if 
be were a little more careful of his appearance. No 
matter how independent we may feel — ^however we 
may affect to despise the opinions of others, we are 
none of us entirely insensible to the sneers of the 
coxcomb, much less to the disgust of the respectable 
tradesman or professional man. 

The sentiment of ideslity or love of beauty, U an 
important attribute of the human Boul— one which 
if properly cultivated, is calculated to conduce more 
to the refinement and elevation of the human race 
than any other, and is consequently never to be 
violated with impunity. 

Farmers have changed a great deal within twenty 
years in regard for their personal appearance ; bat 
still, we frequently meet those in our dties who are 
so slovenly in their dress as to lower the reputation 
of their calling. There may be, now and then, a 
farmer so poor as not to afford a respectable suit to 
wear in society — ^but the number Is quite limited. 

Brother farmers t let us do all we can to raise the 
standard of our calling I Let \w show the world 
that we can honestly earn nwr bread, and at the 
same time cultivate all those qualities which form 
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the well-bred gentleman t Qentleman-fiinner, in its 
highest signification, is the title which we should 
strive to merit. 



FARM TALKS— No. II. 



WBlTfUf VOB THM 



AMBIOAir FAXMXB, BT 
BBLTAfli; XAXBB. 



O. 



"Keepin'atityetr 

" Yes, indeed. I ain't began to think of finishing 
haying, and sha'nt for two weeks at least." 

" Won't some of it be rather too ripe T 

'* No, I guess not. You know the season is a 
week or ten days later than the average. I, for one, 
am determined not to pay $85 a ton for hay next 
spring, as we did last." 

" ITou most always have some to sell in the spring 
instead of buying." 

" I know it ; but I missed in my calculations last 
year. I estimated I had enough hay and fodder in 
my bam to carry my stock through, and have a lit- 
tle to spare ; but instead of that, I had to buy half 
a ton." 

" How do you account for it?" 

" Why, the fiMSt is, my hay was too good ; it did'nt 
spend well. I cut it all very early, and the cattle 
eat up almost every spear of it — ^no orts left." 

" Did'nt they do wcOl on it." 

" There's a point to stick a pin in. I never had 
stock come out so well in the spring. Some of my 
neighbors vowed I must have fed them meal, they 
were in such good, condition." 

" Then it pays to cut it early V 

** I think upon the whole it does ; that is, if you 
are going to feed it aU out. But if you have any to 
sell, cut it when about ripe— it will bring just as 
much, weigh more, and suit the minority of buyers 
best." 

" People do have some queer notions about cutting 
hay to feed out. There's one of my neighbors : 
never cuts his herd grass till it's ripe, nor his clover 
till the blossom turns to seed ; andif he has a field 
of ' white weed,' he leaves it tiU it has all dried up, 
and there's nothing of it but a bunch of seed and a 
dry stalk. I don't believe in that, myself, but still 
I think you can cut grass so early there isn't much 
heart to it." 

" Ever put any salt on your liay after storing it 
away in tiie mow T 

" Well, not much. What do you think of it ?" 

" I am of the opinion that a little is a very good 
thing — ^not only for its preservative qualities, but it 
makes poor hay a little more palatable for stock." 

" Do you ever mow and get it in the same day ?" 

'* Sometimes. If there is no dew in the morning, 
and you have a piece of light grass, it will make 
sufficiently to mow away, if it is a good hay day." 



" I am beginning to believe that we farmers are 
mowing over altogether /too much ground for the 
amount of hay we get." 

" That's soi But it takes a &rmer a long while to 
change— to adopt a principle of action even after he 
is folly convinced that it is for his interest to do so. 
We are so stubborn that we stick to the old way, 
simply, I suppose, because it is the old way. I don't 
know of any other reason. On the majority of the 
fiirms throughout the country the same amount of 
hay we get now might be cut from just half the 
number of acres. We spread our manure and our 
labor over a large area, and are the losers thereby 
to what extent any farmer can see who has to pay 
$2.50 a day for labor in haying." 

"Ain't you going to pitch off this load of hay to- 
night." 

" No, I like, if possible, to let it stay on the rack 
over night, as it sort of sweats and undergoes cer- 
tain chemical changes which make it keep better." 

E[eef to thb Right.—" Turn out, turn out !" 
cried a roystering teamster to some one he was 
meeting. " Turn out, or 111 serve you as I did the 
other man." The stranger, in astonishment, com- 
plied ; but when John was nearly opposite called to 
him with " Pray, sir, how did you serve the other 
man ?" " Why, sir," said whip, tipping a wink, " I 
told him to turn out, and he wouldn't ; so I turned 
out myself 1" 

Tomato Wnn:. — ^Take small ripe tomatoes, pick 
off the stems, put them in a basket or tub, wash 
dean, then mash well and strain through a linen 
rag; (a bushel will make five gallons pure,) then 
add two and half to three pounds of good brown 
sugar to each gsUon, then put it into a cask and let 
it ferment as for raspberry wine. If two gallons 
of water be added to each bushel of tomatoes the 
wine will be as good. 

An Ohio correspondent of Tha Rural American 
counted 1,800 grains on a single stalk of buckwheat 
raised by him. 

Plahts set against walls and piassas frequently suf- 
fer from want of watfer at this season, when even ground 
near them is quite wet. Draw away the soil aroand 
each plant so as to form a basin ; fill in with a bucket- 
ftU of water, allowing it time to soak gradually away, 
and when the surface has dried a little, draw In loose- 
ly the soil over it, and it wUl do without water for 
some weeks. This applies to all plants wanting water 
through the season. If water is merely poured on the 
sur&ce, it is made more compact by the weight of the 
water, and the harder the soil becomes the easier it 
dries, and the result is, the more water yon give, the 
more is wanted.— G'ardbMr't Monthly. 
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Messrs. Eds.: — ^You will be pleased to observe 
that we have christened oar location. The signifi- 
cance of the name lies in the fact that the mound 
of shells upon which we " live and have our being/' 
is largely covered with myrtle trees, or in the ver- 
nacular, " naked wood" — from their smooth, straw- 
colored bark, which gives them the appearance of 
having been stripped. They have small, dark, ever- 
green leaves, and in April are profusely covered with 
small, white, feathery blossoms, very fragrant, and 
very much patronized by bees. This reminds me 
that it is a common remark that bees will not 
trouble themselves to lay up honey in a climate 
where there 1b no winter to provide against. This 
is a mistake. Not only do my bees, which are 
Northern born, and of course industrious, lay up 
honey, and work as indefatigably as though they 
had only their accustomed short summer in which 
to lay up their winter's stock, but my neighbor 
Scovy's bees do the same thing ; and the pine woods 
are full of bee trees, in which a good store of honey 
is often found. If mine had been the only ones who 
worked, I should have suspected that it was owing 
to their ignorance regarding the custom of the 
country, or lack of experience in the climate ; but 
the natives having the same habit, I infer that the 
common opinion is a mistaken one. 

Again, some one writing to the Farmer's Club in 
New York, from the South, somewhere, says that 
for a good part of the year there were no flowers in 
the Southern States upon which bees could feed. 
From my experience thus far, I claim an exception 
for this locality. Through November, December, 
and January, my bees found enough of some kind 
of flowers to keep their stock good and a little more. 
On the 15th of February, the hommock lands were 
perfectly golden with the profusion of flowers of 
the yellow jasmin. Next and very soon after came 
the orange blossoms. Next, were three weeks of 
myrtle, and after them as many more of scrub pal- 
metto flowers — all of them perfectly reckless of ex- 
pense in the multitude and perfume of their blos- 
soms. This succession soon brought us to the preitent 
time, three and a half months, and beside these 
prominent and principal sources of supply, there 
has been a good assortment of the varied smaller 
and less noticeable flowers with which the forests 
and plains abound, some of which undoubtedly fur- 
nish material for honey, especially the nettle, huckle- 
berry and bay berry, which are all abundant. Again, 
the hommocks are full of the Magnolia Giandiflora, 
~^hich was in bloom during May, and though I do 
know that bees work upon it, I do know that 



it wastes perfume enough on this desert air to make 
the fortunes of a regiment of Labins. What is to 
come yet during the balance of the year, I cannot 
teU, except the cabbage palmetto and the summer 
crop of orange blossoms, which is often quite exten- 
sive. I shall soon take up some of my honey, and 
then I can give the result. 

I notice that " S. R." of The Tribune, writing from 
St. Augustine, gives most of us a broadside blowing 
up, and winds up by saying that " however attrac- 
tive the region about Mosquito Inlet is, it is at pre- 
sent decidedly difficult of access, and cannot be 
advantageously settled by individuals. It requires 
combined effort under skillful, honest leaders, not 
speculators nor" — I may as well say what has already 
been said, " swindlers." Now, Messrs. Eds.: I am 
neither a swindler nor a speculator, and I have not 
the least doubt that "S. R." would endorse mv 
statement, and also would say that the above 
remarks were not applied to me ; yet in the con- 
nection in which they stand, it certainly reads so, 
and it is because some of your readers have so con- 
strued it, that I notice it here. As for General Ely, 
who is plainly charged in the article with swindling 
the freedmen who came out with him, by the repe- 
tition of ex parte reports in circulation, I have not 
the slightest doubt of his ability to defend himself 
against all charges derogatory to his character as a 
gentleman and a soldier, and that he will not let 
these things remain in circulation without giving 
the public his own statement with regard to the 
matter. I do not think he needfr defence by any 
one, and shall not volunteer it. I am happy to say 
that he has selected this vicinity for his residence, 
and is doing all he can to remove the obstacles in 
way of the settlement of this " attractive region," 
by furnishing information to all applicants upon the 
location and price of lands, size of tracts, owner- 
ship, &c. 

Having disposed of preliminaries, let me give 
your farmer readers the result of my six months 
experience in winter gardening in a small way, and 
such other observations as I have been able to 
make, that will interest them. I commenced opera- 
tions December 5th, upon land that had been par- 
tially cleared ten years ago, and an orange grove 
started, but which had been entirely abandoned 
since the war commenced, to the rank growth of 
underbrush and vines that cover the hommocks, 
and the orange grove to the annual fires that are set 
by the cattle owners, so that there was little left of 
the orange trees but the stumps, from the roots of 
which had started a thicket of wild sprouts, much 
more difficult to bring under cultivation than ^b« 
original growth. I planted eomething as fast as I 
cleared, and have kept doing so ever since Most 
of my seeds were planted nearly three months too 
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late for a good crop, as they should be well grown 
before the Janaary frosts come. 

Spring planting begins February 1st, for com, 
melons, beans, squashes, and such things as will 
not bear frost ; while peas, beets, turnips, &c., do 
better to be sown in September. However, I was 
obliged to plant when I could, and this is the result : 
Irish potatoes planted from December 17th to March 
9th. gave some potatoes about the same time, viz., 
April 2(Hh. Those first planted grew so slowly, 
that the later ones overtook them. A part were 
three months coming up, and are now in blossom, 
and apparently growing finely. We began eating 
the crop April 20th, and finer, more mealy and deli- 
cious potatoes I never ate. I had peachblows, Gar- 
net's Early York, and some others, and all are dry 
and fine-HBome as large as my fist. The small ones 
and seed ends I am replanting, to save my seed, as 
I can keep it through the summer in no other way. 
I will say here, that April and May were quite dry 
most of the time, as they usuaUy are. June and 
July are generally wet, there being one or more 
showers nearly every day. And how crops grow ! 
and how the weeds grow too! I planted sweet 
com on the 7th day of January ; common twelve- 
rowed Northern com, February 19th, and Florida 
corn at same time. We had roasting ears from the 
first two, April 34th ; cut them up May 10th, and 
have a second crop in their place, while the Florida 
corn ia just filling. I continued to plant corn of 
both Northern and native kinds, to the 20th of 
April. Some of it dried up, and some of the last 
planting stands five and a half feet high to-day, and 
does not yet show a tassel. Nearly all that I have 
planted has been badly eaten by the ** heart worm," 
a sort of cut worm, brown and yellow, that com- 
mences in the stalks of all rizes, eating from top to 
bottom, then into the ear, eating silk and kernel 
until it glazes. Sweet com suffers most, because it 
remains soft longest. My Northern com was har- 
vested in eleven weeks from planting, but it grew 
only half the size that it grows at the North. This 
is the case with all that I have planted, and is also 
the case with the Hubbard squash and melons, so 
far. I am aodimating the seed as fast as I can. 

Cabbages matured in four months, and were 
excellent. Those set June 26th, did not get their 
growth until dry weather came on, and but few 
headed welL Most of them were made into kiee by 
some insect that bored the leaves before they came 
in sight. Beets grew to the diameter of an inch, 
and then gave it up. Turnips were large and corky. 
Oats headed as well as I ever saw them, but I can- 
not yet tell how they will weigh. Cucumbers and 
Hubbard squash were infested with a small green 
worm that nearly ate up, first theoines, and then 
the fruit. Tomatoes sowed 16th of January, ripen- 



ed May 17th. Dry weather checked their growth 
then, and they are but now renewing it. Beans 
planted February 6th, were fit to eat April 19th. 
Peas grew and produced well all winter, though 
slowly. Watermelons planted in January are very 
little ahead of those planted in April. They are a 
very sure crop, and grow to a large size. Some of 
my neighbors had ripe ones a week ago. I planted 
a little sugar cane which is doing well. Native 
squashes are now ripe from vines wintered over. 
Also tomatoes, and this year's fruit is ripening. 
Sweet potatoes form the leading staple— the staff 
of life— to a majority of the "Crackers" of our 
State, and yet not one in a hundred raises as many 
as he wants for his own use, although they grow 
almost spontaneously, and with a very little pro- 
tectioh during January, can be kept growing and 
producing the entire year. 

First of all you plant small potatoes, say 1st of 
February. These are planted in the ridges in the 
field, or in a bed, to make sprouts which you pull 
up and set in the ridges. As soon as the vines are 
two or three feet long, you can cut them, and set or 
lay them, and they take root directly, and produce 
as well as from the seed. This you may continue to 
do as often as your vines grow long enough. How 
often this is, I cannot say, as the deer have eaten 
mine, though I have grown a good many mora 
vines than I have had time to set, many of them 
twelve to fifteen feet long. Those which are not 
set in time to ripen before frost comes, lie dormant 
for a month or so during the frosty term, (unless 
they are kept from freezing by a little covering,) 
and then go on to grow for early potatoes, ripening 
in June. In digging the crop, there are always 
small potatoes that do not get gathered. These 
sprout in February, and the sprouts transplanted, 
like those from any other seed, so that with these 
in the spring and the vines during the summer and 
fall, there is no need of ever planting seed, and I 
think you will agree with me, that it requires some- 
thing of an effort for a man not to have as manjr 
sweet potatoes as he needs. Some varieties grow 
to an enormous size, weighing thirty pounds. 

With the exception already mentioned, during 
parts of April and May, rains have been frequent 
enough to keep everything growing finely, and even 
then nothing seemed to suffer, unless very un&vor- 
ably located. Thus you have a b^ief outline of my 
six months experience, and the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, that although most crops will grow 
at all times in the year, yet there is a time when 
any one does better than at any other time, and this 
a^ustment of each crop to its proper season must 
be learned by experience. Also, that it is better to 
plant out of season, than not to plant at alL Alsr 
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that if a man plants all the time, he iB sure to hit 
the right season sometHnes. 

Since I began this, I have taken about eighty 
pounds strained honey from two swarms, leaving 
them half as much more. All this has been made 
since I came here, beside at least doubling the size 
of the swarms, which were very much reduced by 
their month's journey and confinement. They are 
still making honey briskly, though there are no 
prominent flowers now. The flavor of the honey 
surpasses any I ever ate— a delicious combination 
oi jasmine, orange, magnolia, and myrtle. 

Our climate is most delightful; two or three 
hours in the morning of some days, are pretty 
warm ; but then the sea breeze rises, and its steady 
cool current keeps you perfectly comfortable even in 
woolen clothing. With proper ventilation, ihere 
are nowhere more charming nights for sleeping. I 
have left myself no room to write of several things 
that would probably interest your readers but will 
endeavor to do so in my next. I commence budding 
oranges this week, and hope to have a thousand or 
more set before I write again, and that in three 

years from now they will give me 100,000 oranges. 
J«ne 1, 1867. 

COST OF FARM LABOR. 



fox TBI AJOUIOAX WAMMXE^ BT **IL T.,** BLAOKBTONX, 
XAMAOHUSIXTB. 



^ Every farmer where extensive operations demand 
the employment of much labor, is well aware of the 
difficulty of making it a paying investment ; still 
no one who desires the highest prosperity of his 
country, or the greatest happiness of its whole peo- 
ple, would desire to have labor deprived of its just 
reward in any department of industry. But in our 
Efmpathj for the laborer we must not forget that 
the employer has rights to be respected, and inter- 
ests to be consulted ; otherwise he cannot long give 
employment to the needy. It is a fact beyond ques- 
tion, that no division of our industries pays so 
aiuch for labor as agriculture ; and none that ob- 
tains so little work. 

Mechanics, or those serving long apprenticeships 
to fit them for their labor, may obtain larger wages 
^han &rm laborers — ^bat we refer to common labor- 
ers. As proof of this we need but to investigate 
the condition of laborers in our cities or large 
manufacturing towns. Mea are working in our 
factories in these times of high wages, for fifteen 
and twenty dollars per month without board. If 
they had their board to pay at the ruling prices, 
their wages would be i&adeqitate for that purpose 
alone ; yet with this pittance they manage to live, 
and oftentimes keep the breath of life In a numer 

'IS fiunily of children by running in debt to the 



merchants and farmers, which it is needless to saj 
they never mean to pay. Yet the farmer could not 
employ these same men that are laboring for this 
trifling sum for twice that amount. Foreigners who 
have no knowledge of our system of farming must 
have thirty or forty dollars a month and board : one- 
half of them would be dear at their board alone. 
Thousands of such men are employed by the farmerb 
of the United States for twenty or thirty dollars 
per month and board, who would obtain but little 
more than their board in any other position. Why 
this distinction ? We need not ask ; we know that 
it exists.* Not only do men want more pay at farm 
ing, but in no place are they inclined to do so little 
work. Every farmer who has had any experience 
in hiring help, has learned the propensities of farm- 
laborers to shirk their duties ; and according to the 
peculiarities of farm labor, no business afil)rds the 
laggard a better opportunity to indulge his fieivorite 
propensity. 

• The farmer is often referred to his ootemporarieH 
in the old countries of Europe, as models of success- 
ful fEinning ; but there is little similarity in the con- 
dition of the farmers of the two countries. It is 
true, the tenant farmer pays heavy renfts, but pro- 
duce is high, and labor but an insignificant item. 
If the American farmer could obtain labor at the 
ruling prices of the old countries he could well 
.afibrd to pay heavy rents, and then make his busi- 
ness profitable. We once had in our employ a 
north of Ireland man who had lived in nearly all 
parts of Europe. He frequently spoke of the exor- 
bitant prices paid here for labor in comparison to 
prices in the old country. In his younger days he 
had labored in England and Ireland, receiving fire 
pounds per year and board, which was considered 
the highest rate of wages. The living was confined 
to mush and milk, with soup twice a week. He 
was required to labor from early light till the close 
of twilight. From England he went to Holland. 
where he received six pounds a year and better liv- 
ing. Then he tried Switzerland and France, with- 
out finding any improvement in the condition of the 
laborer. At last he tried his fortune in sunny Italy. 
where he was compelled to labor for twenty cents a 
day, and the poorest fare. Finally, he resolved to 
seek his fortune in the new world, and well might 
he be astonished when he found our farmers paying 
hay makers four dollars per day. Notwithstanding 
the mere pittance that laborera receive in the old 
world, they are the men that usually demand the 
highest prices when they reach our shores, require 
the best living, and do the least work. Why thi<i 
state of afiairs exists, and how It is to be remedied, 
should particularly interest the farmer. 

We do not ask that the &rmer should obtain labor 
less than its value In other empIoymentB, neither 
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do we believe him justified in paying more, ancl ob- 
taining less work. Farmers must regulate this 
matter by united action, or else they cannot hope 
for redress. Manufacturers and other extensive em- 
ployers, regulate their own tariff of wages — ^why 
should not farmers do the same ? It is true farmers 
are far more numerous ; but still there may be unity 
of action. Farmers must act in concert upon many 
important subjects before they can hope for that 
success to which they are justly entitled. We have 
horticultural and agricultural associations — let us 
have conventions and associations for the discussion 
of subjects of equal importance to the farmer's wel- 
fare. 

« 

POULTRY. 



Ik " Geyelin's Poultry Breeding," noticed in our 
last, we find the following general rules to be 
observed in poultry breeding, which should demand 
the attention of £umers at this season : 

THB BREBDIKO STOCK. 

The stock must be fed regularly at sunrise and 
In the afternoon an hour before going to roost. 

The hens selected to breed from should be kept 
apart from the cock until they are at least twelve 
months old ; and the cock should not be less than 
eighteen months old before he is put with hens, as 
a too early call on nature degenerates the breed. 

Whatever races are selected, they should be the 
most perfect specimens that can be obtained, as the 
first outlay will repay itself. 

That the distinct races be kept strictly separate, 
except where it is intended to obtain a cross breed ; 
and for this the finest specimens of both races and 
sexes should be selected. 

Not more than six hens should bo allotted to a 
oock. 

After the third breeding year it is advisable either 
to sell the stock or to fatten them for the market, 
as they become less fecund, and their progeny are 
apt to degenerate. 

The eggs should be collected at least three times 
a day, as in a fecundated egg, when set upon for a 
few hours, the germ very soon gets developed, and 
the egg is afterwards onfit for hatching. 

In regard to killing and dressing for market the 
same authority gives the following directions : 

KniilKO Aim DBSflsmo foultrtfor thb markbt. 

Almost every locality has its own system, but I 
may advert to a few facts on this subject : poultry, 
when bled to death, is much whiter in the flesh. I 
should advise the foUowiiig plan as the very best, 
causing instant death without pain or disfigure- 
ment: — 

Open the beak of the fowl, then with a pointed 



and narrow knife, make an Incision at the back of 
the roof, which will divide the vertebrae and cause 
immediate death ; after which hang the fowl up by 
the legs till the bleeding ceases; then rinse the 
beak out with vinegar and water. Fowls killed in 
this manner keep longer and do not present the un- 
sightly external marks as those killed by the ordi- 
nary system of wringing the ne<^. When the 
entrails are drawn immediately after death, and the 
fowl stuffbd, as they do in France with paper shav- 
ings or short cocoa-nut fibers to preserve their shape, 
they will keep much longer fresh. Some breeders 
cram their poultry before killing, to make them 
appear heavy ; this is a most injudicious plan, as 
the undigested food soon enters into fermentation, 
and putrefaction takes place, as is evidenoed by the 
quantity of greenish, putrid-looking fowls that are 
seen in the markets. 

WESTERN NEW YORK FRUIT GROW- 
ERS' SOCIETY. 



wxmxv roB Tm amxbioax fabmsb, bt **«.* 



The summer meeting of this Society afforded a 
fine opportunity for comparison of the difibrent 
varieties of strawberries exhibited on that .occasion. 
Perhaps the most prominent feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the large number of new seedlings. Some 
of them promise well, others are untested, and 
quite a number presented no particular attraction, 
except perhaps novelty. Some originators might 
do well to remember that new seedlings which pos- 
sess no essential improvement on the parent 
stock, are no acquisition to the public, a bore on the 
patience of the Society, and ultimately a source of 
fraud on buyers. We were glad to see this view of 
the matter taken by the Society, and such pretend- 
ers to superiority passed over in silence, and at the 
same time the word of encouragement held out to 
meritorious seedlings. Another evil which merits 
condemnation is the re-naming of old varieties with 
new names, intending to pass as new and improved 
seedlings. On the table, side by side, were placed a 
dish of Trollope's Victoria and one of Golden Queen. 
Ck>mpetent judges failed to detect any difibrenoe be- 
tween 'the two, and the Fruit Committee so decided. 
A very strong similarity may also be noticed in the 
Buffido Seedling and McAvoy's Superior, also the 
Qolden Seeded and Triomphe de Gand, Brook's Pro- 
lific and Iowa, and numerous others. We say, 
let each variety stand or fall on its own merits. 

Wilson and Triomphe de Gand maintained their 
pre-eminence. The latter was the only berry which 
gave a high and rich flavor. In other varieties there 
was great deficiency in this important constituent 
of a good strawberry. Jucunda came next in point 
of excellence. This is a rising berry in this section, 
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and bids fair to occupy a front Tank. It is not equal 
to the Triomphe de Gand in flavor. It is a vigor- 
ous hermaphrodite plant, and a good bearer. Fruit 
large, round, brilliant scarlet. Green Prolific was 
well represented, as also the Metcalf. Anew French 
variety called Dr. Nicaise, was shown by Frost & Co., 
of this city. It is probably the largest strawberry 
ever exhibited here, one of the berries measuring 
6 8-8 inches in circumference and weighing 1 1-8 oz. 
It looks magnificent: of its quality "deponent" 
saith not," as " touch not, taste not, handle not," 
was the motto of the mystic banner under which it 
ranged itself. Of the varieties recommended by a 
vote of the Society, we empha.tically endorse the 
Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, and Jucunda, recom- 
mend the Hooker and Russell's Prolific, but regard 
the Agriculturist, in the main, as a failure. 

We should much like to see the New Jersey Scar- 
let tested in this section. It is a staminate of good 
size, conical, hardy , and very early, and we think 
would be likely to prove a valuable acquisition. 

As of interest in this connection we give the fol- 
lowing notes on the Terre Haute (Ind.) Horticultu- 
ral Society spring exhibition, from a correspondent 
of The CouTiiry Gentleman : — 

" The Jucunda took the lead in size, being &r 
larger than anything ever tried here. They were 
fine in color, solid, and to my taste, of good quality. 
They promise well in yield. One specimen of the 
Agriculturist came next in size, but the general 
character of those shown, and the statements regard- 
iiig it, prove its failure so fer. Wilson's Albany 
came third in size, but numerous entries of splen- 
did berries convinced all the unconvinced that it is 
the berry. It gains in popularity from year to year. 
Russell's Prolific did not show well, but high cul- 
ture I think would show a different result. Fine 
specimens of Green Prolific and Lennig's White 
were exhibited. Of the former I think much, on 
account of its productiveness, uniformly large ber- 
ries, and length of season." 

THE STRAWBERRY SEASON IN NEW 

JERSEY. 
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The Brooklyn Scarlet I would place at the head 
of the list for quality, the only one of The Tribune 
berries worth cultivation. This year it has fully 
sustained its high reputation. 

For those who raise by the bushel the Wilson is 
of course the favorite. 

The I^ew Jersey Scarlet, with me bids fair to be- 
come a great favorite. It beds well, bears well, 
stands the sun well, and carries well to market. It 

1 a peculiarity of flavor approaching nearer the 



old favorite " E^ly Scarlet" than anything I know. 
Its earliness must make it a favorite with berry men. 

The Barnes' Mammoth, though yet in few handa, 
is destined to be t^ large early good berry, if not 
the best. The plant (a staminate) is a good grower, 
while it runs well, forms strong stools, stands the 
sun well, is firm, of regular shape, and a bright 
showy berry. It has attracted attention in market ; 
a prominent fruit dealer in West Washington mar- 
ket, New York, informs me it will bear shipping 
better than anything yet in the market, making it 
desirable for early Northern sale. 

Great Eastern is emphatically great to bear, mak- 
ing immense stools and bearing most enormous 
crops. It is a pistillate plant, does not run so free 
as some others. It is impossible for a plant to run 
well that bears so heavily. The berry is of bright 
color, hangs long on the stem, a little tenacious, 
but not objectionable on that account, as large ber- 
ries should all be sent to market with the hull on. 

The Durand is a strong growing, free-running, 
staminate plant, fruit stems long, bending down 
with immense, irregular-shaped fruit, having the 
appearance at a distance from the plant, of the 
Triomphe de Gand. It .does not appear to bear as 
well as the Barnes' Mammoth or Great Eastern. 

Green Prolific is a strong-growing, free-running, 
pistillate plant, bearing a heavy crop of a rather 
soft, but fair market berry. It stands the sun well, 
and consequently matures its fruit well. Does not 
run like the Wilson, Lady Finger, and some others. 

Ida with me does not sustain the character it was 
sent out with. It is pistillate, runs free, berries 
small and not of a bright color. 

Metcalf 's Early, a free-running, good bedding 
plant, and staminate. Its extraordinary earliness 
must make it a favorite. Color good, berry firm. 
With us it does not quite come up to its Western 
reputation. Another year will test it more fully. 

Agriculturist — a great humbug — ^the poorest, 
meanest thing in the trade. As a market berry not 
to be compared with the Downer, and with ordinary 
treatment will not make a plant to be compared 
with that variety. The beny Is poor and insipid. 

French's Seedling, a good beny, bears well. A 
little soft for long transportation. 

Several wet days in succession damaged the straw- 
berry crop here this season. 

A fieirm devoted to grass and apples will bring 
most money. Rightly managed these crops are like 
grace and-faith, growing better through the whole 
of one's life. 

If we expect to prosper as a nation, we must delve 
deeper, till more elTectually, manure heavier, select 
our seeds better, and study all the economies of 
nature more deeply. 
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THE DIFFERENTBREED8 OF POULTRY. 
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Much Iibb been written of late yean on the sub- 
ject of poultry breeding, and many have been the 
champions through which each favorite variety has 
been heralded to the public, and their various excel- 
lencies set forth. Although much has been said of 
a fanciful and speculative nature, and the subject 
somewhat overdrawn — ^yet the general attention 
which has been directed to poultry raising has re- 
sulted in a great improvement hi the quality and 
size of our stock, as contrasted with the old, 
native, bam yard fowl. It may in truth be said, 
that the same superiority which has been attained 
in the improved breeds of cattle over the old native 
stock, is in a like degree true of our poultry. We 
shall confine these remarks to a brief consideration 
of those breeds which experience has proved to 
possess qualities desirable for general adoption. 
First in order we place 

The Dorking, — This fowl through a long And ex- 
tensive trial, both in the United States and Great 
Britain, has proved itself, in most essential points, 
the best foreign variety introduced. It is specially 
valuable as combining a greater number of desirable 
qualities than any of its competitors. It is hardy, 
an average good layer, first-rate sitter and mother, 
handsome in appearance, heavy in weight, and in 
quality of meat, vastly superior to any other breed. 
The delicacy and tenderness of the flesh is remark- 
able. The Dorking fattens rapidly, and grows to a 
large size, weighing ordinarily from four to nine 
pounds. In color, they are both white and gray ; the 
former being generally preferable, while some 
breeders think the latter the more hardy. They are 
distinguished firom other breeds by the peculiarity 
of a fifth toe. Combs generally single, but some- 
times double. In form, they are long-bodied, thick- 
set, and short in the legs. The eggs are of medium 
size, and very nutritious. The Dorkings, both white 
and gray, are difficult to obtain pure blooded. Any 
number of birds, so-callod, are advertised by un- 
principled dealers all over the country, which 
bear no resemblance to the well-known markings 
of thorough-bred Dorkings, and the reputation of 
this noble bird has sufiered of late years by such un- 
principled conduct. H. W. Tilton, Walpole, Mass., 
has recently imported the White and Gray Dorking 
and many other varieties, selected from various Eng- 
lish exhibitions, and his are probably the purest and 
best fowls ever imported. Various Canadian ama- 
teurs have the breed in great purity and perfection 
as exhibited in Toronto lost year. 



The Dorking may be erosaed with the Bolton 
Gray, which produces a fine grade, with an increased 
production of eggs. 

BoUon Oray, — This breed is somewhat under the 
average size, very handsome and well proportioned, 
and usually weighs about four pounds. Plumage, 
whitish gray, sometimes pencilled, vrith bluish col- 
ored legs. They are distinguished principally as 
steady continuous layers, but poor sitters. Quite 
hardy, stand cold well, and are altogether a desirable 
breed, their chief fault being light weight. They 
may be crossed with the Bramah or Dorking to 
advantage. 

Bramah. — This is one of the largest breeds of 
the domestic fowl. Large and heavy, with short, 
feathered legs. Plumage, white and buff color. 
Of a quiet disposition, and hardy. The Bramah will 
weigh at maturity about ten pounds. The fiesh is 
tender, but it lacks the delicacy of the Dorking. 
Their most prominent good quality is reliable 
winter laying, and in this respect they are unrivaled, 
producing large eggs and with regularity. Docile 
in disposition, they seldom attempt to leave their 
homes, or fiy over fences or hedges, and are hardy. 

Black Spanish, — Is a leggy, large, but light-built 
variety, and of handsome appearance. They have 
but one pre-eminent good point to recommend 
them — ^they are continuous layers, and afford a large 
sized egg. Very susceptible to cold, inclined to be 
wild, the poorest of setters, and of light weight 
Not to be recommended for general use, though a 
few may be useful in the poultry yard, for eggs. 

Poland Top-Knot.-'-^immax in many respects to 
the Black Spanish. All that can be said in their 
praise is that they are "everlasting" layers. Sus- 
ceptible to disease, and easily affected by cold. 

Game Fowl. — This is an active and quarrelsome 
variety, of medium size, hardy, produces a small 
egg abundantly, good sitters and mothers. Flesh 
of fine quality. A great objection to this breed is 
its pugnacious and quarrelsome habits. 

There are a number of other breeds of no parti- 
cular benefit to the farmer or amateur, such as the 
Dominique, Guelderland, Hamburg, Pheasant, Jer- 
sey Blue, Bantam, Mejcican, &c. None of them are 
preferable in point of real utility, and we therefore 
omit further reference to them. 

The first named embrace all the varieties of prac- 
tical value, and each has something peculiar to it- 
self which the taste of the fancier will lead him to 
select. For the greatest combination of good quali- 
ties and freedom from defects, we recommend the 
Dorking, Bolton Gray, and Bramah, in the order 
named. The crosses alluded to above of these last 
breeds, we^hink, with care, will produoe very desi- 
rable grades. 
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THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF HOR8E8. 
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In a production limited to the size required by 
these essays, it will be impossible to give an elabor- 
rate account of all the different breeds of horses 
throughout the world, as their name is legion ; we 
will therefore, first briefly notice some of the prin- 
cipal native breeds, and then enter more fully into 
a description of those in general use in England and 
America. 

Chief among the difierent native breeds and 
deservedly occupying the first place, is the Arabian, 
which for suppleness, durability, and strength, is 
unsurpassed by any other. Although by many con- 
sidered not altogether a model of beauty, owing to 
the smallness of body and narrowness of the chest, 
yet the head, shoulders and limbs are almost per- 
fect. The native Arabians are not large, seldom 
exceeding fourteen and a half hands high. They 
are divided into three classes or kinds; that to 
which the above remarks apply is called " Kotch- 
lani" the others being inferior and held in little 
repute. Next to the Arabian, if not his equal, is the 
'* Barb,'' which although not quite so high, and not 
having his courage, speed, and bottom, in their 
greatest degree, is yet decidedly superior in form. 
Among the other Elastem breeds are the Turkoman, 
which are large, averaging full sixteen hands, and 
exceedingly durable ; the Persian, smaller and more 
beautiful, but far inferior in bottom ; the East In- 
dian, which are of several kinds, but all as well as 
the Chinese, inferior animals and imdeserving of 
notice. 

As good specimens of the different European 
breeds may be mentioned the German, which are 
generally heavy and slow; the Scandinavian and 
Icelandic, which are small, generally not exceeding 
twelve hands high, but very swift and spirited ; and 
the Spanish, which is generally accounted a very 
excellent animal, although not exactly a native, 
having been much improved by the influx of African 
horses during the time of the Moorish invasion. 

Franco produces several breeds of horses, chiefly 
of inferior quality ; but there is a kind raised prin- 
cipally in Normandy, which are justly celebrated 
for their strength and endurance. Among other 
good qualities, they are said to be lively and gentle, 
easily broken . and exceedingly hardy, keeping in good 
condition on treatment that would kill many horses. 

There is an exceedingly small and beautiful pony 
or " sholtie," as he is called by the natives, raised in 
the Shetland Isles, to the north of Scotland, and 
running wild on the hills — but at the same time 
gentle and docile, and very susceptible of training. 
His mano and tail are long and shaggy, the head 

lall and neat, his legs and feet small and finely 



8hax>ed, and for his size, averaging not over eight 
hands high. Is exceedingly swift, strong, and durable. 

Of American native horses, there are several di:^ 
tinct varieties, but as few of them have ever been 
domesticated or brought into general use, it will be 
unnecessary to enlarge on, or describe them minutely. 

We will now proceed to notice the principal varie- 
ties of the horse tribe in general use at the presiiot 
day, and occupying a prominent place among them, 
perhaps the most prominent, especially in the 
United States, is the Morgan horse, so called from 
Mr. Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Vt., who is said 
to have raised the first of the race. His chief excel- 
lence lies in his bold, fearless, and spirited beariu^'. 
coupled with great docility of temper, and almost 
untiring endurance. His body is not very long, but 
very compact, round, and deep at the chest, with b 
broad breast, giving him very large lung play. His 
head is lean, with a good forehead, bright eye, and 
small ears ; his neck deep, and not very long. The 
limbs are large, but not too fieshy, with close joints 
and small, but neat and very sound feet ; in fact, 
the whole animal is a perfect model of strength, 
vigor, durability, health, and sound constitution. 
There are several himdred of these horses in gen- 
eral use throughout the country, all bearing an 
unmistakable likeness to their progenitors. 

That class of animals which may be justly desig- 
nated as the farmer's horse, ought to be next con- 
sidered, and as there is no particular breed of these, 
being of every color, size, shape, and appearance, we 
will simply give some of the prominent points most 
to be desired. He should not be very heavy, nur 
yet too tall, from fifteen to sixteen hands, being the 
best for ^neral use, stout, and compact, with 
rather fine limbs, and large muscular ahoolders ; in 
short, just such a horse, as if well kept, would do a 
hard day's work, and trot off in the evening at a 
brisk and easy pace, if required. There is a breed 
of horses, raised principally in Canada and the 
Northern States, and called the Canadian horse, 
which make very good farm horses. They are said 
to have been originally imported from France, and 
improved. They are in general small, but firm and 
compact, strong, durable, and easily kept, and sev- 
eral of them have become famous as trotting horsee. 

Heavy draft horses. — There are several species of 
these horses, all of them held in high repute, where 
great strength and endurance are required without 
regard to speed. Among these may be mention^vl 
the Cleveland * bay which is very large, though 
symmetrical in form, and of very good action ; the 
Suffolk, which though not quite so large, is more 
active, and chiefly remarkable for the immense 
strength and stubbomess he displays when set to a 
dead pull. Many splendid horses have been ruined 
by bets on their power in that respect, as the true 
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SoOblk will Invulftblr "Ikj to" with all Ub poww 
while it UaU. 

The Dray hone haa a mull heul, ahort uec^, 
broad breaat, thiok BhoiilderH, raand, deep bodf, 
hair; lege, witli brotul, roimd feet, and he«T7 mane 
and tall. Thejare strong, and powwa condderable 
I'Ddnrance, their greatest bnlt being alowneaa. 

Till) Clydesdale ia a good heavyfann horae, large, 
with a good head and neck, proportionable body, 
bL-ing v€!ry steady, with great strength and endn* 

The Trotting horse. This is no partitUar breed, 
siTVural of the most eelebraled trotting horses having 
heen rtUsed and brought to notice by mere chance. 
Neither is there any sura marka or signs, whereby 
f-uperior trotters may lie dlBtingnished, some being 
nrnamenta of beauty, while others are Dgly and 
gainly in appearance. The United Btates is the 
greatest eoantry Itt the world for foat trotters, chiefly 
perhape, because the attention of the people have 
liei'n drawn more to the system of nclng than any 
other, and therefore theirtrainlng and management 
have been pat forth more with reference to that 

The English race hone is the last species we 
shall notice, and it has been left to the last, chiefly 
because it does not or should not have mach inte> 
tut to American fiumers in general ; yet we cannot 
close without j^vlDg some deeeription of these 
borsea, so Justly celebrated among the sporting com- 
mnnityof England. Qreat attention has lieen paid for 
over fifty years to the pedigree of these horses, the 
elosest scrutiny taillDg to discover the slightest flaw 
in tlutt of any modern racer. The peeuliarltiee of 
tlie race horse are a beautiful head, Sne and well- 
placed neck, long, tapering shooldera, large mus- 
cular qaarters, well-bent bind legs, and long, elastic 
puBtems. But with these, as well as the trotting 
horse, perfection in form is not a sore sign of great 
speed. Many promi^ng horses of this spedes, as 
well ae trotters, have been spoiled by bdog brought 
out too soon, and it is a point to which the breeders 
and managers of all kinds of horses should pay 
much attention — not ta ride, drive, or work a horse 
too h(rd while young, and bettire the Joints and 
muscles get properly knit together. 



The hay rake swindlers are at work in Iowa, and 
other States. Scores of farmers in Bnchanan and 
Delaware counties ia that State, have been victim- 
ized by them. 

At Savannah, Mo., the grauhoppers are said to 
Ih) very destraeUve. Many gardens and fields of 
wlnwt and com have been entirely destroyed. 

There were thirty cases of cattle plague in Hol- 
land during the week ending June 1st. 



FARMINO IN OHIO. 



Teu State, taken as a whole, well illnstrates a 
mixed husbandry ; probably no other better repre- 
sents the diOerent departmenia of farming ; and 
this arises trom lis nicely variegated soils and fav- 
orable location, whereby Is produced all those grains, 
grasses and fruits, that are aatnral to the most 
genial and fruitful portions of the globe, and 
through which Ohio has contributed so largely 
towftrds feeding and clothing the human family. 

In some sections of the Slate, particularly tbe lees 
northern (and middle portions, wheat raising has 
heretofore constituted an important branch of Ohio 
agriculture; but lately it has greatly decreased in 
favor with the &rmera, as their labors Id this 
department have generally been but poorly remu- 
nerated of late years, and many of them are think- 
ing strongly of ceasing attempts to grow wheat, 
and of turning their attention more exclusively to 
other branches of hust>andry, either sheep-raialng, 
or dairying, as these at present appear to be the 
objects of most Interest and attention to Ohio fanners. 
For several years past sheep-raidng has been largely 
on the increase, andmoreparticularlyin the wheat- 
producing sections of (be State ; and a very consid- 
erable degree of attention has been bestowed on the 
improvement of different breeds of sheep, mainly 
through tbe Spanish class, but much through more 
excellent care in the way of food and shelter. Men 
in the bo^nees of sheep raidng, are finding out that 
these things pay, and therefore avail themselves of 
the advantages whereby they are rewarded, not 
only in the greatly Increased weight of " fleece," 
but also in the self^atis^tion that is natural for 
man to feel in the consciousness of an improved 
condition of whatever he holds an interest In, 

In the northern part of the State dairying Is the 
ptiudpal budness among farmers; and far a tew 
years past Its dividends exceed that of any other 
department of farming. Formerly, with but very 
few exceptions, oomparatlvely, each farmer mSnu- 
fiactured his own cheese, but now cheese factories 
are becomingquite eonunon, nanally one being suf- 
ficient tor a township. Ip some cases, each farmer 
conveys his own milk to the factory ; lo others per- 
are employed to go around among the flomerp 
and collect It together. Each Individnal's amon 
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ot milk ie w^hed, for which he recaiveii a coixes- 
poodlng qiiaatit}r of cheese. At some factories the 
milk is pnrchasad for so mnch per per gallc 
which case the simple labor of milking 
the care and respODSibilltj of the dairym&n in the 
line of cheese-making. Cheese made at these lac 
tories commtinde a better price than that made bj 
the old method, the difference being abont equal 
the coBt of manHfactaring. And as these factories 
relieve the dairymen of most of the labor and 
mnch of the perpleiitj of cheese making, they 
rapidlj increaaing in favor. Heac«, man; heretofore 
engaged In other depactmente of farming, are ex- 
presHlog a desire to engage in this bosiness, when- 
ever cheese iikctoriea are established for th^ con- 
venience. 

Much attention has also been given to the im. 
provement of horses in this Btate, as regards all the 
qualities desirable In this noblest of the domesti. 
cated animals—beantj, size, spenl and endurance. 
These form the principal source of attraction at our 
Btale and County Fairs. Cattle raising also receives 
much attention throughout the State. It would be 
difficult to find nobler and more nomeroua sped- 
mens of this class of animals in an; other State of 
the Union. 

Corn and oats are cultivated the Btate over, the 
former quite extensively, and generally with a 
boontiful yield. This is particularly the case in the 
middle and southern portions, TLo rich Miami and 
8cioto bottoms are doubtless nnsurpaijaed in this 
respect. 

Frait raising Bustains an important place in the 
growing proeperity of our Slate. Apples enter 
largely into Ohio exportn, and grapes are quite 
extensively coUivated along the northern andsouth- 
em borders of the State, and to a gradually increas- 
ing extent in the interior portions. 

FARMING IN KENTUCKY. 



W a short essay anything like a fair account of 
farming in Kentucky cannot be given. This State 
WHB settled by pioneers, mostly from Virginia, of 
small mt'iins. They cleared a small pieceof ground, 
and cultivated it either in com, or corn and wheat, 
■mtil the eround was worn out, or il rolling, until 

waa washed away by the heavy showots of rain 



to which we are liable. By this luinons coarse moch 
of the land in Eentacky has been greatly injured- 
some entirely ruined, especially those parts thai 
were rolling and Bubjcct to wash. But within thirty 
years a great change has taken place in our agricul- 
ture. The cnltivation of clover and the grasps, 
and a proper rotation of crops, liave made a grc-at 
revolution in otir system of farming. It is seldom a 
farmer of any note among ua, can l>e seen wiiLoui 
his clover fields and woodland pastures, all set \a 
blue grass, or orchard grass, the most beautiful tLe 
eye ever rested upon. 

Indian com is one of our ataple crops. U is by 
means of it that we mainly raise our thouBands of 
cattle, hogs, and horses, fatten them, and send tliem 
to market. Not only do we chiefly raise our stock 
and fatten it on Indian com, but it entera largely 
into the food of the inhabitants, being esteemisl as 
better adapted io the working cUesee for bread, 
than flour from any other grain. A failure in Ihia 
crop ie a great dieaater to any Kentucky farmer. Of 
course a crop of so much importance — eo necessary 
to the comfort and prosperity of the former — must 
receive bis most careful attention, and all means 
must be used, taking into consideration the price ot 
labor, to increase the crop, and make as great a 
yield per acre as possible. This can be done here 
t by taking a clover field, or a blue grass 
sod, and hauling all the manure the farm can affurd, 
and spreading it on the poorest places, and fall or 
er plowing. 

e let the sod lie nntil about the middle of April, 
harrow until it is pulverized on the top, lay 
ith a ahovel plow, not too deep, and plant. It is 
a disputed point among farmera which is the bettor 
drill, plant only one way. or cross lLi> luiiJ 
each way. and plant so that the com can l>e culti- 
vated each way. If the land is rolling, the best 
plan is to coltivate one way, as it does not wash so 
badly, and saves plowing up and down hill. But if 
the land is level, and help ia scarce, it is better to 
plant in strait rows each way, aa the land can be 
easily cultivated with the harrow or cultiva- 
tor, and takes less labor with the hand hoe. 
The distance that the hUls ehoald be apart is a 
atter of importance, and about this a diversity of 
opinion exists- The strength of the ground, and 
the size of the com must be taken into considets- 
Tf the land l>e very strong, and the com lai^, 
3 1-3 feet ; if poorer, 4 feet, and two etalks left in 
the hill. If the land be poor, small com may \x 
planted closer and more stalks be left in the hill. 

The after culture can beat be done by the harrow 
and cultivator, not disturbing the sod. bat sulfi^rin^ 
decay by the warm sun and showere of spriiii; 
and summer, and furnish food for the growing cr-<i#. 
The ground should tie stirred every ten or twelve 
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days antil tlie com is from shonlder to head high. 
When the com becomes glazed, and the leaves dry 
below the ear, it should be cut up, and pat in shocks 
about 14 or 16 hills square. If well done, the shocks 
standing erect and good, it can remain imtil it 
matures, when it may be shocked and put in dry 
and airy cribs for future use. The fodder may be 
re-shocked on the ground, and hauled when it is 
frozen, and fed to the cattle. Well made and care> 
fully preserred stalk fodder constitutes one of our 
best kinds of feed for cattle, horses, and mules. 

Growing wheat is not so certain as com. The 
rust, winter-killing, excess of rain, and the Hessian 
fly, are great hindrances to our success in raising 
wheat; still, some seasons we have fine wheat 
crops. The summer fisLllow sytem has not been much 
practiced. The fact that one year's crop is lost ; 
that on rolling land the soil washes off by heavy 
showers of rain, and the working of Indian corn 
at that season of the year — ^hinders us from a sum- 
mer fallow for wheat. Our best and most successftd 
method of raising wheat is to plow a clover field in 
August which has been in clover some two or three 
years, and let it alone until about the middle of 
September ; sow the wheat upon the sod, and har- 
row it until it is well put in, letting the sod remain 
at the bottom to rot. ^This method holds the 
ground together and retains the wheat better than 
any we have tried. As the straw is thicker on the 
ground, and the plant has a sufficiency of food from 
the decaying sod, the grain seldom takes the rust 
when thus treated. I have seen fields of wheat 
on sod, the straw bright, the berry plump and good, 
and a fine yield, when all other methods failed. 
Some seasons are so dry, and the ground so hard, 
that we cannot plow clover land in time to sow 
wheat. 

Our next best method is to sow in a field planted 
in com the preceding spring ; treated as before men- 
tioned for Indian com. This makes an excellent 
preparation for wheat, if it is not winter killed. It 
must be confessed that many sow wheat without a 
proper regard to the preparation of the soil or man- 
ner of sowing. 

Oats constitute one of our best farm crops. We 
usually BOW oats after com, which makes a fine pre- 
paration for oats. Oats grow well after com. If 
the ground be clean, we plow them in with a shovel 
plow about the last of February or the first of 
March, or as soon as the ground is in working order. 
It is of great importance to have them early sown. 
If the ground should be foul, we turn the land over 
with the rounder plow, and sow and harrow in. It 
is of great importance to have the land clean. Oats 
constitute one of our best feeds for horses and mules. 
Cut them up with a straw cutter, and feed them in 
troughs — ^there is nothing better. 



We cultivate rye to some extent. It is usually 
sown among the com in the £ftll, in the same man- 
ner as wheat.* Sometimes it is sown thickly and 
early to make a late ftdl and early spring pasture, 
and for this purpose it is very fine. Sometimes rye 
is left on the field until the hogs have gleaned the 
wheat and oat fields ; then they are turned upon it 
with fine effect. This is thought to be very improv- 
ing to the land, as everything is left on it except 
what is driven off with the hogs. Rye, when cut, 
threshed, and ground, makes an excellent food for 
horses and other animals. 

The raising and fattening of hogs is a matter of 
great imx>ortance to the Kentucky farmer. A large 
portion of the grain and clover grown here is con 
sumed by them. How they can be most easily and 
profitably raised, is a subject of great importance to 
us. The best method I have yet tried, is to get a 
cross of the Berkshire on our good common stock, 
the Berkshire imparting its &ttemng properties, and 
the coiomon stock giving size. Let the pigs ceme 
in March or the first of April ; feed the sows and 
pigs com enough to keep them in fine growing con- 
dition until about the 10th of May, when the clover 
will be suitable to turn on. The grain may be les- 
sened, but an ear of com per day to each, is a great 
advantage while the hogs are on clover. 

It is advimtageous to sow a field of very early oats, 
of a suitable extent to the number of hogs, and as 
soon as ripe, or a little before, turn in the hogs to 
feed at pleasure. This may seem to some a very 
wasteful practice, but the improvement of the land 
and the hogs makes it profitable. This will keep 
the hogs in growing condition until the wheat and 
oat fields are ready to glean. After the wheat and 
oat fields are gleaned, have a rye field as above 
stated to turn on. When the rye is eaten up, turn 
on the clover, which by this time will be grown up, 
and feed them some com. The hogs must be kept 
in good growing order through the winter and 
spring, and the next summer treated in the same 
manner until time to fatten. About the middle of 
September it is time to commence fattening. A 
field of com of suitable size to the number of 
hogs to be fiEittened, is a great convenience. The 
field should be of such a size that the hogs can eat 
the com before it spoils. So soon as they eat the 
com on the field on which they were turned, it is 
best to haul com and feed them on some suitable 
place where the manure will not be lost. The ad- 
vantage of this method of raising hogs is, that we 
carry them through two summers and only one 
winter. We have them of a good size and a proper 
age to fatten ; they have eaten more grass and less 
com according to size, than any other plan ; they 
have gathered a good deal of grain from the fields 
themselves, and saved the labor of gathering ai 
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ftte^Dg ; thej have left mil the Btmw ftnd 1 
the GeUa for Ihelr impTOTement. 

Wb luve the fiueet breed* of tones, cattle, uid 
sheep in the eoontry. How these can be most pro- 
fit»bl7 iftiwd, fktted, and eold, would require too 
maeh space to be considered in this couneation. 

Oar graaaee are the glorj of Kentucky. A field 
with all the andergrowth and sarplns wood taken 
off, notliing left bat the fineet timber sparcely scat- 
tured over it, nicely set In bine graaa, with fine 
horses, catUe, and sheep walking over it, is 
the noflt beantiful objects that can be presented to 
the homan eje. Many such sceuea are to be fonnd 
in our State. Bine gisaa has its home here, and 
mach attention is paid to its cnltore. Owing to its 
ability to endnre the winter, stock can winter apon 
it, except when snow is on the ground. On the 
whole limestone re|^on of Kentucky red clover 
flonrtebea finely. It not only famishes the finest 
paatnre for all kinds ot stock, bnt it is one of oar 
beet fertilizers. Fields sown in red clover, and suf. 
fered tolls two or three years, then all the manure 
the fikrm can affijrd hanled and spread on the poorer 
places, and plowed in, and cultivated in com. then 
sown in wheat, and reseeded in clover, will continue 
to improve under the rotation. If the last crop of 
clover be sofi^red to seed, and then plowed nnder, 
the field cultivated In corn, and then sown in wheat, 
the field will r»«eed Itaelf. 

Timothy is oar best grass for hay. h makes a 
large amount of hay to the acre, comes in later than 
other grasses ; when we have laid by the com cfop, 
and..got in the harvest, we can mow the timothy 
ha?. These things conspire to make it a favorite 
among the grassee for mowing. 

Bed clover makes a fine hay. But owing to Its 
rii>enjng so soon — in Jane — and the com crop being 
in the hight of coltlvntion, and the deamess. scar- 
city, and on certainty, of labor, we cannot generally 
cultivate clover, to much extent as a hay crop. 

Orchard grass — the English Cock's foot, grows 
finely here. It was cMmed by Mr. Louis Sanders 
as bdng superior to blue grass, and perhaps on oak 
land and where it is much shaded, it is. Bnt on 
our first-rate land it is thought that blue grass is the 
better of the two. 

We need more attention to shelter for stock in 
this Btate. In onr comparatively mild climate, 
sheds protected on the north and west sides &om 
the cold winds and r^ns, wonld be a great protec- 
tion to onr stock, and would soon pay for their 
erection. 

At a vegetable exhibition in California, there was 
a mangold-wuizel that weighed IIB pounds, a cab- 
bage 53 pounds, and a carrot 10 ponnds. This is 
'ather crowding badness in the vegetable line. 



FARMING IN WISCONSIN. 



As the State of Wieconsin presents to the choire 
of the Intending settler, the greatest variety of euil 
and location — so also do its formers exhibit in their 
agricultural pursuits the greatest possible varieif 
of modes, systems, and in some instances, lack of 
system. 

The absence of a onifonn method of fiuming is 
accounted for. not only by the widely varied charac- 
ter and productive capacity of the soil, but also by the 
fact that a large proportion of our farmers are k'l- 
eigners. Nine out of every ten Norwegians who 
land on our shnrea. are bound fur Minnesota aod 
Northern Wisconsin, where they prove themselve* 
to be a qoiet. indostriouB people, usually settling 
among the blufis. and places that no American 
would be Ukelyto choose. Their sons and daui:li- 
ters are our main dependence for hired help. Tlia 
Swiss and Germans usually manifest their preseoi^e 
by herds of extra sleek cattle, purple vineyarde, and 
orchards of choice truit. 

As a whole, our farmers are Intelligent, enterpri- 
sing, and consequently prosperous, especially since 
they have abandoned the practice of growing " all 
wheat," which is too apt to prevail in any new Stale. 
We now have fine fiocks and herds, large orchards, 
vineyards, and hop yards, some skillful breeders of 
thoroughbred horses, cattle and sheep. Bhortkoma 
are the standard of excellence among cattle. Of 
sheep, the Merino Is thought best. * Chester White 
hogs are very well liked and shipped by express 
from Pennsylvania. Sorghum is grown all throuirh 
the State with equal success and satisfaction. Small 
&uits are each year becoming more plentr in onr 
city markets. 

Many men are every winter employed In tbe 
pineries, lumbering. A few go there to hunt nnd 
trap. Lumber, in the log and sawed, forms quite 
Item of export. Qredn next, also wool, pork, 
and fat cattle. Much more stock might and should 
be kept in nglor^ where government land afibnls 
exceUent pasture almost unlimited in extent. Our 
best brmeiB, even in the regular wheat districts 
where the soil is of inexhaustable gnun-growing 
capadty, say that there is more profit to be derived 
from mjsing stock, especially the improved breeds, 
Chan tram the most successful brming for grain 
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SPIRITOFTHE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 



Planting Nuts, &e. 

In replying to an inqniry u to the best time to plant 
nuts for growing trees, The Qermantown Telegraph says 
that it should be done as soon as they come from the 
burr or pericarp, and of coarse before they get dry. 
This includes the chestnut, shellbark, walnut, acorn, 
as well as some seeds like the paw paw, magnolia, &c. 
Uuucc they must be planted in the fall. If left until 
the following spring they will either not come up at 
all, or be two years in doing so. 

Plaster and Its Uses. 

At a meeting of the Herkimer Farmers* Club, May 
10th, the subject of " Plaster and its Uses" was dis- 
cussed. One member said he had tried plaster— ft 
spoonful to a hill of com — and found a marked differ- 
ence between the hills thus served and those to which 
none was applied. It was a question among fai*mers 
whether the effect was produced from the air. or by 
the absorption ot the soil. It was generally supposed 
that the gas or ammonia originating i^m the decom- 
position of vegetable or other substances, floated in 
the air, and that the plaster took these gases and con- 
ducted them to the grain or grasses to which it was 
applied. A mixture of leached ashes and plaster pro- 
duced a good effect on vegetation. The experience ot 
the other members of the Club, with plaster and 
a£hes, was of a like character. Some thought the use 
of plaster on low lands was not of much benefit, but 
on uplands the advantage was readily perceptible. 
Early spring sowing — about one hundred pounds to 
the acre — ^was deemed about right, but applied to corn 
in the Jiill, in small quantities, will pay well. 

SolUns and 'Wlieat In Massaclmsetts* 

Mr. James L. Humphrey, of New' Bedford, informs 
the New York Farniers* Club that he tried spring 
vetches for soiling last summer, and likes them much. 
He sowed them on ground which was prepared for 
barley, and obtained a large crop, which his cows rel- 
igbed highly. He fed it alternately with sweet com. 
He bad always found one difficulty in feeding largely 

00 sweet com — \i has a tendency to induce garget; but 
as he fed it last year, there was no trouble in that direc- 
tion. After clearing the ground from the vetches, 
which it left very mellow, plowed and sowed to white 
winter wheat and grass seed, giving an application of 
a&hes at the last harrowing, and now the wheat looks 
finely. He has never had trouble in raising good 
wheat on rich ground, early sown and fed off once 
during the fall— having once raised thirty-two bushels 
Southern white wheat to the acre. 

Tobacco for Scab In Sbeep. 

A correspondent of The JhrtirU Farmer makes the 
following statement of his experience in treating the 
scab : — ^Havinir some three hundred sheep which were 
troubled with scab, it was a question to which I could 
find no answer, as to how much tobacco it would be 
necessary to use in order to cure them. At a venture, 

1 procured two hundred pounds at a cost of twelve and 
a half cents a pound. I took the sheet iron bottom of 
an old sugar evaporator and put in from sixteen to 



eighteen pounds of tobacco, and filled it within two 
inches of the top, and put the boiled tobacco into a 
barrel with a hole near the bottom, to drain off the 
solution after soaking, and put water after soaking in 
the next bateh. I found that each batch would dip 
firom twenty-two to twenty-eight sheep, if not wasted. 
My box for dipping was made of one and a half inch 
boards, sixteen inches wide, and four feet long. The 
bottom was sunk in the ground. Then with matched 
flooring made a tight platform as wide as the box was 
long, and put one end over the box, the other being 
elevated so that the juice would run back into the box 
as it was squeezed out of the wool. Used the solution 
milk-warm. My sheep are all well." 

Tlie 'Wool Market. 

The prices being paid for wool are already coming 
nearer the amount which farmers should receive, but 
the disposition to realize without delay, from necessity 
or otherwise, by too many farmers who are already mar- 
keting their wool, keeps prices down. Wool buyers 
will pay no higher rates than they find to be neceuary to 
move the clip. At some points in Michigan, we learn 
as high as 48c. has been paid for choice lots ; we have 
not heard of any higher range ss yet. It \b very cer- 
tein that more firmness on the part of farmers would 
have made the average price for good lots, not less 
^than 50 cents at this time. If the growers now take 
alarm, and precipitate the entire clip on the market, 
prices will recede, instead of steadily advancing to a 
reasonable figure. — Western Bural. 

Pea« for Seed* 

A correspondent of The Bural American says : — Peas 
for seed should always be picked as soon as they attain 
a full size, before the pod begins to turn. Put them 
away in the pod to dry. Peas dried in this manner will 
bring peas the next season from ten days to two weeks 
earlier than if allowed to ripen on the stalk, and the 
same rule applies to beans, com, and almost all garden 
vegetables, as I liave proved by actual experiment. 

Freneli MeilLod of Raisins Tomatoes* 

Aa soon, as a cluster of flowers is visible, the stem is 
topped down to the cluster, so that the flowers termi- 
nate the stem. The effect is, th'at the sap is immedi- 
ately impelled into the two buds next below the clus- 
ter, which soon push strongly and produce another 
cluster of flowers each. When these are visible, the 
branch to which they belong is also topped down to 
their level ; and this is done flve times successively. 
By this means the plante become stout dwarf bushes, 
not above eighteen inches high. In order to prevent 
their falling over, sticks or strings are stretehed hori- 
zontally along the rows, so as to keep the plants erect. 
In addition to this, all the laterals that have no flowers, 
and after the flflh topping, all laterals, whatsoever, are 
nipped ofll In this, way the ripe sap is directed into 
the fruit, which acquires a beauty, size, and excellence, 
unattalned by other means. 

Hops. 

A correspondent of the New York World says that 
England is now paying from £10 to £12 per cwt. for 
hops— equal to 70c to 80c per pound in our currency 
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The summer meeUog ef this fiodetf wis held M tbe 
coQrt lionie In thli city, Thnradsj, June 37. 

The Fa-Midenti, H. E. Hooker, colled the meeting to 
order it half-past eleven o'clock, and reqacatcd the 
committee to vrhom was referred the aabiect trf a 
change in the name of tbe Society, to report, whicti n 
port will be foand nnder the head, afternoon aeuioa. 
The following Committeea were appointed : 
On Exhibition— Elliott, Thomas and Beulje. 
On Sabjects for Disduelon—EUwimxer, Moody and 
Hereadeen. 

On Fruit Drying Machine— Fish, Brooks and Bowe. 
On Flowers— Vick, Tamer and Charlton. 
The Bhow of strawberries was very fine, but not ae 
targe in quantity as we liad hoped to see. 

Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry exhibited 47 Tsrieties, 
26 nsmed, and 19 eeedllngB, unong which we noticed 
Noa. 15, 21, ST, 41, 48, extra Sue. A seedling; from the 
the Triomphe de Qand attracted general attention. 
Is said to be very thrifty, stands the winters well, is a 
TlgoronB grower and an abnndant bearer, Boe flavored, 
rather acid, except whentuliy ripe. They bad aieo very 
ane specimens of the Jucnnda. 

MeBsrs. Frist & Co., exhibited a new variety recently 
imported from France, called Dr. NIcajae, which 
gives promise of being worthy of special attention. 

Mr. H. D. Wilson, of (his city, also exhibited some 
fine fruit of this variety from plants obtained from 
Messrs. Frost & Co. One large specimen weighed 
11-8 oi., and measured 8 S-8 Inches Id elrcnmferenee, 
Wordeu & Son exhibited some fine berries coiled the 
" Golden Seeded," which the Committee on Examina- 
tion regarded as Identical with Triomphe de Qand. 

Jacob Moore showed 9 varieties, among which wc 
noticed « cross between the Block Prince and Wilson, 
wliich glyes great promise. 

J. Keech, Waterloo, exhibited specimens of Qcaerols 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and Mead. General Grant 
Is claimed to be the esrllcBt berry grown; Qoneral 
Sherman is a superior berry, solid, good flavor, daric 
color, and of medium size. 

H. E. Hooker exhibited 8 well known varieties. 
Triomphe de Gand, Jacunda, Hooker and Wilson's, 
were very line. 

Our esteemed corrcspoadcnt, P. C. Beynolds, now 
associate editor, exhibited some fine berries orOreen's 
Prollflc, Jucundo, Metcalfs Eariy, Downer'a and 
French's Seedling. 



On coming to order, the Committee on increase of 
BubacripUon and change of name, made tbeir report in 
favor of cliBDglng the name to ■' Weilem New York 
Hortlcnltnrol Society," and tbe Increase of admission 
fee to 13.00. The recommendation on change of name 
was adopted, bat the increase of subscription voted 



The Commltlee on Budness reported for dlscoBSion 
the following qaesUons : 

First— Which are the best fonr Tarietle« of straw- 
berries for market i 

Second— Which aje the bestslxvorietieafor amateur 
cultivation t ■ 

Third— What is the best and most economical melhjd 
of cultivating the strawberry for market T 

Fourth — What is the best and most economical 
method of packing for markctF 

Fifth— What a the best remedy for the curruut 
wormf 

On tbe first two quesUone several members eiprcs^i'd 
their preference, which when summed up byTote),ivc 
the choice in tbe order named : 

Triomphe de Gand, WUsfln, Hooker, Jncunda, A|,-ri- 
cultarist, and Kosaell's Prolific 



Triomphe de Qind, 

The following resointion was offered : 

Wliereat, In view of the inconvenience of a 
strawberry requiring to be fertlllEcd for the porpcfe 
of securing productiveness, this Society deems sui-h a 
->lant unprofltabie for Uie ose of the million ; Ihere- 

self-fertiii: 
before this Society. 
The resolution was argued against on the groand 
lat there were TBrieties we coald not dispense with 
latwere not seif-tertlllzers. The rcsolaUon was init 
by a very decided vote. 

The most economical method of cultivating for mar- 
ket, was next discussed. Tbe preponderance of expe- 
rience seemed to be in favor of planting in rows frum 
feet for easy cuitivaUoD, ond also for con- 
venience In watering from « wagon when necessary. 
Keeping clean one year and letting them take core of 
themselves after that. 



Bee to report that there were only two eihibl("ri— 
Mesirs. Ellwanger A Barry and Frost ft Co., of Rnoh- 
ester, and the display of roses from each wss v-t 
Que. Id Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry's collection llu-C' 
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were 75 Tarletles of Hybrid Perpetnals, of which 
following were very nae, and ara recomraendcd for 
gtuenil culHvation, Tit: General WaBhiaKton, General 
Jutqueniinot, Alexander Fontaine, Augusta Mle. Qeant 
iti Battaili^s, Cbrlstlaa Fattner, Cardinal Patrlzzl, 
CiiHiie de Hebe, Pnrpre de Orleans, Leon deaCombatfl, 
Jiilt* Margottin, Mad. Boll, Imperatrice Eugenie. Of 
Mnis Roses there nere 15 varieUes, among whteh the 



tollO' 



■ing were very good, and are highly n 
Huly, Created Moss. Salet, Madan 
Hath, Captain John Inj-raliai 



', Created Moss. Salet, Uai 
I, Captain John Inj-raliam, Luiemhourg, 
The display of Herbaeeooa Peonlea was superb, pa 
ticularly two new seedlings, one called Fulgura— 
dt'up rose pink and very large flower; theothcr name 
Mrs. Dagge — a large and b — '''-' ~' 

good deal of atteotion. TL 

e magDiUcent and very consp 
"-'-■-" ---■- "-n H< ■■ 
^upcrba, Clias. Morel, VIolacca, Was 

Messrs. Froat & Co., exhibited a line and well 
arranged collection, composed chiefly of Hybrid, Per- 
peluaU and Hoases, but as they were placed on the 
table witboQt namea, the Commitlee are nnalile to 
d«l«rmine all the varietle*. A beautiful design in the 
form as a etar occupied the center of tlie tutile, com- 
puted of Bucb flowers aa Dlgilalis, Pelargonium, Car- 
nation, Ae,; in the center of the design was ft new 
aeodliug Petunia which in the judgment of yonr Com- 
millee, is fuily eqnal if not superior to any they hare 
jet seen. Also a yery fine leaf of Alocaeala Metallica. 
John Chablton, 
William WHsaTEit, 

JOON TURtJBU, 

Commt/fffl. 
The Committee on Fruits reported as follows; 
The Committee on Fruits resppctfully report that 
" ilors, as follows; 



they find oi 



STBA.WBKBB1ES. 

Ellwanijer & Barry, twenty-eight named yarleUea; 

H. E. Hooker, live named torietles 

H. e; Heath, two named varieties. 

J. W. Gay, one variety. 

M. Rowley, one variety. 

O. Weeks, two varieties. 

E. M. ConkHii, one variety. 

P C. Reynolds, font varleUes. 

Frost * Co., one variety. 

Worden 4 Son, one under name of Golden Seeded, 
which jour Committee regard as identicai with the 
Triouipbede Gaud. 

J. Ki;ecb, four seedlings under name. The General 
Meiide and General Sberidiiii we would eoinmciiil as 



trial, t 






ippeaniuce — quality, second rale. 
Jacob Moore exhibits a collection of seedlings 



rhlch I 



■eof e: 



, bnt especially Noa. 39 and 73, 



iry superior col' 
lection of seedllngB, nambering thirly-sii varieties, 
said to have been grown l>om Russell, fcrtilJEed bj 
Wilaon. In thia collection the parenta^ la geDeraiiy 
kept in sight, but occasionally tbere is a touch of 
Triomphe de Gand in appearance and flavor. The Nos. 
3, 5, 8, 27, and perhaps 33 and 16, aliould have further 
attention, and as this, with other collections, are f^om 
plnnla *t this the first year's fruiting, we trust 
iginators will keep them distinct, and bring 
tbem ajj^Q htforc the Assoclatlou next year. 



Enwell's Prollfiii. 
The sacdiings of Messrs. Ellwanger A Barry, nlne- 

rther trial, but 'we prefer to speak more especially of 
only one, namely, the seedling fromTrlompbedeUand, 
in one plant of which we have counted a7U berriea well 
et, as all can see, are oven and fair In size and form, 
ind of very good quality. 

We notice also the TroUope'a Victoria, occasionally 
inder the name of Golden Queen, which Is of course 

F. R. Elliott, 
J. J. Thomas 

COAHLKS W. S BELTS, 

CommilUe. 
In the discussion on the last question — a remedy for 
ha currant worm — all seemod to agree that the wiilte 
lellebore was sure, but there should bo but little 
Lppliud, aud that with a flue dredge box, the operator 
stand in;; Ui wiodward. 

, Fish said he waa In the habit of mixing it with 
slaked lime and applying It with a bellows arranged 
■ that purpose. 

Mr. H. G. Warner called the attention of the Society 
the sluji;8 that were eating the foliage of the ^rape 

A leaf waa ahovrn by Mr. Miller, of Brockport, from 
hlcb all but tlic frame work woe eaten. 
Mr. Kecch said ho had Observed It, and applied 
akcd lime aud hellebore with good success. He 
dcema this the most discouraging thing In grape cul- 

B flea beetle was also described as an enemy, and 
s said they could be caught in a tin kettle con- 
ti^niog molasses and water, by jarring tbem from the 

Other members said these bugs had been seen years 

nee, bnt generally disappeared In a eoapio of years. 

The Committee on Fruit Drying Honae rejiorted 

that they had examined Billing's Patent Fruit Drylnf 
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Hoase, and belleye it well worthy the attention of the 
pablic, particularly of fruit growers. They aldo called 
attention to an ingenious implement for cutting run- 
ners from strawberries, and recommend its trial. 

After some farther general discussion the Society 
adjourned. _ 

THE GARDEN. . 



Thb most that can be done in the garden in Aug^t, 
is to take good care of the fhiits of the spring and 
summer labors, and carry well through those yarieties 
that have not yet matured. To that end, resolutely 
keep down all weeds, allowing none, on any consider- 
ation, to go to seed. 

Pole beans and melon vines that are disposed to run 
too far, should bo pinched oS. Asparagus ought not 
to be allowed to go to seed. A portion of the fruit 
should be removed from the melon vines, so that the 
remainder may grow larger and mature sooner. Celery 
should be kept clean to promote a rapid growth, and a 
fi^quent stirring of the soil among cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, and all vegetables still growing, is of great 
benefit. 

Make the most of the tomatoes, as a liberal con- 
sumption of them will promote the health of the family. 

Turnips may be sown early in the month, the Red- 
Top-Strap-Leaf being one of the best. 

Make provision for next spring by sowing the latter 
part of the month spinach and black seed onions. They 
will afford greens for the table in April when every- 
thing green and fresh Lb so welcome. 

During the latter part of the month strawberries 
may be transplanted if you were so unfortunate as io 
neglect putting out a bed last April. If a number of 
the best varieties are wanted, set out French's, Dow- 
ner's, Wilson's, Green Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, 
Jucunda, and Russell, ripening somewhat in the order 
named. Green Prolific and Russell are pistillate varie- 
ties, and should be planted m rows, alternating with 
the Triomphe de Gand or some other good pollen pro- 
ducer, that they may be rendered fruitful. 

A moist clay loam we find best adapted to the straw- 
berry, relaioing moisture, and preserving the size of 
the berry through a dry spell. 



THE STRAWBERRY CROP OF 1867. 



The strawberry crop of 1867 has been an enormous 
one in all parts of the country, and has demonstrated 
that strawberry planting has been overdone, and that 
there has been apparently an over-production. Per- 
haps had the crop commenced ripening at the usual 
Ume, say June 10th, in this latitude, and ripened grad- 
ually, it could have been consumed at remunerative 
prices. As it was, we commenced picking for market 
on the 21st, and then the hot, dry weather, ripened 
them BO rapidly, the later varieties crowding close on 
the earlier ones, the supply was soon over-abundant, 
and prices fell to six and eight cents per box, whole- 
sale. At those prices, it was surprising how many our 
city managed to consume. But few were so poor as to 
be unable to feast on strawberries. Undoubtedly many 



a fieimily had strawberries on their table who had never 
known them there before. Tons were shipped to sur- 
rounding towns, and to New TorlL, only the finer ones 
paying to ship to the metropolis, where common once 
were a drug. 

This year's experience has taught a lesson to straw- 
berry growers, if they will but heed it. It pays to grow 
large crops of fine berries, and not otherwise. A yield 
of less than ^00 bushels per acre, of good large berries, 
was unprofitable. A yield of more than 200 busliels 
per acre, of good-sized berries, paid well, even in this 
year of low prices. The lesson is — ^plant a less area- 
prepare your ground well, make a good selection of 
varieties, and cultivate thoroughly. 

Notes on Varieties. — We picked our first ripe fruit 
from the Metcalf, (a new variety originating in West- 
em Michigan,) on the 17th. The fruit is of mediam 
size, bright scarlet, round with long neck, sweet, and 
rather productive. We judge it rather soft for shipping:, 
and are not yet prepared to g^ve it preference to Early 
Scarlet, but think it worthy of further trial. The vLot' 
is viery vigorous, and a great propagator. 

The Wilson followed in two or three days, and is tm 
well known to. require a description. Thougli mucb 
abused on account ot its acidity, it is a variety tliat we 
could not well dispense with. Drop this variety from 
our list, and strawbtrries would be beyond the rcaoli 
of the masses, or the profit of growers would be Usa. 
Our yield of this variety was about 200 bushels (-or 
acre on land that had received no previous preparation. 

French's is a good-sized, handsome berry, of gt^yl 
fiavor, moderately productive, desirable for the family, 
but too soft for shipping. 

Downer's ripens with the last named, and with the 
Wilson. Bather better fiavored than the latter, nearly 
as productive, but smaller. 

Green Prolific. We think highly of this new candi- 
date for popularity. It cornea nearer to the Wilson in 
productiveness than any with which we are acquainted 
It is a better table berry, though softer and not so wi II 
suited to distant markets. Round in shape, fair size, 
light scarlet. A pistillate easily fertilized. 

Triomphe de Gand heads the list for high flavor, yet 
its peculiar fiavor is objectionable to many. A Nt^ 
York lady of delicate taste, pronounced its flavor 
*' buggy" — an idea that had often suggested itself to 
us. On a strong, heavy soil, with high culture, it n 
quite productive, and beartf carriage weU. 

Jucunda bids fair to contest the supremacy with t^t- 
Triomphe do Gand. It averages larger, of better form, 
(conical,) similar color, (deep scarlet,) of good flayor, 
offensive to Done, and we think will prove a better 
bearer than the Triomphe. Certainly no list is cc-n: 
pletc without the Jucunda. 

Kussell. We name only on account of*its lateness 
us a taraily berry. 

Those who contemplate setting out a plantation ncr> 
Hpring, would do well to commence preparatiou:^ iiu 
mediately. Work over the ground well this fall, plow- 
ing in a good dressing of manure just before winter. 



Several horticultural items will be found in the agrl 
cultural depatment. 
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Lily tribe, either floweiB, leaves, or plants, woiad be 
appropriate decorations, especially our native ones. 
Also, Eems— which include the Osmundas, Adlan- 
tarns, Aspldlnms, Ac— the Selaglnellas, Lycopodlams, 
or Club Mosses, would also be very eflfeetive. Fuschias, 
Zonale Gteraniums, or any plants of a trailing habit, 
such for instance as Tropnolums, Petunias, Mauran- 
dius, German Ivy, or in fact any plant that can be made 
to assume an easy, graceful, pendant habit. It is really 
astonishing how much a lady of taste can really accom- 
plish in the way of floral decorations, by using a little 
judgment in the selection of plants, and even these 
need not be costly. Take for Instance a small wire 
basket and All It with such common things as Money- 
wort or Sedums, with a Petunia or Scarlet Qcranlum In 
the center ; and when properly attended to, what an 
interest it will create I Despise not any plant because 
it is common, but use judgment in Its adoption, and if 
directed by the hand of taste it will rarely lail to please. 

PINE TIMBER AND ITS CULTIVATION. 



HITMBKB TW<X 



BT D. 0. BCOFISLD, ILL. 



That pine timber may be raised from small plants to 
large trees of two and three feet in diameter within the 
space of fifty years, In quantities sufficient to supply 
the wants of the future, is a fact, too well demonstrat- 
ed to admit of doubt or cavil. 

The country lying along the Hudson river was set- 
tled about the close of the war of the Revolution, In 
1783, and Immediately following, Jhe Dutch having 
taken possession of the rich bottom lands near its 
banks many years before. The country westward for 
many miles, contained considerable quantities of pine, 
which for many years supplied the towns along the 
river, and the city of New York. About 1790, a small 
pine tree of eight inches diameter, was left to grow by 
a farmer who was clearing his land, the tree standing 
where It was an ornament rather than Incumbrance. 
It was left to grow till 1815, when It was cut, and 
measured two and a half feet In diameter ; three logs 
of twelve feet each, and one often feet, were taken from 
It, In the summer of 1854, 1 stood under a stately pine 
near the residence of Mr. Dickinson, of Bedford, N. 
Y. On asking him for a history of the tree, he refer- 
red me to his mother who was standing on the veran- 
dah, who said : " In 1813, 1 was walking in the yard and 
saw a little bush about two feet high in a leaning posi- 
tion. I stuck a stick by it and tied it upright, and that 
Is the same tree." I measured It, and it was nine feet 
In circumference, two and a half feet above the ground, 
and seventy feet high. 

There is to-day, standing In a yard In the village of 
Long Ridge, Fairfield County, Ct., a pine tree eighty 
feet high, three feet In diameter, which was a small 
tree not larger than a stove pipe, at the close of the 
Revolutionary war. 

These facts speak for themselves. They are acciden- 
tal demonstrations of the practicability and utility of 
"aising pine forests, any reasoning to the contrary not- 



withstanding. If it be urged that these were isolated 
cases, and would not admit of general application, we 
reply that It comprises a period nearly within a half 
century in difi'erent sections of the country; with nearly 
the same results. The testimony is valid. I live on 
and own ground, which was bare prairie in 1856, where 
the plow had never broken the soil. In 1857, 1 sei jnLe 
plants one foot high from the grounds of the late Wil- 
liam Reed, of EUztebethtown, N. J., some of which arc 
now more than twenty feet Inhight, and measure more 
than one and a half feet In circumference. It. 
1858, 1 Imported a large quantity of several variLties 
of pine and spruce, which I set In belts and clugters 
around and through my grounds, which has literally 
changed the winter climate of my prairie home from 
the severity of an open exposure to a quiet forest pro- 
tection with a £Edr prospect that the next generation 
will ei\joy an abundance of pine lumber. Of the dif- 
ferent varieties of pine that I cultivate, I regard the 
Weymouth ptne the most rapid in gpx>wth and hidit, 
and equal to any other in size of trunk. The Scotch 
pine is remarkably strong and vigorous, and next in 
value to Weymouth. The. prairie soil is well adapted 
to the growth of pine and spruce, and with the facili- 
ties now afibrded for obtaining plants, no farmer is 
excusable who lives In a prairie country, for neglecting 
to plant belts of pine or other evergreens. 

In my next, I will treat of the method of cult i rating 
the pine, and the most valuable varieties of decidaous 
trees, and method of forest growing. 

CUBB FOB THB CUBCULIO IN PLUMS.— The TTt-t 

Branch, (Wllllamsport, Pa.,), Bulletin^ says:— "Mr. 
Evenden, the well known gardener of this city, sayg 
the following has been tested, and found to be a sure 
preventive of the attack of the curculio on plum trees. 
It Is simple and easily tried. Take a quantity of com 
cobs, with a wire around terminating In a hook at the 
end of the cobs ; then dip them Into gas tar until thej 
are well saturated. Hang a dozen or more on the tree, 
In different parts, and no curculio will disturb the tree. 
Try It" ^ 

Budding Roses. — ^In budding, select strong, healthy 
shoots, and let the buds to be used for the inoculatioL 
be a little In advance of the stock. Works on roses 
mostly still keep up the recommendation originally 
copied from English works to "take out the wood' 
from the bud, but no American operator does It >Lir.y 
persons use the Manettl stock to bud roses on — and it 
is recommended to " bud them as low" as possible. It 
Is better to bud them a few inches above the gronnd— 
for the Manettl will throw up suckers, which if left, 
will kill the rose» and they are better detached when wc 
can see a little stem. When people will have new rost^ 
at the lowest price — or where much wood Is desired 
tor propagating purposes, or where extr« fine ilower« 
of weak growing kinds are desired, budding on the 
Manettl Is all very well— but it Is all very bad to us^e 
the Manettl for the general public. Practically tht< 
bed of choice grafted roses become all stocks in a h^ 
years. — Qurdetur'a JfonifUy, 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. 7. 



" How nice these cherries are I It seems as though 
I bad never realized before the value of a few choice 
fruit trees upon a place ; the reason for this, is per- 
haps, that the children are older, and seem to enjoy 
them so much ; and another that there were so few 
worms in them ; and then I have In my cellar cupboard 
two dozen bottles full of the red, tempting luxury— 
the sight of which is pleasant to the eyes. The fact is 
we have had cherries to eat, cherries for breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea — cherries for company— cherries to bottle, 
and cherries to give away— but none to sell— we have 
only three trees you must know. 

" I often wonder why people do not plant trees more 
around their houses and farms, and especially fruit 
trees, and sometimes I ask Tom. how it is. The rea- 
son is, he says, that people imagine they won^t stay 
long in their present homes, and therefore will not feel 
the benefit, and do not believe in planting that others 
may reap. Now, this is very selfish, if it is so ; but I 
do not believe it, and such people might consider that 
tlie property being improved by the addition of choice 
fruit trees, would sell to better advantage if they 
should ever wish to dispose of the property. I am just 
now sitting with my two children under the cherry 
tree that shades our back door so nicely. I have a 
swing suspended from one of its stong arms— « pleasant 
little contrivance of my own, merely an old chair with 
tiie back sawn off, the remainder inverted, and ropes 
tied to the four legs and fastened to the tree. It makes 
a nice safe swing for young children ; a baby will amuse 
itself for sometime In it, my little girl and her doll 
arc sitting in it now while I am hulling this tub full 
of peas— yes, a tub fhll of peas, not for one meal — but I 
am going to bottle them. Tom. thinks it a useless, 
extravagant experiment, but I think otherwise, for I 
know that for several winters my neighbors have had 
peas and com bottled, just as we dofhiit, with the ex- 
ception of sugar, and lam unwilling to be behind any 
of them, and although it is a good deal of trouble to 
bnll them and afterwards to boil them— yet I am con- 
fident that when Tom. and so^e of his friends sit down 
at Christmas time to a meal of duck and green peas— 
his beaming countenance and pleasant acknowledg- 
ments will amply repay me for any extra trouble this 
beautiful day under the cherry tree." 

AUNT BOSA. 

WHAT A GOOD WIFE IS WORTH. 

A Kentucky fiirmer furnishes the following evidence 
of the money value of a wife. The companionship of 
such a wife was even more precious than her Industry 
and economy : 

"I have been farming twenty-two years. The first 
four years I was unmarried. I began farming with 
2.V3 acres, in the Blue Grass region. I handled cattle, 



hogs, sheep and horses— principally the two first 
named — and lived, 1 thought, tolerably economical, 
spent none of the money for tobacco in any way ; never 
betting a cent or dissipating in any way, and yet at the 
end of the four years I had made little or no clear 
money. I then married a young lady eighteen years 
of age — one who never had done any housework or 
work of any Idnd, except making a portion of her own 
clothes. She had never made a shirt, drawers, pants or 
waistcoat, or even sewed a stitch on a coat, and yet 
before we had been married a year, she had made for 
me every one of the articles of clothing named, and 
knit numbers of pairs of socks for me— yes, and mend- 
ed divers articles for me, not excepting an old hat or 
two. She had also made butter, sold eggs, chickens, 
and other fowls, and vegetables, to the amount of 
near |600 in cash, at the end of the year; whereas, 
during the four years that I was single, I never had 
sold five cents worth ; besides making me purely hap- 
py and contented with and at my own home. And as 
to making money, we have made money clear of ex- 
penses 'every year since we were married, In everything 
that we have undertaken on the farm, and she has made 
from $850 to $500 every year except one, during the 
time selling butter, eggs, and marketing of different 
kinds. My yearly expenses for fine clothing, Acf 
before I was married, were more than my yearly 
expenses were after I was married combined with the 
expenses of my wife and children, and our farm has 
increased f^om 250 to 650 acres ; and I believe that if I 
had not married i{ would have increased but little, if 
any, and I have never been absent from home six 
nights when my wife was at our home, since we were 
married, and her cheeks kiss as sweetly to me as they 
did the morning after I was married." 



Queen Viotobia's Cookiko Arbangements.— To 
get Queen Victorians meals ready it requires one chief 
cook, three master cooks, three yeomen of the kitchen, 
two roasting cooks and four apprentices. There are 
also two larders and stores, a storekeeper, two green 
ofllce men, three kitchen maids, and two men to super- 
intend steam apparatus. The salary of the chief cook 
is about $8,500 a year, that of the two master cooks 
one half that sum. The salaries of the others vary 
from three dollars a week to $1,050 a year. The chlefk 
of the kitchen dine in state every day at three o^ clock, 
the chair being taken by Her Majesty^s chief cook, or 
in his absence by the senior master cook. 

What abb the Proper Duties of a Farmer's 
Wife ? — Answer — " She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness." 
Prov. xxxi. 37. It would be useless to add more, ex- 
cept that it applies equally well to all wives. 

The individual who would attempt to judge of the 
government by the men at the head of afiOiirs, and not 
by the women who sway those men, would fall into the 
same error as he who judges of a machine by its or 
ward ftcUoD, and not by its secret springs. 
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BLA.CKBBRBT WiNB.— Jf«««ra. JEa»..— -In answer to an 
Inquiry for the ** best and most economical method of 
making wine/' I will g^ye my modtu operandi. After 
many outside attempts I have settled on the following 
method. First, secure good berries, good kegs or 
casks, and good Havana sugar. The berries should 
not be green nor frosted, but perfectly ripe. The kegs 
must be perfectly clean. A good way is to wash with 
boiling water and common soda. Extract the juice by 
pressing in a cider press, or even a cheese press ; but 
do not run the berries through the apple crusher, as 
that breaks many seeds and gives a bad flavor to the 
wine. After expressing the juice, strain through a 
cloth strainer ; add to every quart of juice three pounds 
of sugar, and water sufficient to make one gallon, 
total. Add no less than three pounds of sugar, other- 
wise the wine will grow acid. Place your mixture in 
a kettle, and bring to a boil ; skim as soon as it 
boils, then allow it to cool, and fill your kegs about 
two-thirds full, and keep in a moderately cool ^lace — 
a shed or open room. Place a loose cloth over the 
bung, and allow it to ferment. After fermenting four 
or five days, All the kegs with fresh made liquor, and 
«]low it to ferment as long as it will ; then bung tight, 
and the last of .November remove to the cellar. Rack 
off in March ; have your spigot two inches above the 
chime, so as not to disturb the sediment. Rinse out 
your kegs in boiling water, and return the wine. Then 
let it stand until about June, and bottle in dark wine 
bottles. I have used five, ten, and forty gallon casks, 
and think five gallon casks far preierable. Filling the 
casks only part fnll, and allowing to ferment, then fill- 
ing up and allowing a secoud fermentation, makes 
wine livelier, and it is ready tor use much sooner. 
Wine, by this process, has at the age of one year, the 
appearance in all respects of four-year old wine. — 
E. F.f Harmony^ Me. 

English Receipt for- Pickling Walnuts.— About 
the latter part of July, or just before the stone of the 
walnut commences to harden or get tough, procure as 
many nuts as desired ; while freshly gathered, pierce 
through and through several times with a darning 
needle. When this is done, place in a crock and throw 
over them a rather strong brine, and allow them to 
remain four or five days, at the end of which time set 
to drain for some hours, afterwards spreading and ex- 
X)oeing to the sun till black, which will take about a 
day. Pickle in the ordinary way, flavoring the vinegar 
very highly with ground cloves, alsplce, and archoves. 
The juice from this pickle is an excellent addition to 
gravy, and after the pickle is all used, the remainder 
may be boiled, more spice added if desired, and bottled 
for use, and in this way makes an excellent catsup for 
fish, &c. Butternuts have been recommended as a 
substitute for walnuts where the latter cannot be readily 
obtained. 

•* C. Whitney" wishes to know If any of our readers 

can intorm her how to perfume — soap. We give 

a receipt for Windsor, which is considered by many as 

(referable to any other. Slice good white soap as thin 



aa possible, melt It gently on the Are, and scent it 
with oil of carraway. If convenient, oil of rosemanr 
may be added, and oil of hivcnder, in proportion of one 
and a half each to six parts of the oil of carraway ; 
the oil of carraway would be sufllcient for ordinary 
use. 

Soap may be made to swim by beating it well while 
melted. Pink colored soap may be made by mixing: .a 
small portion of vermilion in one part of the 6oai>, 
afterwards mixing with thjs whole, but not 8tirrin<; it 
much, which will give it a marbled appearance ; ver- 
milion will make It red ; blue Is made by using ultra- 
marine. To make the soap all one color, of course 
requires only that the coloring matter should be well 
mixed in the whole. When ready It should be poured 
into a frame, or small drawer, and when firm may be cat 
into squares to harden for use. 

Eggs. — ^A lady advises our readers to reserve a good 
share of eggs for winter use. Do not take them to 
market now while they are cheap, but preserve tLem 
in the following way, and sell what you do not want 
at a later day when they will bring more. Immerse 
ten or a dozen at a time, as they are brought from the 
barn in boiling water. Place them in a small basket, aU 
thrust it into the boiler, counting ten or fifteen as 
fast as possible, and whip out immediately, proceed- 
ing thus till all are done. Place In a good basket, and 
set in a cool, dry cellar; they will keep all the tl&t 
round fresh and good, or for home use dip in warm 
lard, thus sealing the shell Inside and out. The lard 
should not be boiling, as it will crack the egg. Lurd 
boils at a much higher temperature than water. 

Solon Robinson Pop Corn Pudding. — One pint of 
corn when popped, maldng 8 quarts of com, grind in 
mill, and let it soak two hours in plenty of sw^-et 
milk. 

Quick Gingeb Bbbb.— To a pall of water add two 
ounces of ginger, one pint of molasses, and a gill of 
good yeast In two hours it is fit for use. 

Lbmon Bbbb.— To a gallon of water add a sliced 
lemon, a spoonful of ginger, a half pint of yeast, and 
sugar enough to make it quite sweet. 

Potato Tbast.— Scald enough flour with a quart of 
hot water so as to make a thin batter ; when lukewarm, 
add four boiled potatoes, mashed, and a gill of yeaht. 

Tomatoes, with meal^^w, should be sliced up in 
vinegar, salt and pepper, like cucumbers. For tea, u^« 
sweet cream and sugar : they are almost as good as 
strawberries. 

Sweet Qbeen Tomato Pioklbs.— Peel and slice twc 
gallons of green tomatoes, five tablespoonsful of groii! d 
mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two tableiioo:;<:- 
ful of ground pepper, two tablespoonsful of groiv.d 
cinnamon, one tablespoonfUl of cloves, one pound i-^f , 
brown sugar, three quarts of vinegar. Boll all togetbi : 
until quite done. If one choose, they inay use one 
spoonftil ground and a portion of cinnamon bark. A 
little celery tops give a fine flavor. These are excel- 
lent. 

We are decidedly down on women milking cows at 
any time, busy or not busy.— «^ef»ny and 2^. 
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FAIRS FOR 1867. 



American Pomologloal Soo'y * -St Louis Sept 11-14 

California ^pt 1^14 

(tii:i«la Kingston Sept 08 

Ilinols Quincy. Bept 2S-«0 

Iii.liiina Terra Hsuto St 8(M>e. 6 

Iowa CUnton Sept 24-2T 

Kmsas Lawrence Sept 84 

M »ry land Baltimore Oct 2J-81 

M.i-'[^achu8ett« 

Minnesota Rochester Oct 1-4 

Mi-M)uri St Lonls Oct 7-ia 

M oh ijfan Detroit .* Sept 10-18 

!fational Horse Ffclr Sprincfleld Aug. 27-29 

N. vv England Fair myldenoe Sept 8. 

Ni w Hampshire Kashna Sept 10-12 

New York BuflUd Oct I 

Oiiio Dayton Sept 28-86 

( )ri's:en " 

IViinsylvanla Norrlstown 

W i sconsln Madison Sept 28-27 

Vermont Brattleboro .Sept 10-18 

Ooiuity. 

HEW YOBK. 

Cattaraugna Little VaUey Sept 11-18 

C.avii>ra Sept 17-19 

M'.mt)e Rochester Sept 25-28 

Omida Rome Sept 24-27 

Oniario Sept 24^-26 

Ot *.>fo Cooperstown Oct 1-8. 

Su t!. .Ik Blverhead 

Wucjliiagton Sept 10-12 

ILLINOIS. 

B«K)ne 

Biirvau Princeton Sept 17-19 

Champaign Oct- 1-* 

I)v Kalb;. DeKalb Sept 25-28 

KuUon Canton Oct 8-11 

Guene Carrolton Oct 15-18 

lI.iKlcrson BriggSTlUe Oct IWl 

L.iko Sept 24-26 

I^ivUlo Ottawa Oct 8-11 

M u'oupln. CarllnsvlUe Oct 15-18 

SkL.an Bloomlngton Sept 8-6 

M „ii8<)n Edwardsville Sept 8 

Mirshall Henry Sept 10-18 

M.mr MUlersbnrg Sept 24-26 

T.ucweil Fremont Sept 25-27 

Vuutn ' Jonesboro Sept 18-20 

^uodford Versailles Aug. 15-19 

IOWA. 

C^Mlar Tipton Sept 17-19 

a.hir Valley Cedar Falls Oct 15-17 

JitlVrwn..: Fairfield Oct 9-11 

j(,iK« Anomosa Sept 25-27 

Kossuth Algona Sept 25 

{icott Davenport Sept 9 

MISSOUBL . 

Bnone Columbua Sfrpt 80-08 

Kamltilph Sept 24 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Khvxx Ha'ftrhlll Sept -24, 26 

Mi.l.ilesex Concord Oct 8,4 

Mi Ullcmjx North Lowell .Sept 26, 27 

M i.Mle»ex South Framlngham Sept 17, 18 

W urceater Worcester Sept 19, 20 

'VV orce 8 tor West Barre Sept 26, 27 

Worcester North Fltchburg Sept 24, 25 

Worcester South Sturbridge Oct 8 

Worcester Southeast Mllford Sept 94, 85 

Hunpshire Northampton Oct 8, 4 

II viinshlre Amherst Sept 24, 96 

Hi. bland Mlddleficld Sept 12,18 

llunpden Springfield ^^^'^ i» ? 

HiniLKlenEaat Palmer, ^^ ®» •. ^ 

Franklin Greenfield Sopt 26,87 

Berkshire PitUfleld P^^'- ^"^ «* 

II (J uaa tonic . . . .* Great Barrlngton Sept 25, 86 

ll.osac Valley North Adams Sept, 17, 18 

Norfolk Dedham Sept 19, 20 

lirMol Taunton 9^Kh} ^ 

Bristol Center Myrick's Sept 19,90 

Plymouth Brldgewater Sept 26. 27 

Ikiriirttable Barnstable Oct 8, 9 

N.uititcker Nantucket Sept 25, 26 

^orUiA's Vineyard WestTlsbory Oct 10, 16 



OHIO. 

Ashtabula Jefferson 

Athens Athens 

Belmont St Clalrrllltf . 

Champaign Urbana 

Clarke Springfield. . 

Clermont Boston 

Clinton Wilmington . 

Cuyahoga Newburg. . . . 

Defiance Defljuice . . . . 

Erie Sandusky . . . 

Franklin Columbus . . . 

Pulton Ottokee 

Geauga Burton 

Geauga, (Free) Claridon 

Green Xenia 

Guernsey Cambridge. 



Oct 9-11 
Oct 8, 4 
.Sept 25-87 
Oct 1-4 
Sept 10-18 
Sept 17-20 
Sept 18-20 
Oct 8-11 

octi5, ir 

Oct 1-4 

8«pt 10-18 
Sept. 25-27 
Sept 18-20 
Sept 25-96 
Sept 4-6 
Oct 1, 8 



Hamilton Carthage Sept8-6i 

Hancock Flndlay Oct 8-5 

Harrison Cadiz Oct 2-4 

Huron Norwalk Oct 2-4 

Jackson Jackson Oct 8-4 

Lake. Palnesvllle Oct 2-4 

Lawrence Ironton Sept 25-27 

Lorain Elyria Oct 1-4 

Lucas Toledo Oct 2-4 

Madison London Sept 18-80 

Marion Marion Oct 1-4 

Medina Medina Oct 2-4 

Miami Troy Oct 2-5 

Morgan McConnellsvllle Oct 1-8 

Morrow Mt Gilead ...: Oct 2-4 

Portage Rayenna Oct 1-8 

Preble Eaton Sopt 17-90 

Putnam Ottawa Oct 2-4 

Richland Mansfield Oct 2-4 

Seneca Tiflin Oct 9.-18 

Sandusky Fremont Oct 2-4 

Stark Canton Oct 1-4 

Trumbull Warren Sept 17-19 

Tuscarawas Canal Doyer Sept 25-87 

Union Marysville Oct 9-11 

Van Wert Van Wert Oct 8-5 

Warren Lebanon Sept 11-18 

Wayne Wooster Oct 9-11 

Wyandotte Upper Sandusky Oct 1-8 

KENTUCKY. 
South Kentaoky % Glasgow Oct 1-4 



Deatlk of Mr. Kendall. 



RiOHABD C. EsHDALL died on tbe morniDg of Jnly 
2d, of dropsy of the heart, at Acto, N. J., aged 51 years. 

We regret to announce, as we do above, the death of 
onr esteemed correspondent^ so widely and favorably 
known to our readers as •* Cosmo," "Bueno," "Vic- 
tor," &c Mr. K. was a great traveler, and acquired a 
large experience in agricultural knowledge, and few 
men have worked harder to elevate the agriculture of 
this his adopted country. 



** Thb Small Fbuit Cultubist," by Andrew 8. Ful- 
ler, practical horticulturist, Ridgewood, N. T., is a 
beautifully illustrated and practical work, containing 
Information for the prDfesslonal cultivator and the 
amateur, and supplies a want long lelt by those intere- 
ested in small fruit culture. Mr. F, has had large 
experience in this branch of horticulture, and tbe work 
before us is full of concise information adapted to the 
wants of the million. 

" Chbmist&t or thb Fabm and thb Sea," with 
other &miliar chemical essays, by James R. Nichols, 
M. D., editor of the " Boston Journal of Chemistry," 
member of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. . 
This is a work that every fiumer should " read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest," to bis profit and advano6 
in scientific knowledge. Pablisbed by A. Williams & 
Co., Boston. Price $L25. 
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Notes on ttue UTeatlier from Jnne 15, to July 

16, 1867. 

Another pleasant half of Jnne, but rather warm. 
The mean of it is 71.6©, or 2.5 « above the general 
average, 69.1 © . The last day of the half was 79 © , and 
at noon, 88©. Two other days of the last half gave 
85 © at noon, and two others 84 © . The coldest morn- 
ing was 60©, on the 19th, and the warmest morning 
was y5 © on the 25th. The mean of the month was 
69.7©, Ijeing 8.4© above the average, 66.3. The hottest 
Jmie was 71.9©, in 1854, and the coldest June, 59.6©, 
in 1839. 

The rain of this half was L04 inch, and of the month, 
1.40, a small quantity. 

The barometer gives nearly the average, 29.50 inches. 

In 1859 we had a cold June, and on the 5th and 11th, 
destructive frosts, killing fields of wheat to some ex- 
tent, and many other vegetables. But this year the 
last half has advanced vegetation greatly— wheat com- 
ing to maturity last Strawberries, raised here, have 
abounded frt)m the 22d, and been relatively cheap, and 
In some cases very cheap from their abundance. The 
earth became dry at the last of the month, as little 
rain had fallen for ten days. Prospect* are fine for the 
coming harvest. 

July has been so far, cooler in proportion than the 
last half month. The hottest noon was only 85 © , on 
the 8d, which was also the hottest day, 76.3 © . The 
coldest morning, 56 ? , on the 9th, and the coldest day 
also, 56.7 © . The mean of the half was 68.1 = , which 
is 2.2® below the general average, 70.3©. The heat 
was 82 © at noon, on the 4th and 11th, and 83 = on the 
15th. Though below the average, vegetation has rap- 
idly advanced; the feared drouth has not come, as 
abundant rains have given us 2.49 inches of water, ex- 
ceeding the average. The wheat harvest begins at the 
close of this half, and will soon become general, with 
Tcry fair promise of rich crops. 

Barometer just below the average. General health 
prevails. The wheat of the South is already harvested, 
and the produce very abundant. In the condition of 
the country this is a great blessing, and calls for devout 
gratitude. 

New York— Hop Pro»pect», &c. 

Messrs. Eds.:— After a week's ride through the val- 
ley of the Genesee, in Livingston, Wyoming, and 
Allegany counties. Inspecting the hop yard! with 
especial reference to the action of vermin and other 
enemies of this plant, I am happy to be able to report 
favorably ot the prospects of the coming crop. The 
vine looks healthy and vigorous. The season has been 
fevorable, so far. The month of June produced a 
rapid growth, and up to this date, July 20th, in which 
the aphis usually makes its appearance, has been pro- 
pitious. The days have not been excessively warm, 
and the cool nights and frequent rains have kept the 
vermin in check. They have done no damage yet, and 
'^o not seem to increase rapidly. The cool weather has 

een as fortunate for the hop planters as the "^heat 



growers, in ripening the crops, and the ^^reaent indi- 
cations are that we shall receive large crops. There 
are only six weeks yet to the hop harvest, and while it 
is not best to be expecting any great calamity to b€- 
fall the crop during this time, the wise planter will 
note the first symptoms of disorder, and apply t^e 
most approved remedies, rather than fold his hands 
and give up the crop as lost. The demand for hope i» 
fast increasing, and if we have a crop good both in 
quality and quantity, it will all be wanted at good 
prices. There are not many more acres of bearing 
hops this year than last in the State of New York, 
because so many of the long poled yards have been 
destroyed by early cutting, and loss of sap from the 
roots. The hop acreage has meantime been greatly 
augmented at the West, especially in^ Wisconsin and 

Iowa. 

As the picking season approaches it will not be amiss 
to caution the planter to have his hops picked clean 
and whole. Baskets that hold five or six bushels are 
better to pick in than boxes or frames with sacking 
bottoms. Unpealed osier willow baskets are strong, 
light, durable, and easily moved along under the twine, 
and thus the crop may be harvested without cuttinij 
off any of the vines. 

See that the ventilation of the kiln is good. A large 
volume of air should pass from the bottom of the fur- 
nace room through the thin, open carpet, or floor 
cloth, and out of the ventilator at the top, which 
should be five or six feet square. The floor cloti 
should rest on slats only one-fourth of an inch in width 
where it touches the carpet, and the hops should 
neither be stirred up nor turned during the process of 
drying, as, if the ventilation is good, it is not only un- 
necessary labor, but breaks and damages the bops to 
no purpose. The carpet should be seven or eight feet 
above the pipes. A fine light green, or straw colored 
hop, is always saleable, and the care necessary to insure 
such a fancy article always pays for Itself with interest 

Farmers report that the hay crop was never so lar£:e, 
and that wheat is now being harvested, and gives 
prospect of a very large yield, the berry being plump, 
heads well filled, and will give better results than for 

years past. — F. W. C. 

HVesterii New York* 

Haying Is through In this section and the yield gea- 
erally satisfectory to fia^rmers. We are now (July 2:V 
in the midst of the wheat harvest, which from all pre- 
sent appearances promises to be the best in this section 
for many years. Winter wheat has escaped all the iUc 
it is heir to, and ripens up magnificently. The DkLl 
variety gives great satisfaction. It Is pluinp, white and 
prolific, and is equal to any in quality. Our farnun? 
will sow largely this year of winter wheat. Corn is 
progressing finely, and promises well. Fruit proraitt s 
well. The husbandman has cause of thankfalne^^s to 
the GiVer of all good, for the blessings of peace and 
plenty. 

Maine Items* 

EvHBTTHiNO pertaining to fiirmlng is progrcssh;,- 
favorably. The spring was very backward, but tLr 
splendid weather for the past four weeks has alni^r. 
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made up for it Tegetatlon is pushing forward rap- 
idly. The fruit (apple) crop will be light The hay 
crop, heayler than for years. Most fanners will have 
commenced by Jnly 10. Other crops are looking well. 
Hoeing most finished at this writing. Strawberries 
ripe and plenty at 15 cents a qnart. Produce niarket 
dull. Potatoes, old, 40 and 50 cents ; butter, 18 and 20 
cents ; eggs, 18 cents ; spring lambs, $3.50 to $8 each. 
Beef, 10 to 14 cents ; veal, 8 cents ; wool, 80 and 86 
cents. Stock well up; cows, 185 to $50; working 
oxen, 6 feet 2, to 6 inches, $160 to $220 a pair. The 
tont caterpillar has not committed so much destruc- 
tion in the State as last year. The State Agricultural 
College is progressing. Buildings are being erected 
on the &rm at Orono, and some blooded stock pur- 
chased. It is expected to go into practical operation 
by next autumn.— &. E. J5L, Be^ast^ JUe., July 8. 



Neiir Jersey* 

Our Rahway correspondent writes : 

As regards the growing crops, in the first place the 
weather had been un&vorable since the 10th of May, 
having rained ftilly one-third of the time, consequently 
corn planting was rather uncertain and a great many 
fields intended to be planted with that grain lay idle, 
and unless we haye different weather, it will be impos- 
sible to sow them ev^n with buckwheat Oats look 
very fine, having been sown early in April. Potatoes, 
when planted on high ground, could not look better. 
Wheat %nd rye rather a large growth of straw, but 
seems well headed, and with favorable weather to 
ripen and harvest, it will be an abundant crop. The 
prospect of the hay crop is good, many fields being 
now lodged, and if fortune should favor us so that we 
are enabled to get it housed in good condition, we shall 
probably not get $50 and $60 per ton next 4>niig ^ 
many did this. 

*' G. W. T.," New Brunswick, writes : 

Hay and grain are good in this section. Heavy rains 
of first and middle of June considerably damaged com 
and early potatoes, lying on the heavy grounds so long 
as to rot Rust has not affected the wheat as much as 
was feared from the heavy rains of June. The oat crop 
looks to be very heavy. Late potatoes, do not look 
well, but (July 10th) begins to look better. 



Tennessee. 

«« A. H. v.," Warren County, Tenn., writes: 
The wheat crop in this StaVe is all safe, and is the 
best for some years. Oats a ftdl average. Com, cot- 
ton, and all spring crops, promise well. This part of 
Tennessee is comparatively thinly settled. Lands low, 
and large quantities being offered for sale. Winters 
mild, country very healthy. Citizens quiet and orderly, 
and not only willing, but anxious to have Northern 
men come and settle among them. 



Front Illinois. 

"L. J. A." writes us from Adams County: 
Crops are good, wheat has never been better for the 
last twenty years. 
** J. B.," McLean County, June 25, says : 



The past two weeks we have had fine weather for 
com crops. The 28d inst, the thermometer indicated 
96 o in the shade, which I believe has been the warm- 
est of the season. Wheat crops look fine generally. 



West Tlrfflnla. 

Our correspondent at Wardensville, Hardy County, 
June 28, says : 

We had a severe drouth and a heavy freshet last year 
in this section— a cold winter, and a cold, wet; and 
backward spring. Wheat so fiir looks well ; also com, 
rye, oats, and grass. 

Rekabks.— We should be glad to receive from our 
agents and correspondents, facts in regard to the aver- 
age, yield of the crops, notes on the weather, matters 
of local agriculture, Ac, from the different sections 
of the country, for publication under this head. Will 
our friends favor us with these items on or before the 
18th of each month. Several have been received just 
too late for insertion, and are consequently out of 
date.— Eds. 

Tbacy Female Institute.— This is one of the oldest 
institutions in our city. It enjoys a well earned repu- 
tation for rare success in the intellectual, moral, social 
and physical training of young ladies, and to an exten- 
sive and well balanced course of study there has been 
added the past year, the subject of Floriculture, and 
to the Art Course, the department of Topographical 
Drawing— the two latter under the direction of Wil- 
liam Webster, the well known landscape gardener — 
the extracts from whose lectures as published in this 
paper, are now attracting so much attention. The in- 
stmctors and accommodations are of the best class, 
and the charges n^oderate. For notice of commence- 
ment of the ensuing year at this institution, we refer 
our readers to page 264. 

We desire to call the attention of nurserymen and 
all those who may have for sale superior plants, fiow- 
ers, or seeds, to Mr. Webster's advertisement in 
another colunm. 

Fine Strawbebsies.— J. O. Weeks, of West Webster, 
will please accept our thanks for some extra fine 
specimens of the Jucunda strawberry. They were of 
very fine flavGir, and large in berry, taking but few to 
fill a quart, and in our estimation stands second best 
to Triomphe de Qand. Also for some fine specimens 
of the Franconia raspberry. 

Received from J. C. Cox & Co., Osbom, O., Cata- 
logue and Price List of thoroughbred stock, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, poultry, &c Mr. C. is a well known 
breeder of choice stock, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that all orders sent to this firm will be faithftilly > 

*^®^ 

Fabmbb for 1866.— Bound volumes of The Ambri- 
OAir Farmer for 1866, with index complete, will be sent 
postpaid, for $1.25* 
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THB MARKBTS. 



BooHXSTU Jnlf 84. 1867. 

FLO ITR— White wheat, |18.00®1«.W. Red, tl4.50<a$16.00. 

GR A IN -White wheat, 280(^00c Ked, 285(^2d0o. Cora, 100 
(^l05c. Barlcv, |1(^|1.10. Kje, 180a 

H(.)PS— 4;)R»')5c. 

WOOL— .S.m40c 

HAY— »l<t@*17. 

PKOVISIDNS— Lard, 18X(^14c Batter, 18@20a Esrcrs, 24c, 
Cheese, 10(^16c. PoUtoea, 5o(^65c Dried apples, T>^((^Sc. 



Neir York Markets. 

BKPORTCD KXPBK8SLT rOR TIU AUXSIOAJf FABMKB, BT S. BDWABDt 
TODD, OF THB NBW TOBK TIMB8. 

New Yobk, July 22. 

BEEVES— Since my lost report for Thb Ajcbbioan Fabmxb, 
the prices for beef cattle have declined from ^c^lo. per 0)., net 
weight In my last report, the highest price for extra beef cattle 
was 19c. 9 lb., net weight But te-day ITXc is the top of the 
market fVir sach bullocks. The general prices range from 14c.® 
16c. f) lb., net weight, the purchaser receiving the rough tallow 
and hides gratuitously. The poorest lots were sold for 12c(^18c 
|) 0)., net weight The number of beef cattle received at all the 
yards^or the weekly supply, the past week, is 4,71ft. The cattle 
markst is declining. The demand Is fiiirfor smooth steers; but 
dealers are required to parley long to get high prices, even for 
good cattle. Poor ones very slow, at low rates. 

MILCH COWS— There is but little done in the line of selling 
milch cows. Only 68 were received the past week, at all the 
yards. The prices at which milch cows are sold, range from $40 
to flSO 9 head. Very few, however, bring more than $70 each. 
The general selling price seems to be from $60 to $76 per bead. 
If a really good cow is offered fbr sale, milkmen take her quickly. 
Two or three fine looking cows were offered for sale ; bat it was 
diflicttlt to ascertain the real price received for them, as such 
cows usually remain in the market several days before a pur- 
chaser can be found. Then, when the sale is really made, no one 
is interested in communicating the f^ts to reporters when they 
return to the markets. 

CALVES-^The best calves will sell readily at 18c 9 lb., live 
gross weight As a general rule, however, the good and the 
poor are all sold at one price— say about 8c.(3^10o. f) lb. When 
the best are separated fh>m the common lots, and the poorest 
placed together, the latter will not bring more than 6c.@^8o. ^ 
lb. At this season of the year, the number of **■ grasses'^ is un- 
usually large. As these animals are unfit to slaughter, they cause 
a dull market, while fat calves sell readily, at paying prices. The 
number received at all the yards for the weekly supply is 9,082 
head. 

BHEEP AND LAMBS— A good degree of activity has pre- 
vailed at all the sheep yards, since my last report The number 
of sheep and lambs received for the weekly supply at all the 
yards, is 27,587, which number is several thousand more than 
the average weekly receipts during the year. The supply of 
sheep and Iambs is folly equal to the reqolrementp of the trade. 
Sheep sell for 4c(^7a %) lb., live weight A small numb«r may 
have brought 7^c. ^ lb. Most «f the sheep are too poor to 
slaughter. Lambs of the best quality sell for 10c®18>r& 9 ^-i 
live weight, but they are required to be first-rate to command 
those prices. Most of the sheep are sold at 6c(^6c. ^ SD., live 
weight The heavy receipts for the weekly supply have tended 
to glut the market But there is a determination to keep up 
prices, at all hazards. Hundreds of poor sheep are sold at lower 
prices than any herewith quoted. When a sheep broker receives 
a drove of miserable culls he disposes of them as soon as possible, 
and it is difficult to ascertain the real price obtained for such In- 
ferior animals, flrom either Imjer or seller, M they will not give 
the correct figures. 

SWINE— The receipte at the hog yards have been uniformly 

eavy, every week. The number last week waa 16,571. Tha 
Mk previous, 14,610. They an all aold soon after fhey rweb tlie 



city, at some price. To-day the books at the market on Fortieth 
street, showed the heavy receipt of 18,431 for the present wock. 
Western corn-fed hogs were selling at $7.68 ^ 100 lbs., lire 
weight and $7.6S ^ 100 lbs. for dressed carcasses. The market 
is fair at the abov» raU-a. 

OUAIN — Prices have fluctuated alarmingly since ray la.Ht re- 
port, but to-day the demand for good grain is moderate. Thn 
vast quantities of wheat shipped fh>m California, and the chi«<>r- 
ing promise of a heavy crop of this cereal at home, indntvs 
speculators to entertain the apprehension that prices will go 
still lower, rather than any higher. The following is a fair qiK»- 
tation for wheat to-day« To morrow it may be much less. We 
quote : 

Michigan amber, ^ bushel, $2.70 ; No. 2 spring wheat ^ bc-h.. 
$2.16^12.26; New Jersey amber, $2.76<t^$2.S0. I saw good lore 
selling last week, in New Jersey, just threshed, choice Mediu-r- 
rancan, for $8.00 per bushel On the ISth inst I was rusticstilng 
near Tom s Biver, New Jersey, on the boautifhl and prodoctlT« 
fkrm of Messrs. J. O. Oowdy, who were then threshing and 
cleaning their crop of winter Mediterranean wheat, and the 
price there was $8 per bushel. But every kernel was well ma- 
tured and fit fo seed. Com has been much more abundant end 
depressed in prices. The demand has been moderate. SaU>8 
have been reported since our last of 34,000 bushels, at $1.02^^1. 
07X for poor to handsome new mixed Western ; $1.0hx lor 
nearly pure yellow do. ; iK)c(S^$1.01 for unsound and damp. Eyd 
has been In fair supply and pretty fUr request White end 
yellow Western and Southern — sales 4,100 buahelSi at $1.66 for 
Canada, and at $1.66 for State ^ bushel Nothing new in barlrj 
or barley malt Oate have been more active, especially hot uai. 
inferior loto ; sound have been steady, but have been in less re- 
quest than the poorer grades. New Western at fh>m 80c(S»9ic 
for the whole range ; poor to prime State, at 91a<3^92c. in store, 
f) bushel ; sales, 66,000 bushels. 

FLOUR AND MEAL— Are in moderate request, at the pre- 
sent time, and prices are steady, for desirable lote of State and 
Western brands. Other grades have been dull, and sales sk>w. 
Sales are reported to-day of 7,800 bbls., Including poor to very 
choice superfine State and Western, at $6.76^68.86; very poor 
togoodextrkSteteat$8.26(^$10.26; good to choice do. do. at 
$10.26<^$11.60 round-hpop extra Ohio, poor to good sbippiiu 
brands, at $10.25(^$11.86 ^ bbl We DOVlpoUL: 

Superfine Stete and Western 6.76 (?5 X.>5 

Extra State a35 @11.5<) 

Extra Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ae aSO @1 4.o0 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop, shipping brands 10.26 (^ 11 .3.'» 

Extra Ohio, trade and family brands 1 1.86 @. 1 4.r>o 

ExtraGene.see 11.60 ^U.r«) 

Common to choice extra Missouri « . . . . 18.00 (^1S.50 

Southern flour is quiet but' steady; sales have bean reported of 

600 bbls., at $9.60<^$11.26 for ordinary to fisir extra, and $11.3o^ 

$17.60 for fair to choice extra do. ^ bbl Oanadian flour cob- 

tinues inactive at $10.76^$14.60 for extra fl bbl ; rye flour hat 

been in less request, at fh>m $7.86<^$9.S6 for Inferior to very 

choice 9 bbl ; sales 400 bbls ; com meal oontiaiMa la moderate 

demand, at $6.70^$6.76 for Jersey; $6.60 for dty, $6.76 for 

Baltimore, $6.80<^$6.85 for Falrikx, and $6.10 for Brandy^lne, 

9)bbl. 

The San Francisco Bulletin says that during the month ^f 
June, 88,891 barrels of flour were shipped firom that place to ibt 
Atlaptic ports. This was 12,800 bbia more than were shlpi>«d 
ttom that place in April 

EOOS— Are in light receipt, and have advanced heavily since 

our last None but extra marks of State are sold by the xaMrt, 

the bulk being sold at actual count of sound eggs. 

Jersey, extra brands, per doien 87c(^?0c 

SteteandPenn., do 26c(g^^-'^ 

Ordinary Western, da 90c(ir/.j>k 

Western by Express, da SSc<t'> -''-c 

Canada, do S2c^2ee 

POULTBT— Is searoe and In exeellent reqveat, at the follow- 
ing rates, wholesale: 



THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



THE GREAT EUROPEAN STUAffBERRT, 



QAID TO BE 

THE lAEGEST BEBBY XSOWS. 



PLai 



live. FmLl of 



T from plEuiCf B^tiD Senl^mbcr lut wm 
luc TTHDit'cn N«« York Frolt Qnvtn,' Coiivht,^,.,u ^^.^ ^ 
Koelmtrr m the Kth of lut Jtma, whiuh wclahwl IX ouo»^ 
uil DHiisqreil «>f lBcb«a Id dRamrtri'ncs. TUIb vuict; we 
btive Impuruil at ■ invu Hpenie. uiil will Iuts > fine alack to 

fottowlDgBra BtlncU from Kurupt^ui Catalogi 



"Itiao 



nd.) and euiy, at ■ bright : 
uii' iimu «uii«. anduf ilno«— "■--" 
Thlts»nlml<thabeal ' 
trndncBd. Orilen miut 



boniei wui^h^nff 



■ ilf,7i 



Sf Wi! will ronilah plinla, poBtue paid, at tha rollOTbu 
•U'>;— tl V V^^^i IIO ¥ dgteu; tia i^ loo. Addreaa, 

FBOST & CO., 

LI at Oeaewe Trilej Wnrwrlw, BotliMt«r, J. T. 



SEE EXCELSIOR FARM O-ATE, 
ILLUSTRATED 15 UST ITUUBEB IHERICM FARUES. 



AGENTS WANTED TO BELL COCTUTr AND TOWN 
Y.UMa Id all nnrla at Ibe ttuts »r New Tcrk. Band tor 
Urcular To H. B. NUBTOH, Nu. 10 Bakar's Block, Eacbeitcr, 
N «w York 

WHAT AGBICITLTURAL UEN SAT OF IT. 



tTiikuD or out ot repair^ For fartu purpoui wfl 



STRAWBE RRY PLANTS, 

Sent oat Prepaid, Id iagiut and SeptembeT, at umBxed 

Prlceii, and lower, If M offered In thl* Papw. 

J^noj- Lind. Downsr, French. Earlj Waahlngton, Wllion ud 
BuaHlL 

KCf-na pardoian TG Canla parlOO. 

FHImorc, Shakar, BnBalo. Qtrto Frollflc, Sew Jena; Boariet, 
aod Agricalturlat, 

MCerUpardoien »l.O0 per tOO. 

noldfu Que* n, M«l«Ut JncDnda, and Ida, 

30 Crnia per doioD nOOpntOO. 

En'-mous quantltlaa of all kinda oT 

Small Fpulta at very IjOIV Xlates. 

Purtlts Iriipnilinn to Ht largelj, or bny to a^ again, ahontd 

"8-!t A. K. FintDT, Irntk laad, Imd. 




CIDER PBESS AND JACK 8CKE1T9. 



SEIVD FOB ClSCULiS. 
HmUhb Iron ITorlka, Rledliia, IV. T. 



1867 THE ILLUSTRATED 1867 

REGimROrRDRilllFFllRS. 

raiCE, - • - - ao Cents. 
NHAKI.T ISO KNGBATINGS. 



Icct, IhDlndlnE Just what Prullcal 
know— with itlrlj-nina Engtaylhgt. 



.and Inclodtnit Winter and Si 

•eem^nt. gulling, tka Dalrj Hbiua, Ullkluc Ac— wiUi iU 

.—TBI DcoK. irg MANiemmr utD TABiwm by C. ^ 

Bsmont_wIUi EUwn Engrarlnita. 
,— Thi Buii Basa Csol^-an admlrabls cbaptM nn Tnn-';. 



of 

Co 


he^ecd to 
t,J:c*c- 


srsKVi-^-sr •"■—'••' 
























TL^-Ga 


















TIL- Bo 




i«itp-wUh an EngimvlBBof the Prtie T.n 










tb 




II.— Noi 


mponiMl 


luan iBD BauDH. 


I.-1T. 


HUfDoMB 


ina EooHOKT. 


Xl-Sha 


rter Artlolea 




XIL-Tha Cwal C. 


•Ddar Facet, with hhkiIm Htntafor ih. 








Eight Copla. 1 


tta. 




For little at this Office. 



1, 



M O T HE B' t 

OUiN A 



L J 



AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

la a Uonthlj Ma^ilna for Uothenasd the HonMhold, embclll,]',- 
ed with KngTvvlnj^ and Mnsla It la pnetlcal In pDrp<i^. ^:i'.. 
atantlal In matter, attraellve In itjle, and fnnilahoa a aaiuu.-v 
ChrllUan Llleraliire for the Funlly, Ta aid Molhera In 11., t 

happr, lueriil, and good, la theobjaetof Thi Jodkhi). 
ONE DOLLAB AND A HALF A XBAB. 
FItb ooplea. IT. Ten oopleL |ia filnrle Bunibera, 13 nn^^ 
Agenta wanted In avary efannh, town end viUage, to aeran- s-j:- 
— *— DIreet aU letlen to UUTHESB' JOUBNAL, 



•ep-Ef 



WO Bntdirv. Kei> 
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PATIMT', 

ROCHESTER 

N.V. 'i^ 




SPEKOEB'S 

FATEjri flELF-SEALnre 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST EQUABLE. 
A. Perfeot Suooess. 

The Easiest to Open and Close. 

Will Produoe the Greatest and Host 
Perfect yaoannif without which 
Fruit will not Keep. 

t!jy Consult your interests and buy 
no other. 

COLEXAH ft BABKE8, 
Bochester, H. 7. 

Hal«, Fraekelton <k Co., wholesale og't, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

£aton, Magnlre A Co., wholesale ag% 
Chicago, IlL 

F. WetmoreA Co., Detroit, Mich. 

^- T^UN FOR THE MILLION,'' in The American Wit— 85 
Jj Cents a year. Address Kichordson.di Collins, 42 John 
St., New York. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AHS LIFE nXtrSTEATED. 

A FIirST-CI<ASS IIEONTfilI«T, 

Devoted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Education, Art, Literature, 
with measures to Sefimn, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind, Physically 
and Spiritually. 

t. R. WELLS, EDITOR. 

Tlie Study and ImproTement of Man In all 

hid Conditions and Relations, Body and Mind, is our object 

Tlie Natural History of Man— Including the Man- 
r> T'*. Customs, Reli^ons and Modes of Life in different Families, 
Tribod and Nations, will be given with illustratiye engravings. 

Pbyslologyy the Laws of Life and Health, including Diet- 
etics ExtTcise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, Ao.^ will be pre- 
fer) ted in a popular manner on strictly Hygienic principles. 

Plirenology*— Th« Brain and its Functions, the Tempera- 
[lU'Utb, Location of the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, &o., given. 

Pliyslosnomyt or, **The Human Face Divine."^ with 
^ i^i-Dh of Character, and How to Read Them'' scientiflcally. 

Tbe Hnman Sonl, Payeliology.— Its Nature, Office, 
)n(\ Condition in Life and Death; Man's Spiritual State in the 
ilcre and in the Hereafter. Very interesting, and vitally impor- 

.'ilJ t. 

Dlogrrapliy— In oonneotion with Portraits and Practical 
:>tMiDeation6 of Character of our most distinguished public men. 

ITTa.rrlac;e forms a port of the life of every well-organized 
kuitiHO btiiDg. The elements of love are inborn. The objects 
>r Marrifl<;e stated. All young people require instruction and 
!irection in the selection of suitable life-oompanions. Plirenology 
h n > ws lii;bt.on the subject Let UB consult it "• Be ye not un- 
-.]ually yoked." 

Tbe Cbolee of Parsnlte.—How to select a pursuit to 
^* i<h a person is best adapted: — Law, Medicine, Divinity, In- 
» i(ti<^n, Mech^ics, Agriculture, Mannocturing, Commerce, Jb& 

L« t us put the right man In the right plooe,'^ and thus secure 

icoe&s. 

IVfificellaneoas.— Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asylums, 
r »Y>\tals, Reformatories, An., described, with Modes.of Worship, 
i'hxcatlon. Training, and Treatment, given in every number of 
lie new volume of Tnx Phbxmolaoioal JotrxvAL amd Xjtx 

Lr.rSTRATKD. _____ 

I'erm*.— A New Volamev the Mth, commences July. Pub- 
5hed monthly, at $8 a year in ftdvonce. Sample numbers by 
rst post, 80 oent& Please indoae the amount, and address 

A^MTIEL B. WELLS, Ho. SS9 Broadway, Hew T«rk. 

jy-tf 

pHE CHEAPEST PAPEE— THE AMERICAN WIT, 86 
L Ctnts a year. Address BiobardBon A CoUlno, 49 John St, 
evr Tork. 




ILCOX& 

SILENT SEWING 




MACHINE. 



OFFICE, NO. 8 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Xtoobester* INT. Y. ju-ly 



GENERAL GRANT does not subscribe, but yon should, to 
The American Wit, 25 Cents a year, 42 John Bt, New 
York, P. 0. Box 6.698. 

BOOK AGENTS! 



E3CTE»EIIIE1VCEX> CALlVVALlSSEIiS 

CAN MAKE LARGE SALARIES CANVASSING FOR 

THE FARMERS' JOURNAL. 

A Book that sells rapidly among the farmers everywhere. It is 
a complete and simple Account Book^ontalning printed blanks 
for keeping all the accounts of the Farm and Family. 

Will last the largest fhrmers from three to five years, and a 
school-boy can keep it as well as an experienced book keeper. 

RETAIL PRICE, - - $3.50. 

^ A LIBERAL COSIJUISSIOff ALLOWED TO AGENTS. 

Sample copy sent free on receipt of retail price, and the com- 
mission deducted on receipt of future orders. Bend for sample. 

A. DELABCEY BBIOHAM, 
ja-tf Post Office, Box 909, Boohester, B. Y. 



Two Gold Medals 

AWARDED ONE {MACHINE. 



HARDEE'S PREMIUM RAILWAY HORSE POWER ATO 
COMBINED THRESHER AND CEEANER, 

AT THE GREAT NATIONAL TRIAL, AUBURN, JULY, 
1866, for ^ Slow and easy movement of Horses, fifteen 
rods less than IX miles per hour, mechanical construction of the 
very best kind, deserving of high commendation, thorough and 
conscientious workmanship and materially In everyplace ; nothing 
slighted, excellent work, ^ ," as shown by omcial report or 
Judges. 

Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, Seed Sow- 
ers, and Planters, Jbc, all of the Best in market 

Circulars, with price, fbll information, and Judges^ Report of 
Auburn trial sent free. 

Address, R. & M. HARDER, 
JuAau Coblesklll, Schoharie County, K. Y. 



W 



ITTY SAYINGS AND DOINGS in The American Wit, 
25 Cents a year. Address Richardson A Collins, 49 



John St, New York. 



• CIRER PRESS SCREWS. 

FIVE FEET LONG, FOUR INCHES DLLMETER. These 
powerful screws bring out one-third more Juice than port- 
able presses. Send for Circular. Made by 

THOMPSON A CARPENTER, 
Jy-8t Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



W 

York. 



IT, WITTY, WITTISH— The American Wit, 25 Cents a 
year. AddrMS Richardson A Collins, 42 John St, New 



ESTARLISHER 1840. 

HEISTI^Y S. l^-A^OKIE, 

IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Books, Musi- 
cal Instrumenta, Strings, &c ' 

CITY MiXJSIC ©TORE, 

89 State Street, Rooliester, 3^« IT. 

Jy-iy 

FUN, FUNNY, FUNNIEST— THE AMERICAN WIT. 29 
Cents a year. Richardson A Collins, 42 John St, Nev 
York. 
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BERRY & THOMPSON, 

MannMctnrera of tbe Celebrated 



BUALL OHUSOH^ SABBATH SOHOOLS, 
aOHOOL BOOMB, ASS FABL0B8. 



PEBBY * THOUFSOK tu>T> gpued 00 eip«iiM to hurdrii 
tlu h«t toned nsd luEnuiuil Uut cu 1m suds, snd ther cu- 
dtdlr thtak thsl eTwy nnpnJndlHd muBlclui vlll g\n ths pn- 
ftMOM lo Ibalr 

CH:0X£A:C< C>TtCtAN». 

m«ntB: and by « sorles <rf icirntlflc expcrimoDts c<mtlntlpd 
ArnDfEli % Dumber of yfnr*, be hu BDCc^i^dcd In producing a 
tfiDe froB from tint recdr hnrshneM u nnijlIMmbt. uil given to 
tbe tone of the Choral Orgim tho round, pnre, ranilcol qualltj of 
theptpaorgu. 
1^ asADumD BviLL, p4tentfd bjr UifmHliei, u<) nHd 



wUeb Ton glide from the Ptiwlol 



LO Indifstcs > SWELL, b 



Tbe't^AVE COUPLER, ojed In Ibe Cbonl Orgmnfc newlj 

DWteriiile thill WnwHIn the manofHtDn of Ilie CirouL On- 
stxa; uidftnm the Tealtmonlaliconntuntlrbelnr^meWMl from 

btUi^cbaol"Teacben of Public Scboala. u well u a*^ large nnm- 
bor of the belt Informed Mnnlduie. thers I> no donbt that the 
CHORAL ORO.U^Sm in all nepwU (uporior to eiery other 

Tbt IbUowing animong ths 

TESTIMONIALS, 
rrom Pto£ S, 0. Timm, tlie eminent Fianist 

Nrw Tom. Ortnber 1. 1»«. 

h™l/bHngrt,-vol<lof tbBtr<«iin*M ao^Jvollonable ffenerallr 
Tie swell, managed by the feet. Is also as ImproTement b^ 

riot leave. "nolblnir to be dedred. Wliddng joo 'Iai"nMeea, I 
tmalnj-onr.mo.lreipeetrnll)'. a C. TIMU. 



Prom FioC Haley, Teaolier of Hnno in the Fat'J: 
SchoolB, Newuk, H. J. 

NltwilK, SeptomberJO.l-l* 

happy to mj that they haw given, and are gl«in)(. ruiir,- -..: - 

fictW The lone liverynilluid line, ths sclluD £n<-<1.3rl "- 

effects produced by tlic gFaduated swell are greater an*!m-" 

•e evor c« y^°^^J_ "' ^"J lljjLF.T, 

Niw Tans. Septembi-r M. I -M 

a™ b^fiin™ "pn4lon. All tbe %ht and shade nf ^lu^'..,'■■."■ 
pmalein that can be obtalni'd In ■ reod iDstnunent, l< iiini'ii .' 
in the Choral Organa. 1 im narttculariy plenaed with ilit 4. k 
Ingot the graduated ewilL It la decidedly one of the ani:.-; 

Yours, vei-y reapeetfli II r, U. F, IL^LF.T. 
ItirtdorqfXtititinXfti.Pr. Vro»lii/-t Churtli, Ffai'li A-i 



WE FULLY COHCUE IN THE ABOVE OPINION 1>F ll.~. 
8. F. ILSLEY: 

J. B. BABTLETT, 

Director 1^ Mutis in Bm. Jfr. ffanaeV CKurtK, HJ ilr.^ 

B. F. POWERS, 

Dirtdor </ J(w*o in ««. Mr. KUtndgti CUr-i. 

n. A. BABTLETT, 

Organltl In Prttbytrriatt C/ntrah, Mil .■.'"rt 

From Hn. Ohristophei, foimeily Kiss Harion &f:- 

GregoT, the aooompluhed Organut of tbe 

Broadway Tabemaole Ohoroh, N. Y. 

Tonr Choral Oi^o affords n 






I real eqJoTiiient. Iflndr-'C' "f 
Mnstniincnla,bQtaiii.:: ':.- 
»edivithlUivart,-lr..rr.T. t. 

>lpe orgnii. The Lilupsiun Indeed remlDda ma of ao d|>-u In..-.- 

The graduated swell deservos parttcnlar ecimiiienrlBtl'>!i. '-■• 
lin-era In a marked degree from anylhlDg I bave aver h.u^i, ;.:.i 
s Ycry effectlvB. 

Tbe Choral Orgnn, I think only need* lo be Itnnwn to 1-c t' ; 
Dost popnlnrlniD-qmentof Its kind before the pnlilii^ 

Respectfully youra, M&BION CUBlSTOPliF.U. 



FR.ICE3 LIST. 
Blaok Walnut, OU Finished. 

me Portable Single Bet Beeda fl" 



B Octave. Three Sets Reads, Sii Stii* (Oil paneled ea^e.. ^.- ■ 
ft Ocucc,Tv'i> Banks. Keys, Fonr Sets Bacdi,£lgbt St<i|4. 

half paneled esse *•■ ■ 

6 Octave, Two Banks Kajis, Four Seta Keeda, Eight Stojis. 

Rosewood, Polished. 



S Octave Ductile Bet Reeds, Tiro Stiqia, plain cur 

B Octavo, Double Set KeeiU. Two Stops, paneled eas«. . . . .'. 

a OcUve, Double Set Keels. Two Stopa,hneycaK :'' 

ft OcUve, Three Seta Heell^ Sli Slops, jianeled case 

9 Octave, Three Seta Keeds,SliSlopa,fUiei' ease 4-' 

G Ocuve, Two Jtanks)^ye,Four8ttal(eeda, Eight St.'p^ 

D Octave, Two' Banks' Keys, iWSataBMda,Ei^t Slops. ^ 

drst Inspecting tbe CHORAL OBOANS. 

0r~ A llboral dlicDUnt made to Clergrmen and f^ 
I'ehciis. 

eWThe Trade scn.lled at siwclal ratal. 

^^ Agenta o-nnted lu all the liiga Tovna uid Cltlee. 

1^- Warerooms and General Depot, at the Ptano Wiii r.' 
of T. 8. BBBBV, 

No. G93 Broadnar, New Vork 
To fbom all ordere for Organa or Agoodos should be nl'r.- 
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Z(ii^ 




lias ne^er flailed to tAke 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Knits Hosiery CompletSt 

ANY SIZE OR SHAPE— TIGHT Oli LOOSE, PLAIN KIB- 

IJKI) OR BALMORAL. KNITS THE HEEL, (TOE, AND 

G01:K, and SHAPES THE. LEG. WIDraJS OR 

NARROWS, WHEN AND AS PASTAS DESIRED. 

KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, RIBBED, 

AND FANCY FLAT WEBS. 

xo otheh jpjls^tuy jmca-Chiwe 
Can Do Any of these Things. 

Kuit^ a srroat Variety of Stitches, and prodacea upwards of 

30 DlffiBrent Articles of Apparel. 

WILL KKIT A FAIB OF BOCKS DT 80 UVITTES. 

A SCARF OR HOOD IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

A ChiM 12 yean old can operate it, and |nake flnom $18 to $18 
(KT woek. Every machine toarrant^i to work aa represented. 
( 4ill and see machine in operation at Salesrooms, 

176 8TATS BTBEET, BOOHESTSB, V. T. 

( >r enclose a stamp for Clrenlar, Samplea, and Testimonials. Ad- 

um uinm mainiie si., MiNisTn, i. t. 

tSr AGENTS WANTED. 



LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCBIBNEB'S 

READY RECKONER. 



The most Itall and complete book erer published for SHIP 
HI'ILDERS, BOAT BUILDERS, LUMBER MERCHANTS 
H'.i\ MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scantling, 
i^ninis Plank, Cnbical contents of Square and Round Timber, 
>«i\r U.u'R, Wood, Ac. comprised in a number of Tables, to which 
•iro a<l.lid Tables of Wages by the month. Board or Kent by the 
^v . t'kor (lay. Interest Tables, Ac. By J. M. SCRIBNER, Au- 
:\i .rof "Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion,'' ** Engineer's 
I '. K-kt't Table Book,** Ac^ Ac No book of its kind has ever had 
-o txttDsive sale as this. Orer 800,000 copies have been sold, 
'ill the demand is constantand steady ail over the United SUtes, 
Oiim^la, California, Ac 

dT" Price 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this amount 
The l>ook can be had of booksellers generally throughout the 
United SUtes. Book Agents will And this a very profitable and 
salable work to carry ; it takes up but little room, and will sell. 

Addx«sa, • GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, 

dec-tf Rochester, N. T. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 



FOR S A.1L 

SE5T BT EXPRS88 TO AUi PARTS OF THB UVITBD 

STATES. 

FOB CIB0ULAB8 AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

H. P. BOTIB ft GO, Ovm Tna, OhMtar Go., Feniu 

Jy-tf 



CHEAP ENOUGH— THE AMERICAN WIT, M Cents a 
year. Addresa Btflhaidaon A Collins, 4S John St, New 
York. 



INSURE IN THE BEST. 

THB UNION MITTITAIi lilFB INSURANCB 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. HoUister, Secretary. 

Asset^ November Ist; 1866 $2,112,704.48 

Losses paid to date 1,021,100.00 

Dividends paid to date 451,119.00 

AYEIABE AIRBAL DIVIOEND FOR FOBRTEEI YEAtS, 
\ Forty I»er Oent. 

This Company is one of the 

Oldest, Safest, and heat Life Insarance Companies In the 

United SUtesI 

The security of its investments and the economy of Its gen- 
eral management have succossfUUy commended it to the oonfl- 
deuce of the public, and made 

Tbe IIl«ioiT of Ita Past, Urn Promise for tlie 

Fnture. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policies, and lus some plana 
of insuring, oeioimal with rrsKLr, to which public attention te 
invited. 

It ia purely mutual ; 

ALL THE PB07IT8 ABS DIVIDE]) AHHUALLT 
AKOira THE IVSUBED. 

Gall before insuring elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. Address, 

EDOAB A. HEWITT, General Agt, 
61 Bute Street, Albany, N. T. 

BOBnrSOH ft FETTDTGILL, 

General Agents for Central New York, 
88 Arcade, Rochester, N. T. 

WE PUBLISH— THE AMERICAN WIT. 26 Cents a year, 
to please. Address Richardson A Collins, 42 John St. 
New York. 

JOHN M. PENDLETON, 

Commission nerdaamt, 

FOR THE PUBCHA8E AND SALE OF 

DOMESTIC FLEECE AND PULLED 

WOOL. 

No. 4S Broadiray, Neiv Toric. 

Oaah Advanoes Hade. Conaignmenti Solidted. Oenwal 
or Special Market Beporti Fumiihed at Bequest. . 

H. F. VAIL, Cashier National Bank of Commerce, New York. 

MESSRS. J. BOORMAN, JOHNSTON A CO., New York. 

GORDON, MCMILLAN A CO., Cleveland. 0. 

W. P. WESTFALL, Cashier First Nations! Bank, Mlnn«apo- 
lia,Minn. 

THOMAS ARTHUR. Cashier First National Bank, Newton, la. 

MESSRS. FORD, DIXON A CO., St Louis, Mo. 

And to any Banker throughout the country having New York 
Correspondents. ap-6mo 

WE ALLOW a Discount of 80 per oent to Clubs— The Amerf- 
can Wit 86 Cents a year . 42 John St, New York. 

FI^OHFEB GARDENS FOB THB BIILIilONI 

WILLIAM WEBSTEB'S 
New American 8tyle ef Flower Gardens. 

THE MOST EXQUISITE DESIGNS— in this Elegant Style, 
sent by mail everywhere. Enclose, 515 Cents, and letter 
stamp, and receive by return mail, a SAMPLE BED, with list 
of seeds. Address, WM. WEBSTER, Landscape Gardener, ' 
ap Rochester, N. x. 

HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED for The American Wit, SO 
Cents a year. Address Riehardson A Collln^ 48 John 
St, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



Cat this paper at the fold before opening. 



BOOKS FOR FARMKRS. 



For Sale at tlie Office of tlie American Farmer* 



Amorican Farmer for 1866, bonnd 1.85 

Allen's Furm Book $1.60 

A1U'H*8 Knnil Architecture l.BO 

Briilfirnian's Fruit Manual 75 

Brid;rrnan'8 Young Gardener's Assistant 2.00 

Brown's Field Book of Manorea 1.50 

Buist's Kitchen Garden«r 1.00 

Burr's Gartlcn Vegetables 2.60 

Canary Birds, Manual for Bird Keepers 60 

Coles' American Fniit Book 76 

Dadd's Horse Doctor 1.60 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor 1.60 

Danas Muck Manual 1.00 

Downing's Frul ts and Fruit Trees of Amerioa 8.00 

Downin^'s Cottage Architecture 8.00 

Darlinirton's American Weeds and Usefhl Plants 1.75 

Everybody's Lawyer 1.60 

Farmer's Every Day Book 8.00 

Farm Drainage — French 1.60 

Field's Pear Culture 1.26 

Flax Culture 60 

Fuller's Grape CultHrist 1.60 

Hop Culture 40 

Gardenin&r at the South 1.25 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 1.60 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Farrier 16 

Horse Taming, by Karey 16 

Johnson's Elements 1.25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 1.76 

Klippart's Land Draipage 1.50 

Klippart's Wheat Plant 1.50 

Langstroth on the Bee 2.00 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1 00 

Miner's Poultry Book 60 

Miss Beccher's' Domestic fiecelpt Book 1.60 

Munn's Land Drainer 75 

My Farm of Edgowood *. 2.00 

Onion Culture 25 

Our Farm of Four Acres 80 

Phln on Grape Culture .• 1.60 

Panleo on Strawberries 75 

Qninby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 1.60 

Rogers' Scientific Agriculture 1.00 

Sloan's Homestead Architecture, 200 engravings 4.00 

Ten Acres Enough 1.60 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall 2.00 

The Farm 1.00 

The Garden 1.00 

The House 1.50 

The Barn Yard 1.00 

The American Rose Cnlturist 60 

The American Florist's Guide 75 

The Miller 2.00 

Tobacco Culture 25 

Todd's Y'oung Farmer's Manual 1.60 

Tucker's Annual Register ' 80 

Wet Days at Edgewood 2.00 

Woodwanl's Countrv Homes 1.60 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticoltoral Buildings 1.60 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine 1.50 

Woodward's Rural Art 1 .00 

Wax Flowers 2.00 

Yonatton Cattle 1.60 

Youatt on the Hog 1.60 

Yonatt on the Horse L60 

l^ ' Any of the above books sent by mail, postage paid. 
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LANDSCAPE OABDEKEB, B0CH£8T£R., K. Y., 
Dealer in Ornamental PlantS) Seeds, Bulbs, &e., 

DESIRES TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF NiniSEHY 
men and Plant Growers to his facilities for dispo-ini: <>r 
any popular plants, and would request the favor of Wh-K-./.t 
and Retail Catalogues from all such as have anything of ihc kir.d 
to sell. 

Correspondence solicited from those only who have Pbnt». 
Seeds, or Bulbs, of the very highest merit. Address, 

WILLIAM WEBSTER, Landscape Gardener. 

Rochester, N. Y, 
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All Ibreugh the moaj manth of Jane, 
The rniirtng pluU aprwd broid and hl|k ; 

And ill Jnlf Ihelr ]aiiglbenlii« ifAnt 
Q*n proDilK of Uh frollngc olgh. 



Vlwii Aigut, lUthfOl verkann, pllad 

Hla aklll to torm and flU Uis eup 
With STorr grace, tbat odIj Diedi 



Whan flowan. and boda, and ablDlni laavea 
Havo duuiged ts pllu of gelden fruit, 
And luBvy ladan turraal ahaavai, 
Bclfaat, lb. . . «.!.■. 

WORK POW THE MONTH. 

The liuTMt u put, Biuiiiiiai ia ended, and Antomn, 
the third seasoB of the yeax, comee lOand, bringing 
with it reUsatioD from the extrame toil of aeed time 
and borvesl. Aa a people w« Dever h*ve had more 
nwBOD for j(7 Mid thonUiliieiB than for the boonti- 
fulrataniBwUchtbefarmwhunowTeallied. Nevei 
were Bach Bplendld crops of wheat nused as daring 
the past 100000, and the proapect tbr the fiiU crop* 
is eqa^j cneooraglilg. 

FalIi PLOWIXfr— Bhonld now be poahed npldl; 
forward, and the land got Into fine oondltiou for 
futnre crotia. The ground intended for 

Wkkai^— ahonld be got lata the bMt poodble 
order, well enrhhed with good bam ywti manuTs. 
tlioroogUr Incorporated iilth the soil, and be oa 
free ftoin wMda oa poadble. PVmn tha KMt ta the 



20th of the month, prores In this sMtlou, to be the 
beat time for sowing. After its completion attention 
ehonld be given to the 

BuiLDraaa. — Examine them, and see where repairs 
ore needed. Give attention to ventilation, aa no 
Btock can tlirive in badlj Tentllated ttablee. 

Fattkniho Stock— will now require extra feed 
to keep them improTlng in conditioD. 

Piaa — ehoald be well aupplied with straw far lit' 
ter, and to work over into manure. Feed them lib- 
erally with the fallen apples Irom the orchard. 
When gathering apples, wateh tha trees closel; for 

CA.TBRPiLLABft— and detitroj their neata. Cm 
themout,and eitherburn or trample them to death. 

Roads. — The importance of good roads ever; one 
will admit, and attention should be given to them 
before winter sets in. Now that farmers have a 
little leisure, time should be taken to repair roode. 
or " stir up" those whose buslnesB it is to attend lo 
them. We ore apt to overlook them during this 
dry weather while they are in good traveling order, 
but 08 soon oa the &11 rains set in grumbling will be 
the order of the day from every denizen of the city 
who goes Into the eonntry, and from the farmer, 
who, owing to the mnd cannot get his grain or stock 
to market. 

TuitmF Crop, &c. — Aft English farmer of thin;- 
Sve years experience In this country, gives ns the fol- 
lowing sensible advice aa to rotation, and the nse 
of tumlpB for the better fertility of land : 

" It waa my ptoetiee in England when I sowed my 
winter wheat on a clover aod,themoment the wheal 
woa horveetM, to plow the land and sow about one 
and a half pounds of Red Top Turnip seed, broad- 
cost, per acre, dragging the land before sowing, and 
ODC« afUrworda. When the plant waa np abont 
two Inches, I set tiie drags square, and dragged the 
whole field in ati^t lines. I then left It fbr about 
one week, and dragged once crosswise, and (hat was 
all the coltlvation I gave it, and generally had a 
good crop. I commenced feeding off with about 
190 aheep to 10 acres, Octotier 1 ; penned off abo' 
h^f an Mst» to begin with, and when they bad t> 
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erably cleared the spot, I gave about a quarter 
of an acre freeh every day, with a movable fence, 
and thus continued until the food was pretty cleanly 
eaten, and this took me about two months. The 
sheep increased in flesh, and were in fine order to 
go through the winter. The land was sown to bar- 
ley the next year, which from the droppings of the 
sheep well manured the land, and gave me a great 
crop of barley. I have pursued this plan in .this 
State, generally with good success, giving me good 
feed for the sheep when pasture was short, and 
manuring the land equal to $10 per acre." 

Fairs. — As this month commences the season of 
fairs, let us one and all take a holiday and visit the 
agricultural exhibitions, and there try and learn 
from others the result of their experience with dif- 
ferent cereals, stock, &c., and the intelligent and en- 
terprising tiBirmer cannot but learn a lesson fro» 
what he will see at the different State and county 
fairs throughout the country. 

AN IDEAL OF FARMING. 



rouNG fanners should endeavor not only to im- 
prove upon the farming of their predecessors, but 
also upon their own. Every year they should resolve 
to do a little better than they did the last ; apply a 
little more manure, plow a little deeper and finer ; 
pulverize more thoroughly, cultivate their crops 
more ; and generally improve upon the last year's 
efforts. To this end, the young farmer should con- 
ceive an Ideal of farming, which he should ever aim 
to achieve. He would probably never completely 
attain to his ideal, but he would come nearer to it, 
and make a better farmer than one who should start 
with lower aims. 

H4 should look forward to the time when he 
may become the owner of an elegant homeHe(id 
located in the midst of beautiful natural scenery, 
surrounded by neat, substantial, and commodious 
barns, sheds, and other outhouses, capable of shel- 
tering all the stock, grass, grain, wagons and imple- 
ments of the farm. The dwelling ought not to be 
exposed to bleak, and chilling winds, but should be 
protected and adorned by trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
so arranged as to add to the beauties of the natural 
landscape. Fruits and vegetables, of every desir- 
able species and variety, should be within easy 
access of the household. The fuTm should be 
stocked with the most profitable breeds of every 
species of domestic animals from the horse Mown to 
the fowl, and even some kinds that are not very 
profitable might be tolerated — the Peacock, for in- 
stance — for their beauty, alone. The farm ought to 
be subdivided into eoovenient fields, and the fences 
strong, durable, and at the same time omiunentaL 

Every foot of the soil should be brought under 

e highest state of cultivation. Every obsirootion 



in the way of stumps, stones, bushes, &c, to the 
successful operation of all labor-saving machinery, 
should be removed, and the farmer's hands should 
never be used to perform any labor that his mind 
can do as welL These are a few of the features in 
the farm, and mode of farming that would meet our 
ideal. Others would probably have a higher ideal, 
and if all should strive earnestly, patiently, and 
persistently, to reach their highest idea of forming, 
what a rural paradise we should have I 

Toung men would then seek to escape from the 
confinement of the city, and become farmers. Toung 
ladles would hope to become the wives of farmers, 
and dwell amid such rural scenes. Instead of being 
doomed to pass their lives in a city, compelled to 
pass through the tedious ordeal of a gay and fash- 
lonable life. In fact, then would the formers' posi- 
tion be as much sought after by all classes In soci- 
ety, as It Is now shunned by most of them, and by 
none more than those who have Inherited a former's 
life. 



A RANDOM LETTER. 



W airi ' M FOB TBS AXSBIOAH FABXCBf BT Q, 

BBLFABT, MAIKB. 



B. BBAOKSTT 



Hating, the hardest work on the form tor the 
year, Is finished, and one has a little time to look 
round, and breathe more freely. A farmer who 
don't ** hoe in" and make every line draw during 
haying, will get behindhand If he Is'nt careful. Its 
a season of continuous care, watchfulness, and acti- 
vity, and if he don't occasionally give vent to a cross 
word, he Is worthy of being reckoned more than 
half a saint. 

There Is a prevalent Idea among dty residents, 
that It Is very pleasant to go out Into the country 
among the farmers at this season of the year. Now, 
we grant it may be very pleasant for them ; but it 
is just the reverse to us. If there is anything a 
farmer and particularly a farmer's wife decidedly 
objects to, it is to entertain visitors, and espedallj 
visitors from the villages and cities, during the hay- 
ing season, and If they will persist in coming, they 
must put up with short answers and brief attention. 
And this, not from any ill will or lack of courtesr, 
but It Is a necessity — ^for you know there is a time 
for everything, and the time for visiting a fomer or 
his family, is not in haying time. We have no 
doubt but many have learned this lea&tm this year ; 
if so, let them not forget it ere a twelvemonth 
passes round, and to those who have not experience, 
let this warning suffice. 

But when I penned the first words of this article, 
I had no intention of running off onto the visiting 
subject. I had purposed to say a few words about 
recreation — recreation for farmers, for their families, 
boys and girls, as this is the season when thqr need 
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it the most, and also when it is most easily obtidned 
and oonvezuentlj eogoyed. One of the most plea- 
sant methods of spending a half day or more, and 
obtaining the needed rest alter the severe labors ot 
haying and grain harvesting, is to get up a picnic. 
Let the families of a neighborhood — old and young — 
join together some fine day, and in some grove, or 
on the shores of some lake in the vicinity, have a 
good, old-fashioned out-door picnic, each one carry- 
ing their share of eatables, and all uniting and 
having a general good time, not omitting to remem- 
ber that all hands must get home before sunset, or 
at milking time. I have not time to go into parti- 
culars, but I have Vbeen there,'' when such picnics 
are made occasions of much enjoyment. 

The season for the farmer's annual holiday has 
almost arrived too. I mean the county or town 
agricoltural exhibitions or cattle shows and f&irs. 
Let eveiy farmer patronize them with his family, and 
also by exliibiting something from hie bam, garden, 
or orchard. Don't be mean, and say it costs so much ,* 
don't be selfish, and say its a " packed" concern ; and 
don't be bigoted, and call it an immorality. If you 
can help these things, " go in," I say, and here's suc- 
cess to you ; but if you can't, take the best thing you 
can get. I will allow that too many of our shows 
and county fairs are far from what they ought to be 
and could be, but the wise man makes the most of 
things as they are, instead of mourning for those 
which are not. So we say, go to the fair by all 
means, and spend one, two, or three days, and you 
will never be the poorer in knowledge or experience 
if you are " out" a couple of dollars or so in the 
pocket. That's all this time. 

THE HOP CROP. 



ISds. Am. Farmkr : — Since your last number was 
published hope have made rapid progress. Some of 
the yards in this region have presented a most 
beautiful appearance. The foliage is healthy and 
free from vermin, while the fruit-bearing arms are 
loaded with masses of fruit of the best quality and 
of large size. All who have freely applied slacked 
lime in a state of fine flour, or ground plaster, or 
both lime and plaster, have saved their crops, even 
where, as in many cases about here, the yards were 
attacked by vermin. The insects disappeared after 
one application. My neighbor, Mr. M. C. Wetmore, 
who has eleven acres on twine, used lime and plaster 
in about equal quantities, as soon as the lice made 
their appearance in his yard, dashing the mixture 
among the foliage and vines, so as to produce a 
great cloud of dust, which settled on both sides of 
the leaves and all about the stems, and the result 
was the almost total disappearance of the vermin. 
He has four acres on long poles, i^hich were attacked 



in the same way, and upon those he used the plaster 
and lime, dusting both among the Isaves and vines 
all the way up to the tops of the long 'poles, with 
the same result as upon the vines trained low upon 
stakes and strings, except the labor and waste in 
effectually dusting the high vines, which were 
twenty feet above ground, while those on strings 
should never be over seven feet above ground. 

Last Saturday, in Victor, I saw a hop yard of 
three acres on twine and two on long poles, belong- 
ing to Mr. N. Turner, which was greatly damaged 
by vermin. He at once got a ton of plaster and 
dusted the yard, and although it was late to attempt 
to save the yard, I think he will be able to secure 
half a crop for his trouble. An application of lime 
and plaster made a little earlier in the season, when 
the insects first appeared, would have saved the en- 
tire crop from their depredations. We will watch 
the result of this late application. 

These practical experiments are important to all 
hop planters. If this application will save our hops 
from their worst enemy, and I think there is not a 
shadow of a doubt of it, it is just what we want, as 
it is easily obtained and applied, and has a great 
advantage over other remedies, such as tobacco 
water, soap suds, and copperas, or the patent medi- 
cine. I hear reports of the vermin inmost parts of 
this State. At present the cool nights may help to 
preserve the crop, but where the vines are rank and 
the hop yards in a valley, or surrounded by woods 
or hills, it is difi&cult to save the crop unless we 
watch for the enemies and destroy them when they 
appear. It is better to set yards in exposed situa- 
tions. If the insects attack them, lime and plaster 
should be freely used. 

The price of hops has remained firm and very 
high through the year. Last year's crop is nearly 
consumed, and there will be few, if any hops, to 
remain over, so there will be a good market for our 
crop, if we should have a good yield throughout 
the country. Besides, there is likely to be a foreign 
demand for our hops at good pnces. The price of 
hops now in England is equivalent to from 70 to 80 
cents in our currency, and complaints were made of 
the blight, a disease unknown to any extent in this 
country some time since. If there is a short crop 
over the water, and below the average here, the 
price vrill rise high. It will be fair in any event. 

I have recently met with a new and very simple 
device for holding the vine to the stake or pole. 
Mr. S. Trescott, of Conesus, makes a good use of 
cast off hoop skirts. He cuts the steel hoops into 
pieces six inches in length, and bends them to 
about a circle, so that when the vines are ready to 
put on the pole or stake, instead of tying with yarn, 
pack thread or rushes, he slips this steel clasp 
around the stake and vine, and it holds it firmly in 
its place, allows room to grow, takes less time than 
is required to tie vines, and is effectual. At the 
third hoeing the clasp is slipped off and preserved 
until wanted the following season. This seems vo 
be the best use yet invented for old hoops, f. v« . 
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Gum JowL 

To the Btndeut of natare, the ponltiy-fard o&Bn 
an icterestinf^ field. Tha ekrlieit DoUce we are 
aware of occore in AldTorandi, one of whicb 
is ■■ our common hen, all whlt^.and with a crest like 
thatof a lark," a very uBefnl comparison that wIH 
serve to distingnlah such like from the Polish fowig. 

If birds with each pecaliarittes were unknown 
the ancients, it will be ntked through what a^ncy 
they have made Iheir appearance in our da^s ! Are 
they a new apedea, the reanlt of clever combination 
atid nurtore, or of mere chance? Not conceiTing; 
that they ar* anything new nnder the sun, although 
long unknown to at, we answer, no. The me 
tile enterprise, and trading voyages of the English, 
Dutch, Spaniards, and Fort ugnese.areqnltesnffldent 
to esiplain their arrival without having recour 
a n«w creation. We can readily understand liow 
certain points in any race can be confirmed and 
made more coDspiCQOus by selecting and breeding 
" iu-and-)n," bnt we are at a lose to know how to 
go to work to produce something quite original and 
new. If these lost varieties do reappear, and they 
are both worth the trouble they may give, it will 
probably be a fresh importation from their original 
Indian home. 

The headquarters of the domestic fowl at the 
present day are the Islands of Java, Sumatra, and 
the Malay Peninsula — avast extent of but partially 
explored country, seeing that the area of this last 
alone is very little less than that of Great Britain. 
But the prospects opened to natural history by Sir 
Jamee Brook s'occnpation of Borneo, and hie gradual 
paoifiratlon of the enormous Oriental Archipelago 
the Buppreasion of piracy, are scarcely appred- 



»l«d at this early period. AiM^rding to The Qunr- 
Urlg Bwieu) of July, 1846, no regions oi equal 
extent on the surface of the globe supply equally 
rich and varied materials for commerce, rajigiog 
f>om gold and gems of the costliest kind, down to 
the hnmUest necessaries of daily life. Throughout 
ths whole twelve thousand islands, at almost eveiy 
step towarde the interior we have discovered some 
new article of merchandise, some valuable kind of 
timber, some odoriferous gum, some spedee of root. 
^nit, or gndn, not yet indnded in the catalogue of 
human food, some rich mineral or dye, calculativl 
to Improve the beauty of oar fobrics ; and yec xe 
have hitherto scarcly stepped beyond the thresliold 
of Borneo, Celebas, Patawan, Magiudanao, or Kow 
Qninea. All beyond the mere fringe of the coast is 
nnknown, though rivers of great breadth and depth 
court the entrance of steamen. and promise to reveal 
new lands at every stroke of the paddle. Here is a 
paradise for poultry fandere ; enough to make oatt 
entreat to be admitted Into the Sarawak service as 
an attache and Tolnnteer. What delight in tracing 
■one seduded rirer, or exploring some lovely val- 
ley, to behold In the villages cocke and hens Chftt 
wonld sell here for th^ wdght In ailver, If not iu 
gold ; or perhaps stumble on eome imknown pea. 
fowl, Qninea hen, and pheasants, a pair of wliicti 
would draw half the State to view them. 

The addition of a Mh toe to the foot, as in the 
Dortting variety. Is more likely than the crest to 
have supervened in the course of time. We do nut 
find it mentioned by any earlier writer than Colu- 
mella. From the time of Colamella to the present 
day, a fifth toe has been the well known and dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a certain breed. 

Olivier de Serree says : — " Among the modems, I 
am the first that had seen fowls in a state of tiberir. 
On my return ^m a Bret voyage to Guiana in 1T05. 
I published a note on the subject of the wild cock 
and hen, which I have every reason to think natives 
of the hottest countries of the new continent, la 
traveling over the gloomy and Inextricable forenta 
of Guiana, when the dawn of day began to appear 
amidst the Immense woods of lofty trees which fnl] 
under the stroke of time only, I had often heard the 
crowing dmilar to that of our cocks, but only 
weaker. The considerable distance which sepamted 
me ftom every inhabited place could not allow one 

think this CTOwlng was prodnced by domeeticat«d 
birds ; and the natives of these parts who were in 
company with me, aasiiTed me it was the voice of 
wild cocks. Every.one of the colony of Cayenne 
who have gone very far up the country, give the 
same account of the fact. Borne have met with i 
few of these wild fowl, and I have seen one myself. 
They have the same forms, the seme Seshy comb on 
the head, the gait of onr fowls, only smaller, being 
hardly larger than 'the common pigeon." 
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Some older tnTelen haye spoken before of these 
wild fowl of South America. The Spanish Acosta, 
Priaoipal of the Jesuits at Pern, has positiyelj' said 
that fowls existed these before the arrival of his 
countrymen, and that they were' called in the lan- 
guage of the country, talpa, and their eggs, ponto. 
The ancient Mexicans had reduced these small 
fuwla to domesUcation : they called them, as Gemell 
informs us, ehiacehi aiaeea, and he adds, that they 
were similar to our domesticated fowl except that 
thoy had brownish feathers, and that they are rather 
emaller. 

A fresh testimony, that of a traveler who has 
been all over Dutch Guiana after me, is again come 
in support of facts already certain. Capt. Steedman 
has observed that " the natives rear a very small 
species of fowls, whose feathers are ruffled, and which 
seem to be natives of that country." 

It is, then, an indisputable fact that a tribe of wild 
fowl, very much like our cocks and hens, exists in 
the inland parts of South America. One cannot 
reasonably suppose that this tribe springs from 
birds of the same genus which Europeans have 
transported thither, since they are only met with 
very fu fh)m any inhaUted place. Then there is a 
remarkable difll^rence in the size of these and the 
common fowl ; and according to the assertion of 
Acosta, they existed in Pera before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

FARMING IN KAN8A3 AND THE WEST. 
DlfTloulttesof Young Farmer#-A RomMly. 

fr sii ' iaa won rtpt Aioauaui r^ixmDt st **XAii»At.* 



Wrilb the pioneer in Kansas does not experience 
all the drawbacks and inconveniences which the 
early settler of the Eastern States met with, still he 
finds msny difficulties to eontend agninst, and pn- 
vations to endure, which in this piognssive age 
should receive a careful attention ^nd study with a 
view to their alleviation or entire removal. 

The young fanner migrating to the Western 
States, in nine cases ont of ten, comes because he is 
unable to purchase a farm at the place of his nativ- 
ity, and he feels it to be the best for him to forego 
the ties of home and kindred, the advantages of 
society, and benefits of civilisatioA, and attempt to 
make a home on the prairies of the West After 
gazing about for a while in absolute bewilderment 
at the extent of Uncle Sam's improved real estate, 
he finally " takes up" a " claim" and'** settles." His 
real difficulties now begin. His means are limited. 
Perhaps a part of his time must be spent in labor 
that will be immediately productive, and this may 
be bard to get. He can live in a small house of 
course ; if he cannot, he had better not come here. 
He moat have a " field/' bnt with nila at six or eight 



cents apiece, and lumber at forty dollars per thou- 
sand, he is apt to build his fonce light-— on the 
" bloomer'' or " Shanghn" plan. It takes half a mile 
of fence to enclose ten acres. He must have a team 
and some oows, pigs, chickens, &o. He cannot think 
of an enclosed pasture for his stock — it must be 
turned out on the broad prairies to " range/' He 
can tie up the young calves to bring the cows home 
occasionally. I have known cows to come home for 
several nights in succession, just as the clock was 
striking ll^midnight. After a hard day's work it is 
an aching time to get upHo milk ; but get up he must, 
or they will break into " the field," or overturn 
something. But he cannot work upon the maternal 
feelings of his team to bring it home in the morn- 
ing. Some oxen had rather lie in the brush all day 
than to work. They soon learn to hide. I have 
seen an ox that would hide in five acres of under- 
brush so that a man could not find him for two 
hours constant search. 

It is not a flattering prospect for a day's work» to 
get up in the early mom and ** strike out" for the 
team in the grass, waist high, and loaded with heavy 
drops of dew, and return at nine or ten, wet, faint, 
and hungry, to sit down to breakfast. But when 
the prairie grass begins to get hard and dry, and 
the com is ripening, then he will have as much 
trouble to keep the cattle out of his crop. He can- 
not leave to go to mill, (and sometimes mills are not 
handy,) or to church, and it is no particular consola- 
tion to him that some of the preaching is not worth 
going too, without running a risk of loss. What 
with tending a crop, watching stock, hunting strays, 
going long distances to mill and to market, getting 
up wood, djaip^ chores* and mnning errands, the 
young single-handed settler has little rest or respite 
from labor and care. While he is picking his com 
his cattle are straying off, and while he is hunting 
for them his neighbor's big herd breaks into his 
field. If he does not " watch<«ut," the prairie fires 
will destroy his haystacks and his fence. His neigh- 
bors are few, and hail from almost every portion of 
the globe, with few tastes and habits in common, so 
that society and social pleasures and enjoyments ar« 
at best, only tolerable. Churches are weak and 
scarce, schools ditto ; in short, all the advantages of 
civilization, refinement and wealth are of course 
wanting on the thinly settled prairie. 

Now, in this age of progress, invention, and 
science, can no remedy be found for this ? While 
those engaged in the pitfsuits of commerce and 
manufiactures succeed by great associations of capi- 
tal and labor, and in hct, we might say almost 
that they succeed only by such associations, cannot 
farmers leam a lesson — Western pioneer fkrmei* 
I mean? The prairies of Kansas are espeetaUy 
adapted to fanning on a large scale. 
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The pony efforts of the single-handed squatter 
look contemptible on the grand expanse of prairie 
about him. He loses half his time in unproductive 
but no less necessary labor. He is not able to reap 
the advantages derivable from the use of improved 
but costly machinery to perform farm labor, but 
must plod on in the old antiquated ruts traveled for 
ages before him ? .Let one hundred young farmers, 
having, say only five hundred dollars each« form a 
joint stock company and settle in Kansas, using the 
same system and arrangement that a railroad or 
manufacturing company does, and what business they 
could do 1 Agriculture, instead of being a drudgery, 
would become one of the most attractive of pur- 
suits. Such a company would have its labor divided 
off in departments, so that the cultivator of the soil 
need have no care for the herds or flocks. AU the 
heavy labor would be performed by machinery. 
Care would be saved, labor would be saved, and 
capital too, for as before observed, it takes one-half 
mile of fence for a ten-acre field, but ten times as 
much fence will enclose one hundred times as much 
land. Society they would take along with them, 
and churches and schools they need not be without. 
An agricultural association no more need break up 
the family, or own property " in common," than a 
railroad or manufacturing company. It could be 
carried on with the same system and exactness, 
•have its officers and superintendents, its capital held 
in shares, and have order in everything. Is it not 
time that those coming ^West think on these things 
and study how they can escape the disadvantages, 

and make the most of the resources of this 
" Fairest land beneath the son r* 



TEN ACRES TOO MUCH. 



BT ntov. o. HOWS e: 



Wb have been shown, in an interesting voloMS, 
how to make " Ten Acres Enough" for a productive 
&rm. Your humble servant will endeavor to show 
how he found " Ten Acres Too Much." 

I had often meditated upon the growing necessity 
of removing my children to the country where they 
could learn to breathe fresh air, and ei^oy milk that 
was " the pure juice of the cow/' and one evening 
after tea I broached the subject to Mrs. Greene in 
this manner : 

" My dear I" 

** What, love Y* 

" Ahem I They axe spoiling I" 

*' What's spoiling, dear ? The canned peaches ?" 

'" Our boys. We must move out of town, or our 

b^rs will be ruined. I have made up my mind to 

move out a short distance and see if I can find ' Ten 

Vores Baough' to attend to 1b ^nnection with my 

wn buaimess." 



" I am afiraid you will get enough of ten acres 
before you have been there long. You told me you 
knew nothing about farming, and I am sure joor 
attempts at gardening are not a very good guarantee 
of your success. You remember how you set out 
top onions, wrong end up, don't youY" was Mrs. 
Greene's rather sarcastic reply. 

" That was merely to cause a retohiiion in the 
growth of onions," I replied fscetiously. '* But re- 
member the influences children are exposed to here 
in the dty. Why no longer ago than yesterd&j, 
our Charley asked me if I knew the reason why tbey 
were about to discharge the organist. I replied I 
did not. 'Because he can't play euehre on th« 
organ I' was the irreverent reply." 

" Oh, my 1" and Mrs. Greene looked worried. 

" And would you believe it," she added, " our lit- 
tle Otis, so sweet — O 'tis so horrible t He asked me 
why the letter S was as dangerous to let loose among 
a car-load of passengers as a young tiger ? Of course 
I could not tell. ' Because it might make scusengtrs 
of the pauengers* was his horrid reply." 

But I will not bore the reader with a long account 
of our proceedings. Be it known, then, we bought 
ten acres, with its house, bam, fruit, &c., and com- 
menced operations. 

Much has been said of the quandary of a young 
lady compelled to choose a husband from a score of 
admirers, but it is nothing in comparison to a green- 
horn selecting &rm or garden implements. Every- 
thing now-a-days is " first-class ,*" at least I never 
saw anything second-class advertised ; even the one 
store at the cross-roads is a " first-class" store. 

Implements procured, the next thing was the 
stock. 

The first purchase was a cow " part Durham," her 
owner said. He did'nt say which part was Durham, 
but I am inclined to think it was the stomach ; that 
beat the " natives" all hollow, and seemed to be *'all 
hoUoW" stiU. 

Job had a great many cattle, but I don't believe 
he had a " part Durham" cow like mine. Just im- 
agine Mr. Job milking her. He is just ready for 
" stripping," when down comes a " part Durham" 
hoof into the midst of a pailful of " part Durham" 
milk, and Mr. Job lies flat on the ground with a 
pair of spoiled pantaloons. (You must imagine Job 
with pantaloons on.) Now see if he is patient. 

"Our Charley" is a poet. (He resembles hie pa 
very much in this respect.) Here is the first stanza 
of some lines he composed on " Our Cow," and set 
to the tune of " Johnny Comes Marching Home." 
The substitution of cents for dollars in the price of 
of the cow is, of course, an allowable poetical 
license: 
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** 1 bought a oow for fifty e«iita, 
Oo-boBsI Co-boMl 
I beoi^t a oow for fifty oenta, 

Co-bo88 1 Oo-boM I 
I boHght a cow for fifty oenta, 
And she akodaddled oTer the fenea, 
And I baTo aoTor mod her since ; 
O, well all feel gaj, boya, 
When tluit old eow eomea home.** 

This Ib true poetry— literally true. 

Oar second cow, howerer, was a sacoess, and 
" Cherry/' the moley, was soon a family pet. 

My next purchase was of chickens. I had seen 
such contradictory statements re^rdlng different 
breeds that I determined to try two of each of all 
tlia prominent breeds, and form my conclusions from 
experience. I did so, and purchased Black Spanish, 
Poland, English Pheasant, French, and so on, from 
Bantam to Shanghai, via East Indies, and return. 
The result was I soon had an exhibition of European 
politics, on a reduced scale, in my own barn yard ; 
and, as is always the case, poor Poland got the worst 
of it. This "balance of power" performance was 
quite interesting to me, as I was involved financial- 
ly ; so I rushed into the house to procure some 
means of restoring '* peace in thefkmily," and when 
I came out, after a short delay, there was an entire 
" change of base." An Irish neighbor of mine kept 
a game rooster, armed with "gafls" for fighting 
purposes, and behold he had made a " Fenian raid" 
upon my premises during my . brief absence, had 
" cleaned out" Poland, English, and French, and 
was now employed with my only Black Spanish 
rooster. I "welcomed the invader with bloody 
hands to a hospitable grave," with a stick of wood, 
and missed him. He darted " over the border." I 
had no Uncle Sam to Intercept him, and the " In- 
vader of domestic peace" escaped. My best fowls 
were ready to "go to pot." However, I sought 
consolation in Shanghai, relied on Brahma Pootra, 
buried my grief in Bantam, and determined not to 
be chicken-hearted. 

But I was not yet through with troubles. A few 
nights after I was aroused fh>m profound slumber 
by an agitation of my corporosity, and the voice of 
Mrs. Greene exclaiming : — " Mr. Greene, say 1 Mr. 
Greene I Otis, my dear, wake up I There is a 
sk — sk — sqtiawking in the hen roost t" 

I arose hastily and sallied forth. On reaching the 
hen roost I found my distinguished Asiatic bipeds 
falling before the deadly ravages of that great 
" scent&r^* of all creation, the American skunk. 

" Theo," whom the boys call my " rattan terror," 
made short work of the material skunk, but a cer- 
tain ethereal portion remained with the dog for a 
long time. I gathered together the remnants df my 
flock, and began again, with the additional convic 
tion derived from experience that you cannot keep 
fowls profitably unless you have a vermin-proof hen 
roost. 



My next purchase was two pigs— they were nice 
Chester Whites. Major Coats, my neighbor, came 
over to see them. The Major was originally a 
tailor. His family are distinguished for military 
prowess. The Major was all through the Buckeye 
and Woolverine war— in every battle. At the break- 
ing out of the rebellion his two sons were about the 
first to go — they went to Canada, I believe. 

The Major looked at my pigs a long time, revolv- 
ing something in his mind, and a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth, and then asked. 
" What breed be they ?" 
" Chester Whites.' 

" Chester Whites ! where does he live ?" inquired 
the Major, dropping his under jaw, and rolling his 
quid " like a sweet morsel under his tongue," for an 
instant. 

"In Pennsylvania — that is, there is where the 
breed originated," I replied, with a slight cough. 

After some sage advice the Major left me, with an 
invitation " come up." 

A few days after. I " went up" to the Major's. He 
took me to see his sheep. He said he wasn't going 
to waste money on these " highfalutin," rams. He 
raised his own rams, and grade sheep were good 
enough for him. " But," said I, " Major, that's re- 
trograding, a kind of grading sheep that don't pay." 
The Major told me I was young yet, and had a good 
many humbugs to learn. I read too many of thestf 
" hanged agricultural papers." He invited me into 
the house, and his daughters requested me ta slisg. 
I complied, and among other things, I gave them a 
" medley" song, arranged by myself, a copy of which 
I append for the "amusement, instruction, and 
moni elevation" of your readers : 

I have eome from the moontaini 

Of the old Granite Stote, 
Where the hills are so lofty, 

Hagnifioent and great^ 
I haTe left— 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home ; 
There^s no place like home ; 
There> no place like — 
Hall, Columbia, happy knd. 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-bnm band, 
Who fought and bled— 
In days of aald Lang Syne, my boyi, 
In days of anld Lang Syne. 
Wreaths, glorious wreaths for— 
The star-spangled banner, long may it wave, 
O'er the land €i the free and the home of— 
Yankee doodle, who came to town, 
Upon a little pony. 
He stack a feather in his cap 
Andoalledit— 

The last roae of •ommer left blooming alonap 
An its lovely companions are 
Away down South in Dixie, 

Away I Away! 
In Dljrie*s land I took my standi 
Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 
*Neath the sonset, at her knittings 
Bang a lovely maiden, tittiaf— 
O, I should like to many, 
If I oonld only find 
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Somo very Bandsome fellow 
Just suited to my— 
Thamp, thamp, soold, scold, 
Tbnmp, scold away. 
Its gone, the comfort of the house- 
Down where the patriot army, 
By Potolttac% sldb; 
Guards the glorious oause of— 
My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers dled^ 
Land of the pilgrim's pride, 
From every mountain^ift side. 

Let freedom ring. 

When I closed, the Major said : " That'fr a pooty 
song; a little mixed up like; but the tune don't 
amomrt to shucks." 

I thanked him (7) for his criticlBm, and soon after 
returned home. 

When I reached home, I found "a tree peddler" 
awaiting me. The men in "buckram" business 
had considered me too insignificant, but this propa- 
gator of the " apples of discord" thought me an 
easy victim. I told him I had " read about him*' 
in The Western Rural, the best ag— 

" TTie Western Rural be d— d," and away he went, 
leaving a " mill larivilege" behind for the whole agri- 
cultural press. 

But enough of details in learning a new business, 
Suffice it to say that before a year passed I found 
M Ten Acres Too Much" for me to attend to properly 
in connection with other business ; so I sold three 
acres, and applied the proceeds upon the remainder. 

And gkd am I that I discovered that Ten Acres 
was not only enougK ^^t in my case, entirely too 
m»ch,-^Westwn Rural, 



LIFE INSURANCE. 

MB88RB. Eds.:— Allow me to call attention through 

the columns of your valuable periodicai to one of 

the most popular institutions of the day, and yet 

an institution comparatively in iU infancy, and as 

yet but little understood— I refer to the subject of 

Life Assurance— an interest which protected and 

regulated by the laws of our State, and whose bene- 

fits are daily attested by most striking illustrations, 

has within, the past five years exhibited a growth 

unparalleled among the public Institutions of our 

country. The American people seem determined 

to take the lead in all humanitarian institutions. 

Whatever promises to elevate society, relieve mia- 

ery, and guard and purify the sacred interests of 

the fireside, enlist their hearty support. For example, 

the old world was lost in wonder at beholding the 

sacrifices made by our countrymen In support of the 

i^vemment in the late war ; but Europe could find 

^ter cause for admiratloh tn contemplating the 

ish contributions distributed through the Sanitary 



and Christian Commissions freely offered in the 
sacred name of charity. 

A life assurance company is nothing more or less 
than a great trust company, whose scope and object 
is the protection of ftbmilies, and the interests of 
the home circle. Its strongest appeals are made to 
our affections, and its most convincing arguments 
are those which are addressed to, and remind us of 
our moral obligations. 

It undertakes not to extend the future, but to 
provide for its possibilities, not to lengthen life, but 
to make provision for death. Eveiy principle of 
affection and every precept of prudence commend 
it, and life assurance is to-day sanctioned and sap- 
ported by the most ioteUigent men of our country. 
We predict that the day is not far distant when ltd 
advantages will be universally appreciated, and the 
insurance of life be deemed more important th&a 
the insurance <^ property,, for every one bas a life, 
but not all have goods and ehatteh — and tbe time is 
not distant when that man will be deemed pre-emi- 
nently a gambler, who through indifference neglects 
the opportunitiee of the present and entrusts his 
deaieet interests to the uncertain chances of the 
fhture» To the rich farmer it offers an opportunity 
for investm^t which will remain secure amid the 
fluctuations of business, and the insecurity of for- 
tune. To the poor, it affords a guaranty for the 
protection of his loved one. It provides a certainty 
for an tincertainty, gives the sense of security which 
all demre, but wMch so few feel, and invests the 
misty future with an aspect of cbeerfulness instead 
of vogue foreboding. 

Barely has this beneficent institution of life assu- 
raucebeen more clearly, illustrated and its advan- 
tages exhibited in so clear alight as in a case whicli 
recently came under myown observation. A young 
merchant just starting in business, and only twenty- 
five years of age, having had his attention called to 
the subject, became convinced of Its benefits, and 
on ths twenty-third day of March took a policy of 
|8,000 in the company whose advertisement appears 
in your peritodicals for the sole benefit of his wife 
and child. Three days thereafter, while apparently 
in perfect health he took a severe cold, congestion 
followed, and Cia the^ IBth day of April he died, it 
being less than four w^eks feom the date of his 
policy. Withki six di^s after proof of his death 
had been furnished to tfee company his widow 
received a che<5k for the f^U amount <A the insurance, 
thus secured by liw, and itednced to an ahnost 
perfect system, and sanctioned by every dictate of 
prudence and affection, I would unbesitatingly com- 
mend the subject of Life Assurance to your numer 
oua readers, as one of tbe most practicable and 
beneficent institutions yet deviated for the ameliorar 

tion of want and misery. BUanors. 
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ESSAYS^ 



ON THE MOST DESIRABLE BREED 

OF CATTLE 

fiUITED TO THE EXTBEME GOLD OFNOBTHEBN WIN- 

TEfiS— THE CONSUMPTION OF THE LEAST 

AMOUNT AND COABSEST FOOD, AND 

THE BEST PBODUCEB OF BEEF 

BEING THE PBINCIPAL 

BEQUIBEMENTS. 



BT AVOUBTU8 SIBTKKIIIOE. 



This is a queBtion of considerable importance 
to the flBirmers and stock raisers of the Northern 
States and the Dominion of Canada, inasmuch as it 
embodies the most prominent practical points, which 
must determine, other things being equal, the selec- 
tion of a definite and profitable breed for these por- 
tions of the continent. There are three leading 
requisites in the proposition for this essay. 

1. The breed of eaiUU most adapted to long, cold, 
and severe winters. 

2. The breed, which by constitution, habit, and 
physical characteristics, being preferable on the score 
of clinuUe, will thrive and improve on the Uatt 
amount of, and eoarsett food ; and 

8. Both these elements being combined, must 
result in reference thereto, as contrasted with other 
breeds, in the production of the largest and best 
quality of beef 

The question of climate in our Northern States, 
is one which has, to a very great extent, determined 
the selection and adoption of all classes of animals 
known in the farm economy, whether for beasts of 
burden, producers of wool, milk, or meat. For 
this reason many valuable breeds of farm stock 
which have obtained popular pre-eminence in the 
old world, have simply on account of our more 
severe seasons, been adopted to a limited extent, or 
been crossed with more hardy, or native varieties. 
Just in proportion as foreign breeds with their beau- 
tiful points and high-bred excellencies, have shown 
an adaptibility and power to thrive in our climate, 
just in that proportion have they been adopted into 
the native stock, and now form our most improved 
breeds. This is especially true of the Shorthorns, 
which have attained to a universal popnlarity as 
combining more excellencies and a more thriving 
condition in our climate than any other imported 
cattle stock. Mr. Howard, in his recent interesting 
lecture in England on " the agriculture of America," 
testifies to this fact, and says that the Shorthorns 
thrive even better in the cHmate of America than in 
England, and pointed out several of our prize ani- 
mals as proof of his assertion ; while Ayreshires. 

Memeys, Devons, &c., have not been raised to the 
ae extent, because they are more delicate, sus- 



ceptible to cold, and do not combine as many desir- 
able qualities as the Shorthorns, thoogh in manj 
points in detail, excelling them. 

We shall, for the reasons here alluded to, dismlBs 
further reference* to other breeds as answering the 
requirements named in the essay, and refer ag&in 
to the Shorthorns, whose claims have hitherto 
remained undisputed as the most desirable breed of 
cattle, aU things considered, for our climate and 
country. While we are not di^x>6ed to disparage 
them, we challenge their claims on the points named 
as the subject of this essay. Shorthorns present 
some serious defects of character which cannot be 
overlooked in a permanent standard breed for our 
northern climate. They are high feeders, and will 
not mature and fiitten well, unless fed with a rich 
quality of food, and warmly housed. They are com- 
paratively slow to fatten, and do not produce meat 
equal in quality to the nature and amount of teed 
consumed. They are thin-skinned and delicate in 
constitution, and in order to attain and hold their 
best condition require in addition to high feed, warm 
shelter and careful attention. We shall therefore 
object to them as a breed fitted to fulfill the import- 
ant pequisites named in the essay. 

From an intimate knowledge of the climate of 
Qreat Britain, Canada, and the Northern States of 
this Union, we have no hesitation in asserting the 
claims of the Qallowat cattle, as the only breed 
which combines thorough hardiness, capacity to 
resist the cold of our long and severe winters, and 
whose powers of endurance from winter weather 
and exposure, and ability to thrive and fatten on a 
comparatively scant and poor diet — are without a 
rival. Their beef is superior to any other known 
breed, and pasture-fed alone, will produce a meat pre- 
eminent in quality. 

The Galloways are thoroughly hardy in constita- 
tion, thrive in cold and inclement seasons, and fiat- 
ten on coarse hay, straw, or herbage, but on access 
to pasture in tlie spring, will improve more rapidly, 
and be in condition for market earlier than kindred 
varieties. The hide is thick, and covered with a fine 
curly, silky hair, always of a jet black color. Youatt 
says they are " strait and broad in the back, and 
nearly level from the head to the rump. They are 
round in the ribs, and also between the shoulders 
and the ribs, and the ribs and the loins. In round- 
ness of barrel and fulness of ribs they vrill compare 
with any breed." 

Rev. Mr. Smith, a Scotch breeder of eminence*, 
says: — "The Galloway is short in the leg, and 
moderately fine in the shank bone — ^the happy me- 
dium seems to be preserved in the leg, which secures 
hardihood and a disposition to fatten. With the 
same cleanness and shortness of shank, there is no 
breed so large and muscular above the knee« while 
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there is more room for the deep, broad, and capadoiitf 
chest. He is dean, not fine and slender, bat well 
proportioned in the neck and chops." And again : — 
" The Gallowaj is covered with a loose mellow skin, 
which is covered with soft, silkf hair. Even on the 
moorland, where the cattle during the greater part 
of the year are fed on the scantiest &re, it is remark- 
able how little their hides indicate the privations 
they endnre." 

Mr. Stephenson Scott, an American stock breeder, 
says in ** Skinner's American Farmer" : — " I am in- 
clined to think that some of the Scotch cattle are 
better calculated for our country than any of the 
large English breeds, and particularly the best polled 
Galloway. They are hardy, and thriw almost any- 
where, and these cattle are large enough for all pur- 
poses and pastures." 

The Farmer's Magasdne says : " They look j ust the 
animals for a roagh, bleak district ; long, low, active, 
with rough, black coats, and plenty of thick, curly 
hair — ^they show every sign of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, and thorough capability to cope with climate." 

The beef of Qalloway cattle is very superior and 
is most inqUj^tid for in the great markets of London, 
where it commands the highest price. It is easily 
distinguished by its fine, fresh, marbled appearance 
•.and rich color; round, plump, and the fat well 
laid on. 

. In regard to weight and size, an imported bull of 
John Snell, of Canada, (one of the leading Canadian 
breeders of the Gallo.way,) weighed at 2 years and 
5 months eld, 1830 pounds. 

The Qalloways are average good milkers. The 
cows do not yield as much in quantity as the Alder- 
neys or Ayrshires, but the milk is rich, giving a 
yield of butter above the average. Youtt says : — 
" A cow that gives from twelve to fourteen quarts 
per day is considered very superior, and that quan 
tity produces more than a pound and a half of but- 
ter. Mr. Snell, Edmonton, Canada, says the Gallo- 
ways produce as much in quantity as- the Short- 
horns, but the former is much the richer milk. 

In conclusion, we quote the opinion of B. P. 
Johnson, Secretary of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, who says of the Galloways in refer- 
ence to their adaptibility to this country : — " There 
is no doubt of their adaptation to many portions of 
the Northern States. Their aptness to fatten is such 
that they would at comparatively little expense, be 
fitted for market, and the superiority of their beef 
is well understood by every one acquainted with 
the London market ; and if introduced here, they 
would doubtless become equally popular. I was 
asked by a distinguished breeder in this State, which 
among the various breeds of cattle in Great Britain, 
I considered best adapted to the Northern States T 
I answered, that if it was left to me to select, I 



would have no hesitation in choosing the Galloways 
or West Highlanders." 

In disposition, the Galloways are remarkable for 
docility and gentleness, and the absence of horns 
makes them entirely free from danger, which cannot 
be said of any other breed. The bulls are equally 
tame, and it is seldon that a dispontion to wildness 
is found among them. 

We therefore, in view of the characteristics of the 
various breeds considered in reference to the " ex- 
treme cold of Northern winters, the consumption 
of the least amount and coarsest food, and the best 
producer of beef," pronounce the Galloway as by &r 
the most deserving of classification as our most desi- 
rable breed for these purposes. 

It is certainly matter of very great surprise that 
stock growers and farmers in the North have 
hitherto neglected this desirable and valuable breed 
of cattle. Our more enterprising Canadian farmer 
friends find them perfectly adapted to their country, 
and are importing and increasing their stock, till at 
the present time the Galloways are well represented 
in all parts of the Dominion. 69 Galloway cattle 
were exhibited at the Fair last year at Toronto, and 
among them were several superb animals. For the 
information of such as may wish to introduce this 
noble breed, we refer to John Snell, Edmonton, 
Canada. 

ON THE MOST DESIRABLE BREED 

OF CATTLE 

SUITED TO THE EXTEEME COLD OF NOETHEBN WIN- 
TEES— THE CONSUMPTION OF THE LEAST 
AMOUNT AND COABSEST FOOD, AND 
THE BEST PEODUCEE OF BEEF 
BEING THE PBINCIPAL 
BSQUIBEMENT& 



BT B. a KMXDALL, 



I put in as my first favorites and competitors for 
the prise, the Kebbies. Not inuch beauty about a 
Kerry certainly ; but then an essay upon the pret- 
tiest breed, &c., is not asked for. Almost anything 
bovine is handsomer than a Kerry cow. A little, 
black, bob-tail, sway-back, pot-bellied, crumple- 
homed scrub ; but as Dennis O'Flaherty says : — "Be 
me Bowl, now, if its the swate crame an* goolden 
buther, an' lashins uv illegant buthermilk ye're 
likin' faith its the little black divil that's as purty as 
she's good." 

In Ireland, they drive the Kerries up and down to 
Dublin, and pen them up in .shabby shambles, half- 
starving, and two-thirds choking, for a week ; then 
crowd, pack, and jam them in on the deck of one of 
the dirty " drags" they call the " Royal Dublin Chan- 
nel Steam Packets," that transports them to Liver- 
pool, whence they are driven to Manchester, Bir 
mingham, and many of the interior cities, beii 
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preferred by thoso who can afford to keep a cow, 
but have no place to keep her — nothing to keep her 
on — to any of the English breeds ; becanse^ in the 
firsi place the Kerry costs only about a quarter so 
much as a native ; and more, because she will eke 
out her own living where no other animal wearing 
horns can. 

Many of the Eerries are driven across the king* 
dom, and in the Smithfield market maintain the 
" call*' for suburban milkers against the best dairy 
stock of England. At Hounslow, Islington, Wig- 
ton — wherever there are commons, cropped as close 
as plush velvet-7-very " short commons," — ^you may 
see the little Eerries, looking sleek and thriving^ 
shearing the half inch of pasturage a line or two 
closer, and every day contributing more towards the 
support of her master's or mistress' household, than 
the earnings of the whole family combined. In all 
the lanes and byways of the great British Babylon, 
one may see any day, sununer and winter, if he will 
take the pains to wander that way and look, little 
scrub Eerries cropping out a comfortable maintain- 
ance, keeping up a respectable appearance, and giv- 
ing milk, where a Durham, Devon, Aldemey, or 
even an Ayrsliire, would perish of famine in a week. 

The milk of the Eerry cow is almost invariably 
of the very richest quality, and in quantity much 
greater, taking the difference in size into considera- 
tion, than the best of England's dairy animals. 
The average yield of mUk per cow, per day, from 
the scrub Eerries that board themselves about the 
suburbs of London, Birmingham, and other cities, 
is about nine quarts. 

For beef stock the Eerries are equally valuable, 
the flesh being compact, juicy, fine-grained, and 
sweet, weighing ten per cent more, inch for inch 
measurement, than that of the best beef breeds of 
English cattle. It is not unusual to see in the Dublin 
market at the same stall, half a dozen hind quarters 
going each over three hundred pounds. We had 
once in the old Garrigk packet ship of the New York 
and Liverpool *' Dramatic Line," a Eerry cow that 
in fair weather and foul, " blow high, blow low," 
always on ship's fare, used to give us sixteen quarts 
per day of milk that was more like cream, keeping 
all the time fat, until one day in a gale of wind, a 
whole Atlantic boarded us, knocking all our deck 
hamper into everlasting smash, and breaking both 
poor Norah's fore legs, which obliged us to kill her, 
and cut her up for beef. The dressed carcass weighed 
a trifle short of 1,050 pounds. 

In the Selkirk settlement, pretty well towards the 
north side of Canada, where Capt. Dambangger says 
Are freezes, and the winters are fourteen months 
long — but In reahty where the winters are almost 

^erlan, the Eerry stock having been proved hardier 
more economical than any other, have been 
ited as the favorite. 



At the sealing stations, Victoria and Albertown, 
and a^iacent settlements within Frobisher's Strait, 
I saw everywhere little black, Eerry cows, averag- 
ing, I believe, two to every household, aU looking 
sleek and fat, pasturing on the dwarf lichens and 
scanty herbage, giving fh>m six to sixteen quarts 
per day of such rich, creamy milk, as I have never 
seen from the best dairy cows in England or the 
United States. In the long winters of that latitude 
there is no hay feeding, no com, or slops for Eerry, 
only heaps of dried lichens, and bundles of feme 
and twigs of birch, with free browsing of alder and 
juniper. And yet on such fare for eight months 
consecutively, the cows fell off less in their milk 
supplies than do our dairy cows in the United 
States, though stabled and bedded, petted, and pam- 
pered on carrots, cut and cooked food, and the 
brightest and best of hay. 

I believe that a genuine, full-blooded Eerry cow, 
left to her own resources, and given the free run of 
flelds, roads and woods, in any of our midland 
regions, would carry herself independently through 
the winter, keeping in fair condition, and giving 
milk, if not out of milking season. 

I believe that the Eerries would in this country 
make superior dairy stock, because the Eerry cheese 
is the richest I ever tasted, the butter of Eerry equal 
to any made elsewhere in the world, because they 
milk l(mger, keeping up a maximum supply, than 
any of our dairy stock, because the milk is richer, 
making considerably more butter or cheese per gal- 
lon, than that of any of our' imported, grade, or 
native cows, because the average annual cost of 
keeping would be at least a third less than that of 
our more pretentious, showy, dairy animals; 
and lastly, because the Eerries, though notorious 
vagabonds, if left quite free to ramble wherever 
they choose, are nevertheless quiet, kindly in dis- 
position, gentle in habit, amiable and docile, and 
would not break through a pasteboard fence, or leap 
four rails, though tempted by such a feast as cow 
never before, was seduced by. 

Within five miles of me at this present time, a 
relative has a genuine, full-blood Eerry cow that 
went dry on board one of our Liverpool packet ships. 
•and he purchased her from the captain for thirty 
dollars — a little, black, stump-tail, long-haireii, 
crumple-horned scrub. " Little Ugly," after coming 
in fresh, gave her twenty quarts of milk a day, right 
on consecutively for six months, averaging ten 
pounds of butter per week during the time, with no 
special or extra feeding. " Little Ugly" is dry now, 
coming in in about five weeks. But Jack can take 
$175 for his Eerry, from any one of a dozen bidders 
in the neighborhood. 

In my opinion, the only reason why the Eerries 
have never become favorites with us is, because tliov 
are ugly, and stock fashion has its fancies as well 
as aU others, looking more to beauty than utility. 
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Minnesota — thanfcB to the market for ita balky 
staple, wheat, afforded b; tbe mlgbtf " Father of 
Waters," Udeatined to be a great farming country. 
Despite the acarcity of timber anA water In tome 
portions of tbe State, the iucnrslons of the aavagea, 
and the check of fordgn immigration daring the 
war, it has been settled with great rapiditj. 

The population is of a mixed character, like that 
of WiscoDBin. The farmers keep but little i 
Htock tlum each one needs for his own use ; a 
are gradually Ending their way into the older settle- 
ments, and do welL Orchards are being planted 
everywhere, but not with the greatest or most nni- 
fomi flacce«s. Tet applee, plums, barriea, and all 
tbe hardier fraits, are grown by those who know 
how, even to the northern limits of the State. 

Wheat is oar main crop, Tbe toll is geneiBlly a 
amooth prairie, nndnlating more or lees in tbe east> 
em portion, bat rich, and of the beet quality for 
wheat-growing. It yielda from twenty to thirty-fi' 
busheia year after year, without reat, manure, i 
rotation of crops. In some localities the grain is 
cot with a reaper that takes only the heads of the 
grain, which is usually threshed in tlie field as soon 
as possible, and the straw plowed under. 

The fences are mostly board, which are hauled 
from the Miaaisaippi during winter, tbe farmer tak- 
ing wheat there, and bHnging back lumber. From 
Chain Lake west, timber la abundant, water more 
plenty, and both of excellent quality. Schools, 
cLurchea, railroada.&c., are fast finding a welcome 
among the intelligent farmers of Minnesota, who 
realize the vast importance of these stepping-stonea 
to true prosperity, and that gloiiona tnture which 
Awaits the great West. 



MANURING HOPS. 

Amoho tbe mannres recently emplc^ed fbr grow- 
ing hopa In England, are those which supply to a 
frreater or less extent ammonia and phospboiic acid. 
These form the compodtlon of two important fun- 
damental classes ot artificial manures, phoaphatic 
and nitrogenized. Phosphatic manures, it is said, 
tend to promote the quality of the ho|]e, but not the 
quantity. Among these raaniirea may be enumer. , 



ated trmh bonee. bone dost, bones treated with snl- 
phnric acid, phosphatic matter of Saldanha Bay and 
Fatagonian guano. 

Animal matter of all descriptions, rape cake, farm 
yard manure, nitrogenized matter, such as wool, 
blood, flash, Peruvian guano, soot, woolen rags, 
shoddy, putrid animal substances, horn shavings, 
glue reAiae, Ac, are all very conducive to the 
growth of the hop plant. 

Mr. Troutbeck, in an easay before the Maidstone 
Farmers' Club, (England,) says that after aelectlng 
the land for hops, the most importaol consideration 
[3 its drainage, and he advises that if the land has 
not a good natural drainage it should be thoroughly 
drained at a no lesa depth than four leet. In pre- 
paring the land for hopa, he would avoid boiying 
the surface aoil, and saya it will depend upon cir- 
1 bow far it niay be desirable to mis 
of the aur&ce soil with aome of the subsoil, 
le heavy clays of Kent, there Is frequently a 
deficiency in lime and phosphoric add, and he re. 
marks that most satisfactory results have been had 
from an application of a compost made of lime and 
vegetable mold — the cleansing of ditchea and ponda 
and freah burned lime, while the addition of hone 
halt-Inch bonea, greatly increase the lertility 
and improve the quality ol the hop. 

In the management of term yard manures for the 
hop. he advises the employment of hop vines as a 
litter In part for domestic animals. Farm yard 
from hop vines, he remarks, is not 
only a source of food to the plant, hut is one of 
those which opens up the atorehonseof unavailable 
food. While it is undergoing decomposition, it is 
yielding certain auhatancea capable of acting upon 
the aoil. and a( transferring from the unavaUable to 
tha available category — of putting in that condition 

which the plant can absorb them — the matters of 
which it is in need. He states it as his belief that 
well made and well managed &rm yard manures 
from fattening animals, when the hop vine is em. 
ployed in part as a Utter, to be one of the best and 
perfect manures. Inasmuch as It contains every 
substance the plant requires. It is to the use of this 
that he attributes in part the success of 
many of the hop growers in Kent. 

He Is in favor of applying fiarm yard manures in 
mtten state, and rcommends getting it into heavy 
soils in theaatumn, as by so doing there is less loss. 
where the bop grower is compelled to nee 
any safaetAnce very soluble and powerful, he believes 
the best mode is to divide into small quantities and 
ipply it at various times during the seaeon. In the 
case of lands inclined to be light, or lands rich in 
phosphates, he would use sparingly of aubstancea 
rich in ammonia, and would resort to a mixture, 
which, although not oontaining much ammonia, ' 
capable of leaving it. — Utiea Herald. 
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StlrHns tlte Soil. 

. Repeated stirring of the soil we regard as almost, if 
not quite as essential to good and saccessfiil cultiva- 
tion as manure. Indeed, we have known good crops 
taken from land that was counted as ** too poor to raise 
beans," by merely repeated plowings and barrowiags. 
Expend money first in draining, if you have beayy, 
clayed, or naturally wet soils ; then plow, plow, plow, 
as often and deeply as you please. The more and oftener 
and deeper the soil is stirred, the better will trees or 
plants grow and fruit. The mechanical action of the 
soil, and its permeability to atmospheric influence are 
too often lost sight of, and many a piece of ground on 
which manures have been placed until It has got to be 
what is termed "fat" and unproductive, only needs 
repeated stirrings and opening to the action of atmos- 
pheric elements to brine it to the highest and most 
profitable condition. — JBbrticulturisL 

Cure for Oolle In Horses. 

" Turfinan," in The American Stock Journal^ gives 
the following remedy :— A great many valuable horses 
are annually killed by being drenched with various 
medicines recommended by quacks. Let me tell your 
readers the best remedy for either fiatulent or spas- 
modic colic that I have ever seen tried. It is to give 
copious injections of warm water to move the bowels, 
and when that is done your horse is safe. I have seen 
many horses cured by this treatment, and none killed. 
All BO treated have speedily recovered. If drenching 
will be persisted in, take a handful of ground ginger 
and put it in a quart of water, and let it boil for fifteen 
minutes, and when it cools pour it down the throat of 
the horse. This warms the stomabh and bowels, and 
is an excellent remedy. Let any person violently 
attacked with colic, drink ginger tea, thus prepared, 
and he will find speedy relief. And what is good for 
man in sickness is good for a horse with the same sick- 
ness. Man is an animal, as well as a horse; and 
medicines good for the disease of one are good for the 
disease of the other, the world over. 

Onion Ground. 

In a recent number of the Iowa EorMsUad^ "C. A. 
8." of Dubuque, gives his practice in the autumnal 
preparation of the ground for onions. Prepare it in 
the fall by manuring and plowing, working it till the 
soil is well mixed and commingling with the manure 
to the depth of eight or ten inches. Then roll or tramp 
the ground hard, top-dress it with ashes, and leave it 
till the ensuing season. When the frost Is out in the 
spring, and the ground sufficiently dry to work, rake It 
over with an iron tooth rake to the depth of three or 
four inches, and put in the seed. This is all the spring 
preparation required. The most successAil onion 
grower we ever saw, managed pretty much in the way 
liere recommended, though the fall preparation was 
omitted. The onion beds were well manured and the 
ground stirred to a good depth. It was then raked 
and trampled down compactly. An onion planter, 
th two iron shovel teeth, set apart the width of the 
on rows, and handled like a hoe, was drawn across 



the beds, and the seed dropped in the Airrows and cov- 
ered an inch deep or thereabouts. The result was that 
the onions grew upon the top of the ground— profuse 
in quantity and excellent in quality. We should think 
the Iowa plan, of a fall preparation of the ground an 
improvement It is certainly worth a trial. 

Cloanslni; 'Wool of Oammy Matter. 

The Maine Farmer gives the following : — ^Take one 
pound of saleratus for twelve pounds of wool, dissolve 
in water not quite boiling hot, then put in the wool and 
stir occasionally for one hour ; take it out and sqocezo 
it thoroughly, or what is better, run through a clothes 
wringer, rinse in cold water, and spread on grass 
ground to dry. This process will remove all gum and 
dirt from any kind of wool, and make It much better 
for custom work. 

Trne's Potato Planter. 

The testimony of one of our most intelligent and 
enthusiastic farmers was recently i^ven for this new 
Maine invention, and a machine that deserves to be 
more generally introduced among our farmers than it 
is. In order to obtain a machine he purchased tbs 
patent right for the county in which he resided— the 
agent would not sell a single machine — and the gentle- 
man's testimony was, that it paid for itself the first 
year. He planted twelve acres of potatoes and per- 
formed the work as easily with the planter, as he could 
have planted two acres by hand. This is a atrong com- 
mendation in its favor. — Maine Fanner. 

Tl&e IMfl^renoe betiveen tlie Soil and SuImoU. 

Beneath the surface soil in which we place our seed, 
and which is moved by the passage of the plow, we 
find what is commonly styled the subsoil, which 
though most similar to, is often very different in com- 
position from the surface soil. Though it does not 
contain the decayed vegetation which exists In the but- 
face soil, if often contains much fertile matter which 
if brought to the surface would do much to -enrich the 
surface soil. This is particularly the case when a hard, 
retentivt subsoil underlays a rich, loose one ; the lime, 
iron, magnesia, and saline constituents of the surface 
soil, having a greater specific gravity than the soil on 
which they lay, or to which they arc applied, naturally 
sink until they find a soil of their own gravity, which, 
if the subsoil is hard and retentive, is usually in the 
upper strata or layer thereof. This is of great and 
vital importance in subsoillng, for it is evident that in 
a subsoil of this kind, it would be very bad policy to 
bring to the surface six or seven inches of the subsoil. 

Nor are the saline constituents of the soil all that are 
found enriching the subsoil, for anything valuable in 
the upper soil is soluble, and however hard and com- 
pact the subsoil may appear to be, it is more or less 
penetrated by water, which takes with it and deposits 
the fertility of the surface soil. It often happens that 
the farmer who practices subsoillng will on this account 
receive more benefit from the first brought to the sur- 
face than from any subsequent operation. 

The following analysis of the surface soil with lt£ 
adjoining subsoil from the banks of the Ohio, made by 
Johnson, will probably best show the dlffisrenee be- 
tween the two. They were found to contain of— 
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SOIL. UUMOTL. 

Blllca 8T.148 94^ 

Alumln* 8.666 1.876 

Oxldeoflren «.«90 8,286 

Oxide of muflMMd 0.860 1.200 

Lim« T... 0.564 0.248 

Maraedft 0.812 OiSlO 

Pouah 0.120 0.110 

Boda 0.()25 0.180 

Phosphoric add 0.060 tnce. 

Bulphuricacld 0.027 0.084 

Carbonic add 0.080 tnwj*. 

Chlorine 0.086 trace. 

Hnmloacid 1.804 trace. 

Organic sabataBCOB 1.011 trace. 

Insoluble humoa 1.072 trace. 

From the obsexTationB we can readily see that the 

effect of subsoil plowing and trenching will vary with 

the character of the subsoil ; if the latter is hard and 

compact it wili probably arrest the downward passage 

of the water containing the yaluable portions of the 

amrfkce soil, which upon being again brought to the 

surface will of course enrich the surfiice soil ; but if on 

the other hand the subsoil is light and loose, and of a 

texture not calculated to retain the saline constituents 

brought firom aboTC, they will pass through it, and 

when It 18 turned up it may for a time decrease the 

crops, for the only benefit gained seemed to be that of 

deepening the surfoce soil, which even of itself is an 

important one. This may in a great measure account 

for the varied success which always attends subsoil 

plowing, and a more careful attention to the difference 

may be the means of preventing much disappointment, 

Bs has been the case with your new correspondent, but 

old reader. — Great Valley in OermatUown Td. 

Bone spavin is a blemish which occurs on the inside 
or hinder postern of the hock Joint, and is an ossified 
or bony tumor. It occurs at all periods in the life of a 
horse, and is usually induced by a strain of the liga- 
ments, followed by inflammation. The bock joint is 
made up of several bones, but two of which are usual- 
ly afifected ; they are called the scaphoid and cuniform 
magnum. These bones rest upon each other, and are 
superimposed upon the metatarsal or long bones, and 
turning but very slightly on each other, being fastened 
almost to immobility by ligaments, which become in- 
flamed in consequence of strains, and ossiflcation 
ensues. Attached to the extremities of the tendons 
terminating in the hock are small sacks of mucous 
secretion, designed to lubricate the parts and permit 
the necessary motion without being attended with 
friction. Overstrain produces enlargement of these 
sacks, and is the immediate cause of thoroughpins and 
wind galls. Upon the inside, and exactly on the curve 
of the joint, one of these bags is located, and its dis- 
tension causes bog-spavin ; between the enlargement 
of the joint and the skin a vein is pressed upon this 
sack, and when Inflammation ensues the circulation is 
retarded, the vein becomes distended from the bog to 
the adjacent valve below, and blood spavin is the 

result. 

In a large majority of cases where blood spavin is 
believed to be present, there exists only bog spavin ; 
the two are so readily confounded that oftentimes only 
a practiced veterhiarian Ls capable of determining. In 
some instancea where lamoncss has been caused by 



bog-spavin,- blood spATin has followed, and the horse 
has recovered ftvm bto Inmeness, as the one sometimes 
counteracts the effects of the other. In other cases, 
where the lameniess occasionally returns, the bog, and 
not the blood spavin, produces the defect of carriage. 
As these defects all arise ttom like causes, similar 
treatment la required. Whenever inflammation is 
present cooling purgatives and alteratives should be 
given in connection with softening and cooling outward 
applications. It has been said that frequeut bathing 
with sour buttermilk will soften bone spavin and cause 
it to be absorbed. This should be the design in all 
remedies used in preference to the old system of cut- 
ting, burning, and blistering. In cases of bog and 
blood spavin, compressing, with cooling diet and 
medicine, will usually effect a cure in connection with 
rest and absence firom all exciting causes ; and, in order 
to have the cure permanent, the horse must for a long 
time be used with great caution, avoiding violent 
exercise, high spee^t heavy draft, hard pavements, 
plank roads, and long standing on hard floors. — E. P. 
Vail^ in Sural American, 

(|oalltles of Cattle. 

Ayrshires for cheese, Devons for butter, and Alder- 
neys for cream. These, on the best native stock will 
improve. The improved Shorthorns combine these 
qualities to a large extent, and are besides, superior 
for beef. When we say the Aldemeys fot cream, we 
mean the richest cream, not the most, as less milk is 
given by them than by the Devons, and less butter 
made from a cow. For the farmer who has but few 
cows, the improved t5horthoms are the best, as they 
combine more or less the good qualities. Excellent 
for milk, they are still more so for beef. — Colman''s 
Burai World. 

Power of a Horse's Scent* 

There is one perception that a horse possesses to 
which but little attention has been paid, and that is the 
power of scent With some horses it is acute, as with 
the dog; and for the beneflt of those that have to 
drive at nights, such as physicians and others, this 
knowledge is invaluable. I never knew it to fail, and I 
have ridden hundreds of miles on dark nights ; and in 
consideration of this power of scent, tliis is my simple 
advice : never check your horse at nights, but give him 
a free head, and you may rest assured that he will 
never get off the road, and will carry you expeditiously 
and safe. In regard to the power of scent in a horse, 
I once knew one of a pair that was stolen, and recov- 
ered mainly by the track being made out by its mate, 
and that after he had been absent six or eight hours. 

Gold Tarnislft* 

Tumeric, one drachm ; gamboge, one drachm ; oil of 
turpentine, two pints; shellac, flve ounces; dragon^ s 
blood, seven drachma; thin mastic varnish, eight 
ounces. Digest, with occasional agitation, for four- 
teen days, in a warm place ; then set saide to flne, and 
pour off to clear.— ^. 
To Keep Bate firoBS Grain Staelu« 

An exchange says a few garlieks among the sheaves 
when stacUng grain, will prevent rata troubling it. 
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HORTKHU.TURAL 1IOTE8. 



Thb seuon bm not b^ea so favorable for vegetables 
as for szaall fruits. The Jatter bad Jti^e benefit of tbe 
spring raina, and wbat growing weatber we were fav- 
ored witb, and conaeqaently received sucb an impetus 
as enabled tbem to pass tbrougb tbe summer droutb 
witb leas injury tban tbe vegetables sustained, many 
varieties of wbicb were planted so late, owing to tbe 
wet spring tbat tbey bardly got started before tbe 
ground became too dry for tbem. Tet, witb tbese 
drawbacks, tbe gardener wbo bos tilled bis land well, 
does not lack a fair supply of vegetables. 

Cabbagc—We bave tried quite a number of varieties 
of early cabbage tbis year, and find none superior to 
Early York for very early, and Jersey Wakefield to fol- 
low a few days later. Quite a large portion of our cab- 
bage was destroyed by tbe amafl white maggot wbicb 
eats up tbe roots. We commenced cutting about tbe 
middle of July. 

Beet8,—We also tried quite a number of varieties 
of early beets, and found notbing earlier than tbe Bas- 
sano, or better than tbe Early Blood Turnip. We pulled 
our first about tbe first of July. 

Stritig Beans.^Yor tbe very earliest there is notbing 
ahead of the Valentine, but a week or two later the 
Butter bean will do to use, when that supersedes all 
others. It is rich, tender, and remains a long time In 
use. Tbe pod is very thick and yellow from tbe start. 

Cucumberg. — Varieties of cucumbers have multiplied 
rapidly of late years ; but if there are any earlier and 
superior to the Early White Spined, we bave failed to 
discover tbem. 

Tomato€9.--We started in tbe same hotbed, Early 
York, Early Smooth Red, and Tilden. They blossomed 
in the above order, the first taking the lead by several 
days. Bat we picked the Early Smooth Red just as 
soon, and consider it rather fairer and more productive. 
The Tilden was a few days behind tbe Early Smooth 
Red, is a little larger, rougher, and fully as productive. 
The blossom leaves quite a large scar, which Is rather 
an objection. Owing to droutb or some other cause, 
tomatoes ripen slowly, and the price continues high. 
$4.00 per bushel is now paid, nearly three weeks after 
commencing to pick them. We tried several packages 
of seeds, of difierent varieties sent us from the Patent 
Office, and think that if we receive any more, we shall 
throw them to the poultry as they are unreliable. 

BUatoes.'^We think tbe Early Goodrich a decided 
acquisition. Of all the varieties we bave tried, it was 
tbe first to cook dry and mealy. 

VBUITS. 

Tbe raspberry crop was a fair one this year, and in 
good demand. Tbe Doolittle is growing in favor, but 
the Miami, also a black-cap, Is decidedly ahead of it — 
fewer thorns, as hardy, productive, larger, and fitier 
flavored. It ripens about two weeks later, afibrdlng a 
desired succession. Tbe Franconla and Hudson River 
ong red varieties, sustained their bigb reputation. 



Tbe Fhilsdelpbia is undoubtedly tbe most prodactire 
of red sorts, but in quality is inferior. 

SUtekbarriea.— The Lawton is bardly as produotirc 
as last year, but is bearing a fair crop. SLlttatinny uLd 
Wilson have done well where tried. 

There are no peaches in tbis vicinity, a Ikir crop of 
pears and plums, and a light crop of f^>ples. 



TABLE DESIGNS AND DECORATIONS. 



BXTBAOT .neM LBCTirmas dblivbrkd to ma j,aj>im8 at thb 

TKAOT rSXALB INBTITDTX, BOCBJUITBa, V. T. 



BT WILLIAM WBB8TKB. 



As our last lecture related mainly to Parlor Orna- 
ments, I intend in this to vary tbe subject somewhat 
by giving you an example in the way of Dinner Tabk 
Decorations. Tbe expedients resorted to for producii.;; 
a fine effect at dinner parties witb fruit and flowers are 
manifold and various. I can call to mind a circuu- 
stance which occurred some years ago In Toronto, wbL-re 
a sumptuous dinner was to be given to some of tbe 
notables of Canada, and trom whence tbe host di;i- 
patched bis gardener to Philadelphia to select aud pur- 
chase the finest and most rare plants be could tiuii 
to decorate the dinner table. Among these were eonie 
superb specimens of orange trees laden with Iruit. 
These being In tubs were placed on the floor, and the 
tables so arranged about the stems as to make It ap^'e;ir 
as though tbe trees grew through tbe table ; fur it 
sometimes happens on an occasion like this that a 
table has to be constructed for the particular purpose. 
I do not mention this as a style tbat can be generally 
adopted, for it is entirely too expensive, and although 
it is much in vogue in France and other parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. It is bardly worth our imitaUon (ex- 
cept on some extraordinary occasion,) when we have so 
many less expensive ways to display our taste which 
are far more easier to obtain, and produce eqaallv as 
good efiect. My attention has been very forcibly 
directed to this subject through an article which 
appeared in Tfie Oardener't Nonihly some Ave or sis 
years since, and which I bave lately read, where It is 
stated that prizes were offered at a recent London hor- 
ticultural exhibition for the best table designs formed 
of fnilts and fiowers.and tbat It was gratifying to observe 
that great interest was manifested in this department. 
Ladies of the nobility entered tbe arena as competitor!, 
and tbe subject was considered worthy of tbe ctibrta 
of tbe most refined minds in England. Tbe first prize 
was awarded to a lady, but I cannot now recall her 
name. 

The stands to receive tbe fruit and flowers for tbis 
purpose, may be made of almost any light materia) in 
which strength is combined. On this occa&ion tlu-j 
were formed of glass, the base of which was larirc 
enough to receive several bunches of grapes placed on 
a layer of beautiful fern leaves Interspersed with Tine 
leaves and trailing plants. From the centre a slender 
stem rises and supports a dish on tbe top, which is 
filled in like manner to tbe lower one, the trailing 
plants being wound around tbe stem. Some of the 
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glass stands niaddiktf tblA pni^te ave m7 elaborate. 
and reflect like a mirror, which produces a fine effect. 
Tbls one which we .are now about to fill, is about as 
Bimple an aflkir as we could get for the purpose— and 
yet I have no doubt that you will be highly gratified 
with the result Being made of wire. It Is very light 
and strong, and can be handled without any fear of 
breaking. We will eommenee by putting in a layer 
of Ibis beautiful green moss ; next we place around a 
layer of these delicate fern leaves, which you must 
handle very careAilly, this being so early in the season. 
They are naturally very tender, and though but just 
brought in from the woods, they have not obtained 
Bnfflcient age to bear anything but the most delicate 
handling. However, as the season advances, the fronds 
will become firmer, and then they may be handled with 
impunity. 

Although we are but just entering the portals of 
summer, these gmpes will recall to your mind the 
luscious fruits of October. They are certainly very 
fine, and cannot weigh much less than two pounds 
each bunch, these were grown and ripened in the 
forcing vinery of the Hon. William O. Fargo, at Buf- 
falo, by his gardener, Mr. Brown, whose skill in this de- 
partmeut/ieedB no greater commendation than this, and 
who has kindly presented them to me for the purpose 
of illustrating this lecture. This large black bunch is 
the Black Hamburg, and this rose-colored one, the 
Rose Chasselas, and this superb golden bunch with 
the oblong or pear-shaped berries, the Bowood Muscat : 
this latter is without doubt the largest and finest of 
all the Muscats. You will no doubt be surprised when 
I tell you that these were grown in pots and boxes 
about fifteen inches square, each vine producing and 
ripening about half a dozen bunches. Here Is an In- 
stance In which I would have no hesitation In decorat- 
ing a dinner table with fruit in pots, because the vines 
on which these grew were so very compact, the bunches 
80 large, and the berries so fine, that they could not 
but elicit admiration ; but in doing this I would arrange 
around the pot a number of fern and vine leaves, and 
fruits of dlfiierent kinds, so as to completely conceal 
the pot and make It appear as though the vine Itself 
sprung from the centre of a vase. With this slight 
digression, I now return to our subject of decorating 
the stand. 

As apples, pears, and strawberries are the only 
domestic fruits which we have now at our command 
for this purpose, we will place on the ferns a few of 
these vine leaves so as to cover a portion of the base, 
and on these we will place the gprapes interspersed with 
the other fruits, vine leaves, and some of this Lycopo- 
dium, and use these tropical frnlts also, with the finest 
of these pine apples on the apex. Here we have a 
mincrling of colors, which are very grateful to the eye, 
the dark green of the vine leaves and the light glaucous 
tint of the crown ot the pine with the fine soarlet of 
the strawberries, mhngling with the bright yellow of 
the oranges, and deeper purple of the grapes— is a 
blending of colors that is always pleasing in table dec- 
orations. It is not merely the quantity or quality of 
the fruit or flowors which produces the finest effects, 



bat a tastetnl and judicious arrangement of them. 
Vine leaves and the fronds of fbms are the most appro- 
priate and usefril leaveafor table decorations, or in ^t 
to show off to the best advantage almost any kind of 
fr^t. The Parisian fruiterers understand this, for the 
markets of Paris are well supplied with tliem during 
the season, the fern leaves being often brought from 
long distances for this very purpose, where they are 
eagerly bought by the dealers in fruit. With this lim- 
ited but choice supply of fruits, you see we have been 
enabled to produce an ornament which I have but little 
doubt will be highly appreciated by you all, and the 
only ftirther advice I have to offer is that we now 
adjourn, and that Miss Tracy order its removal to the 
dinner table at once, where at the proper time It will 
be seen whether I have judged correctly or not. 



ADOANMEMTS OF THE HOMESTEAD. 



P. Barbt, of this city, one of the most intelligent 
horticulturists in the country, gives the following 
advice on this subject : 

'* The first thing I should press on the farmers in the 
way of improvement, would be what we might call 
roadside improvement. Keep the cattle off the high- 
ways, keep the weeds cut close, and lines ot shade- 
trees on each side — this, with neat fences, will be an 
evidence of civilization to begin with. Then I would 
eiyoin the removal from the roadsides, near the dwell- 
ing, of all dilapidated and broken implements, which 
are so apt, somehow or other, to accumulate. 

**The bam and other out-buildings are very frequent- 
ly located more on the principle of convenience than 
good taste, but we must take these things as they are, 
and improve them with paint or wash of some sort, 
and a good thick belt of rapid-growing trees around 
them, both for shelter and shade, and to partly conceal 
their unsightly appearance. 

** Then, as for the door-yard, I would dig up, root 
out all the old neglected plum, peach, cherry and quince 
trees, that seem to have sprung up by chance in the 
fence comers. All this class of trees, that we might 
call the finer fralts, not usually grown in orchards, I 
would form into a nice fruit garden of half an acre to 
two acres, as might be necessary. There I would have 
a complete collection of peara, cherries, apricots, 
plums, quinces, all the small fruits systematically 
planted and carefully cultivated. This garden might 
be made one of the most interesting portions of the 
premises, to say nothing of the abundant supply of fine 
fruit and vegetables It would yield. Here the family 
could acquire taste for gardening, as well as learn to 
practice it. 

" Then the ground about the house I would convert 
into a amooth lawn, which must be kept cut close all 
summer. This lawn must besuitably embellished with 
deciduous and everg^en trees, fiowerlng shrabs, roses, 
<fec. This is the way I preach to the farmers when I 
visit them, but only once in a great while with any 
effect It is a shame for our well-to-do farmers that 
they are so behind in this matter. It makes farm life 
so dull and dreary a pmjifdt, that I am not surprised *■ 
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we all the brighter boyi mn nit*; trom It, ind our 
mr«l popnlaUoD, gTOw\ng leu uid lam evet? jcar. 
Then think how mach these ImproTemeDta vonld edd 
to the market valne of the lanxa. A Dice hoDM, some 
good fences, bd orchard, Increase the Talae of a farm 
from twenty to twenty-tlTe dollan per acre, other 
tUngi being eqnal, bat cur; ont each anKgestions u I 
have made, aad what do ;oa snppoae It would add to 
the Talne of former Almost donble Itl This argu- 
ment has some weight ; It tonches the pocket, bat the 
moral efibctof sDch improve ments would be absolat«l; 
incalculable. ' ' 

HORTICULTURAL. 

IhjBina a recent Tisit to the nareer; of John Charl- 
ton, of this city, we noticed some very nice and choice 
evergrceas — amon^ them the new heath-leaved Arbor 
VIt», Thuya SricoUUt. Tills U a beautiful, small, com- 
pact evergreen, and a decided acquisition far places of 
limited extent. Thifjuptit Buraatii, a ftw specimens of 
which were looking remarkably thtifly. Thlshai the 
habit of the Siberian Arbor Vits, with a beautlfhl glaa- 
coDsor silvery green foliage — it retains its eoiorunim- 
paired through ourmosticverewlnters. Thuja OMxna, 
a very compact, round-headed evergreen, anltable for 
small places, similar to Parson's Dwarf American, with 
which it 1b nanaUy classed. Thi^a Pumila, Is a very 
dne symmetrical and compact cverRreen salted to any 
place. LawBon's Cypress, (Oupnuus Lamoniana.) 
This elegant and beanllful cypress we regard as one 
of the greatest acquisitions of late Introdnction to onr 
list or evergreens. There were many other things 
worth; of notice, which we have not the space now to 
devote to the purpose, aud will only caanaliy mention 
oue, namely, the Diana Hamburg grape vine, ofwUchhe 
had a goodly number, which were looking remarkably 
tluc,nnd showing unmlBtakably their foreign connec- 
tion. If this proves to be wliat the raiser Uaims lor 
It, then Indeed it must be a groat acquisition to our 
list of hardy grapes. Never having tasted tie frnlt or 
observed it In its fruiting season, we are unable to 
form an opinion, but as we are promised both by the 
raiser this lidi, we reserfe our jadgmeiit till then. 

Wa always take pleasure Id recording the spirit and 
enterprise exhibited Id the agrlcnlturul press of the 
country, and the latest case that has come under our 
observation we find In Tht California /hniier of July 
11, in which appears an Illustration of a beanllful 
group ot " California Dairy Stock," which said engrav- 
ing origlDBlIy appeared In The Gbnesbb Fabmer, of 
1855, SB a group of Improved shortbums of tliat day, 
and is now palmed off at this late date as a " fair 
representation" of the " splendid stock that now grace 
the dairy farms of California." Alas, ve have here- 
tofore been somewhat sceptical of spiritualism, but 
when we behold Ibe sign manoai of our late friend the 
engraver, who died four years ago, on theflrst page of 
Tht Citiifuniia Farmtr manlpulalinK the " splendid 
dairy stock" of thai Slate, in A. D. 1867, our eyeballs 
glarcdwilhaatonlslimcnt, and our kneea trembled, as we 
viewed Miller's artistic efTorts from the spirit world. 
But the vision and the interpretation thereof is made 

'«ln, as we open the files of Thb Qeubsbb FjUihbh 
'.S55, and behold the original I 



HEW STRAWBERRIES. 

On tbi« and following page, we give several wUl 
executed engravings of the latest [mprored varicli^ 
of strawberries, which with those in our last number 
comprise the most desirable of the old aud new placu. 

Sicanor. — This seedling originated ou the greandi 
of Mesara. Ellwanger A Barry, of thia tdty, and is pro- 
nooBced by them to l>e a decided kcqalelUou. We h^ 
an opportunity of seeing and laatlng it thIa spring on 
their gronuds, and were Ihvorablj Impressed with it 
Planted with other varieties Id » two4cre Seld, It nu 
easily distinguished at any distance for its vigor anil 
large size of the plant It Is said to stand the wieler 
welL Fmlt, brlgbt scarlet, about the some siie as 
Wilson's Albany, but not so acid. 

IfapeUon iZZ!— This is a foreign variety introdncei 
by Messrs. E. J. Evans A Co., Turk, Pb.>, and bas been 
tested In several localities, giving good promise. Frnil 
large, trregolar, flattened, varying from oval to coi- 
comb shape ; color, rosy r«d ; flesh of delicate, snow; 
whiteness, and of high flavor; plants vigorona. Comfi 
In later than the Wilson, but continue* longer In Uir- 
Ing. Said to be a great acquisition. 

J}r. A-icoiw.— Also of tbrelgn Origin, and Imported by 
Messrs. Frost * Co., of this city. Berries very lar^f , 
plants hardy so fto a« tested, rapid grower, and very 
productive. Color bright red, flesh white, and of tat 
quality. 

Jucuiufa, or Zmw"! TOO.— The Jucnnda, though beltfr 
known than the preceding, I* yet new to many, lul 



rising rapidly toto bvor with the isaj<Hity of thois 
who have given It a trial. It bids &lr to become one 
of our most popular varieties. The Jucunda Is of for- 
eign origin, and was introdncedby J. Knox, FittsburL', 
Pa. It has been fully tested on his grouuds. provit^' 
very proliflc and hardy. Berries very large, couicil 
shape ; color, deep scarlet, and ot anparior flavor. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Blaoebebkt Winb.~To one gttUon of berries lillow 
two qaarts of water. Let them stand till the next day, 
then strain through a coarse sieve or colander ; after- 
wards strain through a ilahnel bag. To every gallon 
of the juice stir well iff two lbs. of good brown sugar. 
Fill a barrel, proportionate in slMy to the quantity, re- 
serving a few quarts, which may be added occasion- 
ally as fermenUrtion diminishes the mixture in the 
barrel. When fbrmentatiou eeases, head up tight and 
keep a year, when it will be ready to use; but the 
longer it is kept the better. Avoid using spices of 
any kind. When preferred, it small quantity may be 
seasoned in this way at any time. 

Bulckbbrbt Coboial— a Stbup— Bxcbllent fob 
SuMMEB CoacpLAiKTs. — ^To every two quarts of juice 
obtained from ripe fresh berries, allow two lbs. of good 
sugar, one-half ounce of stick cinnamon and whole 
cloves, and one quarter of an ounce of allspice un- 
ground. Boil thorouglily, and when nearly cold add 
one pint of the best brandy. Dose : For adults— one to 
two tablespoonsful ; Ibr cMldren, one to two tea- 
spoonsful, according to age. The bottle should be 
well corked and labelled. 

Bljlok Curbant Winb—As Gooi> as Port.— Bruise 
the currants thoroughly, and let them stand till the 
next day, when they should be well pressed, and to 
every quart of juice obtained add two quarts of water 
or even more— then to every gallon add three pounds 
of good brown sugar ; put into a vessel, and proceed 
tm for blackberry wine. If short of currants, the pulp 
after pressing may be well stirred in the water to be 
added and again pressed. 

Black Cubban^ ^am.— Pick on a dry warm day ; 
cut ofi the stems and blows f^om each berry with 
a pair of scissors ; measure the fnttt into a brass or 
porcelain kettle, and allow one half pound of sugar 
— broum trill do — to each quart ; boil gently for at least 
an hour, stirring to prevent burning. When cooked 
sufficiently pour into small jars or large teacups. When 
cold, place immediately over the jam nice white paper 
the proper size and shape, and dipped in brandy if con- 
venient, being careful not to disturb the jellied surface 
of the preserve, as much depends upon this. Then 
cover each jar with paper cemented to the sides with 
white of eggj label and set away in a dark dry and cool 
cupboard. Excellent for colds and sore throats, and 
when mixed with water makes a cooling drink for a 
fever patient. 

To Pbbbervb Plumb Wholb. — After picking over 
to remove stems and bad ones, put into a crock (small 
enough to go into your oven) a layer of plums and a 
layer of sugar till full, then cover with a brown paper 
and tie down tight. Place in a moderate ^oven, and 
allow them to remain for Borne hours ; leave the door 
open if there is much fire in the stove ; examine, and 
n the plums are well covered with juice you may 



strain through a colander. Boil all up together and 
bottle, with the addition of more sugar, if not sT^tei 
enough. This receipt is applicable to the blue plum 
and green gage, and of course when this method is 
adopted it will be necessary to bottle the fruit wLilt 
boiling, sealing immediately. 

Damsons. — The juice should be extracted as above. 
The plums thus drained, and the juice measured, and 
one lb. of sugar added to each lb. of juice. When well 
boiled and skimmed thoroughly, the plums may be 
added and brought to a boil, poured into a crock and 
well covered, will keep during the winter. 

To Removb the Skin from Peaches— Ak Excel- 
lent AND Expeditious Method. — Make a lye as 
strong as possible of wood^ashes and soft water. Fill 
a kettle with the lye, and, when boiling rapidly, drop 
in twelve or eighteen peaches, and take out agaiu almost 
immediately, and immerse them in a pall of cold water. 
Take one in your hand and you wDl perceive that the 
rind will slip off entirely, leaving a round, beautiful 
yellow ball ; throw it immediately into another pail of 
pure water, and so proceed till all are done. Thb pro- 
cess will not injure the flavor of the finest peach, and 
once tried, the old fashioned method of peeling with a 
knife will not be again adopted. If the lye is not 
strong enough, put into the kettle two dippersful ol 
clean wood ashes. This is an excellent way to rid 
small onions of their jackets preparatory to pickling 
them. Try It 

Peaches to Bottle. — ^After seeing that your bottle 3 
or cans, with their proper lids, are ready, season yonr 
bottles by pouring into each one a pint of water, In 
which you can bear to hold your hand any length of 
time, but which should be quite warm. Place upon 
the fire a nice clean porcelain or brass kettle, in which 
is about a pint of water; sweeten it and place in the 
peaches, which are prepared. We always halve ours. 
As soon as boiling, empty a bottle of the warm water 
and fill with peaches, pushing the topmost well under 
the juice, and put on the lid immediately ; put more 
peaches iAto the kettle, and more sugar and water as re- 
quired. We always keep a kettle of boiling water ready 
at the back of the fire. 

To Pickle Peaches.— Wipe them well, and stick 
into each one three or four cloves, and place in a crook ; 
prepare a pickle as follows : To one peck of peaches 
allow three lbs. of sugar and nearly one quart of vine- 
gar. Scald and pour over three successive mornings. 

Plums to Pickle. — ^After weighing, place the plums 
in a jar or crock, a layer at a time ; between each layer 
scattering a few cloves, stick cinnamon, and allspice. 
Then to three lbs. of fruit allow one lb. of susrar and 
vinegar enough to moisten nicely ; boil and pour over; 
set the jar in a kettle of warm water, and let the water 
boil till the plums are soft, or drain them and pour 
over again till the juice will cover the plums. 

Pickles fob Wintbr.— Each day gather the cucum- 
bers that are ready. Put a layer on the bottom of a 
strong barrel, then a layer of salt, sprinking over this 
a little pounded idum. After the season is passed, lay 
over them a clean cloth and two sticks crosswayd, anc 
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& stone to keep them under the brine. WUl keep my 
length of time. 

CucuMBBB PiOKLB.— Take three or four hundred 
small cucumbers, and pour oyer them strong brine, and 
let tbem remain two or three da^v. Drain, and pour 
over them spiced boiling vinegar, spice with mustard 
seed, allspice and mace. Never put 61oves, as they 
will discolor them. 

HOUSEHOLD CAftfiS— No. 6. 



Thb day before yesterday Tom. brought into the 
house his little Bolton Gray, the only surviving chicken 
from two dozen eggs, for which he had paid three dol- 
lars some three months since. He had found this one 
in the swill barrel, and It seemed inevitable that she 
would go the way of all the rest-.-for a ddlder, stiffer, 
and more dripping wet specimen of chickenhood I 
never before saw. 

" She's done for," said Tom. 

^* Is she quite dead?" I said. 

" Not quite ; she gasps a little, but she will die." 

I took Boltie in my hand. She is worth saving I 
thought, as I remembered the laying propensities of 
the breed, and against all hope of accomiHlshing any 
favorable result, I went to work. 

X ran for an old piece of flannel kept for emergencies, 
the wash dish, and some warm suds from the wash 
tub, in which I Immersed my patient all but her head, 
having before this, however, held her by the legs, 
head downwards, to allow the water to escape fit)m 
her lungs through the beak. Considerable water was 
seen to flow with very visible relief to the chicken. 

The warm suds seemed to strengthen her very much, 
and after holding her therein for some time and occa- 
sionally taking her out, rolling her over and over a 
little, and renewing the warm suds, she opened her 
eyes— a good sign, I thought Finally, I wrapped her 
in the warm flannel, leaving her head out, and put her 
upon the warm hearth. 

Tom. suggested the oven. 

** Now, Tom.," I said, " when will you get over that 
idea of yours, of putting chickens Into the oven. You 
remember the five newly fledged ducklings which you 
oihciously took from their mother and suffocated In a 
partially covered basket in the back oven I Oh, Tom!" 

" Well, well, my dear, let by-gones be by-gones ; 
that was only a mishap, and one case in a thousand." 

In au hour's time, Boltie eat a little of the children's 
milk and bread, and some com meal from my hands — 
then down she came f^om her warm bed, walked out 
of doors, and to-day is as lively as the rest of the barn 
yard domestics. 

I have been considerably amused at reading an edi- 
torial Item — an answer to an inquiry. It seems, in an 
atrricultural monthly published In New York City. The 
article is as follows :♦ 

*The above paper referred to hy our fidr eorrespoadent, Is 
ift^ucd by ft certain editor who styles himself the only person 
'* s[)eciiilly educated^ to teaeh fiynnort and their wives on mral 
aftalrsi The above isoneof maay iastaooosof hisiSPMtoZoqMi- 
clty I— jsa*. 



*^W1 TRUtom«.— Jbcpoenre to the air was nadoabtedly the cause 
of the spoUinar of the meat in removaL We would not have 
pork five mlnviee out of the brine, if we dotild help it, before it 
is oooked. In changing from one vessel to another there ii a 
good deal of exposure. The only safety for pork la in packing 
It in good, clean barrels, with plenty of salt, aa close as possible, 
and in keeping It covered with brine till used. Pork is often 
spoiled tliroagh the careleMness of servvnfa. Keep a board and 
we%ht npon it oonstimtly, and do not fldl to look at the baxtel 
every time you visit the cellar, if you want sweet pork. If the 
brine is not strong enough add more salt on top. We always 
keep two or three Inches of coarse salt on top. The bottom will 
always take care of itselC" 

What a string of abeurdltles 1 What kind of pork Is 
it that five minutes light of day would make nnflt for 
cooking? On Monday I brought np from the eellav a 
piece &i pork too large for what I wanted, so I left it 
on a dlean plate on a shelf hi the wood shed, and this 
morning, Wednesday, we had some fbr breakfast and 
from the relish with which it was eaten I shonld 
say it was perfectly sweet. Then he says—for I am 
sure that II waa a man who wrote, — ^Keep the pork 
under the brine— of course, liquid brine. Then A« 
always keeps two or three inchee of salt on top. 
Surely, he is greater than Elisha, who made iron swim. 
Try it any of you, and see tf you can make two or 
three inches of salt keep on the top of the brine in 
your pork barrel. But the crowning folly, and the one 
that aroused me to criticism, was the idea that fiirm- 
ers' wives and danghters, or any other women, have 
time to visit the pork barrel every time they go into 
the cellar I How many times does a housekeeper go 
into her cellar during one day ? Not less than a dozen, 
I am sure. And what good would looking at the bar- 
rel do? About as much as Bridget looking at the 
oven. You remember the story— Bridget was In the 
kitchen attending to the vegetables for dinner; the 
lady of the house had some pies in the oven, and occa- 
sionally she would call to Biddy to look at the oven. 
**Yes, ma'm" said she, everytlme turning and looking 
at the oven door, t^lV finally when her mistress thought 
the pies must surely be done — found them burned 
about to t critfp. 

" Why, Bridget, I thought I told you to look at the 
oven !" 

" Sure, aiid I did,- ma'm." 

" Well, why dW you let the pies bum ? Why did 
yott not tell me ?" 

'* And was It the pies ye was afther manMng? Sure, 
an' I thought it was the oven door, and I looked at it 
every minute, entirely." AUNT B06A 

CooKiKa Tfis CAtJLiFLowxB. — ^Pnt a good sized canll- 
flower.in just enough boiling water to cover it, with a 
large teaspoonful of coarse salt, and a piece of carbonate 
of soda the size of a moderate green pea, and boll for 
twenty-five minutes, then dish and drain out all the 
water and put two ounces of butter on the top of the 
cauliflower, and cover close. — Country Oentlemen 

To PiCKLB Cauliflowkb. — Choose those very ten- 
der ; break In pieces the size desired, (not cut,) sprinkle 
with salt on an earthen dish, and in four hours remove 
jars of strong, cold, spiced vinegar previously pre- 
pared. cThe only trouble we have with this pickle is,, 
that everybody likes it so much that we cannot may 
enough. — Country OenUeman, 
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Miin'fi %Mt. 



TO OUR RBABBB8 AND PATRONS. 



Thb time for the fiOl cAmptdgn has now ftrrived. We 
desire to call the atteatioii of our readers and patrons 
to the importance of forming clnbs early for 1868, and 
solicit a continuance of their efforts to increase onr 
already large list of subscribers. 

We feel deeply grateful to our agents everywhere for 
the liberal way in which they have shown their appre- 
ciation of our efforts to publish an interesting and 
practical farmer's paper, and they will be pleased to 
learn that the prospects for an unprecedented large 
circulation were never so bright as at this time. Up 
to this date, August dO, our receipts for subscription 
for this mouth alone have increased 

T«ro Handred per Cent, over I«a*t Year. 

This is gratifying to us, and shows that Thb AMERiCiLN 
Fabmbr is appreciated by the farmers of our country ; 
and from the large number of letters we are receiving, 
and the kind tone of them, we feel confident that they 
will continue to increase at a still larger per cbntagc 
than during the past month. All that is necessary to 
obtain a large club is to commence early, show a copy 
to your neighbors and friends, take down their names, 
and compete for some of our premiums. 

In our next we shall offer an unusually liberal list of 
prizes, and all names received this month will count 
in taking any of our premiums. 

Remember that in commencing now for 1868 all new 
subscribers will 

Get Uie Remainder of tlile Tear 

trom the time their names are received. 

TRE WBATHnSR, CROPS, Ae. 



Notes on tl&e UTeatl&er n*om July 15, to Anc« 

16, 1867. 



This half month ot July has been pleasant and favor- 
able. The heat has been less than common, but vege- 
tation has advanced well. The rain exceeded an inch 
in the last half^ and was 8.54 inches for the whole 
month, and a flue lunar rainbow on the evening of the 
19th, from half after nine to ten, as a shower passed 
over us westwards. On the 2l8t, from 7 1-2 to 9 P.M., 
a thunder shower gave us more lightning and its 
attendants, than in the whole past season. The harvest 
of wheat was nearly closed at the end of the month, 
and was great and fine, uninjured by rust or blast, or 
midge or rain. The mean heat of this Iialf was 70.5®, 
a little below the general average, 71.0®; and the 
mean of the month, 69.3®, the general average being 
71.7 o. The noon of 23d was 84 => ; of 24th, was 89© ; 
of 27th, was 86®, and of 28th was 88®. The licat of 
23d was 75© for all day; of 24th, was 79.39 ; of 27th, 
was 77.3® ; of 28th, was 80.8®. The coldest morning 
was 59 ® on the 17th. 

"•o the end of July this year, the water fallen is 21.8 



inches, which exceeds the average for the seven monLhs 
by S. 19 inches. At New York the rain has been greatly 
in excess, and the same is true of the cooet southwards 
to Virginia. 

August has given us two weeks of warmer weather. 
The weather of this half is 71.4 ® , and the general ave- 
rage, 70.0 ® . The hottest noon was 86 ® , and hottes; 
day was 76.8®, the 9th; and the coldest day63.o^, 
the Sd ; and its morning was 64 ® . Only one-tenth iuch 
of rain fell on the first three days, and not enough since 
to be measured. In July, first i>art of 1866, there ftU 
only 02 inches, and in October none in the first half; and 
in first half of July, 1865, only 0.27. As the raiu hii 
been so little, the dust has been abundant, and tLo 
weather has seemed much warmer than the thermome- 
ter showed it to be, for it has exceeded the average by 
onlyl.4®. There has been much cloudless weather, 

still the season is pretty healthy. 

• 

Neir Hampelilre* 

The prospect for great crops was never better than 
at the present time, (July.) All kinds of ^rain vill be 
be better than for a number of years, especially wiutcr 
grain. Com is looking finely. Potatoes look rery 
promising; the tops are stout and spreading, a Ttrr 
sure sign of large potatoes. A much larger breadth 
of land was sown and planted this season than l:i>t, 
and the weather has been &vorable thus lar, notLii-^ 
having suffered trom rain, or from excessive heat Tiie 
hay crop will exceed that of last year by one-third, and 
of better quality. There will be but few apples a* 
compared with last year, but enough for home con- 
sumption. This is the odd year for Baldwins, in which 
they do not produce so abundantly as in even year?. 
Much more attention is given to the raising of Buld- 
wins than any other kind, on account of their value as 
a market apple. Last year, with an abundant cr^p, 
the Baldwin sold to dealers in Boston for from $5 to ^7 
per barrel for No. 1, exclusive of freight. No. 2, haif 
price^ An orchard of one hundred trees, thrifty and 
sound, twelve years old, will produce five hundred bar- 
rels of apples, three hundred of which will be No. 1, 
and two hundred No. 2, for which, at last year's |>nces 
the owner will receive $2,000. What will pay better ♦ 
But the trees must be kept in a healthy condition V>t 
plowing and manuring, pruning In the right season, 
and in a jadicious manner, keeping off'insccts and )>rirk 
ice by washing with soap suds or weak lye, keeping 
the borer out by watching and planting toniut'.<'e 
around every tree, keeping cattle away from ti- 
orchard by a good fence, picking up all tlie wornj 
apples as fast as they fall, keeping the ground cl< :< ' 
and neat. Does any one say they require a good iK ..! 
of work and care? Do not all our cultivated kiii'? 
require work and care — com, wheat, potatoes, ox« n. 
cows, horses, hogs, &c.? They do here, in order t< 
get remunerative returns. But when farmers learn ti» 
cultivate less land, plow deeper, manure more liberally 
they will get surer and quicker returns with K»: 
labor. — L,^ Brentwood^ N, M. 

A large amount of matter is unavoidably crowded 
out, and will appear In our next number. 
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VAIMS FOR 186T. 



Amcncan Institate New York Sept IS, Oct t6 

A tiiorican Poxnologieal 8ec'jr"8t Louis Sept 11-14 

C&I i f< »rnia Sacnunento Sept 9-14 

< iriaila Kingston Sept 2»-«7 

liliiKjls Quinejr Sept 28-80 

Ii;.liuiiA Terrs Haate St 80-Oa 5 

Iowa GUntun Sept 24-27 

lon-a Central DesMolnes Sept Ifi, 27 

KatK-yvj Lawrence Sept 24 

Kentucky Loolsrille Sept 17-20 

Louisiana 1 Baton fiouj^e Nov. 6, 9 

M ir V land BalUmere Oct 29-81 

M i/sachasetts 

M 1 (inesota Rochester Oct 1-4 

Mi>'<ouri St LouU Oct 7-12 

M « r h i tf an Detroit Sept 10-18 

.N i- w E n^'land Fair Providence Sept 8. 

N«' w Jersey Newark Sept 

Nfw Hampshire Nsshua Sept 10-12 

>\w York BafEsIo Oct 1 -4 

Ohio Dayton Sept 28-26 

< >rr;;on 

Pennsylvania Norristown 

St. Louis AssoeiatieB St Lonis Oct 7,12 

Tennessee Clarksvllle Oct 16-19 

Wisconsin Madison Sept 23-27 

'Wisconsin Ag. and Mech ....Milwaukee Sept 10,18 

Vermont Brattleboro Sept 10-18 

4Jo\LXktrym 

NEW YORK. 

Albany Albany Sept 16-19 

CattaraugUB Little Valley Sept 11-18 

Cavufra Auburn Sept 17-19 

t'bVnango Norwich Sept 24-26 

Ducbobs Washington Hollow... Sept 17-20 

M .nroe Rochester Sept 25-2S 

Oniida Rome Sept 24-27 

Ontario Canandalgna Sept 28, 24 

Orun:;e Horse Show Qoshen Sept 10, 12 

( n **fro CooperBtown Oct 1, 2 

Putnam Carmel , Sept 1 8-27 

Queens MineoU Sept. 2fr-27 

t^uftuuehannah Valley UnadilU Sept 25-27 

St. Lawrence Canton Sept 24-26 

Ulster Kingston Sept 22-26 

Sutlolk Riverhead 

Wo^iugton Sept 10-12 

ILLINOIS. 

Boone Belvidere 

Bureau Princeton Sept 17-19 

Champaign Urbana Oct 1-4 

Do Kalb De Kalb Sept 2*-28 

Franklin Benton Oct 9-12 

Fulton Canton Oct 8-11 

Greene Carrolton Oct 16-18 

(irundy Morris Oct 8-11 

Henderson Briggsvilla Oct»-ll 

Jo. Daviess Galena Sept 24-27 

Lake Sept24-26 

Lisalle Ottawa Oct8-U 

M acoupln. Carllnsville Oct 15-18 

M c Lean Bloomington Sept 8-6 

Mmli.i.tn EdwardsvlUe Sept 8 

Mirsball Henry Sept 10-18 

Mn cer Millersburg Sept 24-26 

MontiTomery HlUsboro Oct 1-4 

Pike Plttsfleld Sept 24-27 

K.K'k Island Kock Island Sept 2, 6 

t^ihuvltr Rushville Sept 26, 26 

Stirk Toulon Sept. 24,26 

T.izowell Tremont Sept 25-27 

T • lilun Jonesboro Sept 18-20 

Wiiiteside Sterling Sept 16,12 

^ MI8S0URL 

Andrew Savannah 

h'Kjiie Columbus Sept 80-08 

Jc tferson De Soto Sept. 25-27 

Lewis Canton Oct 18-17 

Linn Hannibal Sept 25-29 

Monroe Paris Sept 9, 10 

Pike Ashley Sept 17, 20 

Kuudolph Sept 24 

MAINS. 

Franklin Farmington. ......... .Oct 1. 8 

York Saoo and Biddeford Oct 8-10 

INDIANA. 

Marion Bridgeport Sept 26-27 

M- ir;;an Martlnsvillo Sept 8-7 

I>,,M'V New Harmony Sept 10-18 

Spencer Rookport , Oct 2-6 



IOWA. 

Benton Vinton Sept 2^28 

Bremer Wayerly Oet 

Cedar Tipton Sept 17-10 

Cedar Valley Cedar Falls Oct 16-17 

Chickasaw New Hampton. Sept 26-26 

Clayton FarmersbuiY Oct 1-8 

Crawford Dennlson Sept 26-28 

Des Moinea Burlington Sept 26-27 

Hardin Rldors Sept 26-26 

Jasper : Newton Oct 9^11 

Jefferson Fairfield Oct 9-11 

Jon«s Anamoaa Sept 25-2T 

Kossuth Algona Sept 26 

Louisa Wapello Sept 17-20 

fJnn Marion Sept 17-20 

Madison Winterset Oct 18,19 

Mahaska Oskaloosa Sept 11-18 

Poweahick ^ Brooklyn Sept26-28 

Scott Davenport Sept 9 

Union Afton Oct 11-19 

Union Wheatland (CUnton Co.) Sep. 24, 27 

VanBuren Keosauqua Sept 26^27 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Essex Haverhill Sept 24,26 

Middlesex Concord Oct 8, 4 

Middlesex North Lowell Sept 26, 27 

Middlesex South Framingham Sept 17, 13 

Worcester Worcester Sept 19, 20 

Worcester West Barre Sept 26, 27 

Worcester North Fitchbnrg Sept 24, 26 

Worcester South Sturbrldge Oct 8 

Worcester Southeast Milford Sept 24, 26 

Hampshire Northampton Oct 8, 4 

Hampshire Amherst Sept 24. 26 

Highland Mlddlefiold Sept 1? 18 

Hampden Springfield Oct. 1, 2 

Hampden East Palmer, Oct 8, 9 

Franklin Greenfield Sept 26,27 

Berkshire Plttatield Oct 1-8 

Housatonlc Great Harrington Sept 26, 26 

Hoosac Valley North Adams Sept 17, 18 

Norfolk Dedham Sept. 19, 20 

Bristol Taunton Oct 1, 2 

Bristol Center Myrick's Sept 18,20 

Plymouth Brldgewater. '. Sept 26. 27 

Barnstable Barnstable Oct 8. 9 

Nantucket Nantucket Sept . 26, 26 

Martha's Vineyard West Tlsbury Oct 16, 16 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula Jefferson Oct 9-11 

Athens Athens Oct 8, 4 

Belmont St ClalrviUe Sept lfc-27 

Champaign Urbana Oet 1-4 

Clarke Springfield Sept 10-18 

Clermont Boston Sept 17-20 

Clinton Wilmington Sept 18-20 

Cuyahoga . . Newburg Oct 8-11 

Defiance Defiance Oct. 15, 17 

Erie Sandusky Oct 1-4 

Franklin Columbus Sept 10-18 

Fulton •. Ottokee Sept. 25-27 

Geauga Burton Sept 18-20 

Geauga, (Free) Claridon Sept 25-26 

Green Xenia Sept 4-6 

Guernsey Cambridge Oct 1, 2 

Hamilton Carthage Sept 8-6t 

Hancock Findlay OcL 8-5 

Harrison Cadiz Oct 2-4 

Huron Norwalk Oct 2-4 

Jackson Jackson Oct 8-4 

Lake. Palnesville Oct 2-4 

Lawrence Ironton Sept 26-27 

Lorain Elyrla Oct 1-4 

Lucas Toledo Oct 2-4 

Madison London Sept 18-20 

Marion Marion Oct 1-4 

Medina Medina Oct 2-4 

Miami Troy Oct 2-6 

Morgan McConnellsvlUe Oct 1-3 

Morrow Mt Gllead Oct 2-4 

Portage • Ravenna Oct 1-8 

Preble Eaton Sept 17-90 

Putnam Ottawa Oct 2^ 

Richland Mansfield Oct 2-4 

Seneca Tiflin Oct 9-12 

Sandusky Fremont Oct 2-4 

Stark Canton Oct 1-4 

Trumbull Warren Sept 17-19 

Tuscarawas Canal Dover Sept 25-27 

Union Marysvllle Oct 9-11 

Van Wert Van Wert Oct 8-5 

Warren Lebanon S«pt 11-1^ 

Wayne Wooster Oct 9-1 

Wy»ndott« Upper Sandusky Oct 1- 
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KENTUCKY. 

Soatb Kentucky Glasgow Oct 1-4 

B^ren Glasgow Oct. 1-5 

Kreckenridge Oct. 1-2 

Boyle DanTlIle Bopt 10-18 

Fayette Lexington .Sept a4-2« 

Orcen Greensbarg Oct 8-11 

Harrison Cynthiana Sept 10-18 

HasoQ and Bracken Ocrmantown Sept 10-14 

McCracken Paducah Oct 8-11 

Nelson Bardatown Sept. 8-6 

Salvisa Salvissa Sept 8-8 

Scott Georgetown Aug. 27, 29 

Washington "i Springtteld Oct 1-4 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Backs Newtown Sept 24-26 

Ohestdr West Chester Sepf 26-28 

CumberliinU Carlisle ^ Oct 1-4 

East IVnusylvanla Norristown Sept 11-17 

Siisqnrhuunia Montrose Sept Hi 12 

VnUm Oct 2-4 

Wanvn YoungsvlUe Sept 18-20 

York York Oct 1-4 

NEW JERSEY. 

Btirllnirton Mount Holly Oct 1, 2 

Central near Trenton Sept 17-20 

Hunterdon Flemington Sept 24-26 

Passaic Patterson Oct 1-tS 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford Hartford Oct 1-8 

Milford and Orange Milford Oct 2, 8 

New London Norwich Oct 8-11 

CANADA WEST. 

Northumberland Brighton......... Oct 2 

Norwich Norwich Oct 8, 9 

South (henville Oct 2-4 

South Ontario Whitby Oct 1, 2 

TENNESSEE. 

Maury Columbia Oct 8-12 

West Tennessee Union City, Obion Co. Sep. SO-05 

WISCONSIN. 

Green Lake Sept 19-20 

•ntagamic Grand Chute Sept 17-18 

VERMONT. 

rronklin iilchford Sept 18,19 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Wopnsocket Woonsocket Sept 11, 12 

NEW HAMP8HIBK 

Connecticut River Eeene Sept 17-19 



Horse Show 



MICHIGAN. 
Kalamazoo 



Oct 1-4 



Qaestlons for Dlscnsslon at ttke New York 

State Fair* 



The following subjects wlU be discussed during the 
evenings of the State Fair at Buffalo, Oct. 1-i: 

1st. Whether the culture of the apple has not em- 
ployed as much of our State as is profitable to a State? 
Hon. IL T. Brooks, of Wyoming, to open the discus- 
sion. 

Snd. Cooking and cutting food for stock; Its im- 
portance. E. W. Stewart, Esq., North Evans, wiU 
op^n the discussion. 

3rd. Soiling Cattle. P. O. Mitche|ll will open the 
discussion. _ _ 

Tlie Aaaerleaii Farmer In .Canada* 



As long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send The American Farmer to our Canadian subscrl- 
bcpB at 50 cents. each, in clubs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-five cents. 

If American money Is sent, our terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-five cents in clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Caaada 

-* any of the British Frovinces. 



Bansli's 



e. 



Thb advantages of this well established artificial 
manure, for the wheat crop, are shown by the following 
from the report of the New York Farmers* Club : 

** Farmers are beginning to understand that wheat 
requires a concentrated fertilizer. If they manure wiifi 
straw, the product will be straw. U they fatten the 
land with a bountiful supply of nitrogenous and pboa- 
phatlc material, the yield of beautiful and heavy grain 
seldom tails. On this subject Dr. David Stuart, Port 
Penn., Del., writes, in relation to the result of an ex- 
periment in growing wheat when the ground was pre- 
pared by an application of about two hundred pounis 
of Baugh^s raw bone superphosphate to the acre, 
leaving an unmanured strip contiguous. *TUi6 raw 
bone,* he writes, *wa8 sown with my wheat, on tii.- 
Idth of October, 1866. The unmanured strip did not 
alterward require any mark or stake to designate it? 
limits. The apparent difference before harvest was &: 
least ten bushels of grain per acre in favor oi the por- 
tion manured with this commercial fertilizer. Bui Lh.- 
actual difference by weight of the crop was ciirhty -^iI 
per cent., including straw, in favor of the mw bouc 
manure. The increase of grain alone was more tlaL 
fifty-six per cent, over the unmanured portion of the 
field, which shows that it does pay to apply such com- 
mercial fertilizers.* " 

New Yobjl Statb AeRiouLTURAL Society— Trial 
OP Plows, Habbows and Culttvatorb. — At a meeticg 
of the Executive Committee, at Buffalo, July 10th, ii 
was resolved that the adjourned trial of plows be had 
on Mr. Butterfield's grounds, Utica, and to be held id 
September, commencing September 9th, to prepare 
the grounds for trial, and on the 11th of September thi3 
trial is to be commenced by the Judges. The exhibi- 
tors are requested to be in readiness, and the Judj>^ 
are desired to be present on the 10th September, at 
Baggs* Hotel, preparatory to commencing their labors 
on the nth of September. * The trial of harrows and 
cultivators will follow the plows. 

The Thirty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Amen 
can Institute of the City of New York, will com men iv 
September 12th and close October 26th. Every cS'-^ 
is being made to render it more notable than any na 
tional exhibition heretofore held on this contiutLt 
Premium lists, or any information, can-be obtained U 
addressing J. W. Chambers, American Institute, ^\-i^ 
York. 



BoonxsTSR. Ang. 28, l^T. 

FLOUR— White wheat, 116.00(^15.60. Bed, $18.00. 

GRAIN— White wheat, 280(^260c. Red, 210(a215a Corr., 1» 
Barley, $1.10. Rye, ISOo. Oatd, 75^S0a 

BEANS— 275(g^825. 

HOPS— 60®fi5<a70a 

W(X)L-^Wc 

HAT-414(^|n. 

PB0VI810NS— Lard, 18>r<?tl4c Bntter, 20<g^28c Eesr^ ox* 
220. Cheese, 12<7}^16c. Potatoes, 60^660. Dried applca, r.^ 
120. ChiokeiM, 26(^300. 
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English markets, and also that prices both here and abroad hare 
fairly toached bottom. The week's market closes with firmness 
at the following quotations : Factory dairies, extra, ^ l^*i 18e-® 
14o. ;* Factory dairies, &ir, f) B>., llc.@]2>i^c ; Farm dairies, ex- 
tra, 9 lb., 11c.©12g.; Farm dairies, Ikir, ^ 8)., lOc^llc.; 
Skimmed cheese, ^ 0>., 6c.(^ 8c 

EGGS — There is an active demand for sonnd eggs, and receipts 
for the past week were light Prices range about as follows : 
Jersey, extra brands, per dozen, 25c. ; State and Penn., do., 24c. (S^ 
26c. : Ordinary Western, do., 22c.@23c. ; Western by Express, 
do., 98c.®24c ; Canada, do., 22c.^24c. 

POULTRY— Fat poultry is scarce, and selling quickly, at the 
following rates, viz: Turkeys, 22c@24c. ^ lb. ; fowls, 22c.(a24c ; 
spring cHiekens, |) pair, 50c(g^$1.00; geese, ^ pair, $1.50^$2.00; 
ducks, ^ pair, 75c.®$1.00. 

BEANS— The uitirket ie steady, and the demand moderate. 
Prices are as follows : Beans, marrows, hand-picked, ^ bushel, 
$4.40(^$4.70 ; Beans, mediums, hand-picked, 9 bushel, |4.25(§^ 
94.40; beans, kidneys, hand-picked, ^ bu.ihel, |4.&0(g^|4.75; prime 
beana, mixed parcels, ^ bushel, $8.00(^fl.00 ; peas, Canada, in 
bulk, 9 bushel, $1.25(^|1.80; peas, Canada, in bbls., |} bushel, 
•1.40(^11.45. 

POTATOES— Are abundant and cheap. There is scarcelv a 
field on Long Island where they are not struck with the blight 
For this reason farmers are hurrying them to market to save 
them. They are soiling at the followini; rates : Jersey, ^ bbl, 
$1.60(^$1.75; Long Island, ^ bbl, $1.50^$1.75. 

WOOL— Has been accumulating in large quantities since my 
last report, with no increase in the price. Sales are exceedingly 
slow, at yielding prices. The following quotations will give the 
readers a fair idea of the market : 

y&iD York^ MicMgan and Vermont — Extra and above, 60c<§^ 
55a ; yi and X blood do., 44c@^48c ; common and }i dOi^ 40c^ 
48c. 

Ohio^ Pennsylvania and Virginia — Choice Saxony fleece, 
60c^e8c. ; extra to XX do., 54c^58c ; X and X blood do.,47c<^ 
52c. : common and }^ do„ 42(§;^45. 

Illinois^ Wiffcotufin. Iowa and Indiana — Extra and above, 
47c^50c ; 14 and }i blood fleece, 42c(^45c ; common and X 
fleece, 8Sc(^40. 

Kentucky, Misoouri^ ^Tennesees^ Georgia^ and Alabama — 
Washed fleeces, 44c(^47c. ; unwashed fleecea, 80c(^d4c. ; un- 
washed fleece, burry, 1 6c(^20c. 

TVoJiW— Washed fl eece, 35c@37c ; unwashed fleece, medium to 
fine. 22c(3^82c ; common fleece, 20c(^24c ; common fleece, burry, 
14c@20c. 

California and Oregon — Washed fleece, medium, 42c(^44c ; 
unwashed fleece, medium and fine, 22c@32c. ; unwashed fleece, 
coarse, 18c@20c. ; unwashed burry, coarse, 12c(3^16o. ; pulled 
flne, 8oc<^40ti. ; pulled medium, 80c<^35c. ; pulled common, 26c 

^2a 

Pulled Wool—'^aw York City, extra, 44c@60c. ; New York 
City, super, 40c@-Wc. : New York Citv. No. 1, 80c@88c.; New 
York City, No. 2, 13(^160. ; Lambs, 86c(a40c ; Western limed 
pulled, 80c(S^33c; Southern limed pulled, 28c(^3do.; tub 
washed, 46c(S^50c. _ _ 

Special Notices. 

Pabis ExposmoN.— SxwiKo-MAOinine Awasds. — W« recently 

published a brief telegram from Paris, announcing the award, 

over eighty-two competitors, to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of 

the Highest Premium, a Giol^ Medal, for the perfection of Sewing 

Machines, and Button-Hole Machines. The following are copies 

of the official documents confirming the announcement : — 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLB, 

Pabis, 1807. 

CoMMissioir Impkbialie, Cramp-db-Mabs, ) 

16th July, 1867. f 

Mb. B. HiTNTiKe, No. 189 Rbobmt St., Lokdoh : — 
Dbab Sib:.. Replying to your inquiry, I beg to state that the 

only Gold Medal for the manufacture tJi^l perfection <^ Sewing 

MacMnet and BtUton-Hole MachineSf was awarded to Messrs. 

Wheeler ds Wilson, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, Hshbt S. Q. D^Alxokt, 

Member of International Jury and Reporter of same. 



Another letter, ot the same date, says :— 
Dbab Sib:— Replying to your inquiry, I herewith glyeyoa the 
list of gold medals awarded to my class : 
'^UTxns BT DuM BBT, for Screw Shoe MaohineB. 

^bblbb & Wilson, New York, for the manullMJtare and per- 
X of their Sewing Machines and Button-Hole Machinee. 
re Is also. In the list of ** Oo-operatora,** a Gold Medal 



granted to Mr. Eliaa Howe, Jr., penoDBllj, m Pftnnoter of tbt 
Sewing Machine. 

Respectfully yoora, Hbstbt F. 0- D'Aliottt, 

Reporter of Class No. 67 (Group No. 6,) Member of the iDteni^ 
tional Jury at the Exposition Universelle. 



Extract fix>m Le Mbniteur Uhioeraelle, oflBcial Journal of tb« 
French Empire : 

**The Wheeler A Wilson Company of New York, mannfectn- 
rers of American Sewing Machines, have Jnat received the Goid 
Medal at the Exposition Universelle, for the good constmctioa 
of their machines; the new Improvement for making battoo- 
holes applicable to their sewing-machines; also, fbr their machine 
especially for making button-holes. Thia award is accorded for 
the great development that Messri. Wheeler & Wilson have giv«D 
to the sewing-machine tndnstry. In bringing their mAchiDe5 to 
the doors of all, by their cheapness and eolid oonstraction, 
which allows their employment with satiaCsctlon In families, and 
with great advantage In woric rooms.** 

Splbndid Pbizbb w Gbbbnbacbs.— Over $5,000 in GrM-n- 
backs; $10,000 in Sewing Machines ; f 900 in Washing Machiies; 
a vast amount of Hoop Skirts. Albums, Books, Gold Pens, P.l- 
oils. Lockets, Ac, 4a, to be aistributed to the subscribers and 
purchasers of the " Homb Akusbmxnt.** Every yearly subf^crt- 
ber gets twenty-four tickets, drawing fh>m $5 to iuV)eachia 
Greenbacks. Canvassing Agents clear fi-om $10 to $1.^ j^-r <hr 
raising clubs. Sample copies with a prize ticket and ful! <llr<:-c- 
tions and instructions to Agents, sent by mail, by cnclosin- :>j 
Cents, addressed to the Homb Amuskmxkt, 78 iJas&au <trr«rL 

Male and Female Canvassing Agents wanted in every towa 
and neighborhood In the United States. 

Gold Mbdal Thbb8hih<» MAonnrB.— Persons intendbic to 
purchase a Threshing Machine, will do well to send for Circjiart 
and Judges' Report of the Machine awarded Two Grand (id 
Medals at the great national trial. Auburn, July, 1866, nyinufic- 
tured by R. and M. Harder, Coblesklll, N. Y. See their advtrT- 
tisement in last number of Thb Amkbicau Fabmbk. Jjas*^. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Rates or Advkktisinq.— Advertisements of interest to fanscn, 
will be inserted in Tub Ambbican Fabmxb for 26 cents a ]w, 
or $2.60 per square of 10 lines, each insertion, payable In 
advance. To secure insertion, they should be sent in by tb<» 
18th of the previous month. Tme Fabubb has sub»crilHT> in 
every State, and nearly every Territory. There Is no betu r cr 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general Inttr'tt 
to rural residents in all parts of the United SUtcs and Cana.iJL 
Special notices^b cenfs per line. 



ELLWllGERUlRRrS 

SEEDLINa STRAWBERRY 



tl 



NiCANOR. 
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HAVING FRUITED IT FOR SIX YEARS, WE PT^ X 
nounce it a decided acquisition to the list of M.ir%-: 
Strawberries. Plant very hardvand vigorous, surpassing in qna.-- 
tity of fhilt, and hardiness of vine, any other varitjty w** hn-c 
ever tested. It commences to ripen a few days bo fore the Y.:.r.y 
Scarlet, and continues on up to the latest, thus making it jt^ ' t- 
able at both ends of the season. Fruit firom 1 to li^ inch 3 
diameter, very regular and uniform in sire, roundish c«^a{r>\ 
briffht scarlet, and more firm and not so acid as the Wi <- i. 
Pbints will be ready for delivery about the 15th ot SeptvinU r, 
at $5 per dozen. 

BIiIiWANOBR * BARRY, 
Monnt Rope Nurseries, Rochester, N. H. 

ORAPK VINHS. 

SALEM, ROGERS NO, 1,4, 18, 19, lONA, ISRAELI^A. ADI- 
rondac, Delaware, Diana, and the Hartford l*r«lific, li ^ 
most profitable of all the early grapes. Our Hartfurd viru> arti .i 
producing this season Aill five tuns per acre, being the nlnih y^^f- 
cessivecrop. C. L. HOAG * CO., 

•ep Loekport Grape Nnrserleo, Lockpoc-t, N. Y. 



THE AUERICAN FARMER. 



"piIE CHAMPION 

BIOKOri PATB>T ?OBTABLE 

KEYSTONE CIDER & WINE MILL. 

Over 1S,000 tn Um »md ApproTed. 



& TRIAL O 



EIQHT TEABB. i 



A rrsK A 

UHIFOEM HID UBflE SIZ8, 

BEIUTT OF FOBH ISD COLOK, 

ENORHOUS TIELS, 

LO>fl COHTIirClNCE II BEABIIfl, 

HEALTH AND TIflOK OF PUBT, 

ADAPTATION TO SQFMEHT, 

eSEAT PROFIT, 

UfD OTHER DESIRABLE QUALITIES, THE 

JUCUNDA, OUR NO. 700, 

IB THE MOST VALDABLE STBAWBEBBY OF WHICH 

WE HAVE ANY KHOWLEDOE. 

Plant th« Bast, it H poor emnomj to grow (wirier 

vaHitiUy wh«D Lh« bfMt can be obtained, UioaKh tba pluU 

eonld bn hid Ibr noUilDg. Va su mike man moosr oo ims 

- -- ■ ■BcMonJtc.or WlIwB. 



ontBlouatDT.JohBA. Warder, mlbor «r Am*riaii PomciIsKr; 
not OcocH Tknrbw, editor of Ameiian Agrtcukiuiai: Tbo«. 
MHli>B,eAMt<irQwdaDar'aUoDib]r : tt-B. Baieh^ Seen- 



Thli admbmbU DiHiUDa la hot ready ftir the Ihdt iMmit ot 
1=47, li made la tba meat perfeel Buuar, with Iwa tnba. and li 
veil wortbr the attanOoD at ail pareoDa wuUng lash a maohlna 
It iM DO aDparlur In tha markat, and la the oalj mill that irll 

FOR SALS BY ALL RE8PBCTASLE DSALSBS 
I alM make two diMar ispeilar 



ORAPES. 



8DCCB8SFUL ORAPE BEOWINO, 

a^ to cTDW armTulTv from beartng TifteyardB. an tramenae 
bvk ol HEALTHY VINES. irUah an laaltfnd all oiar tha 

T«r (liaDled, la thair iruwth and yl3d <rf ftult We toaaldar 

SUCCESSFUL TUE eROWIfie. 

We han TWENTY -PITE A0BB8 U YlnaraH, and TEH 

iCBES in yming -rlDaaflir lale. Our ttnejirdB and muwrlu 
iit been Tlalttd thla laaaoD by aoma ot the moat [nmineat 
mil growen of the eonntiTi "bo prosoimsa our orop eT frolt 
If equllad, bj anj thaj ban 



Our ftosp« 8k*ir, thii Mtaon, wDI be □ 

IhoSthof Oetsber.lDltaadof amek latar aa adTirtlaed. We 
Dordlally iDTlIaallwbeinliitenBtedlnOnpe ciiltlire,loaltaDd. 

Out St4>f!k or Tinea eompriua alt daatnUe klnda, and 
oTir pricea will be tOond reaionabla. 

DESCBIPTIVB AKD IU.UBT&ATSD OATALOQOB MBt 
to all appUsanla assloalng Teh ClDta. Early ordara are aoUeltad. 
J. KNOX, 

-P Box IM, ntMkars, m. 



STRAWBERRIES. 



Itrtti 



,e ahlpplug qu&llllea, 



tarr ot Ohio Psmotogltal S< 
of Indiana Horf—' " ■" 



n ot Our f^MIocD« ) 

Da aomplttt iltUat the be 



' both Aoma tiaa and markM v^rpottt. nrlcaa 
Ld Pota, and otherwlae, by mfUl anil veprtUy and 
ibla Inturmatlon la renranee U the mnwbeny. 



bJTwea. nicaa 
Wa will fnmlih itrang planta gf 

JXJCTTNDA, OXJH NO. TOO, 

ila IhD at the (OUowtng prieea : 



'preai 6.(10 " tWperl.OOe 

POT GROWN PLANTS EOB BEABINO A rpT T, CKOP OF 
FEU IT NBXT 8EABON. 
hPoU, llperda*. |l«p«rlOO llOOpail.OOO 






■ of other nrletlaa, BEE CATALOOIT^ 
to all applloanta flnoleelDg Ten Centa. 

J. K.3V03:, 

Box 155, PitUbarf, Pa. 



NEW O-RAPES. 

SALEH, AHD DIANA EUHBURO, lOVA, ISRAXLLA, 

ADOtONDAC, COHGORD, CKETELINS, UHIOS 

TILLAQE, ALLEN'S BTBRID, DUIA, 

RMER8' 8EBDIUS8, Nos. I, I, 4, B, IG, 18, II, It IS. 

KlCtaUxhny and. 'n^ilson's B&rly 

RMpborrloa. 

PriDM oT won ud Tietoria. 



BBS TDB CUALOeUZ TO 

f OBH CHARLTON, B*Z 674, 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

For tlie Fa.U of 1 mOV. 

ELLWANO-ER & BARRY 

THVITE THE ATTENTION OF PLANTERS, NtlRSERT. 

Id the dtpartnwbU ot 

HAKD-C- FRUIT TREES, 

ORNAMENTAI. TBEEB, 
Shruba and Plants, 

th* eall«Ui>D9 in thtmoM ntr diLvh uid eomple te In llie Doited 

Prompt uid taratal ittsntloD glm to ill 

Orders, and Padclnn Done 

Vail iMttleuliin will te bnod Id tba tvOowlag OiUtagaM, 
wUeti wUl tH KD t prtpild ta •ppllcuti who nhIik* itusp* : 

Bm, 1 ind 1~Th Oenu (uh; Ko. 8— Ftn CanU; Ms. V- 
TIUMCeiiti. 

pftl— ADcKTlpUTOindUliutntedCiUtDiiraeor Fruit*. 

Kb I— A DFKHptlie and lIlDsCntsd CiUlagiie orOnunitntd 
Treei, Shmb>. Buaoa. Ac. Ao, to. 

Ho. 8— & Cnt^ogne of Dihllu. Tirbenu, FetiDlu, ud MiMt 
new OrconbuuH ud Budding Plinti, publiibsd ereir Sprlnj^ 

Bq. *-A Whukmle Citilopie or Tnde Lint 

EUWAiraZB * BABET. 
Koont Sopa VhihtIm, BoohMMr, IT. T. 



STRAWBEBBY PLANTS. 



JtDBT LlDd, DowDcr, French, EmfIt Vublngton, Wllioii ud 
Buuell, 

tOCentt |Kr dozen IB Cents p«T 100. 

RUnore. Bbabor, BnlhlD. Oroen ProMo, New JerMj Bonrht. 
ud Afrlcnltuittt, 

. 11,011 por WW. 



MOnt! 

WCoBlipwdw 



'n Qdccn. Hotoiir, JneoDdi, tnd Id>, 



erlOO. 




nsxivm FABin ttmsT JVIU" 

SIMPLE. CHEAP, DORABLE. AND EFFICl- 
enl, Will (Hnd ill kind! nl |^n npldlf. li 

Ifi^ iplt Wli. 1. BOVEB&BKCi.. Flillidelphl>,P>. 



TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 

WS lite plaunrainutiiiaocluglDDealetslnPertlllii'tsi'.l 
the Achcultanl publle, that vs have witUiu lu'- 1 .-I 
vearlncrwwdourhelUileallirtkeiuHiul'KlureDrour lUw ll-,<. 

d SlKtct or Eiirepe. "Hie hciKtla not unli Inclnd.- tii. 



ctthobutlncM. ThliDi 

In; n MANUUK whlcb ahill mtintalii ■ st4UMlvd ud uaii .im 
— illlr, and U the laweit paHlbIa price. 

cp BAITCtK * SOKS. 



PEEDVIAH 6DAN0 SUBSTimE. 

BAUOH'S 

m BOHE SDPEBPHOSPHAtE OF III 




Sola fnpielon and Mannhctarers, Delaware Elin 
Cbemlcal Works, Philui^Aii) ud Calumet Woilu, 



id Plnntt. nnd uliplcd K- 



. . reigned- A Priced UlTcqlar will be Hnt taaU dimlr-n «M 

BAUOH BR0TMKRS Jb CO., 

Ocnsnl WboleHlo Agenta, 
No. ISl Paarl Btxeets. Ne-w TorX. 

FOB BALE bj DnUan In ill purti of the Unlttd Stil.-i uri 
(he DemlnloD ot Ousda. p.). , 



NEW STBAWBtBBIES FOR 1867-8. | 

If«p«l«an in. The bett uuteiir bcnr in guIiIti^^ I 
PrlH, (bf null, posing* p*id.)|8p<r doi. 

Farp«(Bal Pine. A pcrpetul, luge fruited iinolxnT 
of the Fine CliH Pilia,(br iiHU,paet>cep*ld.) Ilfw t pluu, 

IBperdK 
e«d flw tUuibated dMCripUn drealw 
We iIh oAr n Iirga ud iplendld itock of 

Fnilt and OniameDtal IVeM, flrape Tinea, Small Fniil<. k> 

or wblsh we null Dewtpttre Otnlognel. with print, u •: 
BSWD.J.ETAJTSACO., 
Crattnl Knngiita, York. Pt- 



PLANTK POK. BALK, 

OTRAWBKRKT, SA&PBEBBT, AND BI^ACERKK' 

:^ .„_....,._..... "■■■--- Mnj^guMB. P^ner^ t":;', ■ 

lilFi'liLL yiitiitiii'xi; 



Cip, fW per I.OOa hAUL i'.. '. 



TBX AMERICAN FAKldO^i^. 
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OXJS 2N"EIVr 0-A.T^lL,OX3HJ3E3. 



POHONi'8 HOME NUR6EBT AND SHALL FRUIT FARM, 

NOW LOOATED AJSJ) IN FULL OYEBXTW AT WHITE HOSSE F. 0., OAMDEV 00^ I. J. 



i,00O»0OO strawberry Plants. 

B7 the qnortor dozen or lO^OOp, PHees lov. By q8aatlty««ry km. 

GRAPSS, HliACKBKRRY, BA8PBBRIIT« 

And all Small FniiU In small or large quantltj. We allow no one to nndersell na. 

WIL80H EABLT BLACSBESBT. 

Best for market Why f * Beeaoaa ft Is all ready to maricet, while the price ia h^h. 

Beet for liunily garden. Bflpai^ 9f saperior l|ftvor. The season of ripening extends through many weeks. 

Philadelphia Ra«p|>arry. 

BnormoMly prodncftlv^ IMitenmore money per acre than any other small Ihiit. 

c:: 



Hardy, prodnetlTe, and high flavor. 

4 J Varieties of Strawberries, 12 Acres of Strawberries planned, 6 acres of Raspberries, 8 of drapes, 4 of Blackberrieti. 

(:?p*Send for onr Mannal of Grape and Small Fmlt Onltnre. ft glvea the New Jersey mode of culture by which Philadelphia 
iM I New York markets are supplied. Send stamp and leeelTe a /oopy. Addnsa, 

J. n. FOSTBB, JB., 
ir|Ut« ^OTue P. O., Camden Co., N. J*. 



Hep-2t 



STHAWBEaM PLANTS. 

\\TE OFFER THE FOLLOWING SELECT LIST OF 
\ V Strawberry Plants, which wiU be reqdy to sand out by 
*■<•;» i<'rnb*?r Ist: 
Alpine. Red and White. Longworth Proliflo, 

Airriculturist, JRaseell's Seedling. 

r>.. lalo Seedling, Triomphe de Ghmd, 

Liirlj Scarlet, Wilson's Albany, 

at 50 Cents per Dos.; $S per 100 ; tlO per 1,000. 

ALSO 

\ liir^e collection of New and Foreign varieties indadlag 

LENNIG'S WHITE, DUBAND'S SBBDLING, 
GBEEN PBOLIFIG, ^ 

1 1 $1 per dozen. And a limited quantity of 



OB TEAB T0T7B CLOTHES. 

DayidsoB^s Thomlees Blaok Cap Baspberry— ia tha 
be^t, ae it la hfu*dy, prodjictire, earV, and aweeCAad U to 
a pleasure to cultivate It For origin, description, prices, testi- 
monials, Ac. send for Circular to JOSEPH SINTON, Ansola. 
Erie County, N. Y. " 



«« 
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:he labgbst stbawbbbbt kitovh, 

at 943 l^er 3>ose]i. 

All onlers from unknown correspondents must be aooiQpviied 
!tb the Caffh. 

BIiIiWANGBP * PABBT, 

Ifloant Slope Nurseries, Boclieeter, N. T. 

CBAl¥FOBD'8 STVIVIP 

I NO WUMOWL BXXBACnniS PBBJraCTEB. 

l-^HE ONLY WHOLLY PBACTIGAL MACHINE FO» 
1. all purposes of heavy lifting and moving. Bend fur Cirw- 
j- eivinir description, cuts, prices, certificates, Ac 

A. OEAWFOBD, 
s?icr-4t Warren, Me. 



V.\DSCiPE «ARDEJnBR TOPOttRAFUOiL SNfiDrEER, 

Dealer in New and Rare Flantpi SeedSf Bqibe, 4c 

Iioolxe9ter» Jfim IT. 

^E8IGN8 FOB PUBLIC AND PBITATE OROUNPS, 
J (hardens. Parks, and Cemeteries flBrnlshed. Shrub, Bose, 
' ! Bulb C^auUpgues win be ready Ibr diatribatlon In September. 
1 « iritea aa above. 



sept-lt 

GBAPB VINB9 AND SfliAI^Ii FBUITS. 

DEI^WABE, MABTHA, SALEM, lONA, ISRAELLA 
Concord, Hartford, Ivea, aqd Bentz Seedlings, AUen^s and 
Bogers^ Hybrids, and all other valuable kinds, one and two-year 
vines. Good planta— moderate prices. Kittatlnny and Wilaon^ 
Early Blackberries. Kirtland, Clarke, Doolittle, Philadelpbi«, 
and Ga^wissa Baapberriea. Gl<ede's New Perpetual Pine, Jn- 
cunda, and other Strawberriea, Also Gooseberries, Cuxranta, tei 
Send stamps for Descriptive Catalogue and wices to 
sep-2t GEO. W. CAMPB ELL, Delaware , O. 

MmM^JGUTWVlsf ORNARIISNTAI4 & USBFUIi. 

A COMPLETE MANUAL OF GBECIAN PAINTING.— 
Sent postpaid for only 60 cents. Please address S. "H^lfr 
ENWAY, Jr., Potsdain, St Lawrence Co., N. Y. sep-lt 

HOP niABKBT. 

I WILL SELL HOPS ON COMMISSION FOB THE GS0W- 
ers of Wectem New York, eapeoldly those that are grown 
on the stake and atring plan. Having oreat flKsilities for the d^ 
posal of Hope, nrowera will find it to Ukeir advantage to pon^fp 
pond with me oefora selling olae»he»& Address, 

F. W. COLLINS, 
ang-gt No. 1 Troybridy Street, Bochester. N. y. 



BliBUBI* St 

MANUFACTUBEBS OF THE PABLOB FOUNTAIN 
Table — a new thing for Parlor Ornament and choioe Fbidp 
nltura. Be^ iUoftraUqn in th« Horticijltural DepartAiont qC this 
paper. 

4Mn^ BLEUEL A MEYEB, 

aug.2t W ttatf Strict, Boch eater^N. Y, 

CIBBR PRB88 BCBBHTS. 

FIVE FEET LONG, FOUB INCHES DLUf ETEB. Th«a« 
powerftil screws bring out one-third more Juice than portr 
able presses. Send for Circular. Made by 

THOMPSON A CABPBNTEB, 
Jy^t Ponghkeepsie, N. Y. 



«4 



A 



HINTS TO BBE-KBBPEBS,» 

PBAOTIOAL PAMPHLET, Sent Pree« TO ANT 

AddreM, B. 4- SUSIQ * CO., Nevada. 0. an^t 
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pbesehvb youb raurr. 

8FEN0ER'8 
?ATE1IT SSLF-alALITa 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE HOST REUIBLE. 
A Perfect Suooes*. 

The Eui«at to Open ■nd CloH. 

inu fndnwtlM eiwtMt ud Kort 

ParbetTamnm, wltbont whisk 

PmitwlUnotKtep. 

no """"jjQjjjj^j, 4 BASHXB, 
BoohMtsT, K. T. 

r. FnctElloD A Co.. wholculs •e'C, 

Mimr. WIft 

oa. Migutre * Co., wholeial 




WILCOX & AIBBS' 
SILENT 8EWIK6 h MACHINE, 

OFFICE, NO. 8 EXCHAKGE PLACE, 
floolie»torv N. Y. ji-'r 

GENERAL GRANT flow BOl labMrlbe, bot »on iboolil. i I 
Th* AmorlMB Wit, » CmU • ycM, «3 John Bl, S.- 
Torfc.P. O. BmI"" I 



St., Now Tort 



E MILLION," In Tba Americui Wli— lo 
'. Adrlreu BlolmdBon A CalUli, 41 Jolia 



THE PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AHD UTE ILLUBIKATEI). 
A FIBST-CIiASS I([ONTHl.T, 

Bcvotod to EtlwologT, PhTilology, Itoonolttfy, Piy 

ehologj, Bodolo^, EdQsatloni, Art, LitBMtnro, 

with mMMnra to Bobnn, Elonts, ud 

Impnn Xuikliid, ThjiioKlly 

and Splritullj. 

1. 1. WELU, EDITDI. 

TttlW uU N.110D., wUl b6 gl>en wllh Ula.lnim *ng™Tto((t 

rhTalolosTi I" L»*' of I^" '"'' =""*• '"'•"^'"f "^ 
•Um. E.emlM. SlMii, Btodj, Bodily Growth. 4!o.,.rUI be pm- 

PlweiioIOCT.-Th« Brain «nd Itg^ncUona. U. T«mpn»- 
DtDt*. Locution of the Orgnus, Cholc* of Pumult^ *«., glien. 

■nie Hnnwn Soul, F»yclii»Ii>KJ.— It« Nitnn, OBm. 

BloimptT— In 

DelinuUoDi oT Ctunx 

tt Mirrtsio lUlei All jonng pMpl« require Initr 
direction In tho Hl«llon o? lultsble llra-eompuilDU E 

«qu»Uj yokei." 
The CbolM of rn™nlM.-How to i 

uhlch «nf™iB !• bett KUjn«]:—L»-, Medic 
Tcntlon. UeohiBlce, AgrleoUare, MiniAetarli 
- Let D> pnt the right mu Is the right 



BOOK AGENTS! 

MAKS LABQE 3ALABIS8 CANVAB9ISQ fX^E 

THE FARMERS' JOURNAL. 

A Book thiit Mlli mpldly "«"«r^' *™^^|^"p"j-,.A\ 
toTkeei^ng ell thrMoonnU o( the Strm uid FmoiUv. 

Will lut the lirgett Ihrmeri from tbrH to Are tkit'. i- ; ■■ 

idiool-biT cm he*p It H well m m siperlaDcad book U.i^r. 

BKTAII. PHICB, - - •8.S0. 

i UIERIL CaJUmSSlON ALLOWED TO AeE\TS. 

Bunple oopj Hot ttfl* on remlpt of retail prli 






rewlpt of tatan older 

A. DEUaOZT aslOEAX. 
a, Box aoe. BMbMta, H. Y 



THE SEAT EDEOPEAH STEAf BEEa 

DR. N-IOA.ISE; 



rlHt ■ pnmlt to 
ne, DlVlnlty, In- 



niBcellaneoi 



loBpluli, Refi. 

Iducatlun. Tmlnlnv, anu inM'Hi'"'*. c 
he new lolnm* cf Tn FhuhouM] 



^^'iiDd lhB» se«nn 



,._ „ Is, PrliOBl, Aijhuni, 

itorlbed, wlli Modsiof Wo^lj 



J, JOlTBJiaJ. J 



D Lm 



Tern».-A Nw Tolnme, the «th; eonini™™* Jnlr- Pnt" 
ll.h«l monlhly, at IS a year In adTanm Bunple nnmben by 
BHt p«l, 80 ~olA Fleaee taolo« the amooJit, and adflren 
tAwftcT. B. WELLB, >o. SU BroaAwmT, E«W York. 



rpHE CHEAPEST 



PAPEE— THE AHKBICAN WIT. M 



OAIDTOBX 

THE LAMEST BEBBT OOWlf. 

nil an hirdr. Tigomru innrvn, aid pndBCtlva. Fr 
I TiiletT ftnin plante act Id Oeptemtier lait ma eih: ■■ 
I Western Ne« Tork Fmlt Or.,w«re' OonTtnil^o i 
cbMlsr on the Slth of lait Jnne, which weighed \\ 
.ud mcainrcd «X Inahei In dreBrnferetio.. This isr 

offer onr ctistouiera ID An^st and t^ptcmbe 



(nine to the pound,) anrl early, of a I 
the tliih whit^ and of fine qaalltf ,' 
This aort hu the best oharaotailgl 



weighing otf 
i jht red color, 



.. ,_... Addr.«-. 
FBOST tc \0- 

MuMt Tailor VscMclN StdiMtor, K. 
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lias xie^er llalled. to talsie 
THE HIGHE8T PREMIUM. 
Knits Hosiery Compiete, 

ANY SIZE OK SHAPE— TIGHT OK LOOSE, PLAIK RIB- 
BED OB BALMORAL. KNITS THE HEEL, TOE, AND 
GOBE, AND SHAPES THE LEO. WIDENS OB 
N ABRO WS, WHEN AND AS FAST AS DESIRED 
KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, RIBBED, 
AND FANCY FLAT WEB& 

XO OTITEIi FJkaiOII^Y MCA.CIJrN'E 

Can Do Any of these Things. 

KniU a great Yaiiety of Stitchea, aad prodacea apwardi of 

30 DifTerent Articles of Apparel. 

WILL KNIT A FAIB OF 80CXB IK 80 XDnTTES. 

A SCARF OR HOOD IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

A Child 12 yean old can operate It, and make from |1S to $18 
pff week. Eyerj machine icarrantsd to work atTei»ea«nted. 
Ciill and see machine in operation at SaleHrooms, 

176 STATE BTBEEt, S0CHS8TEB, K. T. 

(>r enclose A stamp for Circnlar, Samples, and Testimonialab Ad- 

LAFNB MITTIHB MAeMIIE 60., R06MESTU, I. Y. 

^r AGENTS WANTED. 



LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER. 



Th<» most ftall and complete hook ever published for SHIP 

:;riLi)Kijs, boat builders, lumber merchants 

»' ! MKCIIANICS, being a correct measorement ct Scantling, 
iJar.jH. Plank, Cnbical contents of Square and Round Timber, 
•^ i.v L<'s;», Wood, Ac. comprised In a number of Tablea, to which 
.!. al.U'd Tables of Wages by the month, Board or Rent by the 
V c L .,r day, Interest Tables, Ac By J. M. 8CRIBNER, Au- 
tii ruf "Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion," "Engineer's 
1' -kot Tablo Book," Ac, Ac No book of Ito kind has ever had 
• . \umsive sale as this. Over 800,000 copies have been sold, 
■•><\ t)ie demand is constant and steady all over the United States, 
I rvidn, California, Ac 

^3?;^ Price 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this amount 
I'ho book can be had of booksellers generally throughout the 
nittd S-tates. Book Agents will find this a very profitable and 
uuble work to carry; it takes up but llttla room, and will selL 



dec-tf 



Address, 



GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, 
Bocheater, N. T. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 



E\T BT EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UfflTED 

STATES. 

FOB 0IBCULAE8 AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

IT. P. BOTSX a 00, Oun TrM, ChMtar Oo., F«im. 

Jy-tf 



^ HEAP ENOUGH— THE AMERICAN WIT, 96 CenU a 
year. Address RichardM» A Colllnt, 49 John St, New 

urk. 



INSURE IN THE BEST. 
msm vivioif nirriTAi. lifb insuranoh 

X COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of poucies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. Holllster, Secretary. 

Assets, November 1st 18«6 |2,lia,704.« 

Losses paid to date I,031,10a00 

Dividends paid to date 457,11».00 

AVERAIE AINUAL DIVIOENB FOI POORTEEI TEAM, 
Forty For Oexit« 

This Company is one of the 

Oldwt) Safest) and best Life InsuraDce Companies In tlie 

United States! 

The teenrity of its investments and the economy of its gen- 
era! numagement have successfully commended It to the confi- 
dence of the public, and made 

Tbe Klfltory of Its Past, Ita Promise for tlie 

Future. 

It Isaues all the ofdlnary forms of polices, and has some plans 
of Insuring, obigixal with nwLr, to which public attention is 
invited. 

It is purely mutual ; 

ALL THE FS0FIT8 ASB DIVIDED AHEVAILT 
AMOHO THE HTBOBED. 

Gall befiwB insuring elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. Address, 

SDGAB A. HEWITT, General Ag't, 

61 State Street Albany, N. T. 

soBnrsoH a fettdtgill, 

General Agents for Central New York, 
88 Arcade, Rochester, N. T. 

WE PUBLISH— THE AMERICAN WIT, 26 Cents a year, 
to please Address Richardson A Collins, 42 John St, 
New York. 

JOHN M. PENDLETON, 

Commlaaloii Herehant, 

FOR THE PUSCEI8E ABTD SALE OF 

DOMESTIC FLEECE AND PULLED 

WOOL. 

No. 45 Broudwuy, Ifemr York. 

OashAdTanoesMade. Consignments BoUdted. General 
or ^peeial Market Reports Fomislied at Request. 

H. F. VAIL, Cashier National Bank of Commeroe, Hew York. 

MESSRS. J. BOORMAN, JOHNSTON A CO- New York. 

GORDON, MCMILLAN A CO., Cleveland, O. 

W. P. WESTFALL, Cashier Firat National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

THOMAS ARTHUR, Cashier First National Bank, Newton, la. 

MESSRS. FORD, DIXON A CO., St Louis. Ma 

And to any Banker throughout the oountiy having New York 
Correspondents^ ap-Omo 

WE ALLOW a Discount of 20 per cent to Clnbs->The Ameri- 
can Wit 26 Cento a year. 42 John St, New York. 

1S8TABI.I8BBD 1840. 

HEN-R,Y S. IS^-A.OICIE, 

IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
Plano^ Organs, and Melodeons^ Sheat Mnsle, Books, Musi- 
cal Instrumento, Strings, Ao, 

CITY Mxjsic srroRx:, 

89 state Street* Iiooli.ester» PT. "ST. 

Jr*y_ 

HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED for The American Wit 95 
Cento a year. Address Richardson A Collins, 49 John 
St, New York. 
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THtlMEHIClllFlllKEIi 



FOR, 



TBREE nrONTHS FOR NOTHINGf 



TO ODR ASENTUND FRIENDS. 

We wuuld respectftilly urge npon all oar readers the import- 
ance of forming GLUB8 ettrly, fox* the Year 1 868. As the 
Moson for State and County Fairs has arrived, NOW is a good 
time to speak a kind word with a corresponding effort, for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER^ and introdnee it to the agrionltural 
oommnnfty. As an additional indac«ment at this time, we 
make the following liberal offer to send the remaining nambors, 
or last three months (^ this year^ FREE— 

To all Ifetr Siil^ertlkeini tmr 1868. 

Inform yoar neighbors, friends, and acqaaintanoe^ that 
BY SUBSCRIBINO NOW FOR 1868, they can get 

THBEK MONTBES FOR NOTBINGI 

^^ For ftill list of Prerainma, and indncements to Agents, 
see next nnmber. 

\M In our next we shall offer a larger and more liberal list 
of PREMIUMS than heretofore. 



BEING satisfied that there would be a large demand for the 
finer varieties of Currants, we have been engaged for years 
in makinsr a collection which we believe is much the largest and 
best in the country. The demand for this excellent fruit has 
greatly increased within a few years, and though the market has 
been glutted with common kinds, we have had no difficulty in 
obtaining liigh prices fur the finer sorts. 

The many purposes to which the Currant can be devoted, its 
cooling an() refreshing acidity in the hot summer months, its 
wholesome influence, aad the ease and profit with which it can 
be cultivated, ought to make it a thousandfold more abundant 
than it ia. 

Our collection Indndea:— i- 

TEB8ATT1L AISB-Perhapt the best of all 

nBTIU BB A1IGEB8— Very similar to aboye. 

GEESJIT — Best for Jams and Jelllea. 

LA HATIVB — Vigorous grower and very good. 

YICTOBIA— Oood and very late. 

WHITE OSAPE— Beantlftil, very large, mild flavor, very pal- 
atable, and enormous bearer. Oood tix dessert, wine, aad 
other purposes. 

BLACK V AFLES— Oood for jama and Jellies. 
fsy Bend Ten Cents for Oeflorlptlve and Xllnttrated Catalogue. 

•ep Box 1559 PltisbnrK, Pa* 

BTRVSEI.I. PATBNT COMBINBD CLOTBR 

TnUESlIER AND HULLER— PATENTED MAY 18, 1858. 
Manufiictured and for Sale by B. H. Kftchnm, West Hen- 
rietta, Monroe County, N. Y. This machine operates in Clover 
tlu-eshlng similar to grain separators, doing all the work at one 
operation, and is too well known to require comment. All orders 
for repairs will be furnished on short notice. Please send for tlr- 
ouhu-. B. H. KETCHITM, 

««P West Henrietta, Monroe County, H. T. 



BULBOUS FLOWERINa ROOTS, 

Foi^ Fall of lSe7. 

WE OFFER A FINE COLLECTION OP HYACINTH^. 
Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Iris, Gladiolus, Japan IS,\-k 
and other Bulbs ; also choice varieties of Chinese Pa^oniefc. IVir. s 
furnished on application. Small quantities forwarded bv nii:l. 
prepaid At Catalogue Prices. ELLWANGEK &. BAKl'lY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y, 

ORAFB VI^BS. 

AVERY LARGE AND SUPERIOR STOCK OF Toy A. 
Xsraella, Adirondac, Rogers' Hybrids, Concord, Crtvtl nc. 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, Catawba, Cii.i <l, 
Isabella, and other varieties, by the 100 or 1,000, at l"w rf^'jivs. 
Send for Price List. ELLWANGEK A B A R li Y , 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Kochest4.r, N. T. 

COTSHrOIiB BUCK FOB SALE. 

I WILL SELL MY THOROUGHBRED COTSTVOLD 
Buck, 8 years old. Pine order. From the Importcfl Ikv- 
bold stock. Price, $8a SAMUEL T. DUFFEI Ji, Yardvillj. K. J. 

COHrfBHTS OF THIS NinmiEB. 

▲OBIOULTaitX. 

September *ft' 

Work for the Mon th -f 

An Ideal of Farming t'\ 

A Random Letter tf.^^ 

The Hop Crop j •:: 

Origin of Domestic Fowls .nt 

Farming in Kansas and the West :' ■.• 

Ten Acres too Much • ^' 

Life Insurance *. *;•; 

OUR PRIZE ESSAYS: 

On the Most Desirable Breed of Cattle, Ac 2T4, 2^ 

Farming in Minnesota iV, 

Manuring Hops i" 

Spirit of tlie Agi-icultural Press: 

Stirring the Soil r* 

Cure for Colic in Horses %> 

Onion Ground iT* 

Cleansing Wool of Gummy Matter -> 

True's Potato Planter ', iT' 

Difference between the Soil and Subsoil ^.> 

Spavin 'jT, 

Qualities of Cattle vT- 

Power of a Horse's Scent :T < 

To Keep Rats from Grain Stacks i',. 

HOBTICtJLTCSK. 

Horticultural Notes s* 

Table Designs and Decorations ^-^^ 

Adornments of the Homestead id" 

Horticultural '. j-. 

New Strawberries !!...! i'l 

LADIM DKPASTMXIVT. 

Domestic Receipts 2^ 

Household Cares, Na 8 ts 

XDITOB^S TABUC 

Notes on the Weather, Crops, <!c;o i'>' 

Literary Notices, Markets, Fairs -• 

IL1.U8TBATI0KS. 

Group of thorougbred Merino Ewes f 

Strawberries— Jucunda, Nicanor, Dr. Nicai<e, Napoleon ill, "i*:- 

THE AlUfiRICAlV FARIUER. 

A MONTBTLY JOUBNAL OP 

ACiRieVLTVRE AND HORTICVLTl RC. 

ILLU8TBATXD WtTH NVlOCBOUt XXaBATlNOS Or 

Farm BaildJngs, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &Ci 

One BollafT a ITeMr, In A^dVtince, 

Five Copies for $4 00 ; Eight Copies for $6.00 ; and any !»rr'- 
nnmher at the same rate. 

^^"All subscriptions to commence with the year, and '-* 
entire vohnne 8i\pplied to all subs^jribers. 

^g'^Postmaifters, Farmers, and all friends of improvetr-t 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicf-nts. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at '- 
risk of the publisher. Address, 

jrOHIf TUaiVBR, 

PubHther' and Prv prMar, MwrAetUr, X. Y 

8TBBX0TTPBD BT JAJUXS LIKMOX, 62 BUrrAXO BT.^ EOOHB&TBit, ». ' 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

It has long been demonstrated tiiat alternate 
rr«j)H on land eacceed better than a continaed crop- 
[liiif; of the same cereals, and aa tho season for lay- 
ing out the farm for anotber year Is apon db, we 
must be careful agaiiiBt planting the same crops as 
ilaring the pKvtous year. EspecUll; is this appli. 
cable to the Weetem States, where wheat and corn 
liave been for years planted on the sane ground. 
We cannot wonder at the reduced yield per acre on 
land cropped with wheat for a succession of yoatB ; 
but as we are progressing in agricultural knowledge 
nnd science, it is most importAnt that we bear these 
facts in mind, and not fall Into the errors of our pre- 
(lece^Hors. Fields that have been devoted to one 
r Top should now be seeded to another, or better Btill 
l,e »weded to gnss and allowed time to recuperate 
those succulent conatitnente which are necesBar 
the continued prodnct^D of those etoft we wish to 



A ScccESBioN OP Crops— will always prove most 
advantageous on all soils, hut there U a diversity 
of opinioDB as to the best rotation. The principal 
object we should have in view is that no crop should 
be raised from the same field for more than two 
years in Bucceeeion, and then only on very rich, 
well ealtivatedjornewland. Qive special atlention 
to the 

DaiUNAQH — of your farm, withoat which no land 
that is surfeited with water can be made to produce 
large crops. By droning a few acres at first we can 
learn by practical experience the advantages derived, 
and by applying the proceeds or profits of the first 
crop from the land thns drained, to drain other por- 
8, a large &nn can with a small outlay at lirst, 
rought into the highest state of fertility. But 
ure will be needed. At this time special atten- 
tion should be given to the 

Manttbb Hbap. — Where straw Is plentiful, a lib- 
eral supply ought to be distributed over the farm 
yard to absorb the liquid. Leaves, road scrapingB, 
and decaying vegetable matter shonld be gatliercd, 
and well composted before it is carted to the field. 

Fall i'lowino — may now be pushed rapidly for- 
ward, and If possible all the land intended for 
spring seeding he got into good condition early. 

BuiLDRJOB — ought now to be thoroughly over- 
hauled and put In good repair before the storms of 
winter overtake us. Repair loose boards, &c., and 
alraighten up generally this month. Where new 
barns are in course of erection, push them rapidly 
forward to completion, and sheds should he liberally 
supplied for stock to ran under in the yard. 

Bees.— Little labor ia required in this month, 
except ieediug. Every apiarian should thoroughly 
examine every hive, and any bmily found short ot 
25 lbs. of honey, (40 lbs. ia better,) should be fed. J. 
H. Graves, of this city, has an excellent arrange- 
ment for feeding. Should a family have 20 lbs. left 
in the spring, all the better, it will induce early 
breeding, consequently early swarming, and more 
surplus honey. Do not allow yoni beea to suffer 
death by si 
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MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 



The Fair of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society was held this year at Detroit, Sept. 10-13. 
The weather was as fine as could be desired, but the 
clouds of dust on the roads to the ground was any- 
thing but agreeable. The location of the grounds 
and the arrangements for the show of stock and 
the display ol flowers, fruits, Ac, was highly credit- 
able to the officers of the Society. The number of 
enteries in all was over 2,000, and the attendance 
larger than at any previous fair, being over 14,000, 
the second day, and estimated over 25,000 on the 
third day. Looking over the 

CATTLE, 

We found our own State well represented from 
the herd of Walter Ckjle, Batavia, N. Y., who showed 
gome very fine specimens of the pure Devon breed 
of cattle— 13 head in all. J. Butterfield, of Lapeer, 
Mich., exhibited 2 cowes and 2 calves of the same 
breed, bred by C. S. Wainright, of Rhinebeck, N. 
Y. Mr. Pierce, of Disco, exhibited four cows of the 
Devon breed, 1 bull and 3 calves. 

Of Durham cattle we found some fine animals 
exhibited by L. M. Uhl, of Ypsilanti. Mr. U. was 
formerly a resident of Monroe county, N. Y., and 
has always paid great attention to stock raising. 
The animals shown by him gave good evidence of 
the care which he takes in them. His Durham bull 
bred by Mr. Alexander, of Kentucky, now four years 
old, showed good points. Several cows and year- 
lings of his own raising were on the grounds, and 
gave good promise of making fine animals. A. B. 
Taber, of Detroit, exhibited two fine Durham heif- 
ers. Mr. Tillotson, of Marshall, had a fhll blooded 
Shorthorn bull bred by J. 0. Sheldon, of Geneva, 
N. Y., now fifteen months old, which will make a 
noble animal. Also by the same exhibitor seven 
pure-bred Shorthorns. C. Whitaker, of Lima, 
had on exhibition a one-year old Shorthorn heifer ; 
also a cow, and heifer three months old. 

Herefords were well represented by a fine two 
year old bull, the property of Edwin Phelps, of Pon- 
tiac, who also exhibited seven cows and one bull 
calf of the same breed — all fine specimens of this 
noble breed. C. J. Sprague, of Farmington, had 
twin calves, four months old, and of large size, on 
eoLhibition. 

The State Agricultural College exhibited superior 
pore-blooded stock, among them a magnificent look- 
ing Galloway bull bred by Mr. Snell, of Edmonton, 
CJanada. This noble specimen of the famous Scotch 
breed attracted more attention than any other ani- 
mal on the ground. It was highly amusing to hear 
the remarks made by visitors, ma.ny of whom 
thought it must be a " buflfalo," being hornless. 

Victor" is a fine animal, three years old, and 
^ighs nearly 2,000 lbs. 



" Donald Dhu," a fine Ayrshire boll, three year* 
old, bred by Mr. Peters of Southboro, Mass., and a 
two-year old pure blooded Devon bred by the State 
College, were exceedingly fine specimens of these 
breeds. 

Of grades, there was a large show of very 
fine animals highly creditable to the farmers of the 
State. William Smith, of Detroit, had quite a num 
ber on the ground, which drew a large crowd ni 
admiring gazers. In the first stalls we found two 
large working oxen which were particularly worthv 
of note, and which attracted a good deal of attm 
tion. The pair were estimated to weigh about 7. >"0 
pounds. 

SHEEP. 

This department was filled with a large numVr 
of very fine specimens of the diflferent breeds, jiani-'- 
ularly of the long wool class. We were some w! at 
surprised to find so few pens of the fine woolt'vi or 
Merinos. The farmers of Michigan are turnir.^^ 
their attention principally to mutton sheep, finding 
this class to be more profitable, and they are im 
porting largely from Canada from bloods of the I<'r; 
wool breeds. Several Canada breeders were on 
hand with a large number of long wooled sheep <f 
the Leicester, Cotswold, and Southdowns ; these v. i:li 
the stock from the farmers of the State made as fm^ 
an exhibition of sheep as we have seen for some time. 

E. Driggs, of Rome Center, Mich., brought out 
93 head of Leicesters and Cotswolds ; among then 
many superior animals which have taken first cla?.i 
prizes. One buck shown by him has sheared 2U 1-2 
lbs. of cleansed wool. 

E. Wallington, Lodl, Mich., exhibited two pens 
of fine Cotswold sheep. 

From Canada, George Miller, of Markham. th* 
well known breeder of long wool sheep had a larc* 
number of superior blooded stock on the ground?, of 
the Leicester, Cotswold, and Shropshiredown cla^^ 

Mr. Toms of Oshawa, showed 20 Cotswolds and C' 
Southdowns. 

Mr. Bishop, of Woodstock, exhibited 70 head of 
long wool sheep, mostly Leicesters. 

Of Merinos, L. G. Thompson, of North Adam?, 
and P. S. Carlton, of St. Clair, Mich., were the ou.j 
exhibitors, and showed superior animals of tL&'. 
class. 

8WINB. 

Of pigs, there were a number of fine animals oi 
the different breeds. White Chester, Essex, ai.: 
SuflTolks, appear to be favorites in Michigan. Of t h*" 
former, H. D. Court, of Battle Creek, had some larc* 
specimens. One boar, of fine proportions, weitrh-c 
764 lbs. J. S. Tibbits, of Nankin, six pigs of :b* 
Essex breed ; also one Yorkshire boar. Wilhar- 
Smith, of Detroit, showed some Buperior Essex an 
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White Chester, and a large number of very &t ani- 
malB that would yield little but lard. 

POULTRY. 

The arrangements for the poultry department of 
the exhibition were very convenient and worthy of 
imitation. The building set apart for this purpose 
was about sixty feet long by about ten in width, 
with a passage way down the center. The com- 
y>artmentB were divided into two tiers, and subdi- 
vided into coops of two by three feet. The show 
was very inferior, and few in number, only about a 
dozen coops being filled, showing conclusively that 
tlie " hen fever" has not extended to the Peninsula 

State. ^ 

FHUITS, FLOWERS, &C. 

From the reputation which Michigan holds for 
fruit growing, we hoped to see a large display of 
ff iiit, and were somewhat disappointed in this de- 
]>artment — ^but the few exhibitors tried to make up 
in quantity and numerous varieties of fruit for the 
lack of number in exhibitors. On entering Fruit 
Hall, we found to the left a good display of 70 varie- 
ties of apples by John Gilbert of Ovid, who had also 
several varieties of pears and plums. Among the 
p<^ars were excellent specimens of Flemish Beauty, 
Meckel, and Bartlett. 

W. F. Bradley, of Bedford, exhibited a fine collec- 
tion of apples. 

B. N. Leonard, of St. Joseph, showed some six 
varieties of freestone peaches. The peach crop this 
year is the largest ever raised in the State, and of 
very good quality. 

Barney & Carlin had some 25 varieties of grapes, 
among which the Ck)ncord appeared particularly 
fine. Many of the varieties shown were quite 
green, while others were far from ripe. The time 
of holding the fair was a little too early for a good 
display of this delicious fruit. 

Floral Hall was a neat and appropriate building 
iu the form of a cross, well adapted for the purpose 
which its name indicated. The space occupied by 
tl'>\vers was very limited. Here were to be found 
all kinds of instruments, paintings, sewing and knit- 
tiii^:^ machines, and a general collection of choice 
aiivl fancy articles, too numerous to mention. 

Jt)hn Ford, of Detroit, made a fine display of 
greenhouse plants, also of Phloxes, Dahlias, and 
Verbenas. 

William Adair, of Detroit, exhibited a beautiful 
b<>(]uot and floral design, which attracted much 
attention. Also several greenhouse plants. 

Mr. James Vick, of this city, made a brilliant dis- 
play of German Asters, Qladiolas, and Phloxes, 
which were very attractive. 

AGBICULTUBAL HALL. 

Contained a large number of boxes of cheese and 



batter. A large factory is in operAtion at Fairfield, 
which will probably turn out 280 tons of cheese this 
year. 

IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

The manufacturers of implements were here in full 
force, and made a good display. Mowers and reapers 
with additional improvements and new patents, 
plows, cultivators, drills, horse rakes, potato plant- 
ers, and diggers, threshing machines, and horse 
powers, all of which were of good workmanship— 
but too numerous for us to go into details. We 
noticed a new stump puller, exhibited by C. M. 
Bowen, of Vineland, N. J. It appeared to be very 
simple. The power is on the lever principle, and 
will raise a weight of from ten to twenty tons 
according to size. 

L. C. Rose, of Detroit, exhibited a new adjustable 
hoe, a very complete and convenient article, and 
worthy of attention. The blade can be set at any 
angle with the handle, to hoe deep or shallow, or it 
can be adjusted strait with the handle. 

C. B. & G. W. Hart, of Victor, N. Y., exhibited, a 
new combined milk rack and fruit drier, which is very 
simple, and the cost so small, as to be within the 
reach of every farmer who feels the need of one. 
They are large enough to set 48 pans of milk on, 
and can be easily changed for a fruit drier, when 
needed in the summer or fall. 

R. L. Howard, of Buffalo, exhibited a one-horse 
endless plank power which is so constructed that 
the horse walks on strait planks, 18 inches wide. 
The sections of plank are from 8 to 12 inches wide, 
and run lengthwise of the apron. 

We are pleased to learn that this fair was the 
most successful exhibition ever held in the State. 
At the close the following officers were unanimously 
elected for the coming pear : 

President — W. Q. Beckwith, Cassopolis. 

Secretary — R. F. Johnstone, Detroit. 

TreasiLrer — E. O. Humphrey, Kalamazoo. 

Executive Committee — J. A. Walters, Kalamazoo ; 
F. S. Scrantom, Grand Rapids; K. C. Barker, Wil- 
liam Adair, Detroit ; John Gilbert, Ypsilanti ; W. 
J. Baxter, Jonesville ; Manly Miles, Lansing. 

"8. W.," on page 802, makes a quotation from J. 
Harris, in his *' Walks and Talks, ^' and we are rather 
surprised that Mr. H. should Imve made such a state- 
ment, as he has always been in favor ot plowing in clo- 
ver. We presume he referred to enriching laud lor 
wheat. His idea seems to have been that* summer fal- 
lowing /or vifieat would enrich laud as much as plowing 
in the clover grown during the same time. For com, 
as we understand bis views, he thinks carbonaceous 
matter more valuable than for wheat, and consequently 
plowing uuder clover would enrich land for corn more 
than a summer fallow, as contended by our esteemed 
correspondent. 
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CULTIVATE CROPS ADAPTED TO 

YOUR SOIL. 



It is of the utmoet importance to successful farm- 
ing that the crops grown be adapted to the soil. 
Some farms are better adapted to grass than grain, 
and yet the owners may be vainly endeavoring to 
make money by raising grain, and on the other 
hand, some farmers may be relying on stock for pro- 
fit on decided grain farms. In the latter case they 
find that their farms are overstocked — then stock 
does not thrive, and they have to consume all their 
profits in buying fodder. 

At the prices which have ruled for dairy products 
for the last five years, we are inclined to think a 
good grass farm more profitable than one more 
specially adapted to grain. Beef, mutton, wool, 
pork, milk, butter, and cheese, have all commanded 
high prices, and probably will for years to come. 
Where the farms are located at some distance from 
market, the superior value of grass farms is still 
more apparent. The cost of transporting the raw 
products of the soil to market is greater than it is 
where they are concentrated by being converted in- 
to meat, wool, hides, butter, and cheese. 

Low mucky land, and stiff, moist clays, will gen- 
erally pay better in stock ; while dry, sandy, and 
gravelly loams indicate a grain farm. High, rugged 
hills, difficult of cultivation, are specially adapted 
to sheep grazing ; the short, natural grasses which 
they produce being more palatable and nutritious 
than the more luxurious growth of lowlands. A 
portion of a grass farm will be under culture every 
year, in order to break up and reseed pastures and 
meadows that have run out, but the grain produced 
should never be sold, but fed to the stock. In this 
way the stock can be made profitable, and their 
manure being returned to the land, will keep up 
fertility. 

A question of great importance to owners of stock 
fiarms is, whether it is more economical to raise their 
own stock, or to purchase them when they have 
reached the most profitable age for use. Of course, 
with such stock as sheep or swine, which soon 
grow into value, there can be little doubt that it is 
more economical to raise than to buy them ; unless 
the loss in wool and mutton to lamb-bearing ewes, 
is greater than the value of the lambs ; but with 
cows and beef cattle the case is different. It would 
nndoubtedly be more profitable to the dairyman to 
keep his cows only during that portion of their 
lives when they yield the most milk — say from six 
to nine years of age, and if dairymen could always 
replenish their herds with good six-year old cows at 
moderate prices, it would be more economical to 

uy than to raise them ; but if that were the rule 

le supply must soon fail. So it would seem that 



there is no way bo reliaUe, as to save the heifer 
calves of those cows which show the highest quali- 
fications for that branch of the dairy business which 
it is the design of the farmer to pursue. 

Where the leading object is beef, we are of the 
opinion that those farmers have made the most 
money, who have bought animals at the best age 
for £ftttening, and then made beef of them in the 
quickest time compatible with economical feeding. 
To succeed in beef-making the farmer must be a 
good trafficer. We have known farmers possess! d(^ 
the latter qualification, make handsome fortunes br 
buying up cattle, feeding them until they were in 
good condition for beef, and then selling to drovers, 
or shipping to nuCrket themselves. 

Those sheep husbandmen who rely upon mutton 
as well as wool for profit, generally succeed best. 
Every flock will show some animals that have a 
tendency to wool, and others to flesh ; let a judicious 
assortment be made, and every animal devoted to 
that purpose for which it is best suited, and the 
farmer's gains will be increased proportionally. 

Some farmers succeed well in horse-breeding, bat 
in this business it is very important the farmer, ts 
well as the farm, should be adapted to the businesg. 
He must understand the Iiorse, and how to buy. 
trade, and sell him. Some men will sell a colt for 
50 per cent more than others would. 

Upon the whole, we think a stock farmer requires 
more intelligence than a grain farmer. He should 
possess, in addition to a knowledge of the best way 
to grow grass and grain, an intimate acquaintance 
with the nature and habits of animals. After all, 
probably those farmers are uniformly most success- 
ful, whose farms are adapted to both grass and 
grain, and who are enabled in consequence, to pur- 
sue a mixed husbandry. 

To those farmers who have struggled hard for 
years, and succeeded only in making a bare livintr, 
we would say, consider well the nature and capaci- 
ties of your soil, and see if you have not been cul- 
tivating those crops for which it is least adapted, 
and perhaps by changing your crops, you may tsuc- 
ceed in accumulating a competence to support you 
in your old age, and leave a little to start your 
children in life. 

To Cure Warts on Hobseb and Cattle, — Take 
a small quantity of blue vitriol, pulverize it, and 
add enough water to make it into a paste ; rub the 
warts over with this once or twice, which will 
effectually cure them. — W. D. i)., Spencer, 0. 



BoYB who make cows run shonld be located for a 
few minutes where they would give a good deal il 
they themselves could mn. 
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FAinM TA4.K8-«No. 12. 



vrKITTXK rOS Tin AMJUIIOAN rAKUXB, BY Q, S, BEA.OXXTT, 

BXLTAST, MAINS. 



My neighbor Smith, came in thiB morning wear- 
ing a verj perplexed look, and evidently consider- 
ably excited about something. I can tell when 
Smith ifl agitated, for he shows it in his fiftce and 
actions, and has not that power of control which 
allows a person to appear calm wMle laboring under 
deep excitement. After some talk on general sub- 
jects he broke out with :— 

** I can't keep my boys at home. There's John went 
away last year, and now William wants to leave, 
though he ain't only seventeen, and no more fit to 
go out into the world for himself than a child. I 
don't see how other folks keep their boys at home, I 



can t. 



" I suppose, then, they lun't satisfied with things 
on the farm." 

" No, they're oneasy from morning till night, and 
don't give me any peace." 

" Could'nt something be done to make them satis- 
fied with farm life." 

" I don't know ; boys ain't same as they used to 
be. They get big notions in their heads, and don't 
stick to work as well." 

" Perhaps we fanners don't give them enough 
privileges. We must'nt forget that they are boye, 
and 71 ot men, and use them accordingly." 

'' When I was a boy I did'nt think of having so 
many privileges as they have now." 

'♦ Verv well, but times were far different then from 
now. We must take things as they are in the age 
we live, and endeavor to conform to the prevailing 
customs. Do you gfive your boys plenty of holidays 
and time to rest, as well as look round a little ?" 

" Yes, they always go to 4th of July, and the 
circusses." 

" Did you take them to cattle show last year?" 

" Well, no ; you see I wanted to get my potatoes 
out afore they rotted any worse." 

" That was hardly fair. The cattle show is pecu- 
liarly intended for the farmers* boys, and it's wrong 
to cheat them out of attending." 

" You don't think they do boys any good, do you?" 

" Why not ? Farmers' boys learn easily, and are 
very observant. I think they would be more likely 
to i\otice changes and improvements than their 
elders. A knowledge of what others are doing 
would stimulate them to action with the hope of 
equalling or surpassing a neighbor. We are not 
apt to give our boys credit for all they do know. 
You kept your boys to school during the winter 
terms, I suppose." 

" Generally ; but last winter I had considerable 
pxirdwood to get out, so WiUiam had to help me. 
It wont pay to hire a man/* 



"That was a 'penny wise and pound foolish' 
policy. Give your boys all the schooling possible, 
at least do not let them lose a day of the winter 
term. Better stay at home yourself and do the 
chores, than they should remain out of school. And 
every farmer who can possibly spare the means, 
should allow his boys a term at the high school or 
academy in the £edl after harvesting, as soon as they 
are sixteen years old. You take plenty of papers, 
especially agricultural papers, I suppose ?" 

" Well, no ; I did have The Fabmeb, but it don't 
come now ; but I have a political paper." 

" I think I see where the trouble is. Smith. I'm 
afraid your boys don't find home attractive. Per- 
haps they have come to associate the word Jiome 
with a place where they have only ate and staid, in- 
stead of a pleasant refuge where the body and mind 
is rested and restored. Perhaps you have kept 
them too often and too late in the fields, and not 
given them enough recreation. Perhaps — mind 
you, I say, perhaps — they have got an idea that any 
other place is more pleasant than the farm and the 
life they lead there. If so, by all means correct this 
idea by removing the causes. Remember that ' all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,' and give 
them all the holidays consistent with justice. Make 
the house a home in reality to them when not 
engaged in farm work — not a mere place to eat and 
sleep in. Fix up the sitting room ; get some books 
and pictures, and don't be afraid to spend ten dollars 
or more a year for periodicals. It will pay you com- 
pound interest, and whatever you can do with your 
money on the farm or about your home that will 
exert an influence towards making your boys con- 
tented and satisfied, will be better than mortgages 
on real estate, or 7-80s, to be left for them to quarrel 
over after you are gone.' 



}> 



CURE FOR THE GARGET. 



In the May number for this year, page 149, we 
published a sure cure for the garget, from " W. D. 
D.," of Ohio, which was copied by the Boston 
Traveler, from which we learn that it was tried by 
three different gentlemen owning cows In the 
neighborhood of Boston, which were troubled with 
this disease. They report that it proved effectual in 
each case. We are pleased to record the success of 
this remedy, and hope others who have tried it will 
give us the result. We shall also be glad to receive 
items of similar import from our friends for publi- 
cation as they cannot but fail to reach a large num- 
ber of persons who will be benefited with the 
knowledge of remedies and cures applied by many 
of oar readers which are as yet unknown. 

RsAD our premium list on the last page. 
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Eds. Farmer : — I here enclose a letter I got the 
other day from Dr. Thompson, that you might ex- 
tract what he says of the wild flowers of the vales 
of Alpine Switzerland. Some of our friends are 
much pleased with it. 

The September number of The Farmer is 
capital : those two prize essays on cows are unique, 
and very interesting ; " G. E. B.," as a poet, is akin 
to Whittier, which is praise enough ; farming under 
difficulties in " Kansas and the West," is to the life ; 
he does not sugar over a new country as though he 
had a land agency there. 

Joseph Harris, in his " Walks and Talks on the 
Farm," says " he is not sure that a good summer 
fallow would not enrich land just a well as plowing 
under a crop of corn." Although J. H. has had the 
bene lit of an English farm school training, and is 
undoubtedly second to none in our land in the 
science and practice of agriculture — ^yet I think lie 
might have got a new wrinkle this very dry sum- 
mer, if he had been blessed with a small patch of 
calcareous clay loam planted to corn. The gooa 
effect of carbonaceous manure on such land was 
perhaps never more apparent here than it has been 
this season ; where coarse manure was trenched in 
in the fall, the corn yielded a large crop ; but where 
fine nitrogenous manure was trenched in, the soil 
cracked open in July in spite of frequent hoeings, 
and the yield was naught. 

Since the 4th of July we have not had over one 
and a half inches of rain in this region. (Seneca 
county, N. Y.) We have not had so dry a summer 
since 1854 But although many farmers are cutting 
up their corn for fodder, there are a few good crops. 
In proof that early planting on a well-drained, 
highly manured soil, will give a maximum crop of 
Indian corn in the worst seasons, I had a full crop 
of garden sweet corn in 1854, another last season, 
when the cold and wet weather of August and Sep- 
tember cut off the general crop ; and again this 
very dry season. But that I planted late for late 
eating, will not yield half a crop. To plant corn on 
undrained land, trusting to a favorable season to 
make the crop, is a great folly. I have always 
found that the earliest planted corn never fails to 
ripen first , it never rots in the ground if the land 
is underdrained, and if it comes up and turns yel- 
low, it is growing at the root, and it will go ahead 
of the thriftiest late planted corn. 

[The above letter referred to by our esteemed cor- 
respondent, is BO full of interest that we give it 
below nearly entire. — Edb.] . ^ 

* * * I have just been over the famous Splugen 
Pass, on >3ur way to the lakes of Northern Italy, but 
BB we could find no conveyance that would carry us 



without spending a portion of the night on the 
road, we determined to wait another day, taking an 
early start, and thus accomplish the whole by day 
light, Splugen is not otherwise remarkable than as 
lying between the famous Via Mala and the feplnsr< n 
Pass, and must of necessity be passed in visiniii: 
these two points of interest in a Swiss tour. It i.> 
elevated nearly five thousand feet above the levrl 
of the sea — its range of vegetable production r&th-r 
limited, barley scarcely rit)ening. I saw nothiu- 
that was directly food producing, except a Mu^iil 
patch of potatoes. As grass grows abundantly, it 
is eminently a pastoral region. A large portion uf 
the population, including men and women, au 1 
children as well, are engaged in harvesting the Im} 
crop, the greater part of which is already sec urcii. 
The whole valley has the appearance of a uiivlv 
kept lawn. Inquiring of my host if there won 
any points of interest suitable for a walk or an 
excursion, he pointed out the ruins of a castle at n* 
great distance. Following his directions I prvr<' . 
through several meadows lying on the steej) >l'»i « - 
of one side of the valley, too steep for secure t ui 
ing, except by following the track of a worn f .•• - 
path. I soon reached the ruin, and climbing up *l * 
steep and rocky higlit upon which it was erecie«I. s 
most enchanting view was spread out before me— 
the valley shut in at both ends and circular in shai»i\ 
resembled an immense bowl lined with the m<>?.: 
vivid green, the little village of Splugen in its cru 
ter, standing on the Rhine, which is here a p »••''. 
sized rivulet, and dividing the bowl into two halv^ 
The upper margin of the bowl was formed oi z 
magnificent belt of evergreens, circling the valh y ir. 
its entire circumference, and reaching \ialf wn,% ii; 
the mountain sides. Above this circlet of tret s :i:. 
outer circle of rocks ran to the very cloinis, ever 
where dotted and cap]>ed with eternal snow. 

After a glance at the exceedingly beautiful a... 
interesting panorama with which I was surround* 
my attention was directed to the minor beauiir** ■ 
this Alpine paradise, I found myself surroiin«:'' 
with a profusion of beautiful flowers; the gr ;.r 
and surrounding outcropping of rocks and r".' 
boulders, was all aglow with rich and varied c«' "- 
ing. I at once set myself at work to examine * ^ • - 
floral treasures, and soon had collected about sev- ::. 
varieties, many very beautiful in form and c i ' 
some very curious in structure, and all of them r - 
scssing more or less of interest. Many of t] ., 
were old acquaintances, some being introduce* 1 i 
garden culture ; but many of them were straiiii; r- 
Among them familiar in genera, but not in var. *; 
were three species of Gentian; the beautiful ': '.■ 
variety G Gruenta : several species of Campanula, 
I eluding exceedingly beautiful species of C. 1>\ : .. 
Idifolia; three varieties of Orchis; several va lit'. 
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of Galium, a moet beautiful variety of Mentha. 
The rocka were covered with several varieties of 
S<\liim, among them a brilliant crimson variety, 
which for miles before our approach to Splugen had 
covered many a rock with its brilliant glory. But 
what perhaps interested me more than all else, the 
•rrt>nnd was absolutely covered with beds of Forget- 
-Me Nots. Whether or not it be true that there are 
sermons in stones, there was cejtainly a voice in 
this tiny favorite, which spoke to me a stranger in 
a strann^e land, standing alone in this far-off Alpine 
Valley under the shadow of an old feudal castle, in 
tones more elegant than I have often heard from 
pulpit or rostrums ; and I am sure that when mem- 
ory grows dim with its recollections of this old ruin, 
the thrill of pleasure with which I greeted this in- 
sii^cnilicant little flower, will linger longest, and only 
end when mind and matter shall cease to exist. 

1 was but a short time in making my selection. 
1 dare say that an equal, perhaps a much greater 
number remained untouched by me. I have before 
ol>served a profusion of flowers in Alpine regions, 
but nowhere else in such numberless varieties as 
here. * ♦ * I have seen other phases of nature 
to-day, so terribly grand, that it made me tremble 

to look at them. ALEXANDER THOMPSON. 

8i»lugen, July, 1867. 



OUR KANSAS LETTER— No. 6. 



TEITTEZf 



rOK TIU AinBBICAN rAlUCKR, BT 
HATTAir, KA:N8A8. 



A. X. BTXBK8, XAH- 



About eleven years ago, on account of ill-health, 
I concluded to engage in grape growing, as it would 
irive me the necessary amount of exercise. I always 
loved the appearance of the vine as well as its fruit, 
but I knew nothing about it ; did'nt know what a 
lateral meant, horizontal training, &c. A more 
ii;norant man, I think, .could not have been found 
•>n the face of the earth, about the culture of all 
kinds of small fruits. But I went to work with a 
determination to become "intelligent" upon the 
subject. I have tried to learn the cause of the 
disease in grape vines, but found the niore I learned 
tho less I knew. 

We have had no mildew here, except on a few 
Punches last year, where large holes had been filled 
witli bones and other enriching material in 1860, 
and on vines propagated from green wood, and 
[flan ted 6 by 8 feet, among which weeds had grown ; 
but the summer of 1866 was very wet here. We 
liave had vines on which the foliage turned yeUow. 
l>ut not on vines treated as I intend in future to 
treat mine. 

Now I don't want any person to suppose that I 
am trying to " establish a theory." I will merely 
relate facts, hoping that others may give their expe- 



rience. In planting vines I formed the opinion that 
the ends of the roots being immature, slionld be 
cut oft', so as to prevent any rootlets from growing 
from any kind of wood except that which is per- 
ftctly ripe, the vine then has a sound constitution 
to start with. The result of my brief experience is 
this, that vines propagated from sound bearing 
wood and properly root-pruned, and planted in 
moderately rich soil, have never shown signs of any 
yellow leaves, wlille those from immature wood and 
not root-pruned, and even some produced from 
sound wood, and planted as Mr. Bull recommends, 
would after one, two, three or five years, show the 
yellow, sickly dry up, and in most instances die. 
The most healthy vines I have, were root pruned 
within two or three inches of the collar. Now may 
not the planting of immature wood aid the mildew 
on the vines ? The diseased man may linger for years, 
sometimes better than at others, and may not the 
cause of disease in the grape vine be planted with 
the root itself, that is the immature wood, and may 
it not lurk in the roots for y^rs before it develops 
itself in the shape of mildeV, &c. ? I plant my 
vines 8 feet by 10 or 12, and about 4 inches deep, and 
prepare the ground about 12 to 15 inches ; and such 
vines have grown healthy for nine or ten years, and 
produced fruit five or six years, but they wer« 
always' closely root-pruned ; but when the ground 
was deeply prepared and good vines planted without 
root-pruning, I have had some mildew. 

Now, a man cannot shut his eyes against facts, 
but the experience of others may have been differ- 
ent, and I would be glad to hear from those who 
have had experience in planting different qualities 
of vines, whether the vines produced from good 
wood, and closely root-pruned and planted in soil, 
not stirred more than 16 inches, and not so severely 
ktop-pruned every year have been subject to disease, 
and if so, whether the vines are as liable to disease 
as those planted in the usual way ? The only vines 
I ever planted with all the roots that proved te^ry 
healthy, were some Concords sent from the grounds 
of Bissell & Salter ; but may not this be attributed to 
the nature of the soil at Rochester, which is not so 
rich as our soil, and may ripen its wood more per- 
fectly ? The Concord cannot be an exception, as I 
have planted all the roots of Concords produced from 
green wood by layering, and they all died, while I 
have root-pruned the same Concords, and they are 
now healthy looking vines. But I need not give all 
my experience in this way ; it is enough to say that 
vines produced on my own (rich) soil, and root- 
pruned, have always given satisfaction, whether 
produced from green or ripe layers, wliile the reverse 
is the fact with those not root-pruned. 

I intend to continue my experiments by planting 
deep and shallow, root-pruning, and withoat root- 
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pruning. I think ereiy person sbonld do the same. 
I am letting some of the hardy vines ran wild, and 
planting them so as to run over small tree tops, and 
only regret that I did not commence this sooner. 

A gw>d vine cannot be produced for five or eight 
«ents each, even bj the thousand in this region ; 
if it can, I admit that it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I see grape vines advertised for four cents 
each by the quantity. What does this mean ? The 
advertisement is in a paper that is noted for 
denouncing " humbugs." and it is published on the 
same street with the office of the advertiser. The 
people want light upon this subject, will not some 
oi the eastern propagators give them the informar 
tion. I sold this spring the same variety by the 
hundred for 20 cents each ; now I must be an extor- 
tioner, or the vines are sold by the agent for less 
than they are worth, or else the advertiser is selling 
poor roots, which is far worse than taking money 
without giving any vines, as I honestly believe that 
the man who propagates poor vines, and sends them 
out to the world, is doing a great inj ury. He may 
not think so, but that does not alter the case. I 
have in my experiments dug up over 600 plants for 
examination within the last ten years, at every 
stage of growth (more than was perhaps necessary,) 
and have carefully observed the growing plants, and 
I cannot arrive at any other conclusion than that 
the presence of yellow leaves on vines in suitable 
soil properly prepared is caused by planting an infe- 
rior quality of vines, and as everything must have 
M. first cause, it may be that all the diseases which 
^afflict the vine are originally caused by planting a 
poor quality of vines, or if the vinds are of a good 
• quality, then the soil cannot be adapted to the vine, 
which would create disease, or impair the vigor of 
.the vine, and prepare it for the reception of the 
V disease to which it is liable. 

My experience is limited, but I cannot otherwise 
than believe that our vines are planted in some in- 
stances too deep, and very often too close, and that 
'it is an unmerciful act to commit such mayhem 
upon the vine in thesfall or winter pruning. If the 
tops must be taken ofi; then cut away an equal 
quantity of wood from the root, as I have also 
formed the opinion that when a portion of the root 
dies, as it must when a portion of the tops are 
severed, that the decaying wood of the root must 
communicate disease or weaken the constitutional 
Tigor of the vine which is a degree onward towards 
' the commencement of the yellow leaf. In this belief 
I may be wrong, And I would like to hear from 
those who think otherwise. 

May not the mildew and all other diseases to 
which the vine is subject, be attributed to the want 
of vigor in young plants, and when conditions are 
unfavorable during «certain years, it is shown, 



although it cannot be seen for years. I had re&d 

that good roots could be propagated from grees 

wood of the same season's growth, and in 1858 lav 

ered Clinton vines and produced roots both from the 

wood of 1857 and 1858, which were planted in ISol^ 

Every year that it is excessively wet, the foliage of 

the vines propagated from the green wood, 6bow 

the " yellow/' notwithstanding all looked about tbf 

same size, and were planted alternately in rows with 

the same care, while the vines from old wood are 

always healthy-looking. They originally numbered 

about thirty, but some of the green wood vines b&vi.' 

died. The yellow leaved vines did not show tbeir 

golden hue until the second year, then for several 

years afterwards there could be seen no differeDce 

in the verdancy of the leaves. The difference was 

so marked in the appearance of the leaves tbat 1 

have often been asked the cause. 

' Now, I believe it is admitted that a proportion of 

the root dies whenever a portion of the cane is cu; 

off; the root must then decay. Will not this decay. 

ing portion communicate disease to the vine, or to a 

certain extent injure the vigor of the vine, wbict 

may, many yeard afterwards, in unfavorable scesods. 

result in mildew, &c.; whereas, if the vine having a 

sound constitution had been properly root-pruned 

when top-pruned, so that the terminal of the rcM)t? 

could have calloused and sent out vif'orous rootlets. 

might it not have escaped the mildew or yelli>w 

leaf ? I must confess that I have not had an opportn- 

nity to investigate and form an opinion from expori 

mental knowledge, yet some of your readers mav. 

The valley of the Big Blue River which uuiio* 

with the Kansas River at Manhattan, is noted for 

the thickets of wild fruit and summer gra|)e3. In 

clearing some ground, and cutting timber on the 

bottom land, large grape vines have been severel 

from the roots, and suckers afterwards have grown 

Many of these young vines coming from the collar 

of the vine in wet seasons, have also shown yelbjw 

leaves, while the vines rambling at pleasure on tbr 

ground over bushes and tall tree tops, present tL^ 

natural green color, although some are but a few fe* *. 

from the yellow-leaved vines, while others are rkis 

and miles distant. Was it then the decaying rtxtt 

of the vine that weakened the strength that cau5'\: 

these yellow canes to show the yellow leaf ? I kn c^ 

different men attribute mildew and rot to ditftren* 

causes, but the query in my mind is whether mild': w 

attacks a perfectly healthy vine in suitable »*n\' 

Will cultivators whose observations are differoc* 

answer? 

The cotton crop of Alabama for 1866, as near &> 
can be ascertained, was 829,415 bales. 

A Herkimer county, N. Y., dairyman estimai - 
that 45 cows require 100 tons of hay to winter ther- 
through. 
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KERRY CATTLE. 



Tub " Priae Essay" of th« late R. C. Kendall, on 
Kerry cattle, published in the September nnmber 
of Tub Farmeb, is quite interesting, but I think he 
has confounded two very different breeds. Authors 
agree that there were originally two stocks of un- 
tracable antiquity in Ireland, namely ; the Long- 
horn, . which occupied the loweiv and more fertile 
parts of the country, and the race of which the 
Kerry may be taken as the type, which occupied 
tlie mountainous districts. The former is still kept 
on the lowland farms of the county of Kerry, and 
hence has sometimes been called the Kerry breed, 
though the latter is of very different character. 
The true Kerry is much smaller than theLonghom, 
and in its principal feattires corresponds to the 
mountain cattle of Scotland and Wales. Few breeds 
present a wider contrast than the genuine Kerry 
and Longhom. 

The " hind quarters" of beef, weighing "each over 
300 pounds," which Mr. K. saw in Dublin market, 
were too big by half to come from pure Kerry qattle, 
and his cow which was " cut up for beef " on ship- 
board, and whose " dressed carcass weighed a trifle 
i^liort of 1,050 pounds," was about twice the size of 
a true Kerry, unless the word " tri^e" covers a 
great deficiency in the actual weight. 

The Kerry cow is a great milker for her size, and 
her milk is very rich. Substitute milk for " beef," 
as the " principal requirement," and I should prefer 
the Kerry cattle as best " suited to the extreme 
cold ot northern winters," with coarse food and 
ordinary shelter. I speak from observation of the 
breed in its native region, and the results attending 
animals which I purchased there and sent to this 
country. The Kerries fatten easily and make very 
fine beef ; but if beef was the main object, I should 
prefer the West Highland breed of Scotland in the 
circumstances you specify. 

If the author of the essay on Galloway cattle 
had followed copy a little more closely, he would 
liave seen that the language which he quotes froih 
Mr. Stephenson Scott, never appeared in " Skinner's 
Amerlean Farmer, but in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents for 1844 ; also that Mr. Snell's 
two-year old bull whose weight is given, was not 
imported, but bred by Mr. S. 

LAHBing, MiolL, Aug. SI, 1857. 

We thank our correspondent " S. H." for his cor- 
rections. At the time we inserted the late R. C. 
Kendall's essay, we were under the impression that 
the Kerries were much smaller animals than repre- 
sented by the writer. We have seen large numbers 
of Kerries, but in all eases they were small, thick- 
set, short animals, and in our opinion would not 
dress over 500 pounds, if that. — Eds. 



BANPOBD HOWARD. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 



wmimv roB thb amuioan fabhxx, bt hobaob tbaybl 



Statistical information is valuable and interest- 
ing to the farmers, providing it is reliable ; for 'm 
that case, he is aware that he obtains facts instead 
of opinions or mere theories. But when he finds 
the grossest errors in the statistics of our leading 
authorities, his confidence in the accuracy of statis- 
tical tables is so weakened, that he will be induced 
to question the most accurate. These thoughts 
were suggested by perusing the report of the Secrer 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture for 
1868, wherein statistics are given of the agricultu- 
ral products of Worcester County and the county 
of Ayr m Scotland, designed to show the superior 
productiveness of the latter, or the better husbandry 
of the Scottish farmer. But such gross errors occur 
in that table that they ought nol to remain unno^ 
ticed. We shall refer but to a few items, and those 
relating to the products of our own county. One 
hundred and seventy-two bushels of turnips are set 
down as the extent of that very common crop in 
the great county of Worcester. We know turnips 
are not as extensively raised here as in some sec- 
tions; yet most farmers grow a few every year, 
while many plant them quite extensively. Two 
small farmers in our own neighborhood grow more 
than five hundred bushels* annually. We have no 
means of knowing the exact number of bushels 
grown in the county, but are certain if we substi- 
tute hundreds for units (as set down in that table,) 
we shall obtain nearer the truth. 

Potatoes are set down at nine thousand four hun 
dred and thirty-nine bushels as the product of the 
county. They are a ^vorite crop with many farm- 
ers in this county. Many annually raise twelve, 
fifteen hundred, or two thousand bushels, where all 
grow a few bushels for market, besides supplying 
their own wants. Instead of estimating this crop 
by thousands of bushels, it could safely be num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands. We need make 
no further extracts to convince every one at all 
familiar with the agricultural resources of this 
county, of the inaccuracies of these statistics. It 
may be said that the secretary is not answerable 
for these errors, as they are the ofispring of an 
agricultural oration ; but the public will hold him 
answerable for such palpable errors in a document 
of his own compilation, designed as a standard 
authority for agricultural informati< n. We know 
it is often difficult to obtain accuracy upon such 
matters, and slight errors should be overlooked ; 
but such wild statements can plead no apology. 
Men whose office is to advance the agricultural in 
terest, or aid and instruct the farmer, should hav 
more care in the accuracy of their statements, an< 
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farmers would have more confidence in their teach- 
ings. Farmers have been so often disappointed in 
following the instractions of amateurs and dreamers, 
it is no marvel that they suspect all book knowledge 
and cling to old practices. 



NOTES FROM CANADA. 



Eds. Amekican Farmeb: — From what I have 
seen of the country, I find there is great diffi- 
culty in arriving at a correct estimate of the yield 
of the crops in Canada West. The yield of hay 
has been good, and it has been well saved. 
The crop of fall wheat has turned out a larger 
yield than for many years past, and owing to the 
farmers in the older sections of the country having 
depended almost entirely upon the Mediterranean 
and midge-proof varieties, the little yellow fly seems 
to have been headed off, as it did not put in an 
appearance to any extent in those sections. But 
the quality of the wheats now grown is decidedly 
inferior to the old standard sorts, and the yield by 
no means equal to what they gave before the midge 
devastated the crop. In the more northerly and 
westerly counties, where the midge had not put in 
an appearance, and the fine Soule and Blue Stem 
wheats had been sown, their crops promised abund- 
antly, but in many places the little yellow fly put in 
an appearance for the flrst time, and made sad havoc 
with the wheat crop, taking from a third to the 
whole of the wheat, leaving only the straw to pay 
for cutting. 

As regards the crop of spring wheat, I think it is 
considerably below an average ; although the great 
breadth of land sown will make up in a measure, 
for the deficiency. The straw is very short, and the 
wheat does not look as plump and good as last 
year's. The midge is also in the spring wheat, and 
will take a heavy toll out of it. Barley is a good 
crop, but little of it was grown. Oats look thick on 
the ground, and promise well. Peas below an aver- 
age. Of potatoes, roots, &c., there will be an abun- 
dance. The crops vary in different sections ; those 
on light lands appearing to the most advantage, 
while on clays they are very short and thin. The 
weather for harvesting operations has been every- 
thing that could be desired. Fruit promises a large 
yield, the apples and peach trees being loaded with 
fruit. Pasturage has been abundant, and as we 
have much redi>« ed the number of head of horned 
stock within the last two years, those left are in 
splendid condition. Sheep prove the next profitable 
stock to the farmer, and the Legislature having at 
last given them protection against dogs by a special 
""ct, they can now be kept even in cities and towns 

Uhout risk of loss. 

MAC. 



CRITICISM ON A PRIZE ESSAY. 



** Much has been said in favor of movable frames: 
but tne trifling benefit that is derived trom their n.-^t*. 
is no adequate compensation for their exi)cij.~c 
They often prove entirely useless in coDsequcnce v\ 
the bees fastening them to the sides of the hive, build 
ing comb crosswise of them," &c. 

The writer " N. M. C," probably if he ever ii?«^<l 

the movable comb hives, could not have had tLeui 

made and used, or managed aright ; or else he or 

any other practical bee keeper never would Law 

discarded the frames on the pretext above name«l 

I must say but little on the movable comb priacipk, 

or the reader will think I am a patent right maij, 

which I am not. 

" Next in importance is to see that the entrance t- 
every hive is so small that only two or three bees euu 
pass at a time, and see to it that that they are kept &o 
until after orchards blossom." 

After twenty years experience I would say. gh> 

strong stocks working room at all times. It is onlv 

the weak that want the entrance contracted. Manv 

■ 

stock want the whole entrance before the aj pit- 
tree blossoms, while working on the willows, cut 
ton wood, poplar, sap of trees, rye flour, &c. 

" The principles of management during the swarm- 
ing season which will result in the best suceei>8 mu-' 
be based on the natural instincts of the bees. M ui\ 
manipulations, artificial swarming, Ac, may be ph ;i? 
ing and interesting to the curious, but most praciic^. 
apiarians now discard all such interference, and lei ibi 
bees observe their natural habits in these matters.-' 

How are bee keepers having a few stocks to 

manage them? Watch them during the st^a^on 

and then possibly lose a portion by flight to tlie 

woods, or how am I to manage, having from tbrt'- 

to six hundred stocks of Italian bees in one apian 

to keep them pure and from breeding in and in, aii<i 

to keep the swarms separate? Am I to let tlu-ni 

swarm themselves to death, or not swarm at all •'a> 

their base of natural instinct leads ?" Six years tup-. 

when I had one hundred and sixty-three ptrH'k> 

swarming naturally I had thirteen swarms on oth 

tree, or united in one grand swarm. Was it artirtriai 

work to hive such a pile of bees, or should I let ilien- 

remain on their base of natural instincts ? — J. M 

if. Si. Charles, III. 



The first exhibition of the American Poultry 
Society will be held in the city of New York ol 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of Thanks^rlv 
ing week, at which time liberal premiums will Iv 
offered. 

Mr. Burdett Loomis, of Connecticut, has purrhasMu 
and imported a Cotswold buck from the flock oi 
Robert Oarne, Northeast, England, at a cost of over 
$1,000. 

The great 7,000 pounds Canada cheese which wo? 
exhibited last fall, has recently been testtnl si^ii 
proved to be uniform in color, and of exccileL: 
flavor. 
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HOPS. 



The season for hops has been favorable for pick- 
ing, the crop is mostly harvested, and although few 
Iiave yet baled and sent their crop to market, an 
approximate estimate can now be made of the yield, 
In some places it has been unusually large ; in some 
whole counties it has been very much injured by 
vermin. Here and there in sections most affected 
with the aphis, an enterprising planter has saved 
bis crop by a simple application of lime, or plaster, 
or both — while all the yards about him were suffered 
to l)€ eaten up while growing. Probably all knew 
of the remedy, but were not prepared beforehand 
with the material, were too busy to hunt it up after 
the insect appeared on their vines, and consequently 
in place of a fine crop of fancy hops, have a small 
yield of blackened, fourth rate quality. The sulphate 
of lime, (gypsum,) in the plaster, absorbs ammonia 
from the atmosphere, and proves a most excellent 
fertilizer, strengthening healthy plants and curing 
diseased ones, besides destroying the insects which 
prey upon them. It should be applied early in 
July. Frequently, indeed usually, one application 
is sufficient ; but, if after a few weeks the insect 
should appear again, it is best to resort to a second 
dusting. Shake it well among the leaves, as it 
bliould settle upon every part of the leaf and stem 
of the entire plant. This can easily be done in the 
stringed yards. The trouble is much greater in 
poled yards, but the dusting is necessary. 

Since the picking season commenced, speculators 
have been busy securing hops on contract at from 
50c to 65c. per lb. The crop in this State i^ less than 
half its usual yield per acre. The numbe? of acres 
picked is greater than heretofore, and there are a 
threat many new yards set out, to c(#ne into bearing 
next season. 

The V ilea. Herald says "the hops turned black, 
and were a failure throughout the valley from Utica 
to Bridgewater." It is the same in most parts of 
Otsego and Madison counties. Occasionally a few 
yards produce hops of a superior quality while the 
yield is small. 1,000 lbs. per acre is an average 
yield. I think the crop in this State will fall short 
of 500 lbs. per acre. In the northern part of this 
State, where there was a total failure two or three 
years since, hops are this year of good quality* 
Monroe county has some stringed yards that are of 
fancy quality and large yield. 

A letter from Sauk county. Wis., August 18th, 
says : " The yield will be very large. Tnere will be 
about 2,560 acres to be picked this year, in this 
county alone. It is estimated low at $1,500,000 for 
the county. Buyers offer to contract them at 40c. 
They are held at 50o. The yards on stakes and 
twine look beautifully. The wheat crop is unusually 
large, and of the finest quality." 



The vermin have injured the hops in Ohio and 
Michigan somewhat, but have not appeared in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, or the other Western States. Kansas 
and Missouri are beginning to grow hops. They 
are safe in doing so. There is no danger of the 
market being overstocked. There is a foreign 
demand for all we can spare, at a higher figure than 
wool will bring at this time. 

The recent discovery that hop vines can be pro- 
fitably worked up into coarse cloth, is likely to add 
to the value of this crop. From four to eight tons 
of vines are produced annually per acre, which 
have usually been burned on the field, or put into 
manure piles, and it is now« believed that the vines 
will pay for the whole expense of raising the crop, 
and by so much increase the already enormous pro- 
fits of the hop planter. As the textile fiber of the 
vines must be matured before using, it will be 
necessary to pick the crop as usual without cutting 
the stems before the last of September. 

P. W. COLLINS. 

SORGHUM— No. 4. 



TTXITTKN FOB THS AMXBIOAN VAKMBB, BT " V./' BBADINOTON, K. J, 



8TRIPPIKG, CUTTING, MANUFACTURING, &C. 



When the cane is sufficiently ripe to gather, 
(which is when the heads are well browned,) it 
should be first stripped. As this is at best, a tedious 
job, it is necessary to use the best means to accom- 
plish it. Several inventions have been patented, aU 
of which claim to be the best instrument known to 
do it, but none of them have come into general ude. 
The best way I know of, and the one I practice my- 
self, is to take a long, strait, thin, wooden blade, 
and strip down one side of a stalk at a time. In 
this way it can be stripped quite rapidly. 

After the cane has been stripped two or three 
days, it should be gathered. First remove the tops 
by cutting off at the upper joint with a corn knife, 
and the stalks should then be cut at the lower joint, 
and laid in bunches of a size convenient to handle, 
with the butts all one way. The bunches should 
be bound with tiffo bands, (one at each end,) and be 
piled in heaps that they may be covered up in 
case of frost. 

After the seed heads have lain long enough to 
ripen up, they should be gathered and laid in 
handsful to dry. If they can be put in a dry and 
secure place, it wiU be best to leave them until 
thoroughly dried before thresliing ; otherwise thresh 
them and spread the seed thinly over a floor to dry. 
The seed is threshed by running the tops through a 
threshing machine, out of which the concave has 
been taken. Mixed with oats and com, and ground 
it makes excellent horse feed. In some cases farm 
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ere who raise a small qnantity of cane, have 
machiaery of their own, and manufacture their own 
sirup. The better waj, however, is to have it done 
where it is made a regular business, as small estab- 
lishments cannot afford all the conveniences, and 
withal cannot be carried on as successfully as larger 
ones. Or, a number of farmers might combine, and 
procure a set of portable machinery of large capaci- 
ty, and hiring a competent superintendent, might 
have their sirup manufactured each on his own farm, 
and have it done cheaper than for each one to do 
his own. As whoever is about to engage in the 
manutacture will most likely visit establishments 
already in operation, for the purpose of learning the 
minutiae of the business, it is unnecessary to describe 
the process here. 



CROPS IN EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 



WBXTTUr rOB THX AMSBIOAN 7ABMKS BT X. THATXB, XABS. 



It is many years since the hay crop has been so 
abundant in this section, and the favorable weather 
in the early part of July enabled farmers to secure 
it in fine condition, excepting those who delayed 
their haying till the last of the month. Since then 
the almost constant rains have rendered it impos- 
sible to get hay in an undamaged state, and many 
acres of low meadow ground have become so over- 
flown with water that the owners have had to 
abandon all hopes oi securing the crops for this 
year. But on the whole, our farmers can congratu- 
late themselves with an ample supply, of winter 
fodder mostly secured in good condition ; while the 
luxuriant gnx>wth of aftermath will obviate the ne- 
cessity of early foddering, which will preserve the 
whole for winter use. 

Little wheat is grown in this section ; the 
rye crop was unusually heavy both in straw and 
grain. Early sown oats have filled well, although 
the straw was rather light, but later sowings, as is 
usually the case, were less productive. Corn prom- 
ises finely, notwithstanding late planting ; and no- 
thing can now prevent a good crop, unless some late 
fields should he injured by untimely frosts. Early 
potatoes produced abundantly, which encouraged 
farmers to hope for more than an average yield of 
this useful esculent ; but the subsequent appearance 
of the rot has disappointed their hopes. Many 
fields in low ground are ruined beyond hope, 
and will not produce the value of the seed in sound 
potatoes. But all kinds of vegetables were never 
more promising as the weather has been favorable 
to the growth and maturity of most cultivated crops 
except the potato. 

Would that we could speak as encouragingly of 
the fruit prospects. Apples, with the exception of 

^ occasional tree, will prove a failure. The full bloom 



gave promise of fully an average crop; but xU 
apples have continued to drop till but few remain. 
Must we give up this valuable fruit, ox can we find 
a remedy for its failure ? Pears and jjeaches prom- 
ise to g^ve fully an average crop. Of grapes, I tliink 
there will be less than last year. Of all the gmalJt^r 
fruits and berries there has been do laek. Straw 
berries were uncommonly abundant ; yet price:* for 
good fruit were well sustained. With the present 
prospects of abundant harvests for nearly even- 
variety of cultivated crops, and a constantly iDcrt-as- 
ing demand for every product of the soil, farmers 
may well ieel encouraged with their present cod li> 
tion, and look forward to the futnre with gtiU 
brighter hopes. 

ENGLISH HOP CABDENS. 



Maidstone. — ^If the weather continues warni scd 
fine for two or three weeks longer we may have the 
pleasure of seeing some very good samplen, \mx 
where they have been struck with blight we must 
give them up entirely. 

Benenden. — ^The hops are coming out fairly 
There is no one who will not have a few. 

CraTihrook. — On some grounds there is a proVial.il 
ity of growing from 15 to 18 cwt. per acre, in a 
portion of the grounds. There are other planta- 
tions that have been so exceedingly punished that 
they cannot struggle out ot the blight, and tLi$ 
check in the general production will very materiallv 
decrease the aggregate yield. With a continuation 
of favorable weather the hops will soon obtain con- 
dition and quality, and we should think that an 
average growth of from 6 to 8 cwt. per acre in tlii- 
parish will not be far wide of the mark. 

Edenbridge. — We have a decided improvement in 
some grounds, in others we stiU have vermin. 

Farningham, — Some of the grounds have con si d 
erably improved, and if blessed with soi table 
weather the growth will be a very fair one. 

LenTiam. — Our best grounds are considerably im 
proved, and the hops are coming out well. 

Prittenden. — A few of the best grounds liav^ 
slightly improve^ this week, while others arc qui if 
past recovery. 

Halatead. — Owing to the late genial weather, and 
diminution pf vermin, the bine is strengthened, ami 
has a much more healthy appearance. 

Horton Kirby. — Our plantations are improving:, 
and there is still some hope of a fair crop in soilo 
grounds. 

Kemiing. — ^But little will be done in our hops tli:? 
season . The plantations have a gloomy appearan ce. 

Orpington and the Grays. — There is a probaliilitj 
that some planters will be very fortunate in tlieir 
growth. — Correspondence of the London Standan- 
August 20. 
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STOCK PUMP. 



AuoHS the muiy tuTenUoai for mvIdk 1'bor, none are creBtlng a greater InUrest where the; hare bean 
introduced than tbe Patric Stock Pninp illDstrated above. Farmers have tor a long time deelred some 
muaua by which aolmals conld help themaelvei to water from wcUa. without care or labor. Bj thla Invention, 
that desire la full; ■tlalned. Wbeo the animal Btep» opon a platform the water commences to flow wlthoat 
noise or anj perceptible movement eiceptiog the gr«dual depression of the platform. 

Ila Buperlor merita are apparent to all who have Been the other devices for watering Btoch. The windmill and 
platform pumps arraneed witb gearing, pulleys, chains, ropes, buckets. &c,, have great defects which In this are 
completely avoided, and having no perceptible friction or waste of puwcr, renders It the moat perleet and dura- 
hie pump ever made. This Invention can very much locreuee the value of farms destitute or having a scanty snp- 
ply of good water. The heocflt lo stock, especially mlleh cows, of bIwbjs having u supply of pare water le very 
obvione, and la ai necessary aa afbll anpply of good food. When watered but once or twice a day they will olleii 
drink so much aa to aOect the clrculailon and contract tbe milk vein, depriving the owner of hia rightful inp- 
ply of mlllL 

Tile public can have tbe moat perfect assarance that this pump has proved a complete succesB, and we agree 
with tbe Report of the Orleans County Agricultural Fair " that It ie the best Bgrioultural pump ever pat Into * 
well." For further particular* address H, Lawton, P. O. Boi 598, RochcBter, N, Y., Sole Proprietor of the 
Putcnt Bight for the United States. 



Dit:iU. WsBAT HI C&NADA. — A correspondent of 
T/iC Country Oenilerrmn, writes, Aug. Slat, u follows : 

" Having noted several communicatione in jouT 
escellent paper referring to the productiveness and 
merits of the Diehl wheat, I will contribnte my 
experience witb this superior variety. On the 13th 
and ISth days of September, 1866,' I sowed nine 
acrvs, the produce of which I havejost threshed, and 
cleaned, and I bave three handred and eightv-eigUt 
bushels of the very best sample — this yield being 
over 43 bushels per acre, and weighing 63 1.2 lbs. 
per bushel, which places the Dtehl wheat, In my 
estimation beyond any other." 

So far as oar observation extends in Western New 
York, and in parts of the West, the Delhi wheat has 
gjvi-n aatlsfaction. Theyield has been good, tbe grain 
pliiiup, and commands an extra price for flour. 
iug. it ripens ten days in advance of the appear- 
ance of the inaeci enemy. We have some of this 
whi-Bt in our office which was raised in Monroe 
Cdiiuty. sown in a very wet season, which has 
tiirf-^ihed over 30 bushels per acre. We should be 
glnil to hear from onr readers who bave tried this 
variety. Care sboold be taken to procare good seed 



Hops. — Although the crop is so generally defect- 
ive in quantity and quality, still there appears to be 
here and there exceptions. We last week noticed 
the fact that the yield upon tbe fleld of Mr. C.-Ox. 
ner, In this village, is fully equal to an average of 
years ; yet we learn that Mr. A. Evans, whose field 
is but a short distance from that of Mr. 0!:ner, will 
get only about half a crop. Perhaps one fact will 
tend to account for this difllerence, though we do 
not know how it will compare In other places. It 
is, that Mr. Evans has cultivated hia Lupe upon the 
old style, upright poles, while Mr. Oxner has em- 
ployed the new bshioned horizontal plan, Perliapt 
it will be well for hop growers to compare notes on 
this point.— i'hyfHriife, (if. Y.} Weekly Recorder. 

It is to be hoped that tbe day la near at hand 
when a good horticultural and agricultuTal librai? ■ 
will be deemed aa important lo farmers and fruit 
growers as one on theology to the divinity studeni 
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SPIRITOFTHE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 



BHansffeiiieiii of Sick Animals* 

A correspondent of ThA Oermantown Telegraph is of 
the opinion that more farm stock is lost or ii\jured by 
hasty and ill-advised attempts to counteract real or 
supposed ailments, than by a failure to administer any- 
thing for the purpose of cure. He says : When your 
animal has a fever, all stimulating articles are to be 
avoided. Bleeding to reduce the circulation, purging 
for removing irritating substances from the bowels, 
cooling drinks to allay thirst and supply decreased 
secretions ; rest and quiet to tone down the system, 
are what common sense would seem to dictate, and 
what nature would seem to require. This is safer than 
to cram the animal with a multiplicity of cures, with- 
out regard to anything except the fact that something 
is the matter. We trust farmers and owners of animals 
will heed the admonition here given. 

Preserrinff Seed Corn. 

As the season is near at hand for farmers to lay away 
their seed com. The Prairie i'brmer gives the following 
suggestions from a farmer in Wisconsin : — As soon afl 
the largest ears become hardened or glazed, though the 
stalk may be quite green and the husk on the ear 
somewhat green, select the largest and ripest ears, and 
on the same day divest the corn of all the husk, save 
as much as will suspend it. Braid the ears in bunches 
of ten or twelve, and suspend them In some dry place, 
or if the atmosphere be damp, hang the bunches 
around the wall of the kitchen for three or four weeks 
at least. It may hang either in the kitchen or any dry, 
airy place, where neither damp nor rain will get to it, 
mntil planting time. All such seed will grow in any 
land not flooded with water. 

CalTea Bi'onelit up by Btend* 

A member of an English Farmer^s Club makes a 
speciality of rearing calves, and has read a paper before 
that association dcBcribing his experience. He has 
been in the habit of procuring the calves dropped on 
the farm of a neighbor, and with only four cows of his 
own, raised 50 in 1864, 55 in 1865, and in 1866, 55 were 
weaned, but 8 have been lost by mismanagement. He 
takes the calves from about the first ot March, when 
ten days old, paying 30 shillings ($7.50 in gold) each 
for them. They have for the first three or four days 
three or four quarts of milk at a meal ; then gradually 
some food in the shape of gruel is added, and by 
degrees water is substituted for milk. Mixing oilcake 
with gruel is the secret of success. I use half oil-cake 
the best I can buy. Take a large bucket, capable ot 
holding six gallons, put into it two gallons of scalding 
water; then add 7 pounds of Unseed cake, finely 
ground. Stir the oil-cake and water well together, 
adding two gallons of hay tea. The hay tea is made 
by pouring scalding water in the morning on good 
sweet hay, in a tub, the tea standing covered till night, 
and having 7 pounds of meal (wheat, barley and beans 
mixed) stirred into a tubful before use. The same hay 
iriil bear a second infusion during the night, for next 

ttrnlng. Two quarts per head, with an equal amount 



of cold water, is enough for a feed. As soon as ther 
can eat, crushed corn, sweet hay, and roots, are plac-.J 
within reach: vetches as soon as ready, and man(rol(1:<, 
of which a supply should always be stored if pracii- 
cable. The calves live in a cool, well ventilated hou-c, 
are kept very clean and quiet, supplied with fn-u 
water daily, and the manure frequently removed. 

Turnips as Food for Amlmals. 

J. L. Hersey writes The MasMchusett* Pl<nmmm that 
among farmers there are various views andopiutous as 
to the value of turnips as food for cattle and h(.»i:> ; 
,and that dilferent results have been obtained by liif- 
terent farmers in their experiments, is a fact ttrv 
well authenticated. The difference is not in the ur- 
nips; that is acknowledged ; neither is it all in tb- 
animal ; but I think the turning point on whicU all 
depends is the manner of preparmg as food. I Iuvk 
seen a farmer stufif his animals to repletion one dav, 
and to-morrow allow them to go hungry and tljirT^tT 
also ; animals managed thus cannot thrive on the b* -^t 
keeping in the country. There is no one thin? i!:at 
tends more to keep animals in a thriving condition 
than regularity In feeding, and many farmers propitunl 
the question, "are turnips of any value as food f>>r 
hogs?*' and your old fossil farmer will reply, *'ih« y:i:^ 
good for nothing for any of my critter»— for I fed on: as 
many as forty bushels to a yoke of oxen, and I couliii •. 
see they gained one mite.'* Another farmer will -iv, 
** I consider turnips an excellent feed to comin^n.e 
fattening animals on. I tried a couple of cows Itist 
fall, and never saw animals fat faster." And another 
fed them to his pigs, and says — "They did first rnt'\ 
and the food was prepared in this way; my boiler, 
which is a portable one, out of doors, holds about two 
bushels. The turnips are washed clean and ilien 
boiled till sofl; then take them out and mix them vr'nh 
corn meal ground, cob and all, and the farmer who will 
try it and fail of seeing his pigs thrive, I wish him to 
communicate the focts through the pages of TU 
Plowman. I think cows fed on them furnished in the 
same way would thrive welL 

Foal* In the Feet of Sheep, 

F. L. UpharaA Sdns, of Vermont, gives the follow- 
ing remedies in a late number of The Ohio Farnier.— 
Fouls, if no remedy is applied, usually terminates ia 
foot rot. For fouls, some turpentine or tar appln li is 
sufficient. When attacked with foot rot the hoof shou. l 
be trimmed and all the affected part cut away an i 
thoroughly cleaned, even to the taking away of all the 
shell of the hoof, if necessary, and blue vitriol dissolved 
in vinegar, brought to the boiling point, and thor- 
oughly administered to the foot; or a very convenient 
remedy is one part blue vitriol and one part white lead 
mixed with linseed oil, applied once in three or four 
days, or until a cure is effected. Vitriol finely pulver- 
ized. We have had no foot rot in our flock of Im- 
proved Merino sheep up to this date and none in auy 
sheep we previously have had for over twenty year?. 
We have guarded against it by the utmost vigilun •• 
and care, and by a thorough examination of our flor\ 
twice a year. 
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Tlie Hffmnge, 

Is a cataneous disease, and contagions. If In a large 
herd, a single animal is attacked, it is seldom that any 
escape. The diseased cattle should he removed to 
fioine distant stable at once, where there can be no 
possible commnnication with the others. 

Ttie symptoms are a dry dandruff or scurf about the 
roots of the hair, attended with severe itching and 
intlammation, inducing a violent rubbing. It Is first 
seen about the tall,and thence spreads in every direction. 

The causes are various. Over-feeding or under feed- 
ing will produce it A sudden change from the lowest 
diet to the richest Will bring it on in its worst form. 
Filthy stables, and want of cleanliness about the ani- 
mals themselves will produce it, but not so readily as 
improper feeding. The treatment to effect a cure is 
simple. Prepare an olntmeiit of three gills of spirits 
of turpentine, three-fourths of a pound of flour of 
Bulpliur, and oil enough to reduce the whole to a thin 
pluBtic unguent. Rub this in gently with the hand or 
a soft brush— ^the hand is best, and there is no danger 
in doing it. Whale oil is disagreeable to uae on 
account of its smell, and linseed oil is of too drying a 
nature. The best oil perhaps, would be new butter 
betore being salted; this would be sweet, soft, and 
pouetratin;;. This mixture could be kept in a liji^ht 
vessel for years, and would prove au excellent remedy 
for the *' mange" as well as for several other cutaneous 
and contagious diseases to which cattle are subject. — 
yctv England Farmer. 

Ox Yoke. 

A correspondent of The Mirror and Farmery who has 
been down South, says that during the war large quan- 
tities of cotton were hauled by ox teams from Texas to 
Mexico. Both Texan and Spanish teamsters were em- 
plu yed. The Spanish oxen were yoked by the head ; 
the Texan by the neck, or in our usual style. Working 
thus together, the superiority of the head gear was so 
manifest, that it was generally adopted by the Ameri- 
can teamsters. He wishes that a few yoke of steers 
mi>;;lit be trained to "walk Spanish," and be exhibited 
at our fairs. 

JIlllL Slckneaa, 

An Illinois faVmer, in a note to the New Tork Farm- 
ers' Club, says he has never known a case of the 
dreaded milk sickness, where the animals had plenty 
of pure water. He also says that since he hauled sand 
and gravel on his walks and paths the chicken cholera 
ha.^ entirely disappeared from his place. 

lIopH In ]IIlclUffaii. 

77ie Ti^ue Northerner says the hop crop in Van Buren 
county is large in quantity and fine in quality, and that 
the county will this year produce twice the amount 
ever before raised. The Coldwater, Branch County, 
S^uiinel, says: — "Hop growers are busy picking the 
crop, and are anticipating about half of an average 
yield. Old yards seem to withstand the ravages of the 
bop louse better than new yards, and those planted on 
bii^b ground better than those on low." The Flint 
Cilizen thinks the crop in Genessec county will not be 
iziorc than one- fourth a full one. — Western Surai. 



Seeding Hilaemi. 

The advantages of drilling over broadcast sowing for 
wheat says The Practical Farmer ^ in the Middle States, 
has been too long satisfactorily determined, to need 
any fiirther comment The saving of seed, the regu- 
larity and evenness of depth at which the grain is 
deposited, the security against the upheavlngs ol severe 
winters, the admission of a freer circulation of air— all 
perhaps have contributed to give drilling an advantage 
in harvest time of several bushels per acre over the 
other mode. Where wheat is to be drilled, the har- 
rowing and pulverization of the soil of course preceda 
instead of follow the seeding ; and we have to urge, 
not only for the sake of the wheat, but for the better 
starting of the grass, the importance of two plowings. 
Where land is laid down to grass, as it is in this sec- 
tion, and to so remain for several years, the repeated 
exposure of fresh surfaces of soil to the fertilizing 
gases of the atmosphere, the thorough mixing of soil 
and subsoil, the complete pulverizing of their particles 
so as to increase their power of absorption, are all 
manurial in their effects, and must be performed, if at 
all, during the two years of the ordinary rotation. The 
oftener and more thoroughly they are done during this 
period, the better for the subsequent more permanent 
pastures. Top-dressing then will keep up vigor and 
fertility. 

Beef Cattle Sl&ould be Fat. 

Farmers sell too many of their beef cattle when they 
are iu merely ordinary beef condition. In doing this 
there is a twofold loss that but few consider. The ani- 
mal yields a less number of pounds, and the meat 
brings a lower price. Between ordinary beef and really 
choice fat beef, there is always a difference of two or 
three cents per pound, and this difference, when added 
to the whole number of pounds when the animal is in 
the best condition, will be found to be no mean 
amount. Kothlnir pays better than the few bushels of 
grain or the tew days upon good June grass, that puts 
the finishing touch upon what is generally denominated 
a good beef animal. Those of our readers who have 
followed this often repeated advice in our live stock 
market reports, are witnesses to its soundness. Do 
not be in a hurry to market under ordinary circum- 
stances, until cattle are really fat. The same applies 
to all other market animals. — Ex, 

IVaalilnston's Corn Crib. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers* Club, New York 
city, a farmer from New Jersey described a corn crib 
that was constructed under the supervision of General 
Washington, which, he said, hud always been "rat 
proof," and there had never been but one mouse in it. 
The crib was placed on high posts tUat were set several 
feet in the ground, with tin or sheet iron nailed around 
the posts at the upper ends, so that mice and rats 
jould not climb the posts. Mr. Crane, of New Jersey, 
stated that he had such a crib, and it had kept the 
grain well every year for more than twenty years, and 
bad been both rat and mouse prool. 

Potatoes. 

Wood ashes is one of the most valuable of manure 
In the culture of the potato. 
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TOO GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 



Hops is the parent of eDterprise : without it, few 
would deTiate from the old and beaten path of cer- 
tainty. Impelled by it, the tiller of the earth adojyts 
new methods, and undertakes the culture of new crops. 
When hope is large, it is very likely to lead to disap- 
pointments. We have noticed that most of those who 
engage in new branches of agriculture or horticulture, 
are apt to indulge in too great expectations, and are 
consequently disappointed in the results. Particularly 
is this the case with those who embark in miaUfruU 
culture. They read the papers, the horticultural papers, 
and in them learn that one has raised 800 bushels of 
strawberries upon an acre of ground, and realized 
therefrom $1«000 to $1,200. They also read that Knox, 
Parry, Purdy, Collins, and others, haye from 80 to 100 
iKsres in small fruits, and they begin to flgpire : SO acres 
at $l,200per acre— $36,000, from a single crop I Whew ! 
they^will go into strawberry raising at once, and get 
immensely rich in a few years. They consult authori- 
ties and find that it will require from 10,000 to 15,000 
plants to set an acre of strawberries. They also con* 
suit authorities as to the best yarieties, and find some 
dozen to twenty best varieties — ^largest, earliest, most 
productive, highest-flavored, &c. Well, they must 
have all the best varieties represented in their planta- 
tion, and so they find by careftil figuring that it will 
require nearly $100 to the acre to purchase the plants— 
a pretty large pile of greenbacks to purchase enough 
to plant SO acres, but then consider what a return they 
will get from the first crop— $36,000, from $3,000! 
They will mortgage the farm, and go ahead ! 

But it requires quite a large outlay to prepare 30 
acres of ordinary farming land properly for strawber- 
ries—a large outlay for manure, for plowing, subsoil- 
Ing, draining, harrowing, <fec. But they flatter them- 
selves that their land will do without manure, as they 
gjrew a pretty good crop of corn upon it, and they have 
read somewhere, that land that will raise good corn, 
win answer for strawberries. 

Planting time comes, the plants arrive by railroad, 
the boxes are opened ; perhaps the plants are in good 
order, although some of them look rathei small and 
feeble. The new beginner commences transplantinjs:, 
and soon finds that his inexperienced laborers make 
slow progress, and he must have more help, or part of 
his plants will spoil before he gets them transplanted. 
But here he finds that he has made one slight mistake ; 
he has not reserved cash enough to hire the requisite 
amount of help to transplant the vines in season, as 
they should be. However, he must hurry them in at 
some rate, and so the roots are stuck in the ground. , 
After a few days, in walking over his grounds, the 
novice in strawberry culture experiences his first dis- 
appointment ; for he discovers numerous vacancies in 
his rows, and sundry withered plants. Those feeble 
slants which miglit have been saved by careful trans- 
anting, are dead. Others have been destroyed by the 



cut worm, and yarious cauaes, bo tiiat upon the whole, 
he is not pleased with the appearance ot his new plan- 
tation. He farther perceives that tlie graaa and weedi> 
are starting up thickly, all over his grounds^ bo vacun- 
cies in the weeds. Now, if he could give the weeds 
battle at once, it would be comparatively easy to &d!> 
due them ; but he has otJier crops to atteod to, au J 
the weeds are left until they become deeply t»oted, &iid 
then when he goes at them with cultivator and bo(>, 
they are cut off^ not «p, and although ft reqnirt^ a 
great deal of labor to get over the plantatioo, the wurk 
is not half done, and the weeds are startlac; again yig- 
orously. 

By this time the enthusiasm of the novitiate in fnilt 
culture, is pretty much gone, and his working capital 
gone too ; but he has invested too much hk the enter- 
prise to abandon it now, and he must work away ut it 
through the summer as best he may, and when the sea- 
son closes, his plantation presents a sorry iq>peanin':e. 
His vines look sickly, and have thrown out but few 
runners. The vaeancies have enlai^ed, for bk inex- 
perienced hands in pulling up the deeply-rooted weeds 
have also rooted out plants with them, and the weeds 
have not succumbed to his arduous labors. His Tine» 
certainly do not show a capacity for 900 bushels ptj 
acre the next season. 

But his vexations and disappointments do not end 
with the first year. In spite of all the obstacles wbioh 
they have encountered, his Wilsons and some other of 
the hardier varieties, make out to bear a small crop; 
but as they are scattered over a large area, it requires 
a greater number of pickers to gather them than it 
would otherwise, and he finds it difficult to get enoQ::b 
to gather them in good order, and as they are small, 
and in a bad condition when sent to market they have to 
be sold low. 

When the season is over, and the results fully sum- 
med up, the hopeful man, who embarked in email 
fruit culture, with such high expectations, finds his 
actual returns less than 20 bushels per acre, and \M 
cash receipts probably less than $60 per acre int^tead of 
$1,200, as his glowing anticipations had pictured, and 
his grand fortune of $36,000 dwindled down to a piti- 
able $1,800 — ^not enough to pay for the original plants. 
Reader, have we not given a true history of more than 
one experience in strawberry culture ? 

The first great mistake of the class we have described, 
was in making their calculations on erroneoos data. 
There have been those who have grown at the rate ui 
300 bushels of strawberries per acre, but they did not 
cultivate 80 acres of the fruit, and there have bf^en 
those who haye sold $1,200 worth of strawberries from 
an acre, but they did not average that from a larje 
plantation. 

Those who have 90 acres of stfawberries seld>'-ji 
realize an average of over 40 bushels per acre. In the 
" Fourth Annual Report of the West Jersey Fruit (J r^>w- 
ers* Association for 1866-7," reports are given fr.»in 
seven townships, containing 857 acres of straw be rri^^ iu 
bearing, the aggregate yield of which was 24,^44) bu>*L- 
els of fruit, at an average prioe of $5.81 per bu^heI. 
This shows an average of less than 90 bushels |>er acre, 
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and aa many of the gtowtn probably bad amall plant- 
ations, yteldiag above &e general average, there must 
have been many which averaged much below SObnahela 
per acre. 

There are thoae who sneceed in frait growing, and 
accnmnlate handaome fortunes in the bnsineaa, and we 
shall endeavor in ftitore nnmbers, to point ont the way 
to success. _ _ 

MEETINC OF THE AMERICAN POMO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Thb American Pomological Society have just con- 
cluded their Eleveoth Biennial Session, which Was held 
at St Louis on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of September. 
The Society occupied two of the large halls in the 
Polytechnic Institute on Chestnut Street — one for the 
display of fruits and wines, the other for th^ir session. 
Before noon on the first day, the exhibition hall which 
is a magnificent one, presented a busy and pleasant 
scene. This splendid room is the auditorium of the 
Institute ; it is elaborately designed, stuccoed, andfi'es- 
•oed with a lofty ceiling, and from which depend superb 
chandeliers. The paintings and decorations, together 
with the symbolic figures, render It admirably adapted 
for the nse to which it was devoted on this occasion. 
The figures so beautifully frescoed represented Com- 
merce, Industry, Agriculture, and Education, and en- 
circling the hall above were the figures of Ceres, Po- 
mona, and Flora. The hall itself was well ventilated, 
amply lighted, and redolent with the perfhmes of fruits 
and flowers. 

The gathering of members was highly gratifyiifg, 
our own State being well represented. 

There were about two hundred varieties of pears on 
exhibition, 150 of which were shown by the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder. Among his collection was a plate 
of Endicott pears grown on the tree planted by John 
Endicott, the first Governor of Massachusetts Bay. 
The tree is now growing in Danvers. Endicott landed 
at Salem, in September, 1038, and the tree was probably 
planted soon after that time. It is eonseqnently 299 
^-^ears old. 

The varieties of apples were not as numerous as the 
pears, but there were some fine samples in the lialL 

We condense that portion of the proceedings which 
interests our readers from the faithfhl and excellent 
report of the St Louis Democrat, 

The session was opened by the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder calling the Society to order, and requesting the 
Vice Presidents In attendance to take seats upon the 
platform. 

Hon. H. T. Mudd, of St Louis, in behalf of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society delivered an address 
of welcome, to which the President responded, after 
>vhlch business was commenced by President Wilder, 
who said that he regretted to announce the absence of 
the tried and faithful Secretary of the Society unavoid- 
ably detained by pressure of business, and that in con- 
sequence it would be necessary to appoint a Secretary, 
pro. ttm. 

Dr. J. A. Warder, of Cincinnati, nominated T. R. 
Elliott, of Ohio, as Secretary. Mr. Elliott was elected 
and took his position at the Secretary's desk. 



The delegationa were t^n reported to the appro> 
priate committee^ after which the President announced 
the usual committees, and the order of proceedings 
entered into. 

In the afternoon the President addressed the Society, 
and his remarks were listened to with the most pro- 
found attention. We regret that we have not the spaee 
to give them in fhll. 

The conclusion of the President's address was fol- 
lowed by euthusiastic applause, after which the arrival 
of the Treasurer, Thomas P. James, Esq., wai 
announced, and the Society listened to 

THX TRBASURIH'S RBPORT : 

Th« detailed items show of reoefpta a total of I788.2B 

Of expenditure 466!8i 

Balance ISMS5.98 

The report was adopted. 

The Committee on Election of Officers reported :— 
for President, Marshall P. Wilder ; 89 Vice Presidents, 
one from each State ; Treasurer, Thomas P. James ; 
Secretary, F. R. Elliott 

HATrva TRITITS. 

The following committee on Native Fruits was an- 
nounced : Messrs. Barry, Downing, Meehan, Warder, 
Husmann, F. K. Ph<Bnix, of Illinois, and Nelson, of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan, of Pennsylvania, read an inter- 
esting essay on the disease of the pear . 

On motion of Mr. Barry, the thanks of the Society 
were given to Mr. Meehan tor his valuable address, and 
it was ordered pnbUshed with the Society's transae- 
Uons. 

The discussion of the subject of the address was then 
entered upon. 

Dr. Trimble hoped that some member from Western 
New York would communicate information of the 
disease. Till within a few years the disease had not 
been known in New Jersey, but they had now suffered 
much by it, and wanted a remely pointed out 

Mr. Miller, of Missouri, had known instances fai 
which the blight appeared to follow upon the hanging 
of pieces of iron upon the tree. 

Dr. Claggett, of Missouri, had noticed that the 
thriftiest and fairest branches were most aflfiscted ; thtt 
the affection began at the surfiace and the extremities^ 
and he had arrested it by excision of the diseased parts. 
He had attributed this form of the disease to insects. 
An observing friend, who had much experience, had 
informed him that he had, he believed, found the mis- 
chievous insectr— a moth or miller that works at night 
In the case of certain dwarf pear trees which had died 
at the root, he attributed it to exhaustion through 
diversion of the sap to the quince. 

Mr. Barry said he could only offer speculation upon 
this subject, and of this he was tired. He asked Mr, 
Meehan to state if he had ever detected the fhngus on 
the diseased bark. 

Mr. Meehan said he had, and with a micro8cei>e of 
but moderate power. 

Mr. Barry said he knew of no remedy but excision. 

Mr. Hnsmann, of Hermann, Mo., had found that hig^ 
cultivation, when followed by late and wet fiiUs or 
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•Qdden frost, inflicted pear blight, and that by a lower 
ctdtlyatlon the wood ripened earlier, the tree was 
hardier, and the disease was averted. His neighbors 
who applied a richer culture than he, were still afflicted 
with pear blight, while he was exempt. 

Dr. Hull, of Alton, HI., corroborated Mr. Meehan^s 
views, as sustained by his own experience. He had 
found that inoculation communicated the disease 
when the sap circulation was active. His conclusion 
was that to arrest the growth at a certain period would 
prevent the blisrht, and this plan he had tried with 
success. He pruned the roots about the first of March, 
cotling them off to the depth of two ieet, and in two 
years after repeated the pruning, but in a wider circle. 
He pruned when the tree became of bearing size, and 
in the case of both pear and quince roots. Over-crop- 
ping, however, had so much increased the productive- 
ness that fatal exhaustion sometimes followed. 

Mr. Meehan exhibited some pears, and some pear 
leaves with fungi— the leaves from Dr. Hairs orchard. 

The President thought this appearance peculiar to 
this region. 

Mr. Barry thought it but the common leaf blight, 
much aggravated. 

Mr. Bronson spoke of a disease in which the tree 
retained its color, tiiough the bark shrivelled ; but the 
roots became black, and the tree died as if from want 
of water. 

Mr. Stevens, of St. Louis county, said that in a case 
of this disease in a dwarf tree, he had saved the tree 
by hilling around it about two feet 

Mr. Elliott asked if any one had known a cure by use 
of copperas water ? 

Mr. Meehan replied that the prescriber of this cure 
had himself abandoned it. 

Mr. Stevens inquired if any one had noticed the cur- 
culio attacking the pear ? No answer. 

The General Fruit Committee, Executive Committee, 
Committee on Foreign Fruits, on Synonyms and Re- 
jected Fruits, and on the Revision of Catalogue, were 
then announced. 

Discussion wsfi resumed upon strawberries, and was 
prosecuted at much length. 

Mr. Jordan had been so deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, that he had this season traveled over two thou- 
sand miles to see strawberries in different sections. 

Mr. Hoag said a friend of his had found the Agricul- 
turist variety fail in sandy soil, and he himself had it 
fall in clay soil. 

A member said that the originator of the Agricultu- 
rist himself regarded the Green Prolific as superior. 

Dr. Edwards, Missouri, for two years had found no 
strawberry to compare with the Agriculturist in quali- 
ty or productiveness unless the Grecu Prolific in pro- 
ductiveness. He referred to Dr. Morse to corroborate 
his statement. His trial of the Jucunda was limited. 
Saw it at Pittsburg, but It did not equal what he had 
since seen of the Green Prolific. But in various locali- 
ties various results were found. He found the Triomphe 
de Gand not worth culture. 

Mr. Quinette, Missouri, had seen the Agriculturist 
extensively, and it was everywhere Inferior. 

Mr. Parry had proved it excellent in his region, and 
experience with it was highly favorable. 



The Jacimda strawberry was taken up. 

Bir. Hooker said three years^ trial with It had pleased 
him. It was of good size, fair, healthy, productive 
and second in quality. 

Mr. Heaver. — Most have tried Uie Jucunda. It has 
merit in appearance, but in quality it is about as good 
ajB a turnip. He thought it an imposition. 

Mr. Hoag had five years of Jucunda, and it had done 
well ; brought a good price. It is not first in quality, 
but good; productive more than the Wilson, and a 
valuable market fruit. 

Mr. got more quarts from a Wilson than berries 

from a Jucunda. 

Mr. Stevens, St. Louis, knew of gentlemen strougly 
in fieivor of it, and going largely into its cultivation. 

Mr. Knox had tested it thoroughly and used nu 
deception, and defied the most critical examiuation. 
It is uniformly large, has perfect beauty in form aud 
color, and yields enormously. Seeing it on my grounds, 
said Mr. K., you ask, "How is it possible for vines to 
yield so much ?*' As for fiavor — that is a matter of taste. 
Some like the Wilson, others the Triomphe de Gand, 
others tolerate neither. If to the gentleman it resem- 
bles the turnip, he either grows fine turnips, or Lui a 
fine taste for that vegetable. [Laughter.] The JucuDua 
may -not be superior to others in flavor, yet it is fine. 
It carries well, and no strawberry that I grow carries 
better. As for pecuniary interest Pd have done bctt<:r 
to have multiplied my own plants and sent none awa> . 
It brings a higher price transported to ^ew York and 
Philadelphia than Wilson's Albany. It is not the 
latest nor the latest in ripening. Mr. K. said he was 
not its originator, but on flnding its merits he pro- 
claimed them. 

After further and like discussion, Mr. Jorduu said 
that the important lesson learned simply was that cer- 
tain varieties succeed best in certain localities. 

An essay on the Diseases of the Grape, was read bj 
the author, William Saunders, of Washington, D. C, 
which we regret we cannot now copy. 

Mr. Barry, of New York, moved the following, 

which were unanimously adopted : 

J^MolveaL, That while regretting the absence from this 
meeting of Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, New York, 
we hereby tender to him the thanks of this Society for 
his faithful and efficient sevices as Secretary and re- 
porter of our proceedings, rendered gratuitously during 
the past nine years. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Society be and are 
hereby tendered to Dr. Thomas P. James, of Philadel- 
phia, who has served it so ably and so faitlilully afi 
Treasurer, without fee or reward, from its formaliou 
until this day. 

The Secretary was requested to transmit the resolu- 
tions to the gentlemen named. 

The following Committees were announced : 

Conimittee on Wines, appointed by Dr. C. W. Spald- 
ing, President of the M. V. Grape Growers' Associa- 
tion : 

Red Wines — Dr. J. A. Warder, of Cincinnati, chair- 
man ; Fred. Muench, of Missouri ; George EUwanger, 
of New York. 

Catawba Wine, stlU and sparkling— WUliam Griffith, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; William Saunders, oi 
Washington City ; William Heauver, o Ohio. 
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Other wives of light color, comprising a number of 
new yarieties—Marsliall P. Wilder, of MassachusettB, 
chairman; A. R. Whitney of Illinois; Prof. George 
Thurber, of New York ; Robert Boist, of Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Mr. Barry, the President was requested 
to appoint a committee to present rules for testing the 
merits of new varieties of fruits. 

Mr. Lyon, of Michigan, by permission, read pream- 
ble and resolutions cogently setting forth the useful- 
ness of forests, belts of timber, roadside trees, Ac, in 
ji»hclteri-ng gardens and orchards, the disastrous inat- 
tention prevalent in this matter, and invoking legisla- 
tion to secure the setting and safety of roadside trees, 
exempting belts of timber from taxation, &c. 

On Mr. Lyon^a motion, the document was referred 
to the Business Committee. 

Mr. Charles Downing, of New York, as chairman of 
the Committee on New Native Fruits, handed In a re- 
port, which was not read, but ordered to be published 
with the Society's transactions. The report is a cata- 
loi^ue of the new varieties of fruits, and a brief descrip- 
tion of each variety. 

Mr. Phoenix, of IllinoiB, thought the report so Im- 
portant that it should be published at once. 

A member remarked that in his judgment the offi- 
cers of the society ought to be members of it, and, as 
gentlemen not members were yesterday elected Vice- 
Presidents, the persons who put them in nomination 
should make them members (by paying the fees.) 
[Applause.] 

The President said that to preserve the Society's 
nationality it had always been found advisable to ap- 
point known and distinguished pomologlsts in the 
various States and Territories, especially in the more 
distant, and the appointees had usually made them- 
selves members. The President invited the Vice-Presi- 
dents in attendance to the platform, and several pre- 
sented themselves — among them Dr. Edwards, of Mis- 
souri, who was greeted with cheers. 

Mr. Barry, of committee, submitted a report relative 
to a revision of the catalogue of fVuits. 

From the Secretary (Geo. H. French) of the Tennes- 
see Horticultural Society, a letter was read, stating 
that that society has just organized, too late to send 
delegates to this meeting, but will be represented at 
the Society's next meeting. 

A stranger asked If old varieties of fruits from a dis- 
tant section would be received for exhibition. He had 
some from Southwest Iowa. 

The President answered him in the affirmative. 

Mr. M. L. Dunlap, of Illinois, then delivered an in- 
teresting address on packing and marketing fruits. 
He was requested to furnish the paper for transactions. 

Dr. Hull gave an account of his experience in ship- 
ping fruits. He believed only in picking and forward- 
ing fruits when they were just about approaching 
maturity — ^not while still green. Fruits thus picked, 
and well packed, would ride six days without damage. 
Boxes should be discarded, flaring vessels used, and 
the railroad companies compelled to carry the vessels 
without upsetting them. He packed in oak leaves. 
He picked when the fruit would just and barely yield 
to preaaore wiUi the finger. 



Dr. Claggett dwelt upon the importance of proper 
transportation, and said that of the fruit brought to 
the market two-thirds would bring more money than 
the whole, if one-third were left at home. A shipper 
would make money by gaining a reputation for putting 
up only perfect fruits and giving all the imperfect fruit 
to the pigs. 

Mr. Dunlap said, in reply to inquiry, that the ship- 
ping ot fruits immediately on Ice had proved a failure, 
but in the refrigerator car abundant ventilation pre- 
vented the ruinous moisture, and thus this mode of 
shipping was successful. He adverted to the waste ot 
good vinegar apples in orchards, where the coddling 
moth had detached the apples. 

Mr. Nelson, of Indiana, said he allowed no apples to 
be on the ground more than one day, and thus pro- 
duced good vinegar at not less than forty cents per 
gallon, and thus also got rid of the coddling moth. He 
kept a man busy picking apples. He would sell no 
apples that would not bring a dollar a bushel, and of 
the rest he made vinegar. 

(To be continncd.) 



PEAR BLIGHT. 



Eds. Farmer :— A short time since I noticed an article 
on the subject of ** pear blight," and various theories 
advanced as to the cause ; but none of them appeared 
to be successful. Now, I do not pretend to say that I 
know of a positive remedy, but one which has proved 
successful in my experience. Some years since we set 
out a number of pear trees, all of which after growing 
finely one or two years, died of the blight, with tke 
exception of one— and that one was set beside a hen 
roost, so near that it derived its subsistence from the 
droppings of the roost. This one grew finely, and 
never showed any symptoms of blight. Acting upon 
the hint that hen manure might be the cause of it not 
being injured by blight, I have experimented on a 
number of trees by placing around the roots a quantity 
of hen manure, and have never lost a tree by blight 
since. The remedy is simple, and may be tried by any 
one.— TT. D. 2>., Spencer^ 0, 



HANGING EVERGREENS FOR WINTER. 

Some of the simplest and yet most beautiful embel- 
lishments for winter window decorations have been 
pots of the English Ivy {Jledera,) The plants should 
be grown in pots in a cool, partially shaded situation 
during summer, being careful to have a stone or brick 
under the pot to prevent the roots gaining earth beyond 
the pot. In late autumn these pots of ivy, with their 
dark, rich, green foliage, clean and glossy, can be 
transferred to the window of a sitting-room or library, 
and even should the temperature run down to zero, 
they are not at all m^ured.'-Bbrtictdturist. 

Do yon want a knitting machine ? 
Do you want a collection of valuable flower seeds ? 
Do you want Webster's Unabridged Dictionary ? 
De you want a barometer ? Read last page. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



PfiXPAXXD BZPSE88LT FOB THX AMSBIOAJS VABMSB. 



PRBSERYIKO 6rAFE3 DUBING THB FaLL AND WlN- 

TBR.— 3fr. Editor:—! am often asked the question, 
what method do yofa pnrsne in iLeeping grapes ? also, 
what kind of bottles are best for preserving fruit ? To 
both of which inquiries I consider the same answer 
applicable. Neither the bottles for preserving which 
you select, (for all the bottles in market are excellent,) 
or the method for keeping grapes which you adopt, are 
at fault; but success generally depends upon the 
proper carrying out of the principles or rules to be 
observed in any operation. 

Grapes properly packed and laid away may be suc- 
cessfully kept through the winter, and into the spring 
months. To do this properly, several methods may be 
pursued, all of which are good. 

You may either gather them on a fine, dry, and warm 
day, and after cutting out all green and imperfect ones, 
place upon the bottom of a small, good, clean barrel, 
and sprinkle over bran or sawdust till those bunches 
are covered, and so on till full, being careful not to 
bruise them in handling, and that they shall not touch 
each other; or you may fold each bunch carefully 
though loosely in paper, and lay In a box or drawer till 
wanted, or you may arrange boards in an upper room, 
covering with paper, and allow the bunches to rest 
gently and separately there ; or they may be packed in 
shallow crates, or boxes, or baskets, between wadding, 
which will absorb the moisture. Some wax the end of 
each bunch, and then suspend them by strings over- 
head in some spare room. I should like to try the ex- 
periment of charcoal. I fancy that powdered charcoal 
would be an excellent material for packing grapes; but 
so far, I have not been able to attain the article conve- 
niently. The grapes belore picking should be ripe. 

Do not pick more at one time than you can properly 
dispose of at once, though some persons gather all and 
air them for a few days before packing. Whether you 
intend to make wine or ta pack, do not, I beseech of 
you, gather in a promiscuous mass and throw them 
down, as I have seen, in one comer, and then 
leave to mold, mildew, and rot, waiting to be cared 
for, but waiting in vain, till they have become fit food 
only for.the pigs. After all are picked, they should be 
put into some place as cold as possible, but where there 
Is no danger from frost. If Jack Frost sees them once, 
he marks them for destruction — their doom is sealed. 
If desired to market, procure small, round boxes, 
which will hold from four to six pounds., as they will 

sell better, and handling will be avoided. 

ADALINE K. ANTHONY. 

Tomato Catsup. — One gallon skinned tomatoes, four 
tablespoonsful of fine salt, four tablespoonsful black 
pepper, two of allspice, eight of mustard seed, eight 
pods of red pepper, bruised fine, and simmered in a 

*nt of sharp vinegar. Btcw the whole slowly for 



three hours in a porcelain kettle; strain througii a 
sieve and bottle, adding vinegar, if much ttewed away, 
to the desired thickness. 

Manoobb. — Take large cucumbers, or quite young 
and small smooth-skinned mush melons ; cut from iLe 
side a piece of any desired shape, and take out the 
seeds, readjust the piece, tie with a string, and pour 
over the whole hot salt and water, not too strong. 
Prepare, at the same time, also in salt and water, small 
white onions, radish pods, nasturtiums, horse-radiiih, 
small tomatoes, or cabbage. In five days drain well, 
then stnff with the small Ingredients, spice with mos- 
tard seed, and pour boiling vinegar over them. A 
little mace and red pepper may be added to the 
vinegar. 

GsEBN Tomato Pickle. — Slice a peck of green 
tomatoes and a dozen and a half of onions ; sprinkle 
salt over the layers, and allow to stand twelve hours ; 
drain and ponr over hot-spiced vinegar, aliowing a 
piece of alum as large as a nutmeg. 

Ybllow Cucumber Swbbt Pic&lb.— Take laige yel- 
low cucumbers, fhlly ripe, peel and slice in kut^ths 
one-fourth of an inch thick ; prepare a sirup of water 
and sugar, quite sweet, spiced a little, (cloves will 
do ;) boil the slices, a few at a time, in the sirup, tUl 
you can run a fork through readily, or till transparent; 
place in a crock and pour over the remaining sirup. 
Some prefer to add vinegar to the sirup. 

Rbd Cabbaob PicjpLE.~^lice good firm heads, and 
on a large dish place a layer of cabbage and a sprinkle 
of salt, till all is packed ; next day drain, put in a 
crock and pour over hot-spiced vinegar, renaemberiug 
a little alum. 

Mountain Cake. — ^1 cup of sugar, 2 eggs, half a cup 
of butter, half a cup of milk or water, 3 of flour— a 
teaspoonfril cream tartar, halt teaspoonful of soda. 
Flavor with vanilla or lemon.— J/ra. JT., SochetUr^ X. T. 

HOUSEHOLD CARE8~No. 9. 



** Bless me, sister M , you donH meant to sit 

you're a washin' this wet morning ! You'l never dry 
them in this soaking rain. 'Taint fit to do anything 
earthly such a day, so I thought Pd fetch my knittin); 
along and have a chat." 

" I am glad to see you, sister Curtis," I replied, 
wiping my hands on the towel that hangs behind the 
woodshed door. '* Come in, and take off your things. 
You did not get wet, I hope." 

" Oh no, 'taint far you know, and I fetched father's 
big umbrel along. But I ^ aint a ' going to hinder 
you a washin'— PU sit just down here on this bench, 
and see you rub. Your clothes allers look so nice— I 
am glad I ketched you, and may be I can learn aoum- 
thing. But what on earth did ye wash to-day for, ia hy 
it pours a' rain ?" 

" Well, you see, I always put my clothes to soak 
over night, and not liking to leave them too long in 
the soaking water, I am finishing them up, and shall 
let them stand in clean water and rinse them to-mor- 
row, and hang out if it is fine." 

** Du tell, now; if you soak your clothes over night. 
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I never do that, tod I reckon Haint mmch use, no way. 
You soak 'em in oold water, of coarse.** 

*' Oh no, sister Cortia, I think cold soaking is little 
better than no soakinj^ at all. The way I do Is this. 
Having put on the Are s boiler fiiU of clean soft water, 
allowing a piece of washing sodn a trifle larger than a 
butternut, and an equal %nantity of soap out up fine, 
and leaving it to come to s certain heat, I sort out the 
clothes. All the flne ones — such as best shirts, mus- 
lins, and babies* white dresses — I put in one tub ; the 
coarser things in another, and the stockings by them- 
selves in a paiL When the water is Jost hot enough 
to allow me^ to pat my hand In, I jMMir it over the 
clothes, cover with my ironing blanket and a board, 
and leave them till morning.*^ 

** Du tell now ; and do you mae ai\y soda when you 
boil the clothes ?" 

'* I do not I boil the clothes in clean water and a 
little «oap. I think the objectiom which some persons 
have to washing soda is caused by using too much, 
causing the clothes to look yellow ; b«t if it is only added 
to the soak water and not to the finishing water, this 
difficulty would never occur, and the clothes would not 
be rotted by it, as some affirm that they are, as the 
washing twice and the boil would extract alltraces of 
its having been used.'* 

*' So you snd your clothes twice, do you ?** 

** Always. I do not think they can be clean unless 
they are rubbed through two waters.** 

*' What are you doin* to your wringer ?** 

" I am oUiug it ; it turns rather stiff this morning, 
and oiling it will make it go so easily.** 

*^X want to know; well, Z never thought of oilin' 
mine. What made you think of it ?** 

** Well, you see this lltUe hole just over the handle 
and on the opposite side also — over that is printed oil^ 
so I know, of course, what it is meant for, and I soon 
found out the advantage of it, and I now oil mine every 
week or two." 

** Well, I'm beat. I wonder if that isn't what is the 
matter with omr*n ; we can*t do nothing with the thing, 
aud Melinda and I have well nigh give it up.** 

** I should not wonder, sister Curtis, if oil would rec- 
tify the difficulty. But what seems to be the special 
trouble ?** 

" Well you see it won*t stick on the tub. Melinda 
holds it while I wring the light things — ^handkerchiefs 
and each ; but when it comes to the heavy sheets and 
tablecloths,* it is just as much as father and Melinda 
can do to hold the critter steady while I turn the 
crank.'* 

'^ Ton do make hard work of it, indeed,*' I said 
laug:hing. " Your wringer is like mine, is it not ?*' 

»* Of course it is, we got 'em at the same time ?** 

" Well, then, if it is in proper order it will hold it- 
self on to the tub. Ton know what this screw is for 
behind ?'* 

*' No, I don't, nor Melinda neither.** 

♦*lt is to screw up, and thus to secure the wringer 
on to the tub ; when you wish to take it off unscrew, 
it will loosen, and all you have to do is to take it o£" 

**Du telL Well, *liye and learn,* they say. lam 



glad if I can fix our'n so, for Melinda is proper cross 
every time we use the thing ; it we hadn*t paid so much 
money for it, we should a thrown it away long ago ; 
but where is your girl, I don't see her aroxmd no- 
where ?** 

"She is not very well to-day; in fkct, she is almost 
sick with a cold, so I told her to take care of the child- 
ren, and do the lighter work, while I wash.'* 

" You are real good to her — more good to her than 
she deserves — and I am most a sorry I recommended 
her to you.** 

'* Why,** I said, stopping from my washing and look- 
ing up in surprise, for the girl had lived some time 
with sister Curtis, and had had a good recommend to 
me from her ; ** what can Kate have done to make you 
alter your opinion of her?** 

** Well, you see, she has gone and spoilt my currant 
preserves that I set so much store on. Its queer how 
fond some folks is of sweetmeats ; now for my part I 
wouldn*t care if I never tasted 'em.** 

"How did it happen?** 

** Well, you see, I only had about four quarts oi cur- 
rants, so I boiled *em up with a little sugar, and bottled 
'cm, boiling hot., just as I seen directions for peaches 
in your paper that you writes for. They filled a quart 
bottle when they were done, so I put *em in that and 
put the lid on tight. I put *em to stand in my sitting 
raom closet, where I could see them often, and this 
morning I observed, for the first time, that the lid was 
off, and the flies in and the preserves all fermented, and 
right mad I was too, I reckon, and I thought I would 
come and tell you that you had better see to youm, for 
I know you set such store by em.** 

**I do, indeed, think a great deal of my bottled fruit, 
and would feel badly if any accident should happen to 
them. But when I was at your house last time — did 
we not have currants for tea?" 

" Of course we did, and you said you thought they 
was very nice.** 

** Did those we had to eat come from your two quart 
botUe?" 

** Yes, of course ; I had no others, and I took just 
enough for tea, and bottled up tight again.** 

** That accounts for it, sister Curtis. Opening the 
bottle and keeping it in that warm closet this warm 
weather, of course it would ferment.** 

" Why you don*t say I Now I never thought of that, 
but somebody must a been at it, for the lid was lying 
kind of careless like on the top, and I am sure Melinda 
has been better brought up than to touch any thing." 

** Oh, that can be accounted for on philosophical prin- 
ciples. When they fermented the lid popped out, just 
as your peaches all popped the last year, you remem- 
ber." 

" I want to know. Well, you have the queerest way 
a gettin* out of things. I should never a thought of 
that, and perhaps yon are right after all. I am glad I 
come over, 'cause I have heard about the wringer, and 
think likely Melinda and me can make it go ; but I am 
sure of one thing, I aint agoin' to have nothing to do 
with bottling saas any more— it don't pay, and I don*t 
beUeve in it no way.'* AUNT B08A 
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CliUBSy ClilJBS!— FORm CliUBS! ! 



With the last namb(ir we sent our blank subscrip- 
tion lists to all ourageuts and single subscribers, many 
of which have been already returned to us filled with 
new names for 1868. We are rejoiced at the voluntary 
and liberal way in which our agents are working in 
extending the circulation of 

Tlie Praetleal Farmer'a Oivn Paper, 

the cheapest and best Agricultural and Horticulture 
Journal in America, and we would earnestly urge all 
our friends to get up clubs, and help to swell our list 
until it reaclu'S 

Flay Tlioasand Snbscrlbers. 

Now is the time for all to make a united effort. 
On the last page of this number we offer many valuable 
and liberal prizes, which are open to all ; no competi- 
tion ; all can obtain a prize and as an additional induce- 
ment to form clubs early, we offer to send all new sub- 
scribers tliis month the 

Remainder of tills Tear Free. 

Will not all our friends who have received blank lists, 
try and fill them out with names among their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances ? We have no paid agents, all 
are voluntary, and every reader of Tub Fabmer can 
act as agent for us. Reader, will you not try what you 
can do ? 

THE IFEATHER, CROPS, &c. 



Notes on tlie IVeatiier from Auff. 15, to Sept. 

16, 1867. 

In the second half of August there lell only 0.57 inch 
of rain, and in the mouth only 0.72 inch. Of course 
the drouth was pretty great till the half inch of rain 
fell on the 28th, and gave some relief to the narrow 
section over which the fine showers passed. The mean 
heat of the last half was 67.9®, and the general aver- 
age 07.0; and of the month was 6&.7o, or 1.2© above 
the general average, 68.4 <5. The drouth had made the 
temperature appear higher than it would have done in 
a damper atmosphere. The highest mean of the month 
was 71.1 ©in 1856, and the lowest mean was 65.5 ©in 
1844. The hottest month is July, 70.6© ; the next is 
Auncust, 68.4© ; and the next, Jane, 68.80. Most rain 
has fallen here in July ; the next in September, and the 
next in May. The average heat of the summer months 
is 68.50 ; of winter months, 26.5© ; of spring months, 
44.2© ; and of autumn, 48.9©. The amount of the 
first two is 95. © , and of the last two, is 93.1 inches, and 
the mean is 47© for the year. Prospect of fall crops is 
far better, and the general health quite good. Isabella 
grapes have fiowered to this month, and are not half 
grown. 

SkPTEMBER gave us 1.81 inches of rain in its first half, 

so that we are cheered by the better prospects of the 

autumnal harvest. The heat has been for this half 

' 5 © , or 2.4 © below the general average. The coldest 



morning was 43©, and coldest day 40.7© ; hottest 
noon, 81 © twice, and hottest day 71 © . The range of 
the mean of this half is between 57.1© in 1859, and 
72.7© in 1865; and the next below this highest wiis 
72.1© in 1S46. There was a slight frost on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, when the cold was 42©, which did 
little injury to any vegetation. The weather has been 
chiefly pleasant ; much clear, or nearly clear weather. 
One can hardly contemplate these diflOerences in the 
heat and rain of dtfierent seasons, and summers espoci- 
ally, without thinkiug with gratitude that summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, and day and night, aru 
under such a direction as to secure abundantly the 
means of subsistence for animals and for man. Soon 
it will be seen over the North that the harvest ol maize 
is greater than expected at the North, as it is far greater 
at the South and West. 

Perhaps the shrub last flowering here is the tree 
Hibiscus, or Hibiscus Syriacus, as it was derived froia 
Syria, not Tree Ebllyhock^ as it is oft43n called. It i* still 
flowering over the city. The autumnal flowers are 
still abundant The variegated foliage, so striking in. 
our hilly country, is now advancing to full display. It 
depends on the maturing leaves, and occurs ofltn 
before any frost has aflfected them with its destructiye 
power. 

In Western New Yorlt the com crop will be unusu- 
ally light, and many farmers will not save more than 
their seed. A great deal has already been cut to save 
for fodder in this section ; and from what we saw on 
a recent trip West, the prospect through Western 
Canada and Michigan is about the same as here. 

The drouth of the past summer has t>een very sevtrs 
on corn, and the crop through the above sections is 
very poor, but through Northern Illinois we saw some 
very good corn. A large area has been planted hi 
that State, and the yield looked promising, but from 
what we heard from farmers we are inclined to think. 
It will be far short of last year. 

Peaches have been a very heavy crop in Delaware 
and New Jersey, especially in the former State ; also iA 
Michigan and other Western States, being sold in 
Chicago as low as eighty cents to a dollar a basket. W« 
saw trees in Northern Illinois completely loaded down 
with this delicious fruit. 

Ot apples, it is uncertain to give any estirante, 
as while in some sections there is a good crop, otluT» 
are entirely without any. We have seen some trees in 
this section and Canada well loaded with medinm- 
sized apples, while in the same orchards 'many treof 
have no fruit at all. 

The potato crop will be light in most sections. 



From Illinois. 

The weather thus far, in 1867, has been rather unfav- 
orable for the farmer. We had a very late spring, anJ 
mdst farmers did not finish planting corn as late a.< t^ie 
10th of June. The latter part of July and through 
August, it has been very dry, and retarded the corn 
crop somewhat ; and fVom present appearances it will 
not be more than half a crop. It has been a^splendid 
season for the hay crop, which is the heaviest for some 
years, and aa there was no rain in hay harvest the farm 
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ers have saved it in good condition. Onr grain harvest 
we cannot complain of. The winter wheat was excel- 
lent, but there is very little luiscd in this section, as it 
freezes out. Spring wheat has done well, but was hart 
by the rust, and does not turn out as the farmers 
c?Lpected. Average 10 bushels to the acre. It was 
saved in good condition. The fruit crop will be light 
this year, but the blight is very severe on the apple 
trees. It has never been known to be so bad: some 
trees I have almost completely cut up, to check it. I 
cut it oflf as fast as It appears, and bum it. Is there no 
ouc as yet, who has fathomed the mysteries of what 
causes this blight ? We should be glad to hear those 
who are good authority give an opinion on the subject. 
We have a peach crop this year. This is a luxury we 
do not enjoy but once in four or five year. It is almost 
too cold here. — O, W, K., McLean CoutUy. 



From UTest Vlrfflala. 

" J. B.^' writes us from German Settlement, Preston 
County, August 6th: 

Wheat is better here than it has been fbr some years. 
Kye was never better than it is tills year. We have 
had a week or two for harvest weather, though we had 
a shower to-day. We had a cold and backward spring. 
Corn was planted late, but it looks very well. Oats 
are very good so far. Potatoes are very early this 
year. Grass is very good ; better than lor three or 
four years. Fruit is not over plenty, though more so 
than for the last three years. 



From Kentucky. 

The weather is exceedingly warm and dry, and has 
been for several weeks. The corn crop is being cut 
very rapidly. If rain was to come now, there are 
in this vicinity many fields that would not make half a 
crop. The fruit crop is small, and is being ii^ured by 
the drouth. There was a fine bloom this spring, but 
the cold weather and late frost caused it to drop. The 
grass is very much parched by the hot sun of these 
dry days ; but if rain come, we have time enough yet 
for fine grass this season.—^. 0. i£, Anderson Co.^ Ky. 



From Tennessee. 

W^c saw a farmer yesterday from the country who 
states that the corn crop was never better, and that 
Bomc farmers offer to contract their crop to be delivered 
on the premises at 20 cents per bushel. The wheat 
crop here was fair in quantity, and extra good in qual- 
ity, and harvested in fine condition. It- is coming to 
market gradually. The market opened at $1.50, but 
has gradually declined to $1,25. —P., Chattanooga^ Tenn. 



Maine Items. 

The harvest season is closing. The weather has been 
very irregular during the summer and autumn, much 
water having fallen. Crops are generally good. Hay 
was very heavy. Potatoes are beginning to rot, and it 
Is feared the disease will be general and widespread. 
Grain of all kinds is heavy. Apples are very scarce. 
Stock is high though quite plenty. The following are 



the prices of some of the principal farm crops in this 
market : — Hay, $10 a ton ; potatoes, 50 cents per 
bushel; oats, 80 cents; cooking apples, 60 toTScts.; 
beef, 10 to 12 cts,; butter, 25cts. eggs, 2Scts. per doz.; 
lambs, $1.50 to $2 each; wool. 85c to 45c. per pound. 
Farmers generally have been succesBiul in their crops, 
and have prospect of a fair market at paying prices. — 
O. K A, £e{;ast^ Me, 

From Olilo. 

Wheat in this section of country is all harvested, and 
is the best crop for many years. Oats are a full aver- 
age crop. Com, owing to the late spring, will not at 
best, be more than a two-third crop. Fruit, (such as 
apples and peaches) is very scarce. — W. D, jD., Spencer ^ 
Ohio, 

Thb Ahbbican Farmeu Annual and Ladibs* Gar- 
den Companion for 1868.— We have now in press, and 
will issue this month, a beautiful Treatise on the 
Cultivation of Hardy Bulbs, Tuberous Rooted Flowers, 
Roses, House Plants, (fee, which we take great pleasure 
in commending to the notice of the public as a valu- 
able auxiliary to the cultivation of flowers. It will be 
beautifully illustrated, and filled with choice reading 
matter containing full and practical directions for the 
cultivation and management of all the different plants 
on which its treats — the price being so low as to bring 
it within the reach of every true lover of flowers. We 
expect a large circulation, and shall be pleased to 
receive orders at as early a date as possible, as the first 
edition will soon be exhausted. 

1^9* Price of single copies, 80 cents ; Eight copies, 
$3.00 ; 100 copies, $20. 

1^* A few short appropriate advertisements will be 
inserted at the rate of $20 a page, if received on or 
before the 10th instant. 



Ne^r Catalosae. 



The catalogues of professional horticulturists are 
already accumulating on our table, and all give evi- 
dence of the increasmg prosperity in everything that 
pertains to horticulture ; but as the majority of them 
give merely lists of trees and plants, without any refer- 
ence to their arrangement in grounds, it is quite a 
relief to come across one that does this. 

Such a one we have now before us — Webster^s 
Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants, adapted to the Ameri- 
can style of flower gardens, which contains designs for 
flower gardens, and how to plant them. One of these 
is a beautiful colored plate, showing the arrangement 
of colors to the difffcreut beds. 

Mr. Webster being a practical horticulturist, and 
having devoted considerable attention to the theory of 
colore, has treated the subject scientifically, and pro- 
duced results that a novice may reap the benefit of by 
following the directions there laid down. The want of 
such a guide has long been felt, and we commend this 
as a valuable vade mecum to all who cultivate the 
smallest fiower garden. As Mr. Webster mails it free 
to all customers, we have no doubt our readers will 
embrace the opportunity of sending for a copy. 
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Inquirle* aad Ans^rers. 



Eds. Fabmbb :— Will some of the readers of Tnti 
Fabmsr please ^iye through the columns of your paper, 
one or more articles on the subject of green manuring f 
I am a young man, and have recently purchased 20 
acres of land, naturally good soil, but pretty well ex- 
hausted by bad usage. I have no stock, and conse- 
quently no manure with which to improve the condi- 
tion of my land. Plowing under ^reen crops has been 
recommended as a cheap and effective way oi improving 
worn out land, and I much desire to learn the quickest 
and beiil way of producing this result. What crops are 
best adapted fur this purpose, and what seasons the 
most favorable? Can you tell of any better way for 
improving such lands t Do you thinlc subsoiling would 
pay ? The land is sandy loam, with a few patches of 
gravel, free from water. Do you think sowing plaster 
or ashes would be a good plan, and which would be the 
best for this soil to bring m clover ? Which the most 
economical, considering cost and results, allowing 30 
cents a bushel for ashes, and 65 cents a hundred for 
plaster ? Will some of your readers give some inform- 
atioB on this subject ?— v. R.^ Southwick^ Mats, 

A neighbor has a voung vineyard of 15 acres (Cataw- 
Imfl,) ten acres .>f which were well set with fruit this 
season, but when about full grown the mildew appear- 
ed, and there is not a single grape left. They rotted, 
and all dropped off within two weeks. What shall he 
do ? Some recommend farther trial, hoping the like 
may not occur olten. Others advise grafting them at 
once with some variety not liable to mildew. Will 
some of your readers advise him through The Farmer ? 

A party recently from Kent, England, says they have 
a variety of hops there superior in yield and quality to 
the hops grown in the United States. Do you know 
of such a variety ? and if so, has it been imported and 
propagated so that roots of it may be obtained here ? 
—P., Chattanooga^ Tenn. 

Remarks. — It is Brenchley's Prolific, but has not 
yet been imported into this country. We believe 
arrangements are being made to introduce that variety 
and teat whether it will suit our drier climate. — EdSl 

a I would be glad to get some information through The 
American Farmer, how to make or prepare a fruit 
room, and would like to get some instruction on dwarf 
fruit trees. (6) I am a great lover of dwarf fruit trees, 
and have no information on them. — J. R,^ Oerman Set- 
tlement, W. Va. (6) 

a Do you want a fruit room for preserving or drying 
purposes ? 

h We can send you Thomas* Fruit Guitarist, the best 
work on the subject. 

Does any one wintering bees on their summer stands 
avoid losing less than one-fourth of the number ? 
' Does any one wintering in a special depository avoid 
losine less than one-fourth of the number ? 

Will it be an injury to a hive of bees to inspect the 
combs, say once a week, for investigation, if they are 
placed back without breaking ? 

Will It pay to feed bees in the spring? 

Is it best to set hives six Inches or six feet from the 
ground ?— /. M., St. Charles, lU, 

Eds. Am. Farmer:— Can you inform your many 
readers of a correct and safe way of preserving eggs. 
One says pickle them in lime water. This I understand 
will destroy the shell after a time, and thus destroy the 
eegs. Another uses fine salt, This absorbs the whole 
of the Qggy and depreciates its value; and now the 
question with me is, what will preserve them the best. 
Science has probably, ere this, made the discovery, 
and many a housewife will thank you for its publica- 
tion.— P. H., Auburn, K T. 

Bee Ladies Department, page 254. 

Field Plaster. — Can you Inform me where I can 
-'•ocure what Is called field plaster, and at what price ? 
L SubBcriber, Dayton, 0. 



It can be purchased in this city Ut $6 per ton. 
rels and freight extra. 



Bax- 



lilterary Notices, 4ce« 



THE FARMER'S JOURNAL. 

A blank book with the proper headings and mllngs 
for keeping account in detail of all business transac- 
tions of the farm and the family, ao clasaifled and 
arranged as to present the result of each year's busi- 
ness in a small compass, and convenient form, and so 
that the balance sheet can be easily adjusted ; and to 
assist in rendering the annual income return to be 
made to the assistant assessor of internal revenne. 
Published by A. DcLancey Brigham, Rochester, N. T. 
Price $3.50. 

YINETARD CULTURE, Improved apd Cbeapened by A. <la 
Breail, Professor of Yiticaltnre md Aboriealture hi the H'>yal 
School of Arts and Tnules. Paris: translated by E. A C. Par- 
ker, of Longworth^s wine boose, with notes and adaptations to 
Ameriean eultnre. By John A. Warder, auttior of ** Americao 
Pomology.'' 144 illastratiouB. Cineiniiati, (X: Robert €krk« 
& Co., publishers. 

THE DIAMOlfB DICKENS. 

This illustrated edition of Dickena' works is bccom- 
ing immensely popular, and justly so — for they are 
got up in an attractive style, and should find a place in 
every library. Nicholas Nickleby is now out Price 
for the plain edition, $1.35. Illustrated, $L50. Ticknor 
A Fields, Boston, Mass. 

NEIGHBORS' WIVES. By J. T. Th)wftridgo, anthor of 
**NeighborJackwood," "^Father Brighthopefly" Ao. Boston: 
Lee A Shepherd. 

STEPHEN DANK By Amanda W. Donglaay aathor of "* In 
Trust," Ac Boston : Lee A Shepherd. 

A deeply interesting boolL. The hero of this tale is 
taken through various trials and crooked paths, and 
suffers much for the guilt of others, but in the end 
hearts are united and all troubles healed. 

Each of the above works for sale by Darrow & 
Eempshall of this city. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE GREEN SEAL. By Mrs. Catbar- 
hie A Warfleld. New York: Beadle A Co. Price 60 oeuts. 

WHO WAS HE r A story of Two Lives. By Mrs. M. V. Tte- 
tor. New York : Beadle A Ca Price 00 cents. 

An interesting story of a man who act«d the part of 

two lives. Part of the events related occurring at 

New York and the other at Paris, ending in a finale in 

New York city. 

A NEW SERIES OF QUESTION BOOKS— on " The Herolire 
of the Bible ;" or **The Women of Sacred History." In tkr^e 
volnmes. For' the infk&t s^ool, children under fifteen vvars 
sad those of noaturer age. By Rev. P. C. Headley, author of 
*> Women of the Bible," Ac, Ac Boston: Henry Hoy t l*rioe 
16 cents each. 

BASE BALL PLAYER : Comprising the Proceedings of '±e 
Tenth Anntial Base Ball Convention, together with Rules ft>r 
the Formation q€ Clubs, By-Laws, At. New York: BeaiUe <k 
Co. Price 16 cents. 

BEADLE'S DIALOGUES: For Schools, Parlors, and Festivbls. 
Beadle A Co., New York. Price 16 cents. 

OUR SCHOOL DAY VISITOR: AMagadnefor Young Pwv 
pie. A Reader in School, and a Companion at Home. Pi:b- 
llsbed monthly by J. W. Dan|^day& Oa, Phihkdelphia. l^loc 
91,26 a year. 
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THE TEACHER: Hti Stodlca, tba Tlmtment of the ClaM, and 
How to Produce Impreflslona upon the Hearts and Conaclenees 
of the ToQiig. By W. 8. Blacket FhUadelphla: Bar. 8. W. 
Thomaa. 

HOW TO TEAOH. By W. H. Grofar, B. B. London. Philadel- 
phia, Key. 8. W. Thomas, 1,018 Areh atreet 

Received from W. MePheraon, Premium List of the 
St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Fair, to be held 
in St. Louis, October S-IL Premiums to the amount 
of $2,500 are offered. 

From W. J. C. Taylor, Holmdel, N. J., Catalogue of 
pure bred Southdown sheep of the flock of the late J. 
C. Taylor. 

From E. J. Eyans & Co., York, Pa., Descriptive List 
of New Strawberries for the fall of 1867 and spring of 
1868. 

T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., a beautifully printed 
advertiser's hand book, containing a complete list of 
the religious, agricultural, and literary publications in 
the United States and British Provinces. Also a com- 
plete list of New England newspapers, together with 
valuable suggestions to advertisers. Address T. C. 
Evans, Box 121, Boston, Mass. 

From Messrs. Frost & Co., of this city, Pescriptive 
Catalogue, No. 1, of Fruits, with a flue colored plate 
of Dr. Nicaise Strawberry, as a frontispiece. Also 
Wholesale Catalogue No. 4, of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, &c, for the autuum of 
1867. 

From Joseph Slnton, Angola, N. Y., Descriptive 
Catalogue of Davison's Thornless Black Raspberry. 
Also Price list of Small Fruits. 

From Messrs. EUwanger & Barry, Wholesale Cata- 
logue, No. 4 or Trade List of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, Ac, for autumn of 1867. 

Tlie American Farmer In Canada. 

Ab long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send Ths American Fabxeb to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 50 cents each, in clubs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-five cents. 

If American money is sent, our terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-five cents in clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British Provinces,, 

Conuaenee at Once. 



r. 



The great secret of getting subscribers, is to com- 
mence early. As soon as this number reaches our 
readers, let all agents and friends who are disposed to 
get up Clubs, commence at once among their neigh- 
bors to induce them to subscribe for ** the practical 
farmer's own paper,'* for the year 1868. The Fabicbb 
Is BO cheap that every one can afl!brd to take It^ and 
none ought to reftise when asked. All new subscribers 
will be entered on our books and get the remainder oJ| 
this year from the time their names are recorded. 

Do you want a choral organ f 
Do yon want a tewing machine ? 

Bead our new Premium List on the last page. 



RoCHnTBk, Sept ^ ; ISST. 
FLOUB>-Whlte wheat, |1&00^15.M. Bed, li.50Q 41S.00. 
OBAIN—WUte wheat, 2M®8S0e. Bed, SSO^SSOc Goni,lS5 
Barley, f 1^11.80. Bye, 180& Oata, 76(^90a 
BEANS— 250^800. 

HOPS— 15c for inferior, to 65e. for best aamplea. 
WOOL— 40c^2^c 

HAY— iis^$;a 

PfiOVISIONS— Lard^Uj^c. Bvtter Bcaroe, 81®84c. Eggs, 84^ 
Cheese, IS^ldo. Potatoes, SS^Tfic. Dried apples, 8^9^& 
Chickens 25<^80o. 

Heir ToriK Marlceta. 



BIFOSXXD XXPBnaLT 



FOBTHS AlEBBIOAir rAXMBE, BT S. 
VODO, or THX XXW TOBK TIMXB. 



Kbw Yoxk, Sept S8. 

BEEVES — Since my last report for Tnx Amxbioan Fabicbb, 
the prices for beef cattle have been nnstesdy and flaetnatinf . 
To-day 16Xo> seems to be the top of the market Very few 
cattle are sold for more than 15c y 9>., net weight, although 
occasionally two or three extra fattened bullocks are sold for 16e, 
®16X®lTc 9 lb. The poorest lots bring only 8c(^10o. V 9).. 
net weight The general selling price seems to be about 18c.^ 
14c, 9 lb., net weight 

The receipts for the past week number (S,4T1. Large numbers 
of the arrlTals are poor scalawags firom Texas and the Western 
Territories and States. Hundreds of them look like spring-poor 
cattle, and of course must be sold yery low. 

MILCH COWS— The receipts for the past week number only 
60, including those received at all the yards. There is but little 
demand for milch cows. Those that are brought to market 
are generally quite inferior milkers, and are sold at $40^$80 per 
head. Occasionally a cow is sold as high as $100. But cows 
that will command that price are seldom seen in the New York 
markets. Two or three milch cows, with calves at their sides, 
wer« in market, and were sold at $110 per head, Including the 
calves. 

CALVES— The reoelpt of oalves has not diminished since 
my last report, and the prices are still kept up. The best calves 
will soil readily at 18c. ^ lb., live gross weight As a general 
rule, however, the good and the poor are all sold at one price- 
say about 8c<S^10c ^ fi). When the best are separated fh>m the 
common lots, and the poorest placed together, the latter will 
not bring more than 5c^8c ^ lb. At this season of the year, 
the number of ^ graasers'^ is nnusnally Urge. The number of 
calves received at all the yards tor the weekly supply for the paat 
week, is 1,781. A burge part of the ''grassers'' not being fit to 
slaughter, are purchased by fiumers and taken to the country. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS— The receipts of sheep and lambs for 
the weekly supply were never before known to be so large. The 
aggregate number at all the martlets is expressed by the large 
number of 86,806 for a single week. The heavy receipts for the 
weekly supply have tended to glat the market Bat there la a 
determination to keep up the prices at all huzards. Handreds 
of poor sheep are sold at lower prices than any herewith quoted. 
When a aheep broker receives a drove of miserable culls, he 
disposes of them aa Csat as possible, and it is difficult to aaoertaln 
the real price obtained for such ioterlar animals, from either 
bnyer or seller, as they will not give the correct figures. Sheep 
sell for 4c.(S^6& 9 "^-^ Uve weight A small number only are, 
worth 6X0' V ^- y^o^ <tf the sheep are too poor to slaughter 
Lambs of the best quality sell for 6e.<S^8c. ^ lb., live weight 
but they are required to be first rate to command those prices. 
Most of the sheep are sold at Sa(^Xc. per lb., live weight. 

Drovers state, that on account of the unusually dry weather, 
fkrmers are harrying their stock to market before half of them 
are fit to slaughter. 

8WIN£-*Th0 nqnhar sf swiae for the weekly supply ' 
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19,982 on Fortieth street, and 12,805 at tho New Jersey stock 
yards. .e receipts of miserably poor and thin hogs are very 
heavy. '** Jime corn-fed swine are selling quick, to-day, for IJ^c. 
ifllSc. $ tt)., live weight. Common to rough hogs, 6c.@7c ^ lb., 
live weight. There is not much demand for thin and light hogs, 
even at low figures. 

GllATN — The grain market seenis to be more In favor of pur- 
chasers than sellers. Sales were made on the 2l8t Instant of 
83,000 of wheat, including new white Michigan at $2.60; am- 
ber do. at $2.47X®1'2.50, nearly all at $2.50 : No. 1 spring at $2 
27: No. 2 do. to arrive and here, at $2.19@|2.22; No. 8 spring (a 
small lot) at |2.13: amber State at |2.50; amber Southern at |2. 
42. and white California at |2.07>^(^$2.76 ^ busheL Choice lots 
of Avlnter wheat, particularly white, have been scarce and wanted 
at firmer prices. Spring has been more freely offered, especially 
to arrive, at lower rates, on a very moderate call 

Corn hfls been in fair speculative request, and In view of the 
advanced ll^rnres reported for Liverpool, pHces have improved 
2c.(g.8c. per bushel. Sales reported on the 21st of 115,000 bush- 
els, closing at f 1.2C@,$1.28>^ for poor to choice mixed Western 
in store and afloat, and |1.28X@$1.29 for small lots of nearly 
pure yellow Western per busheL 

Kye has been in fair request to-day, at firmer prices; sales 
19,8o0 bushels, including State, at |1.50, and Western at $1.46® 
$1.50 per bushel. 

Barley continues Inactive and nominal. 

Barley Malt continues in good demand and firm. Sales, 16,000 
bushels, at $1.55@$1.65 per bushel. 

Oats have been in brisk speculative request at firmer prices. 
We quote new Western at the close of to-day's market at 71c.(^ 
72Xc. here and to arrive; new State, 72c.@T8c per bushel. 
Sales 265,000 bushels, at the foregoing quotations. 

Tho Albany Argv-a publishes the following comparative state- 
ment of the quantity of flour, wheat, corn, and barley left at 
tide- water during the second week in Sept. in tho years 1866 and 
1867, as follows: 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. Bar'y, bus. 

1866 2.400 98.000. 1,125.200 26,600 

lb67 4.800 815,500 776,100 

Ina 2,400 216,900 Dec. 849,100 26,600 

The aggregate quantity of the same articles left at tide water 
from the commencement of navigation to the 14th Sept, inclu- 
sive, during the years 1866 and 1867, was as follows: 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. Bar'y, bus. 

1866 189.800 l.iyO.UH) 17,160,500 175,600 

1867 93,200 1,079,900 10,379,100 62,000 

Dec 48,000 a89.200 6,841,400 213. 600 

By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter left 

at tide-water this year, compared with the corresponding period 

last year, shows a decrease of 211,440 barrels of flour. 

FLOUR AND MEAl^At the present writing flour and 
meal — particularly Western flour — has been on the decline, with 
oulv a mod.niti- (It-mand. A few forced sales, a day or two ago, 
had a tendf'ucv to weaken the flour market to an alarming ex- 
tent. On the 20th, 8,4(M» bbls. of Western and State were sold at 
$!>.15(§^$9.25 ^ lb. A quantity of very poor to go<Kl and extra 
State was sold at $9.75@$10.45; good to choice extra State at 
$10..50((?»!jill.l5; poor to good shipping brands of round hoop 
extra Ohio at ♦y.80(j?>$]0.85 ^ bbl. We now quote: Superfine 
State and Westcra, |S.ir>@|9.25; extra State, $9.75@|11.16; 
extra Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, &c., $9.85^:^13.75; extra Ohio, 
round-hoop, shipping bnintls, $9.80(?t$18.70; extra Ohio, trade 
and family brands, $10.75(9i$14.00; extra Genesee, $11.20@|14; 
common to choice extra Missouri, $12.3o@$16l Southern tluur Is 
in more demand, and held more flnoly. Rye flour Is in 
better demand, at from $6.50@i$8 for inferior to very choice ^ 
bbl.; sales 6/)0 bbls. Ci»rn meal continues In good request at 
$6.15 fur (.Mty. and $7 for Brandywine, ^ bbl. ; safes 509 bbls. Of 
California flour .s.'iles werv. reported of 1,250 bbls. and sacks, at 
$ll.2o(g^tl8.5fi ^13 I'bl. of 196 lbs. The state of the market is such, 
that no one can foretell the future. 

BITTT?:R— Stnce my last report the prices for butter have 
fluctuated wonderfully, and at present writing the butter mar- 
ket is dull, although prices are well up and somewhat firm. The 
top of the market is expressed by the following figures : 

"»^nge and Sussex fresh palls, 80c.@40c. ^ lb.; Penn- 
iia and SUte counties, fresh pails, 28c.@,80c. ^ lb.; 



New York State firkins, prime yellow. 83c.@.35c. fJ Th. ; 
New York State firkins, light colored, 82c.@ASc. %) lb. ; New Yorlt 
State half firkin tubs, good to prime 88c.@34c. ; New York 8t.'vt« 
Welsh tub.s, good to prime, 2Sc.<^80c. ^ lb. ; N<»rth Pennsyhania 
firkins, good to prime 27c@90c. "^ ft. ; Western reserve flrkins, 
good to prime, 25c.®28c. ^ lb. ; Chicjigo and North-western 
firkins, good to prime, 20c.®25c ^ t>. ; Middle Ohio firkiiva, 
good to prime, 17c.(^20c. ^ lb. ; Grease butter, original j«aok- 
ages. llc.@12c. ^ lb. 

Dealers ai)pear to think that there never has been larger re- 
ceipts of very poor butter than they are now receiving. 

CHEESE — Tho demand for cheese is quite moderate, at 
the following quotations: Factory dairies, extra, ^ lb,, 15c.<5 
16c. ; Factory dairies, fair, Ip D)., 18X<'.®l-lXc. ; Fanu dairies, ex- 
tra, ^ lb., 14c.@15c; Farm dairies, fair, ^ lb., llc.(^lic.; 
Skimmed cheese, ^ S)., 6c.@^ 8c 

SUGARS — Have been In light request since my last report, at 

about former prices. Sales have been reported since my Last i^ 

730 hhds, Cuba, &c., at llXc.@aI3c., and 164 boxes Havana, at 

12>^@13Xc. $ lb. Refined sugars continue in demand at frc>m 

14c.@165ic. ^ lb. 

HAY — North river bale continues In moderate demand at TV. 
(§jSOc. for shipping, and $1.20@,$1.50 for local ufie, per K^i ir.«. 
!:?traw is in request at 60c.@yOc. per 100 lbs. The most of ib« 
hay ofljered in the New York markets is of a very po<»r quality. 

HOPS — Are in fair request at the following quotations, which 
includes both American and foreign. American hops sell at 4'io. 
@^70c. for new; older growths 10c.(gi.5Cc., and foreiirn at 4"<'.^ 
75c. ^ lb. The receipts oi the week foot up about 50u bales, a \.v.iiv 
proportion of which is of an inferior quality. With but few lx- 
ceptions*, our dealers have already secured their supply of hops 
In Central New York and Wisconsin; but as these puirbuMS 
will not begin to arrive much bet\»re the 10th or 15th <)ct«i!'»=r. 
dealers are beginning to experience ditliculty in finding gtunl h<i;^» 
in the market, suflicient to fill orders for immediate use. In ihis 
situation libenil, and more particularly early arrivals, are iniK-h 
needed. A few sample bales of Wisconsin liave been rocoivni. 
The quality is not as uniform as Ia.««t season. thou;L'h it is as rn:.. h 
so as can be expected for so extensive a yield. 1'he best sariip:e 
we have yet seen from that State was grown in Fon du ijic 
county, and represents a growth of 7,(XJ0 lbs. A few hiin<!nd 
bales as good as this sami)le would be taken up quick by unr 
dealers, at a price correhponding witli the highest qu<»taiiu>iis 
given. 

MOLASSES— Continues in fnir demand, including Portn VAt-^ 
at 52^c.@75c. ; Cuba at 88c@57c. ; English Jslands at 56( .^/Mc. 
I? gallon. These figures represent the wholesule prices^ or what 
producers receive. , 

LIVE POULTRY— Is in fair request, at the following figures, 
which represent the wholesale price to priKlucers: 

Turkeys, 22c@i24c. ^ lb.; fowls, ^ lb., lGe.f<?.19c. ; sprfnz 
chickens. I? lb., I6c.(§>20o; geese, ^ pair, $2. 00(3^ $3. 00; ducki, ^ 
pair, 7oc.(gj.tl.25. 

EGGS— Are in better supply, and as the demand continue^ 
good prices jue maintained. 

Jersey, extra brands, at mark, ^ dozen, 80c.((5>81c, ; State an"! 
Pcnn., at mark. ^ dozen, 2Sc.(^oOc. : Ordiiuiry Western, loss off, 
I? dozen, 2>c.@.2yc. ; Western bv Express, at mai-k, ^ doito, 
20e.®27c. ; Canada, loss ofi", ^ dozen, 26c.@27c. 

GUEEN FliUlT — Is abundant^ but a large prf»port1on <jf the 
recei[its consists of inferior articles, IVaches are in gixKl demand, 
this being about the last week. Pears and gitfjK'S are iniiro\- 
ing, and will do better Mhen peaches are over. Apples have ad- 
vanced, choice qualities selling well. 

Apples, Western ^ bbl., $5.50@|6.00; do. ordinary, do.. *2..'V> 
@$3.00; peaches, Delaware, ^ basket, $l@$2.f»0; 'd(». J(r>ev, 
do., $2@t2.50; whortlebtm-ies, ^ bushel, $2(5At3.r>0; pe.-.rifc, 
Bartlett, "gJ bbl., $C(rr,|S.50: do, common, do.. $*-'.50(r7:f.'^.rH,; .in 
Dutchess, do.,$10((^$12; plums, DanivSon, ^ bushel, $7. 5o^A?l'; 
do. Green (J ages, do., $18(gi^l4; do. Blue Htune, do., $o..">^i'f' *0; 
Grapes, Isabella, ^ lb., 15c.®20c.; do. Concord, do., lSc.({>:'J<tc,: 
do. Delaware, do., 20c(g^25c 

PEAS AND BEANS— There is but little activity In beans and 

Seas. The demand for beans Is light, with prices' more in ihe 
uyers' favor. 

Beans, marrows, prime new, ^ bushel, $4.40(gN$4.50; be^^ns, 
mediums, prime new, ^ bushel, $4.25@$4.40: beans, kidrKvSs 
hand-picked, ^ bushel, $4.50®$4.75; prime beans, mixed parcc',:*. 
^ bushel, $3.(K>@.$4.00 ; peas, Canada, in bulk, |> bushel, |:.i5 
@$1.80; peas, Canada, In bbls., %J bushel, $1.40@$1.45i 

POTATOES — The market has been abundantly supplied with 
potatoes for a long time. Immense qunntilies of poor potat.jts 
are received and sold at lower prices than we give. The follow- 
ing figures show the wholesale j»rice to producers: 

Buckeyes,^ bbl., $2.25(?f.:f 2.50; peach blow^ do., $2.7r»^$3. 
50; Dyckmans, do., $2.00(?r42.25; Jackson whites, do., $1'.-:-^^ 
$2.50; Mercei-8, do.. $2.7f)<(^$3.00; Delaware sweet, do., $4.75; 
Virginia sweet, do., $4.00. 
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WOOL— The wool mftrk«t i» about as follows: Domestic 
flo.oces at 40c.(^45c ; for native and one-fourth Merinos, 45c.(g^ 
4 v.; lur one-half and three-quarters do.. 50c.(Si55c; for ftiU- 
biood Mf'rinos, d5c.(3^65c; lor Saxony fleeces, 80c.(g^d5c; fur 
Na 1 pulKd, 8i$c.@45c ; for superfine do., 45c.(3^50c. 

Since my last report there are no new features to note. Busi- 
n<'89 generally remains dull. Prices are somewhat irregular. 
Kino llecci'S are scaroe and fino, while coarse, and medium 
i:i;i«l«.s arc dull and heavy. Judging from presont anpearances, 
tbor.' can be Uttle or no encouragement to nold on for a better 
liiwket,^ 



ADVERTI8EIWENT8. 

Batks of ADVXSTisuio. — ^Advertisements of interest to farmers, 
will be inserted in Tiu: Amirioan Fakiieb for 25 cents a line, 
or $2.50 per squai-e of 10 lines, each insertion, payable in 
advance. To secure insertioa, they should be sent in by the 
l^th of the previous month. Tns Fakmkr has subscribers in 
every State, and nearly every Territory. There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general Interest 
to rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
jSpecial notieeafiO cents per line. 



o 




IMPORTER OF 



NURSERY STOCKS, 

58 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 

Information and Price Lists supplied on application. oct-ly 

HEALTH ASD EOONOMT. 

PA-TENT 
LEAD ENCASED 

BLOC K.TIN PIPE. 

RECOMMENDKD by the Croton Water Board of New York, 
/ and the Boards of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston, aiiul 
hv the most eminent Medical men of the country. Costs less 
tlian lead pipe, and is much stronger. Recent improve- 
nit'iits enable us to supply this Pipe at a less price per foot than 
corniiion Lead l*ipe. To give the cost per foot, please furnish 
t'.ie pr -ssure or head of water, and bore of Pipe. Pamph- 
let< svrit free on application. We also manufacture and keep 
c vnstnntlv on hand all sizes, and weights of Lead Pipe and Sheet 
L.-nd. Address, The Colwell, Shaw A; Willard Manufacturing 
Co., foot of West Twenty-seventh Street, New York. oct-2t 




BIANA-HAMBVRG GRAPE. 

\ Cr.O^^S BETWEEN THE DIANA AND BLACK 

^ V, Hamburg — claimed by good jiulires to be the largest, best 
t.ivoied, and most beautiful American grape. The cluster is 
:il. >ut as large as the Black Hamburg, with almost its precise 
tlftvor. The tlesli is tender and does not require to be bolted 
iliiwn, seeds and all, like most of our native graftes. The vine 
h'.u> [iroved hardy with me during a trial of six years. It ripens 
a week before the Diana, nearly equals the Hamburg in size, with 
almost its precise flavor. Price :— ii-year vines, good plants, $o 
eaeh. Extra si/.ed vines, $5 each. 

Address, JACOB MOORE, 

oct-2t Drawer 819, Rochester, N. Y. 



ANY KIND YOU 1¥ANT. 

i^ RAPE VINES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
V X Blackberries, Ac A ftill assortment. Standard kinds for 
planters. All the novelties for dealers. Plants, &c., imported 
to order. We solicit an examination of our inducements by 
evorv buyer, large or small, in or out of the trade. S^nd now 
for price list Address, C. E. & J. S. FRITTS, 

Atlantic Small Fruit Nurseries, 
oct-lt El wood, N. J. 



DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

WEBSTER'S NEW AMERICAN STYLE. Designs and 
Catalogues of Bulbs, Shrubs, and Roses, with a beautiful 
colored plate sent free to all applioanta. Address, 

WILLIAM WSBSTBfi, Boeheater, N. Y. 



LANDSCAP.E GARDENING. 



Landscape (larileiier & ToposrapMcal Enpser, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

OHOIOE SEEDS, PLANTS, AITD BULBS, 

Iloclicstery N". Y., 

RESPECTFULLY informs his friends and patrons that his 
Catalogue containing Designs for Flower Gtiidens and Lists 
of the flncht Plants and Bulbs iu cultivation, will be sent tr^Q to 
all applicants. 

Choice collections of the following Bulbs, Roses and Shrubs, 
can be furnibhed at the prices annexed: 

per doz. 
Hyacinths, good varieties for out-door Planting.... $2 25 

Uf^ncinths, fine named varieties for Pai-lor 4 00 

Tulips, from 60c. per dozen to 2 76 

Crocus, common 20 

Crocus, fine named varieties. 60 

Narcissus, from 60c. per dozen to 2 00 

Snowdrop, single varieties 25 

Snowdrop, double varieties. T6 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium Rubrum, 60c each 5 00 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium lioseum, 50c. each 6 00 



ROSES. 

Those unacquainted with the different varieties or the pecu- 
liarities of the Rose, would do well to leave the selection to me, 
and thcv may rest assured that they will be faiily and hpnorablj 
dealt with. 

Purchasers are requested to state whether they want Plants 
for Parlor or Garden, and such only will be sent as are best 
adapted to the purpose. 

8ELECTIOH8. 

per dot. 

First Class — ^Hybrid Perpetual, best sorts $4 60 

" " — Hybrid Perpetual, newer varieties 6 00 

u ♦» —Moss, fine varieties 4 60 

»* ** —Moss, Pen>etual 6 00 

" " — Parlor Roses for in-door culture, $8 to 4 00 

" ** — Shrubs, good assortments 4 00 

The above selections are of the best quality, and warranted t* 

give sati.sfaction. 

Parties ordering will please state how thcv wish their orders 
sent, and write their directions plainly. When not otherwise 
hpecified, the^ will be sent by expi-ess. Purchasers can remit 
by di-aft on 2iiew York, or by Post Oilice order. 



For laying out Cemeteries, Public Pai-ks, and Private Grounds, 
furnished. Address, 

1¥1LLIA!II ^irSRSTKR, 
Ijandiicape Gardener, 

Rocliester^ N. T. 

NE\¥ BASPBlilRIiY. 

rpHE AUTUMN BLACK. A Seedling of great promise, 

X producing a tine crop in July, and a bountiful one i^i the 

tall, continnintr until winter. PUinUj by mail, |1 caeii. Send for 

Descriptive Circular. H. B. LTM, 

oct-2t Sandusky. O. 

EUR£KA! EUREKA!! 

QUKE AND PAINLESS REMEDY FOR CORNS AND 

O Warts. Performs a qtiick and permanent cure. Never 
fails. Satisfaction giuuiuitccd. Prescription sent on receipt of 
00 cents. Addresh, GEO. M. STANLEY, Chemist, 

oet Boonsboro, Iowa. 



VALUABLE RECEIPTS MAILED FOR TEN 

its. Address, 

E. THORNTON, Box 335, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



C^ r\C\C\ VALUABLE KK 
ZiAjKJyj Cents. Address, 
oct-lt 



THE OLD TRAPPER'S RECEIPT— or attracting Min'<^ 
and Ft>xes. Only 25 cents. Address, G. PIERCE, Town 
end Harbor, MaB& 



oct 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

16 Joltn Street, New York, 

HAVE now in Store and Imported by them from Holluid, In 
the finest condition, 

HYACIITTHS, TULIPS, UUE8, CROCUS, SNOWDROPS, 

CR0W5 IMPERIALS, NARaSSUS, SdLLAS, 

AC, Aa, AC. 

PBIOED OATALOGUES OF BULBS, 

Gontaiaing Direotioni for their Kanageme&t Mailed 

on Applioation. 

ALSO 

BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 

or 

iULiiUS ROOTS. 



No, 1— ASSORTMENTS OF 



6 Fine Named Doable and Single Hyacinths, for pota, ^ 

glasses, or open border 

1 Polvanthus Narcissus 

8 Early Tulips 

19 Fine Mixed Crocus 

1 Persian Iris 

If by mall add 14c. 

No. 3— ASSORTMENTS OF 

9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for pots, ' 

glasses, or open border 

6 Fine Double Tulips 

15 Beautiful Named Early Tulips 

25 Fine Mixed Crocus 

8 Polyanthub Narcissus 

6 Double Narcissus 

8 Bulbocodlum Vernum i. 

8 Persian Iris 

25 Doable Snowdrops 

If by mail add 40c 

No. 8— ASSORTMENTS OF 

18 Fine Named Doable and Single Hyacinths, for pots,' 

(glasses, or open border 

60 Fine Mixed Crocus 

25 Beautiriil Named Early Turnips 

12 Fine Named Double Tulips 

4 Polynnthus Narcissus 

12 Double Narcissus 

8 Persian Iris 

8 English Iris 

1 Crown Imperial 

6 Bulboco'iium Vernum 

80 Double Snowdrops ^ 



$2.00 



$5.00 



910.00 



If by mail add 75. 



ALSO 



» 75e per lb. 



Fresh Mahaleb Cherry Pits, - 

DellTered in December, at $8 $ lb. Rates for large qnantltiefton 
application. 

J, HI. THORBURN, 

Seed 'Warebonae, 
oct-2t 15 John St., New York. 

PHILADELPHIA AND CLASXZ HA8PBEBBIE8. 
WILtOi'S EARLY AID IITTATIRiY BLACUESRIEI. 

180 ACRES IN S]IIAIiI« FRUITS. 

SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
WILLIAR PASST, Cinnaminion, H. 7. oet^t 




COME AT I^ST, an apparatus so long needed bv St<.c1c 
Growers, Pork Makers, Milkmen, Dairymen, ana in fact 
ALL CLASSES where Cooking, Heating, Steaming, Boiling, Dis- 
tilling, Ac, are required. This new appamtns combines all the 
advantages of the best portable Ftmiace and Caldnm, with the 
Steam Boiler, Still, Retort, Ac Over 609 are now in use. >.' > 
farmer can aftord to be without one. It Is unfrersallv conceil-d 
to be the only practical, cheap, sfanple, and PERFECfLY SAi E 
apparatus of the kind in nuR-keL Four sizes a>e now ready fur 
the fall trade. 

They are now being made for the Southern- trade by Messrs 
Savery A Co., Phil adelphia. Pa., and sold by PA8C ALL .MOlt I: f j*. 
Esq., 1120 Market Street, Philadelphia, an'd by the Bubscrib«'ra:i<l 
his General Agents elsewhere. A large, life-picture, fK»m a n> v 
and splendid lithograph, designed for Dealers and Agents, %ill ^i^ 
sent postpaid when ordered at 25 cents. The same mounted aad 
highly finished, at 75 cents, by Express. 

N. B. — A liberal discount to the trade. 



Circulars giving details, prices, testimonials, advantaees 
of 'cooked food for animals, Ae.^ tent free, on application lo the 
subscriber. AGENCIES SOLICITED. 

R. R. PRINRIiE, 

PaUni€e and PraprUtor^ 
oct EAST BETHANY, N. F, 



i 




9 




mwiTCHisii 



FOR SALE ON THE POPULAR 



E^ONE PRICE PLAN,..^ 

GIVING ETERY PATRON A 

HANDSOME AND RELIABLE WATCH! 

For tlie Low Price of Ten DoDars ! 

WITHOUT RECARD TO VALUE, 

And not to be psdd for unless perfectlj Satiafiactoiy. 

100 Solid Gold Hunting Watches $260 to $1,(KK) 

100 Mn^ic Cased Gold Watches 2<)0 to im 

100 Ladies Watches, Enameled 100 to HOO 

200 Gold Hunting Chronometer Watcbes 260 to *10 

200 Gold Hunting English Levers 200 to 2.')0 

800 Gold Hunting Duplex Watches I.'jO to 2«)0 

500 Gold Hunting American Watches 100 to 2:>0 

500 Silver Hunting Levers 60 to IM 

500 Silver Hunting Duplexes 75 to 1.W 

500 Gold Ladies Watches 50 to ii5tJ 

1,000 Gold Hunting Lepines 50 to T5 

1,000 Miscellaneous Silver Watches 50 to KX) 

2,500 Hunting Silver Watches 26 to 50 

5,000 Assorted Watches, all kinds 10 to 75 

{SIT'Every i>er8on obtains a Watch by this arrangement, cost- 
ing but $10, while it may be woi-th, $1,000. No partiality 
shown _^g3 

We wish to immediately dispose of the above mafrniflcfnt 
stock. CertiflcAtes, naming the articles, are placed in seule<l en- 
velopes, and well mixed. Holders are entitled to the artii l<>s 
named on their CfrtiDcateuikon payment of Ten Dollars, whtthtr 
it be a Watch worth $1,000, or one worth less. The return of anj 
of our certitlcates entitles you to the article named thercou ui>^>:i 
payment, irrespective of its worth, and as no article valued k*5 
than $10 is named on any oert^cate, it will at once be seen Ui2t 
this Is 

No liOttery, Ibnt stralslitfonKrard legitimate 

transaction, -wlileli maybe participated 

In even by tbe most mstldlons I 

A single certificate will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 
of 25 cents, five for $1, ^even for $3, thlrtv-tliree and th .art 
premium fior $5, sixty-six and mors valuable premium for %\'\ 
one hundred and most superb Watch for $15. To Ageiit«, or 
those wishing employment, this is a rare opportunity. It i7> jv 
legitimately cr>nductcd business, duly authorized by the Gowni- 
ment, and open to the most caraftil scrutiny. Try us ! 

llTRICiHT, RROf & GO., 
oet-6m Importers, 161 Rroadway, Neinr irork« 
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OXJE. ITE-W OATAXjOO-XJE. 

POMONA^ HOH£ NURSERY AND SHALL FRUIT FARM, 

N0¥ LOCATED AHD IH HJLL OPERATIOH AT WHITE H0B6E P. 0., OAMDIW OO, H. J. 



1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 

Bj the qoiirttr doMB m lO.OIW, PtIms Ion. BrqanDtttytdTiIiM. 
OBAPEB, BI<A€KBERBT, BA8PBEBBT, 

ABd ill BduU rnilti In tolRll or Iirga ijouitit;. We allon no one to niulenell u. 
WIL80K EAKIT BUCEBEBBT. 
BMtfopnuhet Whyl BManse itlsdl rudf tomukcC, ohlle the price l> high. 
KITTATINNY ^BlL.A.CItJlERax'. 

BMt for &m]l7 gardeu. Bectnee of anpBrlor Aiior. ThE b«uod orrlpeniDgeitanaaUu-oogh tnuf wsakl. 

Philadelphia Raspberry. 

Uudy^pnductlve^uid high flbvor. 

4a FarietlesofStnwkwTiH, 191crMof3b«wberrieaplaDted, 6 acres of RupberrieB, ! of Grapes, 4 ar BUcbberriN. 

^B^asndbroDrMiuiuloran^xuidBDullFniK Calture. It glT« the Ko« Jenej mode of eallDrebjr which FUlsdalphla 
■ nd Sow YorknurketA ue enppUod, Bend itunpand lec^TVacopj. Addnie, 



FEHUTIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE. 

BAUGH'S 

RAf BONE SUPERPHDSPHAIT OF LIME. 






BAtJGH Ac SONS 

I and Haouftctorera, Delamre Blfer 
Chemical Works, PhUidetphia, and Calomet Worb, 
Chlcafo. 

For Wheit, Rye. uid all Crope lod Pint*, ind idipted to ill 
t9~ Furmen ara rwim mended lo pnreh.w of tie dealer lo- 

TflUliliillffd, the PhMphala maj be 1in«Lt«i directly from lliu 
uniV'rslgocd. AFiicodClKDlat wmi»HD[ toall dulen vho 

BAUQH BROTHERS * CO., 

Otneral Whnlsials Ageou, 
No. 181 Fearl Streettt, ITe-w Tortt. 

POR SALE br D.alen In all parta or the United BUtH and 
the DomlaloD i>f Canada. ^ep 



PREomini FABM OBIST nii.1.. 



Iw adapted to all klndi , . . . 

f Fuddtr. Hit. ud Smw Cnttor for Fum ns«. 
I Bond (br DeKTiptIv* dnalir. ud iddreH 
^t WK. L. BOYEB A BKO, Philadelphia P*. 



THE CHAMPION 

mCEOK'B PATBSI FOBTABLE 

KEYSTONE CIDER & WINE MILL. 

Ovei 1S,000 in Um and Approved. 



■ aoir rudj for the ( 
inrkst, ud Is the onl' 



ThU admlnble muh 
ISSI. ti mide Id the in< 

pnparlj grind gnpei. 
FOS SALE BY ALL SESPECTABLE DEALEBS. 
I ttu nut* two aliu ot aopcrlor 

Presses fob bbbbibs, &c. 

ir jva nMRhaDt doei not kHp th.m, loll bim to MBd fcr on* 
'or roll, cr write tat ana ToonelC Addren the minnftetiint. 

Mp-Bt W. 0. mcKOZ, Eurlfbnig, Pa. 



THE AMEIIICAN" FARMER. 



TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS, 

TEL I. EVERTBODT. 

rpHAT BY BUBSCEIBING NOW TO 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

tor 1 868, Iboj will fsl the Kmalnder of tbli j'tir, lOcWber, 
Na>«mtKr, and Deaimtwr auuibcrs.) FKEE— or. 

THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 

TEBK8-0RE DOLLAB A TEAS. 

AGENTS WANTED EVKEYWHERE. For PremLamLLsl, 
Clab Felix, dai fall jinrtlculAn bon lo roim aub^ address, 
JOHN XITRNEK, 
Pabllnlior and Proprietor, Rorliester, N. T, 



IT 130r»i'T SC14ATCM ^'OXJ, 

OB TEAK YOUB CLOTHES. 
~p\BTiioQ'< ThonilBu Blank Cap Baip1ieTT7~<> th> 

.Iili-BSilKlocllllivaWli:' ff,!rorl(,V d. ^mj.tlm. j!ri«i UM 
mo.ibl.. &c. hfhd for ClrculM lo JOsLI'II SiSTWN, Annul* 



Tlnoh fliHKl nlaoli— uiodmlc jirliwa. KitlsDiinruul Wiijiin'i 
i:a\f BWkb.Tri.!!. Kinliuid. Ciickr, Diwlilllc, llilliid.dpbla. 
jiJid CuIjiwEb^h Lii!.|tbi'iTk-a. Gltrtlv^ New l*triieIiiiL PInp, Ju- 
tiipda, iiudolhi? Slnwtwniai, A1h> QaaMbciTi»,CiinBnl«, At. 
bi'rid >:.im|is ror I>r».'rl|itlcf ■.^talncnc and urlwsb] 



CRAWFORD'S STUinP 
AND ROCK EXTRACTOR PBBPBCTED. 

THE OSLY WHOLLY rRACTICAL MACHINE FOI! 
a!) ;-Hri-.<-.sof )i,>nvy llflinir wid ni.i.inic. Sontt tor Clrcu- 

•njHl Warren, Mt. 



GRAPE VINES. 

SALEM, K0C1F.R9 KG. 1,4,16. l», lONA. IsnAELLA-ADl- 
roiid.ic Itrlawtre. Diana, and Ou Ilarirurd Pr.line. thr 

proiLii<-lniE thlB B«aBon fiill Uve tunu pvr acre, iKdiie (bv ninui sue- 
•Xii^i,, cro]i. C. L. HOAG A CO.. 

■I'ti LoclifMH Gn^ HiirwTlM, Lncki-irt, N, Y. 



T WILLSF.Ll 



ILL SF.LL 1IOI«ONCOMSIISSION FORTHEGROW- 



ESTABLISRED 1840. 

IMPOIiTER, ■WII1H.F-«.\LE AND RETAIL DK.ALER IN 
I'lnti.-^ llr-.Tini. and Molr»1fonn Shcel Mu.lc. Bi.,k., Mimi- 
cal luDtTUDIi'Qt#, bulji^a, &c 

CXTlf SIUSIC STORE, 
Sa etato Street, XEuobester, N. Y. 



■tt ratea. WholOMle PHce LIsi r 



NEW GRAPES. 

SALE.\I, AND DLU'A HAMBURG, lONA, tSHlELLl 

IDIBOIVBAC, COVCORD, CREVEUSO, UMO.\ 

FILUGE, ILLEV'S fffBBID, DIIM, 

ROGERS' SEEDUNGS, A'us. I, 3, 4,a, I&, l», 33,{lI». 

NB^W BIL1A.CKBERRIE8. 
XCtttattuny and 'Wlleon's Slarly. 

Raspbsrrle*. 
PtIdu of Wales and Tictorla. 

NEW ROeii::^, *;o„ Ao. 
SEm FOB CATALOanz TO 

JOHN CHARLTON, Box«T4, 
■•P< Boebester, N, \. 

THE PHRENOLOaiCAL JOUK.NAL 

AND LIEE UIOBTBATED. 
L FIRST-CLASS nONTHLV, 

SiTotad to EtluiolDg7, Fhyiiole^, Phianolo^, F:;. 

Oliology, Booislogy, Edaoation, Art, Litraatnra, 

with meaiaras to BBtocm, Elerate, and 

IiaproTB Uaokind, Ptiyiiciallj 

and. Bpiritually. 

I. R. WELLS, EDIT68. 

The SladT and Imprvvement of fllan In all 

la CoiiillUoDi and U<.|itioii>. U,»ly auil Miiid, Is giir „l.j,,.[. 
The Nataral HIalvry of Man— InnlndlaK ihr Hi.-.- 
.>r». I'uxoini. l{..]l^o<is and fl»k'> of J.lf< In dittcnni y.,„. :.■, 

Phrnlolosr, thelAwiof Lifeand Hrolth, Inclodin^' Ji" i- 
ics. Ks-rclao. Mlwp, Sludj, Bodily Growtb. *t, will W |.»- 
■uli'd lu a |Kj|iu1ir mauniT on alHcilj Hygtenk prlnii|.lvi. 
Phrenoloxr.— Tli« Ualn and ltitFun<»l<)ua.tbr TviTi>.ik 

— ■ ---•■■--■■ - ■seotFurmlta.Jw., giv.a 

Unman Fa« D1vtni.- mi: 

wl Thcm"^ lolenUjitfiJlty. 

nan Soul, Faj-cholocy,— IuN*tun-. 11::,''' 

tnLlf^snilDuatli; Man's Sl^trltual Blau. ill 1^ 

11; Ilcri)«n,..r. Verj lntur,)s[ing,»ndvltillj-iiiii.,. 

nnnectliin witb Porlralta and [Vi.I' ; 
leiiuiationaur uuanoterot uur monldiittn^ulahed [.ul.lr, u-'^ 
Inarrlate furma ■ part at the llfs or ritiy vtll-oniiai' 

f MarriBKO staled, ill yoimi pi.ordo rfnulre Inilni-vli.i.' 

iivotioiilntbe»]]uctU>nofiiuita1>1i!lff;!.nHniianloni. P]ii,'(i.. . 

iniMsllchton lbosut(|«t Let lu euusult it. -Bav.' nvi ll 
equally 7«ked." 

Th« ChOle« «f Pnnallfl.— Uov to Mint a p'.ir-i.it ' 
which awreon Is beat aclaliled;— Ij«, McJidoa, Di>li,ii., I- 
ToiilioQ. MFclianica, Asriciirinrr. ManiiRuituiintf. Onmnn.r^v ,. 
... .. — ^^^ ^^ i^^j,^ ^^ ^ 11^^ ^^^^ plaea.'^ud tbui »~ ..-. 



Term*.— A New Volnme, the Mlb. commentcs diilv !"■ 
»li«i nionlhl.r, at |8 a tear In aiirani*. Sample nunii.r-. 
i.i.t|»»i,3uceQU. PleaaelncloKlLoaiiiaDit.andad.li,- 
SAIcnEL B. WBIXS, Ko. 386 Broadwar, ITsw To.- 
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ITa,s never failed to take 

THE HIGHEST PREMIU 
Knits Hosiery Complete, 

AXY SIZE Ofi 8UAPE— TIGHT OK LOOSE, PLAIN BIB- 

nKD OE BALMORAL. KNITS THE HEELI TOE, AND 

GOKE, AND SHAPES THE I^O. WIDENS OR 

NARROWS, WHEN AND AS FAST AS DESIRED. 

KNITS THE SINGLE, DOUBLE, RIBBED, 

AND FANCY FLAT WEBS. 

:vo otheh fjvm:ii^y ma^oixine 
Can Do Any of tliese Things. 

Knits a great Variety of Stitches, and produces upwards of 

30 DifTerent Articles of Apparel. 

WILL KNIT A FAIB OF SOCKS DT 30 KIN17TE8. 

A SCARF OR HOOD IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

A Child 12 years old can operate it, and make ftrom $12 to |18 
p»M- Wfck. Every machine ttarr anted to work as represented. 
«.*ali and see machine In operation at Salesrooms, 

176 STATE STEEET, B0CHE8TEB, V. T. 

(>r enclose a stamp for Circular, Samples, and Testimonials. Ad- 

dre*f>, 

LAMI IRITTIIItt MAOHIRE 60., tOGHESTIR, R. Y. 

13^" AGENTS WANTED. 

LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER. 



The most ftall and complete book ever published for SHIP 
BUlLDEltS, BOAT BUILDERS, LUMBER MERCHANTS 
ami MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scantling, 
Boards. Plank, Cubical contents of Square and Round Timber, 
'<nw Losrs, Wood, Ac. comprised in a number of Tables, to which 
nro added Tables of Wojres by the month. Board or Rent by the 
w'.ekordav, Interest Tables, Ac. By J. M. SCRIBNER, Au- 
thor of " Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion,^* "Engineer's 
PiK'ket Table Book," Ac., Ac. No book of its kind has ever had 
so extensive sale as this. Over 8lH).000 copies have been sold, 
%T\>\ the demand is constantand steady all over the United States, 
(jHn:i«la, California, Ac. 

^if~ Price SO cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this amount 

The book can be had of booksellers generally throughout the 
Ignited States. Book Agents will And this a very profitable and 
salable work to carry; it takes up but little room, and will sell. 

Address, GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, 

dec-tf Rochester, N. T. 

i»rem:ium: 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

FOR. & A^T^ JS. 

8ENT BT EXPRESS TO AU PARTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

v. P. BOTEE ft GO, Oom Tne, ChMter Co., Fonn. 



kk 



HINTS TO BBE-KEBPEBS," 



A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET, Sent Free. TO ANY 
Add^e8^ H, A. KING ft CO., Nevada, O. aa«8t 




ILGOX& 

SILENT SEWINB 




MACHINE. 



OFFICE, NO. 8 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

INSURE IN THE BEST. 

THE UNION IVI17TUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeit- 
ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 
dent: W. H. Hollister, Secretary. 

Assets, Noveikber 1st, 1666 $2,112,704.43 

Losses paid to date 1,021,100.00 

Dividends paid to date 457,119.00 

AVERABE ANNUAL DIVIDEND FOR FOURTEEN YEARS, 
Forty I»er Oent:. 

This Company la one of the 

Oldest) Safest, and best Life Insurance Companies in the 

United States I 

The security of its investments and the economy of its gen- 
eral management have successftiUy commended it to the confi- 
dence of the public, and made 

The History of lis Past, Its Promise for tlie 

Future. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plans 
of insuring, oeioinal wfth miELr, to which public attention la 
Invited- 

It is purely mutual ; 

ALL THE FE0FIT8 ABE DIYISED AVITUALLT 
AUOHO THE INSTJSED. 
Call before insuring elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. Addreaa, 

EDC^ A. HEWITT, General h%% 

61 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

BOBINSOH ft PETTINOHL, 

General Agents for Central N««w Tork, 
88 Arcade, Rochester, N. T. 

BOOK AG-ENTS! 



EXI»EI1.IE]VCEI> CA1WA.8SEII© 

CAN MAKE LARGE SALARIES CANVASSING FOR 

THE FARMERS' JOURNAL. 

A Book that sells rapidly among the farmers everywhere. It is 
a coni[»lcte and simple Account Book — containing printed blanks 
for keeping all the accounts of the farm and Family. 

Will last the largest fkrmera firom three to five years, snd • 
school-boy can keep it as well as an experienced booK keeper. 



RETAIIi PRICE, 



$3.50. 



A LIBERAL COMMISSION ALLOWED TO A6EVTS. 

Sample copy sent free on receipt of retail price, and the com- 
mission deducted on receipt oi future orders. Send for samplei 

A BELAKCET BBIGHAX, 
)u-tf Poet OAoe, Box 909, Booliaater, V. Y. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENER TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, 

Dealer in New and Rare Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, &c« 

Xtrooliest^ery :^. Y. 

DESIGNS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GROUNDS, 
Oardens, Parka, and Cemeteries fbniished. Shrub, Roae, 
and Bulb Catalogues will be n ady for distribution In September 
Address as above. 
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PALL AND WINTER CAMPAIGN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER ! 



LIBERAL OFFERS! TAKE YOUR CHOICE M 



OSEAT nronOEMENTS I ! and VALUABLI! FfilZESI! 



NOW iB the time to solicit your Mends and neighbors to take THE AMERICAN FABMER, the prutical Fanaer's Own Paper, 
the Cheapest and Best Agrionltnral and Hortfonltaral Joornal in America for the year 186S. 



T£RJHS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Copy $1.00 

Fire Copies -. 4.00 ' 

Eight Copies 6.00 

Ten Copies 7,60 

aad any lai^er nunber at the same rate, or SEYENTY-FIYE CENTS each. J^gr A FSEE COPY TO THE GSTTEB UT OF 

A CLUB OF TEN for the year 1866 or 1867. 





FOR SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE YEAR 



Number of Subscribers. Premiwn. Yaln*. 

For Five Subseiibeni) at 40 Cents each The American Farmer Annual lUnstratBd 80 

Or, Tucker's Illustrated Annnal Register Ibr 1868 80 

Or, 8oribner*s Beady Reckoner and Log Book 80 

Or, The Horse Doctor and Horse Tomer SO 

For Blfflit Subscrtbers, at 75 Cents Each Miner's Domestic Poultry Book. Illustrated. 50 

For Ten Snbseriberst A Free Copy of Tn Amxugah FAnam ft>r 1866^ l.OO 

Or, Bogers' Scientific Agriculture 1,(10 

Or, Emerson's Manual of Agriculture 1.00 

For T^Bvelve Bubscribera, A Bound Volume Ajcsbioan Fausb for 1866 or 1867 1.25 

Or, a Package of Choice Flower Seeds 1.25 

For Sixteen Subscribers, The Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 1.60 

Or, Everybody's Lawyer 1.60 

For Tirenty Subscribers j, Package of Choice Flower Seeds 8.00 

Or, Bound Volumes American Farmer for 1866, and 1867 . . 2.50 

For Tblrty Subscribers, . . .-. A S6t of Agricultural Books worth B.OO 

For mirlF-t^v^o Bubscribera, A Choice Collection of Flower Seeds 6.00 

For Forty Subscribwra u « u « j^^^^ 

Or, an Agricultural Litouy 10.00 

Or, Woodruff 's Mercurial Barometer 10.00 

For Fifty Subscribers Woodruff's Mercurial Barometer 12.00 

Or, Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition 12.()0 

Or, Fifty Colored Fruit Plates, (different,) bound 12.50 

For Sixty SubsarlberSb Choice Poultry, any variety, one trio 15.U0 

Or, an Agricultural Library 15 0<j 

For SeTenty-flTe Subscribers One Hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all different, bound. 25.00 

Or, a Ladies Horticultural Chest, (21 dlffinent tools,) 25.00 

Or, a Franklin Sewing Machine 80. W 

For Bl^bty Subscribers, Woodruff s Barometer. Price IS.oo 

For Ninety Subscribers A Gentleman's Tool Chest, (80 different toola,) 85.00 

Or, an Agricultural Library 80.00 

Tat One Hnndred Subscribers Two Hundred Ck>lor6d Fruit Plates, all different, bound. . . 50.00 

Or, a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 65.00 

For One Hnndred and Tirenty Bubsoribers A Lamb Family Knitting Machine. Price 65.00 

For One Hundred and Forty Subscribers A Planter's Tool Chest, (92 different articles,) 55.00 

Or, an Agricultuijal Library 60.00 

For Tiro Hnndred and Tirenty Subscribers A 5-Octave Choral Organ, single set reeds 125.00 

For Tbree Hundred Suhscrilx^ A 5-Octave Choral Organ, double set reeds 175.00 

In addition to the above, 

will be given to the person who sends tai THK LARGEST NITMBEB OF SUBSCEIBEBS, (not less than 900,) to Tm Axsai- 
OAR FARinB, &</br« tfu \ti day qfdajf itfFiibrwuryy 186& 

Postmasters, and all flrlends of agricoltaral imi»OTement are respectftilly aoUclted to obtain and forward anbacriptlons. 

Address, JOHN TURNER^ Pnbllsber and Proprietor, 




1* IMalilct Conn of Iba Dnltod 



N. T., NOVEMBER, 1867. 



No 11. 



DiMlilm ttatli InAild IcnnM flM ; 
Aod drooplii^ Iuth ud iiiimi thlflld 
^u BfludBr root* front biting »ir. 



From putoni tU^ tnd ihalUt^d dvUli 
Coufl lowing btrdi ud UnUIng b*U>, 
Hsk the nuster^i ibflltirliig luB^ 



And BOW In hrttwM northtm Aiei, 

Th* dvkeaJBg slondi (row wlldir itlll, 
Till bMiIng dowB (Kun dlttut UUl, 

^u nflng itonni ot winter rii& 



ITorambeT'i oloodeheTe derko wlnga; 
IToTember stomu ihow deeper iloom— 
Mm full ef pnedHit Hfwnlng dootn, 

Tbu nghl Ihe reir brfim II brings 
B*[b(t,lU^ , «.■. B. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

AUi natore tinka to repou, the leaTea are fimiog, 
the sqntnel has IMd up Iti hoard, the awallow and 
otber bitda liave winged their aecustomed flight to 
a more congenial clime, and remiad us that winter 
with Its glooro and its atonna is Eut approaching, 
and it behooves as to hasten our preparaUona, and 
get all things in order for the bleak and cold montliB 
of winter. The tanner is brought in direct contact 
with nature, and if we only take heed to its leeeona, 
wc sboll not l>e canghl behind in oar work of pre- 
porution to meet the demandl of the Msaon which 
is cloBB upon OB. 



Boot Csofs— Shaold now all be safelj housed, or 
if stored up in pits and well oorered with straw and 
dirt, a trench should be dug all ronnd to protect 
from water. The latter plan is the beet, as they 
will keep fresher, and preoarre th^ natural flavor. 
Faitenimo Hoa»— Will now require extra caro 
and feed. Feed them liberal];, and get them to 
market earlj. A btKU mash and boiled potatoe* 
once or twice a week will be relished. All their 
food should be steamed or cooked, as it has been 
clearly demonstrated that a great saving In food 
will be accomplished b; steaming or cooking. 

Poultry— Should be provided with ■nitabk 
oomputmenta to roost in, where they will be kept 
warm and dry. Feed them liberally with meat once 
a week, and anpply them with gravel, ashes, and 
plaster, and they will return the extra labor with a 
bonnUful supply of eggs. 

Cattle — To withstand the winter should be kept 
Improving in condition this month by extra feed. 
Supply plenty of litt«r and keep them warm. See 
) the 

Ventilatioii — Tliat there Is a free current of air 
in the stables, without draft. It la of great Import' 

, as no animal can thrive In Impure air. 

isa. — If our readers have attended to thdr bees 
aa directed In the last number of Tbb Pabhes, 
very little remains to be done in this mouth. To 
those that have not, we repeat, that the bee can not 
exist withont food ; tberefore,lf yon expect to wiQi«r 
yoor light colonies, you miut give them (if they have 
not got it) a tuU supply of provisions ; and it Is far 

I aafe feeding than before cold weather, as they 
will depotdt their food In their eomb, wfaei« they 
will have scccaa to It. however oold it may be, (see 
directions for feeding In last number.) We wonld 
recommend pladng boards temporarily in front of 
the hivM immediately, thus excluding them entirely 
fcont the snn, aa they can obtain little or no food at 

•eaaon, and the colder they can be kept the leea 
food they will eonsume. We will here mention, in 
advanoev that a dry, dark cellar la a good place tot 
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wintering bees. Probably there ia no better. 
Many have to a great extent failed in the attempt 
in conseqaenoe of not fully understanding the secret, 
which is a thorough ventilation. Will give further 
particulars in our next. 

NOTES PROM CANADA. 



Thb Provincial Agricultural Exhibition was held 
at Kingston, a place so far to the eastward that few 
of our most enterprising and prominent breeders 
and stock raisers could be induced to exhibit, nor 
oould numy visitors from the western section afford 
the expense of traveling so long a distance, con- 
sequently the exhibition must be pronounced a 
failure. Only 16,000 tickets were sold, and the en- 
tries numbered 4,204. The quality of the articles 
shown was, however, very good, and several newly 
imported animals were exhibited. 

M. H. Cochrane, of Compton, C. E., had a fine 
herd of Shorthorns, among which were " Roeedale," 
a cow bred by Lady Pigot, and recently bought at a 
ssle in England for 240 guineas. He also has a 
young bull, six months old, got by " Baron Booth," 
a celebrated English prize taker. He had also two 
two-year-olds, " Miss Margaret H,*' and " Snow- 
drop ;" also, " Chloe," a valuable cow. " Rosedale," 
and ** Chloe'* take first and second prizes respect- 
ively. Mr. Ck)chrane also shows 59 head of sheep, 
recently imported, comprising Liecesters, Cots- 
wolds, and Lincolns. 

Mr. Stone, as usual, has quite a number of Short- 
horns and Herefords, as well as many sheep, and his 
name is prominent in the prize list. ^ 

So also of John Snell, Edmonton, and the Millers, 
of Peckering and Markham. A fair show of grain, 
T. Cullis, of Hamilton township, taking the Canada 
Company's prize of $100. 

The weather was beautiful, and had the exhibi- 
tion been further west the attendance would have 
been veij large. 

NBW TOBK STATE FAIB. 

We went to this exhibition at Buffido, expecting 
to see something worthy of the populous and wealthy 
State of New York, but we were greatly disap- 
pointed. The buildings were of such a miserable 
character that the BuffiUonians were ashamed of 
them. The show of stock was fax below our expec- 
tations, and had it not been for the enterprise of 
some of our Canadian stock raisers, there would 
have been next to nothing in this department. F. 
W. Stone, Guelph; John Snell, Edmonton; and 
others, showed Hereford, Devon, and Shorthorn 
cattle, and a large number of long and medium 
wooled sheep. Some Aldemeys attracted our at- 
^ntion, and seemed the beau ideal of good milch 

ne. We did not see a good dxaft hone on the 



ground. The grain, seeds, i^egetables, ^., were not 
equal to what is usually shown |it a county show 
in Canada. The fruit was good, and the imple- 
ments, stoves, machinery, &c., very numerous and 
good, but badly arranged for a proper inspection. 

We saw here, for the first time, a sample of 
" Baugh's Superphosphate," a portable manure that 
judged by the samples shown, is really good, and 
worth all that is claimed for it. Some of oar ac- 
quaintances intend trying it next year on their 
fiirms and fruit gardens, if the price is not too ex- 
travagant. 

Thanks to the local committee, the " piess" were 
well taken care of, and provided with a separate 
building, handsomely furnished, and with everj 
comfort they could desire. 

The weather has been unusually dry this fall, 
no rain of any account having fallen since Augue^t, 
till within the last few days. The country looks 
parched up, the stock are suffering for want of 
herbage, and .the fall wheat sown is making no 
progress. Threshing operations are very general, 
but not much grain as yet comes to market, and the 
price is rising every week. The farmers got each 
high prices last year, that they can afford to hold 
on and so starve consumers into giving more than 
things are really worth . mac. 

Thi Hop Chop.— The yisld of hops is smaller than I 
have heretofore estimated in Madison, Otsego and 
Oneida counties. It is estimated by some good jndgcA 
at not more than 2 1-2 to 8 cwt. per acre, all told, and 
very lew prime hops. Many yards not picked. Scho- 
harie county has done a little better, I think, but not 
more than a one-third crop, about 800 lbs. I have Been 
a fine crop of hops In one hop house in Wayne coantj 
sold to a brewer at 70 cents per pound. T. I. McLout, 
of Manchester, Wayne county, showed me some yery 
fine steers, one of which he sold for 20c per lb., lire 
weight It brings over $700—8,000 lbs. It is about 
five years old. He has a pair of two-year olds which 
promise to equal this one, said to be twins.—/*. W. 
CoUitu, {Oct. 21.) 

Pbindls^s Stbam Boilbb.— At the New York State 
Fair, D. R. Prindle, of East Bethany, N. Y., made nine 
enterles, and,carried off nine diplomas which showed 
the value of his inventions. Among them was his 
steam boiler and caldron for cooking food for stock, 
which wherever shown has always taken the premium. 
We learn that over 600 of them are now in use, and 
everywhere give groat satisfaction. In every experi- 
ment made the great saving of food by cooking and 
steaming has been clearly demonstrated, and this in- 
vention of Mr. F.*B is just what every fanner krauts. 
Circulars with full particulars and testimonials showing 
the advantage derived from cooking food for stock, will 
be sent free by addressing as above. 

For Agents— page 800. 
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NEW YORK STATE PAIR. 



Thb Annual Exhibition of the New York State 
Agricultural Sodetj was held this year at Buffalo, 
October 1-4. The grounds were situated about three 
yiiles northeast of the city, and embraced some forty 
to fifty acres of the poorest, roughest, and most un- 
even gpround which we ever had the misfortune 
to travel over. From appearances we should judge 
that it had been thoroughly tramped by a herd of 
cattle in muddy weather, then left to dry and harden, 
leaving numerous holes all over the enclosure. The 
roads to the grounds were crowded with vehicles of 
every description, firom the one-horse dray to the 
handsome carriage of the Express company drawn 
by eight fine spirited horses. These carts, wagons, 
and carriages, as they wended their way with pre- 
cious burdens to the center of attraction, raised 
clouds of dust, which alighting upon the weary 
passengers, quickly changed black coats to drab, 
and filled every pore with dust. On the grounds it 
was the same— dust everywhere. jfiLany articles 
arrived late, and at the time of our arrival on the 
morning of the second day few things were in their 
places, and many goods unpacked. There appeared 
to be a general lack of that enterprise and spirit 
which was evinced at previous fidrs. The buildings 
for the display of manufactures and agricultural 
products were constructed in the most flimsy and 
temporary manner possible, and it was fortunate 
that the weather during the time was favorable, for 
had it been otherwise, there would have been no 
protection from the rain, none of the buildings 
being water-proof. They were really the shabbiest 
specimens of architecture that could possibly be 
imagined. Passing to the outer circle, we came to 

THE CATTLB. 

The display of stock in this department was not 
as large as at previous fairs, but many animals of 
superior excellence were shown. H. D. Enapp ex- 
hibited a two-year old Shorthorn buU, pure white. 
Hon. A. B. Conger, of Haverstraw, had nine Short- 
horns. Mr. Cornell showed some superior animals 
of remarkable excellence. F. W. Stone, of Quelph, 
Canada, a fine bull. J. D. Wing, of Dutchess Co., 
exhibited his Shorthorn ** Emperor," red and white, 
twenty months old. Among the 

DBVONS, 

We found the herd of Walter Cole, of Batavia, 
which was show at the Michigan State Fair, and 
previously noticed in our colums. Mr. C. took the 
first premium on his bull, " Queen Ann's Huron," 
at both fairs. £. Harmon, of Erie county, also showed 
a good Devon bull. G. Reed, of Quelph, Canada, 
exhibited a fine two-year old heifer from imported 
stock. Also one bull which took second premium. 



OALLOWATB. 

There was only one entry of this breed, a fine bull, 
by Levi P. Qillett, Yonngstown, which attracted a 
good deal of attention. 

ATR8HISBS. 

In this class there was a large number of superior 
anima]s. The herd of Wolcott & Campbell, New 
York Mills, were deserving of special attention. 
James Brodie, of Rural Hill, Jefibrson county, show- 
ed a fine young Ayrshire bull, and O. Howland, 
Auburn, a three-year old bull. J. F. Converse, 
WoodvlUe, a lour-year old red and white bull. Of 

ALDBBNB78, 

There was a large number at the fair, making a 
fine display. W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburg, showed 
some twenty head of this breed. His three-year old 
bull would be hard to beat at any exhibition. 

HEBSF0BD8 

Were well represented from the fine herd of Mr. 
Coming, of Ithaca, who exhibited some seven heads 
of this breed. Of 

GRADBS, 

The show was very limited, and not equal in 
quality to what should be seen at our State Fair. 
J. W. Taylor, of Ontario, showed some animals that 
were worthy of notice : one, a steer weighing 2,500 
lbs. Many stalls were without tickets, so that it 
was impossible to give names of owners to many 
animals of the different herds that were of decided 
merit. 

BWIKE. 

This department contained a large number of 
handsome and well-bred animals, and made a better 
display than we have seen for some time. Most of 
them were not of any particular breed, originating 
from various crosses. Cheshire and Yorkshire crosses 
seemed to be the prevailing type, while Essex, 
Berkshire, and Suffolk grades were numerous. S. 
P. Huflfstater, Watertown, showed a large number 
of improved Yorkshires, T. T. Cavanagh, Water- 
town, a large number of Cheshires. A. C. Clark, 
Henderson, several monstrous animals of the im- 
proved Cheshire. James Brodie, Jefferson, made a 
fine show of thoroughbred Yorkshires firom im- 
ported stock. Large size and displayed close breed- 
ing. Of small varieties Mr. Dinsmore, Staatsburg, 
had several pens of Suffolks. 

H0B8BS. 

This department we are compelled to pass over, 
owing to the fact that the horses are kept scrupu- 
lously locked up from observation at our State Fairs, 
in dose boxes, and only brought out at stated inter- 
vals, and then at once returned, and again locked 
up in their staUs. It is time that a change was 
brought about in this particular, as no compariso** 
can be made of the animals. 
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iu'ebuvo «a.m "K.m»A.Tiiic:K." 

Kllpatrick took the Flr»t Premlnm Id CImb B, for Rama Three Tears old and over, tt the New Tork SU 

Falr,I867. Owned bj BowkenS Bash, Shoreham, Vt Bred bj Hon. WiUUmR. Banford, Orwell, Vt. Ofpu 
Inftntado atock. Sire Comet. Dam bj Croeg Earn. His aecond fleece In May, 1868, wai 30 Iba.; hii tbiid 
May Uat, 30 3-4 Ibi. 



BHBBP. 

The exhibition of sheep ws« Urge, and embraced 

a fine display at all clBSsea nearly all being well 
repre»eiited with fine compact animale of very sope- 
lior eicellence. We are pleased to notice that 
more attention is being given to the long-wooled 
class than has been during the past. J. D. Wing, 
of Washington, Dutcliees county, exhibited very 
superior Cotswolds, amonif them we noticed the 
ram " Golden Fleece," a good illostration of whicli 
appeared in our July number, Isaac Aiken, of 
Beeknian, ehowed two Cotswold rams and five year- 
ling ewes. John Snell, of Edmonton, Canada, had 
a large number of pure bred Cotawolds, and a fine 
Leicester ram weighing 340 lbs., which took the 
. first prize at the Provincial Fair of Canada held at 
Kingston this fall. Of Southdowns, L. L, Lorillard 
ei1iiblt(!d a large nnmber, from imported stock. Q. 
H. Brown, Washington Hollow, exhibited fourteen 
head. F. W. Stone, Oaelph, Canada, brought over 
'perlor Southdowns and Cotawolds. Donald Rob- 



in, Canada, also showed some fine animals of ihe 
Leicester breed, and Wolcott & Campbell excellcn; 
ipedmens of Uncoln, and several pens of Leicesters. 

Merinot. — Tallmadge & Pierce, Warsaw, shotted 
a fine one-jear old ram of Hammond stock. E. P. 
Irwin, Newmarket, Canada, exhibited a large S-ycar 
old French Heriuo, which sheared this year 13 1-2 
lbs. of washed wool. William Chamberl^n, R>^ 
Hook, bad several pena&omhia well knovm Qiurk 
of Sllesian Merinos. J. £. Parker, Whiting, Tt.. 
several well bred animals, among them the ram 

Gold Drop," four years old, who sheared this T,\ir 
25 lbs. 10 oz.; weight of carcass, 108 lbs. BonkiT 
& Bush, Shorebam, Vt., exhibited the well kn™ u 
ram " Kilpatrick." (illustnited above,) which ti">k 
first prize in the three-yearold and over, class. J. 
B. Lusk, Batavia, exhibited several ewe lambs from 
Hammond stock. 

E. B. & C. B. Darkee, Alden, exhibited a dozen 
Angora goats. His buck sheared 4 lbs. 8 oz. of 
wool this spring, of lupeiior qoalitj. Hr. Dins- 
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more also made a good show of goats, with samples 
of wool of divers colors. 

POULTRY. 

upwards of 140 coops were on exhibition. E. A. 
Wendall, of Albany, the well known poultry 
breeder, made the largest contribution, having some 
26 different varieties, in 88 coops. Most of them 
were superior birds. He also exhibited coach dogs 
and rabbits. 

AV^RICULTURAL IMFLEMRNTS, &C. 

The display of labor-saving implements was pro- 
bably never equaled in this or any other State, at 
any exhibition, and comprised a large number of 
really useful, practical articles, generally of superior 
excellence and workmanship. This department 
was worthy of great attention, and was of incalcu- 
lable value to every farmer, being a fine opportunity 
to see every variety of implement and machine for 
the culture of the soil, gathering and saving of 
crops, and showing the ease with which all depart- 
ments of farm and garden work can be done with 
the help of machinery. The show of mowers an^ 
reapers was very creditable, and embraced a large 
number of valuable machines. Among the horse 
powers we found Perry's American Horse Power, 
which has received many new and improved addi- 
tions. It is worked by an endless chain from a lever 
power, which passes around a wheel. This wheel 
consists of irregular and movable cogs, part of which 
are constantly pressed inwards and a part outw&rds, 
keeping the endless chain in its place. It is claimed 
that six horses with this power can do as much as 
ten with any other. It was exhibited by Mr. Perry, 
the originator, and is manufactured by Brailey& 
Pitts, of Buffalo. R. & M. Harder, of Cobleskill, had 
on the grounds their two-horse power, which is very 
simple, runs easy for the horses, and with little 
noise or friction. This machine was awarded the 
gold medal at the trial of implements held at 
Auburn, July, 1866. They also exhibited their 
thresher and cleaner, which is very compact and of 
superior workmanship, and does the work in the 
most satisfactory manner. This also received the 
gold medal at the Auburn trial. R. L. Howard, of 
Buffalo, exhibited one and two-horse powers. Bur- 
leigh & Bolt, of Spencerport, Wiard & Waldo, of 
•Oakfield, Whiteside, Barnett & Co., of Brockport, 
the Hoosier Drill Company, of Milton, Ind., and 
many others exhibited seed drills and plaster sow- 
ers. Of hay rakes and hay tedders, a large num- 
:ber were on hand. The Buckeye Mowing Marhiue 
Company, of West Fitchburg, Mass., exhibited, a 
wire tooth horse hay rake which in the opinion of 
practical farmers was deserving of great credit. S. 
S. Whitman, of Little Falls, exhibited Bullard's hay 

Mor, well made and finished. Of plows, Wiard 



& Waldo, of Oakfield, N. Y., made a large show, as 
did F. F. Holbrook, Boston, Mass., who exhibited 
several swivel plows, with both iron and wood 
beams which work well either in sod or on stubble 
land, and are adapted to all lands, either level or 
side hills. With these plows a furrow can be tamed 
twelve inches wide, and ten to twelve inches deep. 
Also by the same exhibitor, Harrington's combined 
seed sower and hand cultivator for^ sowing sm&IJ 
seeds. 8. R. Wright, Troy, N. Y., exhibited three 
combined cultivator and hilling plows. They &re 
so conveniently made as to be easily adjusted to 
rows of any width. Horace Baker, of Cortland, ex- 
hibited a combined hay rake and elevator, invented 
by him. This machine he operated on the gronnds 
to the satisfaction of all who witnessed it. The 
elevator is attached to the rear of the wagon, and 
it is claimed that a load can be put on in five min- 
utes. Hiram Lawton, of Rochester, exhibited the 
Patric Stock Pump, which attracted a large crowd. 
It took first premium on pumps with &vorable notice. 
B. Randall, Adams, N. Y., brought out a riding 
attachment for harrows, which is very light and 
simple, and a great help for lazy drivers. One of the 
most valuable machines in the collection was the 
American Com Husker invented by Messrs. Scott & 
Famum,and exhibited by £2dward Famum, of Black- 
stone, Mass. When this machine comes into gen- 
eral use, the " husking bee" will be a thing of the 
past. It is a very simple device, and will husk sixty 
ears by hand power per minute ! We saw a deformed 
ear put in, which was husked clean in a second, and 
dropped gently below. The ends of the stalks pass 
between two rollers which breaks off the ear, which 
falls below, and is at once stripped of the husk. This 
machine deposits the stalk, husks, and corn in sepa- 
rate piles. This contrivance supplies a great desid- 
eratum. Of harrows there were few on the grounds. 
The American Agricultural Works of New York. 
exhibited their new rotary harrow which took first 
premium at the Michigan State Fair this year. It 
is six feet in diameter, and contains twenty four 
teeth. D. R. Prindle, of East Bethany, had a choice 
collection of models. He showed a flexible roller 
with seat on top for driver. A com planter for sow- 
ing and covering the seed, with a roller attachment 
for roUing the ground. His steamer and cauldron 
was shown, but not in operation. We are glad to 
learn that it is coming into more general use. It 
appears to be the general opinion that cooking food 
for stock is a great saving in the item of feeding. 
A valuable machine for those who feed cat food ui 
stock, was exhibited by E. F. Bishop, of Spring\ille, 
N. Y. It cuts the hay or straw, which falling below, 
is mixed with meal from another box. while wator 
from a pipe drops on it and prepares it all ready for 
steaming. J. R. Robertson, of Syracoae, exhibited 
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the Excelsior yegetable catter, which does its work 
rapidly and well. M. M. Smith, of this city, exhib- 
ited the stayeless barrel manufactured at 72 Water 
Street, Brooklyn, which is worthy the attention of 
oil men and others. They are made of veneer-like 
Blabs laid transversely across each other, and firmly 
cemented together, making them very strong and 
durable. Many new and ingenious devices for opening 
and shutting gates were on hand. The Keystone 
gate exhibited by H. M. Long, Harris Hill, N. Y., is 
very simple, durable, and easily operated. Among 
the chums we found Westcott's adjustable dash 
chum, and Gibson's atmospheric chum dash, and 
some others. In proximity were to be found an un- 
limited number of washing machines, wringing 
machines, &c., too numerous to mention. 

FLOSAL HALL. 

The decoration of Floral Hall was hardly up to 
that of previous yean. The center of the hall was 
devoted to plants, wax flowers, and the grapes and 
wine of the Pleasant Valley and Urbana Wine Com- 
panies. As usual,, the tables around the hall were 
filled with fruits, although the display was not any- 
thing like those which we are in the habit of seeing. 
In fACt, it fell far short of our expectations. From 
the center of the hall was suspended the American 
and British flags. This seemed to be all that was 
attempted in the way of decoration, and were it not 
for the fine display of greenhouse plants that was 
exhibited by James Brown, gardener to Hon. Wm. 
G. Fargo, the center would have been meager 
enough. To fill up vacant space, lamps, bird cages, 
and even millinery, was iidmitted->thing8 which 
properly belong to the Domestic Hall. No attempt, 
whatever, was made to dean up the hall or to 
sprinkle the 'floor, and the consequence was, the 
whole place was filled with dust, which settled on 
fruits and flowers, detiacting greatly from their 
merits. We were sorry to see Monroe county so 
poorly represented. Messrs. Kllwanger and Barry 
of the Mount Hope Nurseries, made a fine display 
of fruits, as did also B. H. Brown, oi Greece ; but 
so far as we could find, no other nurserymen of 
Rochester, tecept Jacob Moore, (who exhibited the 
Diana Hamburg grape,) made any display whatever. 
These gentlemen helped to sustain the prestige of 
Monroe county, their contributions being very fine, 
but not more so than they are accustomed to make. 

FBOFB88IOKAL. 

The next beet display was of pears by Dr. Sylves- 
ter, of Lyons. Oiie thing which he exhibited is 
deserving of special notice— -a new seedling apple, 
which he names " the Sylvester." It is below me- 
dium sixe, with a yellow skin, beautifully tinged 
nearest the sun with a bright rosy cheek. In our 
Mtimation it is next best to the Lady apple, the 



most beautiful of all our table apples. The fiavor is 
first-rate, being peculiarly new and agreeable. 

Dr. Sylvester also exhibited a collection of forty 
varieties of apples which obtained a second premium. 
The following are the varieties: — Sweet Bough, 
Sops of Wine, Egg Top, Pound Sweet. Black De- 
troit, Keswick Codlin, Maiden's Blush, Twenty 
Ounce, Ribston Pippin, Fall Orange, Golden Sweet, 
Hawley, Haskell Sweet, Seneca Favorite, Spice, Bell- 
fiower. Northern Sweet, Baldwin, Tompkins County 
King, Roxbury Russett, R. L Greening, Black Gilli- 
fiower, Wagener, Talman Sweet, English Russett, 
Spitzenberg, Peck's Pleasant, Northern Spy, Van- 
devere, Swaar, Golden Russett, Canada Red, Hub- 
bardson Nonsuch, Newark Sweet, Lady Apple, 
Pomme Gris, Bailey*s Sweet, Clyde Beauty, Green 
Sweet, Jonathan. 

Also a collection of twenty, which received a sec- 
ond premium. It comprised the following : — Sweet 
Bough, Spice, Twenty Ounce, Pound Sweet, Maid- 
en's Blush, Ribston Pippin, Fall Orange, Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Tompkins County King, 
Northern Spy, Spitzenberg, English Russett, Van- 
devere, Peck's Pleasant, Talman Sweet, Hubbard- 
son Nonsuch, Golden Russett, Swaar, Black Gilli- 
flower, Roxbury Russett. . 

And a collection of fifteen varieties of pears which 
obtained a second premium. 

Also a new seedling apple of great merit, and a 
new seedling white grape, which he claims to be as 
hardy as the Hartford Prolific. The bunches and 
berries are about one-quarter larger than the Rebec- 
ca ; also the Oporto grape, from which the doctor 
makes his celebrated port wine. Having tasted the 
latter, we can appreciate its merits. 

His collection of pears consisted of the following 
varieties: — Bartlett, Des Nonnes, Belle Lucrative, 
.Seckel, White Doyenne, Duchess d' Angouleme, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beauty, Beurre 
Diel, Sheldon, Jones Seedling, Onondaga, Howell, 
Beurre Bachelier, Beurre d' Amanlis. 

AMATSUB. 

R. H. Brown, Greece, Monroe county, exhibited 
three collections of apples, consisting of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty varieties. The collection of twenty, 
which was awarded the first premium, was as fol- 
lows: — Sweet Pearmain, Bailey Sweet, Northern 
Spy, Peck's Pleasant, Roxbury Russett, Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Golden Russett, Taipa Haw- 
kins, Pound Sweet, Twenty Ounce, Maiden's Blush, 
Gravenstein, King of Tompkins County, York Pip- 
pin, Munson Sweet, St. Lawrence, Ribston Pippin, 
Hawley, Alexander. 

The collection of pears and grapes from Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry was superb. The best twenty 
varieties of pears which they exhibited, and for 
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which they obtained the first premium, consisted 
of the following choice varieties: — Beurre Bosc, 
Grey Doyenne, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre 
Clairgeau, Paradise d' Automne, Beurre Gris d' Hi- 
ver, Howell, Urbaniste, Winter Nelis, Sheldon, 
Duchess d' Angouleme, Bartlett, Josephine de Ma- 
lines, Beurre d' Anjou, Glout Morceau, Seckel, Law- 
rence, Dix, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Diel. 

The best fifteen rarieties for which they received 
the first premium, were: — Beurre d* Anjou, Dix, 
Beurre Bosc, Grey Doyenne, Winter Nelis, Flemish 
Beauty, Beurre Clairgeau. Beurre Diel, Lawrence, 
Josephine d' Malines, Seckel, Duchess d' Angou- 
leme, Howell, Sheldon, Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

The first premium which was awarded to them 
for grapes was for the greatest number and best col- 
lection ot native grapes. For the varieties see re- 
port of Monroe County Fair, page 389. 

Messrs. EUwanger & Barry exhibited some fine 
plates of Rea's Mammoth Quince. 

Godfrey Zimmerman, of Bufialo, made a fine dis- 
play of fruits. His collection of apples consisted of 
twelve varieties, namely: — Ohio Fall Greening, 
Twenty Ounce, Norton's Melon, Hawley, Graven- 
stein, Hubbardson, Porter, Fall Pippin, Summer 
Sweet, Paradise, Ribston Pippin, Northern Spy, 
Baldwin. 

Of pears, he exhibited the following: — ^Beurre 
Clairgeau, Maria Louise, Beurre Gris d' Hiver, Pratt, 
Paradise d' Automne, Beurre Superfin, Eingsessing, 
Alexander Druillard, Seckel, Lodge, Napoleon, 
Howell, Comtesse de Launay, Beurre d' Anjou, Shel- 
don, Gray Doyenne, Alexander, Flemish Beauty, 
'Gourd's Bergamot, Beurre Diel, Beurre Gris d' Hiver, 
Noveau. 

Of grapes, the following are the varieties which 

he exhibited : — Concord, Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, 

'Clinton, Creveling, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Union 

Village, To Salon, Rogers No. 15, Taylor, lona, and 

Alvey. 

Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, exhibited a good collec- 
tion of native grapes of standard varieties, namely : 
Rebecca, Anna, Dracut's Amber, Rogers No. 1, 4, 15, 
19, 30, Logan, Union Village, Allen's Hybrid, Dela- 
ware, Creveling, Concord, lona, Israella, To Kalon, 
Montgomery, Hartford Prolific, Perkins, Diana, Nor- 
ton's Virginia, Cassidy. 

N. Bogue & Bro. exhibited a grape called the 
Eureka Seedling. Color, black ; resembles the Isa- 
bella somewhat. 

AMATEUB LIST. 

H. G. Dickerson, 'Lyons, N. Y., exhibited a coUec- 
tion of fifteen varieties of pears, namely : — Winter 
Nelis, Beurre Diel, Belle Lucrative, Virgalieu, 
Duchesee d' Angouleme, Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre 
Bosc, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre d' Anjou, Seckel, 
I Sheldon, Onondaga, Gaasel's Bergamot, Louise 



Also a collection of ten varieties, namely:— 
Onondaga, Sheldon, Beurre Bosc, Beurre Diel, 
Beurre d' Aremberg, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Bart- 
lett, Virgalieu, Louise Bonne. 

To both of the above collections first premiums 
were awarded, and they certainly deserved them , 
in fact, such a display would have been a credit to 
any professional man. 

Benjamin Baker, of East Hambnrg, made a fine 
display of apples, being a collection of twenty varie- 
ties, namely :— Sweet Bough, Red Astrachan, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Gravenstein, Porter, Summer Rose. 
Hawley, Benoni, Yellow Bellflower, R. I. Greening. 
Northern Spy, Canada Reinette, Baldwin, Engli?h 
Red Streak, Roxbury Russett, Seek^no-further, K<k1 
Canada, Alexander, Twenty Ounce, and Spitzenberg 
He also exhibited two other collections of fifteen and 
ten varieties, for all of which he obtained second 
premiums. 

We noticed a fine collection of pears on this table. 
but as no owner could be found, or exhibitor's name 
attached, we are compelled to pass them by. 

Enoch Thomas, Bufialo, exhibited Delaware and 
Concord grapes which were very fine. 

The Pleasant Valley Fruit Grower's Association 
exhibited of grapes, the Isabella, Creveling, Diana, 
Rebecca, Delaware, To Ealon, Concord, Clinton, 
Catawba, Lydia, Allen's Hybrid, Israella, Schuylkill 
or Cape, lona. Neither the Diana or Catawba were 
fully ripe. 

In the amateur list, Robert Bell, West Brighton, 
Monroe county, N. Y., exhibited six varieties of 
pears, to which were awarded the first premium. 

M. P. Bush, Bufialo, first premium for foreign 
grapes — three plates of Muscat, of Alexandria, and 
three bunches of Black Hamburg, which were very 
fine. 

Richard Bnllymore, Bnffklo, second premium for 
foreign grapes — one dish of Black Hamburg, Golden 
Hamburg, Rose Chasselas, Royal Muscadine, West's 
St. Peters. 

J. Crane, Lockport, exhibited fourteen varieties 
of native grapes, as follows :— Concord, Israella, 
Creveling, Hartford Prolific, Rogers, 4. 15, 19, 39, 
lona, Isabella, Delaware, Rebecca, Lydia, Diana. 

Jacob Moore, East Brighton, Monroe county, ex- 
hibited the DianapHamburg grape. The bunch wai 
large, and had all the appearance of a Black Ham- 
burg, both in size and fiavor ; but the berries were 
not so highly colored as the Hamburg. 

J. M. McCuUoch, Cincinnati, exhibited Ives Seed- 
ling, said to be an excellent wine grape in the local- 
ity where it is grown. 

The Pleasant Valley Wine Company exhibited 
several brands ot native wines : Empire and Spark 
ling Exposition, Champagne, Sweet and Dry Cataw- 
ba, red and pale Isabella, Delaware, and Diana, and 
Catawba brandy. 
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Brad hj WkUw Cote, BfttavU, Ooiimm County, K. Y. 



Tlie UrbaDK Wine Compan/ eiliibited Urbana 
and Imperial, Champagae and Catawba brandj, 

Tbe fine displa; of greenhouse plants tri'm the 
plunt houses of Hon. William O. Fargo, and M. P. 
Biifli, Esq., of Buffalo, contributed greatly lo the 
attractions of Floral Hall. The fine Bpecimens 
fihibiied by Jamea Brown, gardener lo Hon. Wm. 
<•. Fargn, were manj of them quite rare. His col- 
kclion comprised the following varieties: — Gym. 
nostachlum. YerschaffDlti. a very fine specimen ; 
Cynnophylluni Magnificum, Yucc* Vairegata, Cro- 
lon Var Bnbrum, Diefenbachia Picta, Dracena, 
S|iiM:labiliB Marginata. Cyperna At temi folia, Latania 
Barbonica, Platyceriam Orande, Maranla Zebrina, 
Arnlia Leptophylla. Philoden'lroa Pertusum, Bona- 
partica Juneca. Dracena Fanea. Dicksonia, ADtartica. 
Anastnsia Sativa Variegata, Croton Variegatum, 
Aipidistis Lucida Yacca, Alocifolia, Hoyn. Car- 
n<>a<i Brgonia Philadelphia, Diascorea Discolor, 
Farfuglum Orande, Calladinni Baraquineii, Calla- 
diiim Whiten, Calladium Chantleceii, Calladium 
itir-olor, Pandanua Variegata, Alocasaia Hetallica. 

M, P. Bush's gardener made a good display of cut 
flfiwers, and also eiliihited the following B|>ccimen 
plniila : — Yucca Variegata, Hoya Carnosa, Bcfronia, 
llyrlrnngpa Variegata, Coleus Alrosangiiinea, Culfua 
Vorschaffulli. 



Mrs. MarySoule. of Hamburg, Erie county, e^liib. 
iled some aplendid boqiiota for bund and table, 
which clicitiid a good doni of prniscfortlie tunte liis 
pinyed in their arrangement. Also a collodion of 
Dahlias which received a ei-cond premium. A col- 
lection of Astera, first premium; a collection ol 
VerbennB, first premium ; a collection of Phloxes, 
first premium. 

Mrs. Lenke, of Buffalo, exhibited a collection of 
China and Bourbon Boses, which wero awarded a 
swund premium ; a, collection of PaDBies, second 
premium ; and one boi of Phlox Drummondi, aecimd 
premium. Also collections of Panstes, Putunias, 
Dahlias. Phloxes, Slocks, and Asters. These two 
lady exhibitors contributed greatly to tbedinplay of 
flowers. The other amateur contributors made 
but little display, there being but a few plants from 

Mr. Prott exhibited one Isabella grape vine with 
four bunches of grapes on it which were grown in a 
room ; also two very fine Coxcombs, and Frederick 
Weymer, tlirse very fine specimens of Cactus. 

To Phebertk Cidbr,— To one bafrol of cidi-r. 
put in one (lound of mustard seed, two pounds ot 
raisins, and one-fourth jHiund sticks (bark) of ciu 
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MONROE COUNTY FAIR. 



The Annual Exhibition of this Society was held 
September 26-28, and proved a saoceBS in some de- 
partments, while others were sadly deficient. The 
display of stock of all kinds was unusually small, 
and we did not see an animal that could show pure 
breeding. It is time the farmers of our county 
awoke to the importance of importing thoroughbred 
stock to cross with our natives. Of sheep, there 
were a few pens of good long wools, by S. H. Barrons, 
of Irondequoit, and John Lynch, of West Brighton. 

Implements, machinery, Ac., made a tolerable show, 
Warner's sulky revolving rake, was exhibited by C. 
C. Holton. The Chicago grain separator and cleaner 
by E. C. Patterson, which does the work in a very 
satisfactory manner. Two or three different potato 
planters were on exhibition, among which we 
noticed one by Mr. Kintz, of Henrietta. J. H. Graves, 
exhibited his patent farm gate, which is becoming 
very popular, and gaining rapidly \n favor with all 
who have used it. Graves* movable comb, moth 
detective hive, also attracted a crowd anxious to 
learn something new about hives. A new portable 
fence was exhibted by B. and V. Corkins, of Varys- 
burg. which is constructed of a number of slats 
placed crosswise, forming a set of diamond shaped 
pannels. It is easily made, costs little, and is very 
durable and strong. The American Basket Company 
of New Britain, Conn., had samples of their im- 
proved basket and crate for marketing all kinds of 
small fruits, which supplies a want lon^ needed. But 
it is to Flora and Pomona that we must look as 
supplying the principal attraction at this fair. 

The display of fruits and flowers on this occasion 
was fully up to anything that we have ever seen at 
our county fairs ; in fact the display of grapes has 
never been equaled at any ©f our county exhibi- 
tions. 

FLORAL HALL. 

Floral Hall, formerly Domestic Hall, was very 
tastefully arranged. A noticeable feature in this 
department was the covering of the sides with ever- 
greens. In connection with this subject, we cannot 
but think that the executive officers of this Society 
would do well in future years to appropriate a suf- 
ficient sum to defray the expenses of decorating 
Floral Hall in a befitting manner. The horticultural 
interests of this county are of such magnitude that 
the Society ought to encourage the exhibitors in the 
most liberal manner. Hitherto the Superintendent 
has had to depend upon contributions of exhibitors 
for fitting up and decorating the hall both on State 
and County occasions. Inasmuch as Floral Hall is 
one of the principal features at all our fairs, it can- 
not be asking too much of the Society to devote a 

nail portion of the large premiums which they are 



accustomed to give to horses for the purposes we 
have mentioned. If our fairs are to beoome simply 
horse fairs, let them be called such ; but if Flora 
and Pomona are to contribute of their treasures to 
the fair, the Society should reciprocrate. Let it not 
in the future be said that our nurserymen and flor 
ists have lost all interest in our fairs, because the 
encouragement given them by the Sodety is so 
exceedingly small. 

But we are happy to say that considering the 
time allowed for the preparations, the arrangements 
were good, and reflected the highest credit on the 
Superintendent in charge of the Hall. The lower 
floor of the Hall was devoted to flowers. Janes 
Vick made a fine display of cut flowers. The most 
noticeable plants and flowers in his collection were 
a very fine plant of the Ricinus or Castor Oil bean. 
one or two specimens of the Tagetes, Signata Pa- 
mila which were a dense mass of flowers — ^very fine ; 
also Celosia Spicata Rosea, the new striped com ; 
Japan lilies, very delicate in their markings and very 
showy ; Tritomas, Coxcombs, Pansies. There wew 
extra flne Petunias, Phloxes, Antirrhinums, Asters. 
Balsams, Zinnias — these were superb. Verbenas and 
Gladiolus — the latter made a fine show. 

Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry made a fine display of 
cut flowers. Among Hybrid Perpetual Rosea, we 
noticed some superb blooms of Gen. Jacquiiiiinot, 
brilliant crimson scarlet ; Gen. Washington, fise 
dark crimson, a superb rose ; Marshal ValUere, pink ; 
Tromphe de 1 Exposition, crimson ; Alexander Bach- 

meteff, bright rose. 

Teas. Of this most delightful class of roses we 
noticed : Sombreuil, creamy white, with a rosy 
tint ; Glory of Dijon, yellow shade, with salmon 
and rose, a superb sort ; La Pactole, lemon yellow ; 
Souvenir d' un Ami, rose and salmon ; Bourbon 
Roses — Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh color, with 
a fawn shade, large and fine. 

They exhibited also some fine blooms of Dahlias ; 
we say fine, but use the term in a qualified sen Be, 
because the season has been so dry that it proved 
very unfavorable for the perfecting of Dahlia 
blooms. Taking this into consideration, we con- 
sider they were fine, though not so large and fall as 
they would have been had the season proved less 

dry. 

Among specimen plants we noticed a fine plant 
of Latonia Barbonica, Calladiums, of several varie- 
ties, very beautiful. Anthericum Regale, Alocupgia 
Metallica, and Maranta Pulchella, the collection of 
flowers from this establishment was very fine. 

Mr. Wilder, of Greece, exhibited a good assort 
ment of apples. 

James Edmonds exhibited six varieties of grapes, 
of which the bunches were large, berries fine, and 
I uniform in size. 
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Jacob Moore, of Brighton, exhibited a fine speci- 
men of the Diana-Hamburg grape. The banch was 
large, and the berries of fair size. This grape ex- 
hibits some of the characteristics of the Black Ham- 
burg, one of its parents. It was raised from seed 
oi the Diana impregnated with the Black Ham- 
burg, hence its name. In flavor it nearly equals the 
Black Hamburg, but the berries are much lighter in 
color. See engraving in horticultural department. 

The upper part of the Hall was devoted to fruits. 
The principal and largest contributors to this de- 
partment were Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Frost & 
Co., and R. H. Brown, of Greece. The display of 
pears and grapes by Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry was 
remarkably fine. Seldom, if ever, can we remem- 
ber having seen a finer assortment of those fruits 
from any one establishment, than on this occasion. 
The following are the varieties of pears : — Urban- 
iste, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Sheldon, Duchesse d' 
Angouleme, Oswego Beurre, Beurre d' Anjou, Beurre 
Bosc, Beurre Miom, Paradise d' Automne, Nantais, 
Van Mons Leon le Glerc, White Doyenne, Beurre d* 
Eyres, Beurre Clairgeau, Baronne de Mello. Seckel, 
Bartlett, Van Assche, Howell, Gansel's Berganot, 
Barry, Lodge, Qratiole of Jersey, Calebasse Mons- 
treuse' Dix, Beurre Gris d' Hiver, Columbia, Ed- 
munds, Bezi des Veterans, Chaptal, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Glout Moroeau, Flemish Beauty, America, 
Doyenne Goubault, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Joseph- 
ine d' Malines, Beurre Superfin, Jalousie d' Fonteday. 

The show of grapes was superb, and their collec- 
tion included the fine hybrids of Mr. Rogers which 
were designated by the following numbers, namely : 
2, 4, 6, 9, 15, 80, 33, 86, 41, 42, 43, 44. Of white 
grapes they showed the Lydia, Elizabeth, ReJ^ecca. 
Taylor's BuUit, Anna, Cuyahoga, and King. Also 
Diana, Catawba, Perkins, Delaware, Venango, Dia- 
cutes Amber, Canby's August, To Ealon, Garrigues, 
Concord, Miller's Burgundy, Logan, Union Village, 
Payn's Early, Hyde's Eliza, Clinton, Adirondac, 
Bensel's Early, Creveling, Isabella, Hartford Proli- 
fic, Norton's Virginia, Marion, and Alvey, a wine 
grape. 

Frost & Co. exhibited a large and fine collection 
of grapes, consisting mostly of the following varie- 
ties: Diana, Delaware, Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Isabella, Rogers Hybrids Nos. 1, 5, 9, 18, 15, 19, 80, 
83, 39, 42, 48, 44, Clinton, Garrigues, Louisa, Tay- 
lor's BuUit, Herbemont, Blood's White, Anna, 
Blood's Black, Perkins, To Ealon, Rebecca. 

R. H. Brown, of Greece, exhibited 58 varieties of 
apples, among which the following varieties were 
very fine, namely : — Twenty Ounce, King of Tomp- 
kins County, Alexander, Hawley, Gravenstein, 
Sweet Pearmain, Maiden's Blush, Ribston Pippin, 
St. Lawrence, and York Pippin. 

Frost & Go. oontribated largely of cut flowers : 



among them we noticed their new Petunia, Edward 
Beck. This sustains its reputation, and we see no 
reason for altering the opinion we formed of it at 
the June exhibition. Their show of Dahlias was 
very good considering the dry weather which the 
plants have had to sustain during the past summer. 
One other Petunia also attracted our attention. A 
seedling of theirs, a single variety called. Mrs. Frost, 
which is quite promising. Among the specimen 
plants exhibited by this flrm was a fine plant of 
Calladium Esculentum also an Aphelandra Leopoldii, 
a Saccharinum Arundinaceum, a plant of Aralia Ja- 
ponica, and a splendid specimen of the Emperor of 
Fuschias. 

George Beck, of Charlotte, exhibited of grapes — 
Diana, Delaware, Catawba, Sweet Water, Rebecca, 
Concord, Clinton, Isabella. 

H. De Jongh, of Rochester, exhibited six fine 
bunches, of grapes, very uniform in size, called 
the Guelderland, but which in our opinion is iden- 
tical with Sweetwater. For out-door specimens 
these were very good. 

Geo. Frauenberger, engraver and printer of color- 
ed fruits and flower plates, exhibited some very fine 
specimens in this line. A colored plate of Dr. 
Nicaise strawberry, attracted considerable attention 
among fruit growers, as did also a very fine plate 
of the Wiegelia variegated, besides several others, 
which show unmistakably the rapid advancement 
which is now being made in this direction through 
the enterprise of our leading nurserymen. 

Vegetable Mall was well filled with fine specimens 
of vegetables, G. Bahringer, West Brighton, being 
the principal exhibitor. He exhibited 68 different 
varieties, while Mr. Cox, ot Wheatland, takes the 
lead for the greatest number of diffisrent kinds of 
potatoes which comprised the following thirty-two 
varieties : — ^Peachblow, White Peachblow, Red Cali- 
fomia. White California, Monitor, Shakers' Fancy, 
Calico, Pinkeye, Rusty Coat, Black Mercer, Purple 
Mercer, Seedling Mercer, Ohio Mercer, Michigan 
White Sprout, Dykeman, Early June, Garnet Chili, 
Buckeye, Manly, Irish Cup, Early Gooderich, Kid- 
ney, English Fluke, Mexican, Davis' Seedling, 
Fancy Red, Western Red, Blue Pinkeye, Dutch Pink- 
eye, Long Pinkeye, Round Pinkeye, Jackson White, 
English White. He states that of the different 
varieties named, the Mercer seedling is the best in 
quality, but the yield is light and liable to rot. For 
the main crop, Peachblow has been the most reliable 
for a few years past, but now does not yield like 
some of the new varieties. For a very early potato 
he has found the Michigan White Sprout to Car ex- 
ceed all others in yield. A week earlier than any- 
thing found, not excepting Early Gooderich. Thf 
Monitor, he thinks, will take the place of the Peacl 
blow, yieldinfi^ &r better, two weeks earlier, full a 
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good qaalitj, and less labor to dig, jdelding fifty 
bushels more to the acre the present season than 
the Peachblow. 

Of cheese, the only exhibitor was our esteemed 
correspondent, F. W. Collins, who showed some 
superb specimens of Cheddar cheese, second to none 
in the country. Great care and attention is given 
to the manufacture of this cheese, and we hope soon 
to give full particulars in regard to its make. 

The attendance on the third day was very large, 
and the receipts must have been very satisfiactory to 
the Managers of the Society. 

OUR EASTERN LETTER-No. 8. 



WBITTEK rOB TOX AMBKIOAN FAKMKB, BT G. >. BEAOKXTT, 

BKLTAST, IIAIKB. 



MssBRS. Eds.: — I suppose it is time that I posted 
you and your readers upon agricultural matters in 
this section. The severe farm labors are nearly fin- 
ished for the year, the latest harvests are being 
gathered in, and the annual farmer's festivals — fairs 
and cattle shows, attended. We can now look back 
upon the season's labors, and by the returns judge 
of its profitableness. We have reason to be satis- 
fied. Our crops have been very good, though not 
so heavy as some previous years, and the weather 
has been equal to the average. For all of which 
let us be thankful, thankfully accept the present, 
and hooe for the future. 

The summer and part of the autumn was what is 
termed a rainy year. More water fell during three 
months than the yearly average. Since the first of 
September there has been but little rain, and at this 
writing, (October 1,) the ground is quite dry, wells 
low, &c. 

The hay crop Was heavy — some would say enor- 
mous. At a^y rate, it was the best ever known in 
this State, and was generally got in in good order. 
The barns are filled to bursting. This heavy crop 
was caused principally by the wet season and the 
preceding favorable winter. A large amount of 
rowen or attermath, was secured in good condition, 
wliich makes a fine addition to the farmer's stock 
of forage. Considerable lowland grass was uncut 
on account of the flooding by water. Hay, loose, 
brings $10 to $12 per ton here. 

Potatoes will be only about two-thirds an average 
crop. The rust " struck" the tops early, and stop- 
ped the growth of the tubers. Owing to the dry 
weather they are troubled but little by the rot. 
Maine will not have so many potatoes for export as 
usual. The varieties almost wholly grown are 
Footes. Scbecs, and Jackson s, all white. They bring 
from 55c to 75c per busiiel in this market now. 

The grain crop was pretty fair. Oats turned out 

ell, barley fair, wheat fair. Corn is generally quite 



good, and those who raise quite an amount arr 
among the lucky ones. In this market oats are 75c. : 
barley, $1.25; com, $1.45 per bushel. Of whi-at. 
there is none in the market. Rye is also scarce. 

The yield of peas and beans is not so large as 
usual, especially of beans, which have fallen off 
considerably — trusting badly. Beans are now from 
$8.50 to $4.50 a bushel, with a prospect of bein<: 
still higher. 

Fruit, especially apples, is almost an entire fail- 
ure ; in fact there are no apples worth mentioDln:: 
raised in this section. They range from 75c to |l/>l) 
per bushel, according to quality, and next Janiiarj 
will see them treble that price. I hardly know U) 
what cause to ascribe the general failure of the &]>- 
pie crop. Some think it was caused by the lit-avy 
continued rains during the blossoming s^asoQ. 
Grapes are very backward in ripening. Plums 
scarce. The small fruits were all very plenty and 
productive, especially those growing wild. Many 
thousand bushels of blackberries were picked in thi» 
State, and consumed at home and abroad ; yrkei 
ranged from 8c to 15c for the pickers. Maine may 
challenge the world in producing a blackberry crop. 

Stock is plenty and not in quick demand, exct^pt 
for calves and yearlings. Spring calves sell from 
$25 to $45 a yoke, and scarce at that. Yearling 
steers girthing five feet, from $60 to $75. Yearling 
heifers $25 and $30. Beef is rather dull at p to 
$12 per hundred. The demand for working oxen 
and cows is not great ; prices nominsl. Sheep are 
plenty and quiet as to demand. They average about 
$3 a head alive. Mutton, 7c to 8c per pound ; pelt?. 
60c to 85c each. Dairy products low, but promise a 
rise. Good ball butter is plenty at 25c to 28c.: fir* 
kin, 20c to 25c. The fall feed is excellent as to 
quantity, but butter makers say poor in quality. 

The first frosts of the season were on the nights 
of September 14th, 22d, and 23d; which killed xese- 
tation only on low ground and secluded places. Tfat* 
weather during the harvest season has been very 
good. 

Most of the county agricultural exhibitions in 
this State came off during the first two weeks o\ 
October. They were generally very well attended 
and patronized, but I am sorry to say too many of 
them make the horse interest too prominent, and 
horse racing and its attendant immoralities is cor- 
ried on to a great extent. We hope for better things 
in the future, and that farmers will wake up and 
take their own business from out of the liands ot 
the jockies. 

But my letter has already reached its limit, and 
tendering my respects to the readers of The Amer- 
ican Farmer, I will close. 

A valuable market report— see this number. 
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Bamymrd Manure. 

At a meeting of a farmers' club of Pennsylyania, the 
report of whose proceedings appears in The Oermantown 
Tdegraph, the following opinion was sustained in re- 
gard to barnyard mannre : 

That the mannre in that portion of the yard which 
is open should be thrown under shelter before the cat- 
tle are let out to pasture, that they,. by tramping over 
it, will pack it so as to exclude the air, and thus pre- 
Tent flrefanging or burning ; that at different periods 
during the winter plaster and common salt should be^ 
sown oyer the yard, especially where there are corn- 
stalks, in quantities at the option of the farmer, and 
that too much cannot (within the bounds of reason) be 
applied. That not a drop of the liquid should be 
allowed to escape from the yard, which should, if pos- 
sible, slope towards the middle from all directions, and 
be there well supplied with absorbents to prevent 
eraporation and keep it clean. That, supposing no in- 
crease of the yalue of the manure should arise from 
sheltering it, the increased ease of loading will more 
than repay the cost of throwing under shelter. 

That, for general field culture, the horse manure 
should be mixed with the other, and not deposited In 
a yard or comer by itself, because this manure will 
heat and lose its ammonia more readily than other 
kinds of manure, and by mixing it with others this loss 
is ayoided. That plaster should be used in the horse 
stables in large quantities, both for the sake of cleanli- 
ness and economy. That quick lime should be kept as 
far as possible from the manure. 

Standard of Ezcellenee In Fine Poultry. 

. We give below the true points of the genuine 
Brahma Pootra fowl, adopted as the standard of excel- 
lence by the English Poultry Club : 

The Brahmas are now very popuUir, and recognized 
generally as combining more desirable qualities than 
any other single breed.* It is therefore important to be 
able to distinguish the genuine from that founded on 
perhaps one or two crosses. We haye often been called 
to yiew Brahmas, with large single upright combs, 
without feathers on the legs, which were also of a light 
color. It will be observed, these points are considered 
important, and when not right, amount to disqualifica- 
tions. The feathered legs also belong to the Cochins, 
and we believe are characteristic of East India breeds. 

BRiLHMAS— <}ENBBAL SHAPB — COCK. 

Beak — ^Very strong, taper, and well curved. 

Comd— Pea, small, low in front and firm on the head, 
without falling over on either side, distinctly divided, 
so as to have the appearance of three small combs 
joined together in the lower part and back, the largest 
in the middle, each part slightly and evenly serrated. 

Mead — Small and slender. 

Eye — Prominent and bright. 

Deqf-eai'— Large and pendent. 

WattleB — Small, well rounded on the lower edge. 

Neck — ^Long, neatly curved, slender near the head, 
^e juncture very distinct, hackle full and abundant, 
ring well over the shoulders. 



J^ww<— Very ftdl, broad, and round; carried well 
forward. 

JBaek— Shorty broad, fiat betwixt the shoulders; K&d- 
die feathers very abundant. 

TFIn^»— Small; the primaries doubled well under the 
secondaries, the points covered by the saddle feathers. 

TaUSmBll ; carried very upright, the higher feath- 
ers spreading out laterally. 

Tail Cbi«rte— 'Broad, very abundant^ soft, and curved 
over the tail. 

^^^.—Very large and strong ; abundantly covered 
with very soft, fluffy feathers, curving inward round 
the hock, so as to hide the joint from view. Vulture 
hocks are objectionable, but not a disqualification. 

^Zw|r— Very abundant and soil, covering the hind 
parts, and standing out about the thighs, giving the 
bird a very broad and deep appearance behind. 

X^«— Rather short, strong, and bony ; standing well 
apart, very abundantly feathered down the outside to 
the end of the toes. 

Toea — Strait and strong ; the outer and middle toe 
being abundantly feathered. 

CarHoffe—Yerj upright and strutting. 

OBNBRAL SHAPB— HBH. 

Beak — Strong, curved and taper. 

Comb — Pea, very small and low. placed in front of 
the head, and having the appearance of three vcrj 
small serrated combs pressed together, the largest in 
the middle. • 

Head — Small and slender. 

JE^e— Prominent and bright. 

2>eq/*-fa7^— Large and pendent. 

Wattlet-^mallf rounded on the lower edge. 

Ifeck — Rather short, neatly curved, alender near the 
head, the juncture very distinct, full, and broad in the 
lower part; the feathers reaching well on to the 
shoulders. 

Breatt—YeTy deep, roimd, broad, and prominent 

Baekr—'BToeLd and short ; the feathers of the neck 
reaching to betwixt the shoulders, and abundance of 
soft, broad feathers rising to the tail. 

Wing9 — Small; the bow covered by the breast 
feathers, the primaries doubled well under the second- 
aries, the points of the wings clipped well into the 
abundance of soft feathers and fluff 

7ai2— Small, very upright, almost buried in the eofl 
rump feathers. 

Tfiigfia-^BiroTig and well covered with very soft 
feathers, curving round the hock so as to hide the 
joint from view ; vulture hocks are objectionable, but 
not a disqualiflcation. 

Fluff— Y try abundant and soft, standing about the 
hind part and thighs, giving the bird a very broad and 
deep appearance behind. 

Z^»— Short, very strong, wide apart, abundantly 
feathered on the outside to the toes. 

Tom— Strait and strong, the outer and middle toe 
being well feathered. 

Carriage— "Loir in comparison to the eock. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Birds not matching in the pen ; combs not uniform 
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in the pen, or fikllliig orer to one side ; crooked backs ; 
\tgs not feathered to the toes, Or of any other color 
except yellow or dusky yellow. 

SanHoisrer Seed* 

Those who have sunflower seed going to waste, says 
Tht Mural New Yorker^ will find it to their advantage 
to feed it to their fowls. Where poultry raising is made 
a speciality it will pay well to raise sunflower seed for 
feeding the fowls. They will eat it In preference to 
com. 

Cltaiic^ of Cotton Seeds* 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Department, 
writing from Henderson county, Texas, says: ^*I 
know from experience that a change of cotton seed, 
much more than climate, afl^cta the quality and quan- 
tity of the crop produced. Let any one who cultivates 
sandy land, where the' cotton stalks grow tall, (and It 
grows as the timber grows,) exchange cotton seed 
every two or three years with his neighbor who culti- 
vates stiflE^ limy land, where the cotton spreads and the 
joints are short, and both parties will be convinced of 
the advantage. A stranger, the first year, could point 
ont the row where the exchanged seeds begin. The 
same is equally true of com, wheat, rye, and barley.** 

JIiittoB Sheep upon Bidry Famia* 

Some of our dairy farmers, says X. A. WiUard, in the 
Utica Herald^ are discussing the question of keeping 
sheep in connection with the dairy. The first question 
usually asked is — ** What is the most profitable sheep 
for me to keep ?** The answer to this question must 
be determined in a great measure by the soil, climate, 
and market where the fkrmer is located. The sheep 
husbandry that may be most profitable In Texas may 
not be equally so- In New York. In a thickly populated 
country where land is expensive, and at the present 
prices of wool, we must look beyond mere wool pro- 
duction to make sheep husbandry pay. There may be 
local causes affecting single farms that have their in- 
fluence in determining what kind of sheep to employ. 
Rough, hilly farms, with but little arable land In pro- 
portion to the pasture will be better adapted to a smidl, 
hardy race of sheep, while farms that have better pas- 
tures and higher culture can maintain a larger meat- 
producing breed. In the central counties of Nciilr 
York there is< and alwa3*s will be, a good market for 
mutton, and there is nothing in the way of our pro- 
ducing good wool and good mutton, since our soil and 
climate seem well adapted to the usual breeds of sheep. 
Of the dificrent breeds of English sheep, the Lincolns, 
tlie Cotswolds, the Leicester, and the Downs, each has 
its advocates, and each combines those qualities which 
render them profitable, both for meat and wool. But 
if tlie farmer proposes to grow meat and wool for the 
market, it is not imperative in making his selection, 
tliat he should strictly adhere to pure bred animals, in 
order to have a good flock. In making up a flock, if 
good sized sheep be selected, having good constitu- 
tions and heavy fleeces, and then breeding from them, 
using a pure bred male of either the breeds named, 
that he wishes his flock assimilated to, there is little 
danger of fkiling in good results. This course we found 



pursued olUm in England, the inferior sheep of the 
flock being sold for mutton, and by adhering to the 
system for a few years, a flock of great excellence, 
both aa to wool and meat, is obtained. There can be 
but little doubt that a large number of mutton sheep 
is needed in the dairy districts of New York, and with 
such a good market for mutton as is presented in the 
central counties of the State, it is pretty certain that 
small flocks of English sheep upon dairy fjeirms may be 
made remunerative. The experiment is well worth 
trying, and we are glad to see some of our best farmers 
agitating the question at this time. 

A Good Yield. 

lir. F. Hurdon informs the Kindardine (Canada) 
Btvievo^ that on 18 acres he reaped this year, 788 bush- 
els of good fall wheat One fleld containing 9 acres, 
which was earliest sown, averaged 47 bushels to the 
acre; and the other nine acres averaged 40. 

Remedy for I«lee on Oabliaare. 

A correspondent In The Rural American says there is 
a remedy for destroying lice on cabbage, as follows : — 
When the cabbages are about the size of a dining plate, 
take a half teaspoonful of flne salt and scatter It over 
each. Repeat about once In ten days, gradually in- 
creasing the dose to a tablespoonful if necessary. 

Potatoes. 

European countries grow quite as many potatoes as 
America. France has this year 2,040,964 acres planted 
with them, and Austria 1,308,148 acres. Ireland, the 
great potato country, reports 1,050,419 acres. In Bava^ 
rla there are 649,785 acres ; In Great Britain, 498,848 
acres ; in Belgium, 869,850 acres ; in Sweden, 334,000 
acres; In Holland, 265,987 acres; In Wurtemburg, 
167,948 acres ; and In Denmark proper, 69,176 acres. 
Keeplnc up Cowra, 

Colman*s Rural World gives sundry reasons why 
stock, especially that of the dairy character should be 
well fed and cared for during the autumnal months. It 
is suflident to say that good care and liberal feeding 
at this season flt cows to encounter the rigors of win> 
ter successfully, but more especially do they conduce 
to a liberal and rich flow of milk, thus improving the 
character and increasing the quantity of the butter 
product A free use of pumpkins and roots, with 
their tops, and an occasional mash treat, will amply 
repay the cost of the articles, and richly remunerate 
the farmer for his trouble in supplying them. Autumn 
being emphatically the butter season, milch cows then, 
If ever, deserve extra care and consideration. 

Yonnc €olta. 

A contributor to The Farmer* t Advertiser says that by 
feeding young colts a considerable amount of grain, in 
conjunction with hay and other light articles of food, 
they thrive better, and their limbs become better knit 
than If fed only on light food. If a proper supply of 
food be withheld while an animal is young. It will be 
injured in its constitution, and consequently in Its 
value, to a far greater extent than any saving that can 
be effected in its feed. / 

Something interesting on page 900. ^ 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 



(CoBdnaed from page 81fi.) 



It wbb objected that the discnsslon was wandering 
from its province relating to small fruits, and a mem- 
ber called upon Dr. Knox, of Pittsburg, as " prophet 
and preacher,*' to relate his experience in the culture 
and marketing of the strawberry. 

Dr. Knox had some experience in transporting straw- 
berries. Some kinds would better sustain carriage, and 
these he selected for shipment, picking them only 
when ripe, and taking only perfect ones, and with the 
hulls on. He sent in pint boxes and quart boxes, and 
had entire success. The Jucunda he found would bear 
best to be carried. Had sent them four hundred miles 
to New York, and on one occasion had them kept there 
after their arrival for experiment, to see how long they 
would keep fresh. They were kept several days, and 
then were sold for more than the Wilson's Albany 
would bring. Other good carrying fruits were the 
Triomphe de Gaud, and the Fillmore. 

Mr. Hooker, New York, dwelt with emphasis upon 
the fact, now shown, that for remuneration good varie- 
ties must be selected, and must be well cultivated. 

The subject of 

RASPBERRIES 

was called up. After some delay in starting the dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. Dunlap, HI., moved a resolution " that lor all 
practical purposes all the • ever bearing raspberries,' 
so called, are of little value." 

Mr. Phoenix judged the resolution to be wrong in 
spirit and in fact He would have fruits produced all 
the year round if possible, and if they could not all the 
time be produced by the bushel, the production in the 
fall ought still to be encouraged. 

Mr. Dubois said that in one fall he had picked ten 
bushels of raspberries. 

Mr. Hooker thought that at least there was no need 
to condemn the culture of the ever-bearing kind. 

Mr. Parry had considerably cultivated the Catawlssa, 
but It failed him, and he at length abandoned it 

Mr. Dunlap said that while not wholly condemning 
the culture, his resolution simply characterized them 
as " of little value," and every speaker had substan- 
tially corroborated this. He had traveled much over 
the country, and been regaled with the best fruits 
everywhere, but at no place had a plate of ever-bearing 
raspberries been set before him. Yet, aa he had 
no animosity against the berry, and as many people 
had the plants to sell, he would withdraw the resolu- 

Uon< 
An Iowa member thought that Mr. Dunlap could not 

have traveled much in Iowa, or he ivould have feasted 

on the berries In question. 
Mr. Dunlap had been In Iowa, and would visit the 
*i^leman and do Justice to any such feast, if provided. 



Mr. Campbell eulogized the Clark raspberry as tbe 
best of the Antwerp family of raspberries, and especi- 
ally as having to his knowledge, sustained very seyere 
degrees of cold without injury. 

Mr. Parry also indorsed the Clark as hardy, of good 
growth and size, and highly delicious. 

A member asked if the Clark resembled the Belle de 
Fontaine. The President said It did not. Dr. Kqox 
was emphatic to the same effect. 

To an inquiry, Mr. Campbell said that the Clark had 
not only survived severest cold, but the Vines after- 
wards bore fruit, and much fruit. 

Mr. Trowbridge, Connecticut, said that the folia:^e, 
as well as the vines of the Clark, sustained severe frost, 
and the fruit was delicious. 

Mr. Bronson, New York, had seen the Clark in Mr. 
Clark's own ground, and had also himself cultlyated it, 
and all that had been said for It he could Indorse. Ue 
thought It would supersede all other varieties of the 
Antwerp class. 

Mr. Phoenix said he had found the Philadelphia rasp- 
berry hardy, and an enormous bearer, but deficient in 
flavor. 

Mr. Sylvester, New York, remarked that the hardi- 
ness of the Philadelphia was unquestionable. He had 
had It live when the cherry, the plum, the peach, and 
other fruits, had been killed by the frost. 

Mr. Bateman, of New York, said he once closed a 
report by saying that we still wanted a hardy raspberry 
of first quality, and it was recommended to him to try 
the Clark. He did so, and then said, and now said, 
that the hardy raspberry of first class was stUl wanting 
unless the Clark were It. 

Mr. Williams, of New Jersey, after four years erpe- 
rlence with the Philadelphia, found it very productive, 
of fair size, and In quality third-rate. 

Mr. Barry remarked that In defense against frx)6t, the 
vines must be laid down In the winter. 

Mr. Campbell had covered the tender varieties, bat 
this made them start too early In spring. 

The President held that all the varieties, especially 
In New England and New York, must be laid down ia 
winter, and the crop was then sure. 

Mr. Downey said the raspberry had to hla knowledge 
yielded a net profit of over $500, sometimes $1,000 to 
the acre. 

Mr. Stevens, Mo., asked If the Clark had succeeded 
In the West as well as In the East. 

A member said that If Sandusky, O., was In the West, 
the Clark had succeeded there also. 

Mr. Hoag, N. Y., spoke of an Antwerp hybrid of ex- 
treme hardiness and productiveness. 

Mr. Trimble, N. J., praised the Doollttle raspberry 
as early, hardy, productive, and of fine flavor. 

Mr. Bronson, N. Y., said that Mr. Doollttle is bring- 
ing out another variety, equally good, but ripening a 
week later, and named by him the Seneca. 

Mr. Parry, of New Jersey, said that the Doolittle 
was highly prized in that State aa earlier than the 
Miami. He had twenty acres of the Doollttle, having 
discarded other kinds alter trial. His crop was usually 
a hundred bushels per acre. 
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BL1.0KBSBBIK8. 

The Kittatiniiy, introduced and disseminated by E. 
W Uiams of Montclair, N. J., was prononnced by Mr. 
Weir to be hardy and productive in his part of Illinois. 

Dr. Edwards, of Missouri, found it earlier by a week 
than the Lawton, about as productire and of more 
▼alue. 

Mr. Kaufflman, Iowa, wished Eastern men to say how 
the Kittatlnny among them compares with the Lawton. 

Mr. Parry, of New Jersey, had grown them side by 
Bide for five years, and found' the former hardier and 
generally better. The Lawton would sometimes be 
hir<<:er — not finer. The Kittatlnny will discolor with 
trausportation— yet less than the Lawton. 

A member had found the Kittatlnny much the hardier, 
surviving the cherry, peach, and plum in frost. The 
Lawton Is peculiarly acid, but when It Is canned, and 
in winter, he Is sick who cannot eat it. It cans best 
after the peach. But the Kittatlnny is best for the 
tabic, and is earlier than the Wilson. 

Mr. Steveos, Mo., remarked that the Lawton is valu- 
able for persistent ripening, fumishlDg ripe fruit not 
all at once, but continuously. He asked If this could 
be said for the Kittatlnny. 

Tliere were several and contradictory answers, some 
members having one kind of experience in the matter, 
atid others another kind. 

Mr. Trowbridge Instanced a remarkable case oi suc- 
cessful cultivation In his State, (Connecticut), where 
tlie ground was kept particularly moist, and the plants 
bore largely, and fruit of large size. They were cut In 
September. The ground was well mulched. The 
plants became strong and self-supporting. 

After further discussion, 

OOOSBBBBBIE8 

were called up. 

Mr. Trimble found all the yarieties to become mil- 
dewed except the American. 

Mr. Hooker found the Downing seedling very supe- 
rior, an inch in diameter, ripening finely, abundant im 
foliage and in crop. 

Mr. Manniog so found them. They were oval, of a 
light bloom, and large. 

A member found them satisfactory when in firoit, but 
his had been five years in fruiting. 

Mr. Hooker said this could not be of the kind he 
had. There were two kinds. No. 1 is larger and bet- 
ter than No. 2, has a pale amber fruit, Is erect, with 
the ends of the branches drooping, and Its productive- 
ness increasing with age. It does not bear well when 
young. 

Mr. Williams, N. J., described the two varieties. 

The discussion passed im 

cuKRAjrrs. 

Mr. Batcman, N. T., had learned to appreciate this 
fruit, as once he did not, and had found that It was 
rarely well grown. When well cultivated It had merits 
too little known, being useflil as a promoter of health 
in summer, and wonderfully palatable *n the right sea- 
son. Nor should the cost of sugar necessary to sweeten 
It be an objection, for sugar is itself nutritions and is 
healthier, especially for children, than meat It it Ume 



the people were educated to appreciate the currant, to 
caltlvate and ripen it, and understand its great worth. 

Mr. PhoBuix, HL, asked for the most productive 
kinds. 

Mr. Bateman~The White Orape and the Versaillaise. 

The President thought the latter far superior to other 
varieties. 

Mr. Trimble sidd there was a popular prejudice 
against the use of the fruit and against Its culture, and 
the mistake was that the currants were picked too 
soon. 

Mr. Williams thought the fruit had been strangely 
overlooked and underrated. Its acidity came at exactly 
the right season for health. Some had no conception 
of what cultivation would do for the currant 

The President said that a neighbor of his had an 
annua] crop which brought him from $800 to $1,800 per 
acre, all grown under apple trees. 

Mr. Hooker— The currant worm can be killed by 
sprinkling the plant with white powdered hellebore. 
He said that of late no fruit had been so scarce In New 
York, and thus so highly prized on account of Its loss 
by the worm. The fruit had been sold at $5 a busheL 
He thought the difference between the Versaillaise and 
other kinds puzzling and not material. 

The President thought the diversity decided, and 
described the kinds. 

DISCUSSION CM ORAPB OULTTTBB 

was in order, and Mr. Hnsmann was called upon for his 
experience with the lona. It was decidedly adverse. 

Mr. Miner had thriving vines in the fourth year, but 
this year frost had killed the fruit 

Various gentlemen bore unfavorable testimony, bat 
Mr. Bateham testified that the lona had succeeded on 
the lake shores from Sandusky to about Dunkirk — two 
hundred miles. In at least nine oat of ten cases, he 
had found the vines in fine growth, and the promiae 
entirely satisfactory. He had a few vines beginning to 
bear. One thousand were in a sandy, yellow soil, and 
grew well. Another thousand in a nursery of richer 
soil, mildewed badly— another proof that localities 
change astonishingly. He knew of no failure alter one 
or two years* growth. Others had planted more than 
he and were delighted. In still other localities the 
vines were doing splendidly, and seemed perfect in leaf 
and vine. The same held true in Pittsbnrg and In 
Delaware. There should be caution against condemn- 
ing any variety. 

Mr. Jordan, St Lonis, urged the necessity of good 
clean culture, plentiftd mulching, and abundant moist- 
ure. He opposed condemning varieties, but on his 
land, when he wanted grapes, should plant the Con- 
cord. As to his second choice, he hesitated between 
Norton^s Virginia and Clinton. He would not plant 
grapes on any soil not rich enough to bear a good crop 
of corn. The nature of the vine was to produce seed, 
and to cultivate it we must assist its nature in this. 
The vine must mature to that point Then it runs to 
wood, and If its growth is now checked, it goes to 
ripening its leaves and fruit Constant care and close 
pruning were necessary. 

Mr. Hnsmann held to the mle. ** By their fruits yc 
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ihill know them," and asked Dr. Griffith how maay 
acres he had planted hi Zona, and how mach fiiiit he 
bad got. 

Dr. Griffith, Pennsylyania, had 90,000 lonas in his 
vineyard, and a committee of grape growers had called 
it the best yineyard they had seen. It was in its second 
year ; he had 150,000 vines ; didn't thlnlc Mr. Husmann 
could ever maice lonas succeed in Hermann. This year 
the bearing lona vipes in Pennsylvania are remarliably 
•nccessfiil. But peculiar conditions are required, and 
the lona cannot keep company with the Concord over 
a vast area of territory. 

2ir. Hoag had fruited the lona with abundant success. 

THB lYBS BEBBLINO. 

Mr. Mears, O., had known it for nine years and cul- 
tivated it for three — ^two years at his home. Had seen 
no mildew or rot about it, but had seen it produce 
heavy crops from the third year onward, at every stage 
of growth. The bunches were large, compact and 
sound. He was no wine maker, and did not judge it 
as to wine. As to flavor, any one would love it who 
loved the Concord. 

Mr. Meehan left home (Philadelphia,) prejudiced 
against the Ives seedling, but at Cincinnati found it to 
be as good as the Concord, and it was regarded as ex- 
cellent as Norton's Virginia for wine. 

Mr. Husmann had found the Ives slow in bearing, 
and preferred the Concord for flavor and Norton's Yir- 
|;inia for wine. 

At this point of the discussion some plates of Ives' 
Iptipes were brought in, handed about, freely partaken 
of, and generally eigoyed. They were fh>m the vine- 
yard of J. M. McCullougfa, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Warder discoursed positively and eloquently of 
the Ives, but chiefly of its abundance of wine. 

Mr. Knox found it ripen earlier than the Concord, 
and found it f^ee ttom disease. 

Mr. Meehan had seen a little rot in the Ives, and also 
an instance in it of a disease resembling the fire blight 
ef the pear. It was at Colonel Warren's vineyard. 

Dr. Warder said that in this instance the blight was 
by an insect which attacked all grapes, and which hap- 
pened to be riflB in that locality. 

Mr. Hmmann said it would be very interesting to 
hear the experience of the President in regard to 
American and European wines. 

The President said that on his arrival at Paris from 
Washington, he was elected one of the Commissioners. 
He found that the American wines had been passed by 
by the committee. A single bottle of Catawba was taken 
as a sample of American wines. He endeavored to 
obtain a revision, but failed. He then moved for the 
appointment of a committee of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion to report upon the growth of the vine, horticul- 
ture, and pomology. The committee was appointed, 
consisting of Americans, of which he was a member. 
The committee found that samples of American wines 
had been seriously injured by being placed in a hot 
house. 

In examining some of the wines fi-om Hesse Darm- 
stadt, the committee found them inferior to ours. The 
owners on tasting our wines, said, if you can make 
'^uch wine as this, you have no need of ouni. 



He said the best American wines would compare 
favorably with those of the Rhhie. We were takei to 
the famous Johannisburg, and were shown their )est 
wine, and had never before tasted such excellent wiies. 
These favorite wines are sold at one pound ten shilliici 
per bottle to the Emperor of BusSia, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and other nobles who could afford to piy 
for them. These wines would cost in this countr; 
about $15 per bottle. We cannot raise such wlDes, but 
have some almost as good. 

They examined the American wines, and the Euro- 
peans expressed their approbation of the Virginia Seed- 
ling and the Ives. A gentleman said these are the odIt 
wines that could have withstood the heat to which they 
were exposed. Go in, then, in raising 3'our red winefr- 
they cannot be surpassed. 

At Johannisburg we examined the soil, and found it 
apparently unfavorable for grape raising. The whole 
surface is like a cake of burnt clay, and had to be bro- 
ken up by a large two-pronged hoe. Only 60,000 bot- 
tles were raised on this spot (A specimen of the soil 
was shown.) 

Mr. Barry, who accompanied the President to Europe» 
was called to state his experience, but declined adding 
anything to what had been said. He said the Johan- 
nisburg grape was a Reissling. The fine grapes are all 
raised on elevated ground, the level ground always 
producing inferior wine. The vineyards are renewed 
once in ten, flfteen, or twenty years. We saw fields 
from which the vines had been removed and broken np 
preparatory to renewing the vines. 

Mr. Husmann offered a resolution of thanks to the 
President, and those who accompanied him to Europe 
for the eminent service done to American horticalture. 
Adopted. 

The President said that in his travels on the Rhine 
he found that the steep hills were the favorite spots for 
the culture of the grape ; on the south side, where the 
soil is dry and the heat of the sun intense. The grape 
crop frequently failed. Our climate seems to be just 
as favorable as theirs. We have bad seasons as well as 
they. 

Mr. Barry said on one side of the Rhine the Reiss- 
ling grape is cultivated with great success, while on 
the other side it could not be raised well. It is a late 
grape, and requires to be well ripened. 

Dr. Walter was called to the chair, and Dr. Trimble 
took the stand. He said : There are a great many in- 
sects, the enemy of the fruit being comprised in v'\^\t 
or ten. He wished to know which one of these insects 
it was desired that he should speak of. The meeting 
moved the codling moth. 

Dr. T. said he traveled over this country many years 
ago, and then there was no firuit here ; now there are 
8,400 varieties on exhibition up stairs. All this fruit 
is troubled with insects. Iowa appears to be a vcrr 
wormy State. He was Introduced to the President of 
the Iowa Ag^cultural Society this morning, and found 
him literally covered with the codling moth. He said 
he had put some pears in his pocket, and that acconiit- 
ed for it. The codling moth and the corcnlio are rcrr 
troublesome to fruit. They appear in it when the frcit 
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is quite yoanfr. Yoa will find them under the trees, 
and the best^ay to get rid of them is to let the hogs 
and cattle into the orchard and they will destroy them. 
We have no apples in New Jersey this year, but will 
probably have some next year, if the apple moth does 
not destroy them. If there is no other way of getting 
rid of these insects, it is better to gather the yonng 
frait and destroy them. He could not recomihend the 
tarring process. I do not think the ordinary farmer 
can spare time to kill the curcnlio in that way. A man 
who wants to raise choice fruits must devote his whole 
attention to it. 

A great many of the fruits destroyed by this apple 
moth or caterpillar fkll to the ground without the moth 
ui)on it. All the stone fruits have but one enemy, the 
curculio, while the apples and i>eani have two — the 
curcalio and moth. A great many caterpillars secrete 
themselves under the bark of trees — it is a favorite 
place for them ; the first brood will come out in the 
spring, and the second brood will remain until the next 
sprinsr. He had adopted the plan of putting hay rope 
bands around the trees, and had caught a great many. 
The young ones crawl up the tree by instinct, and form 
their cocoons ; when intercepted by the hay bands they 
stop and form their cocoons between the hay and the 
bark. He could not say whether they came out of the 
tree, or were hatched somewhere else. Last &1\ he 
cauc^ht 1,000 caterpillars under the hay rope, and 
there were as many on the fruit This moth comes at 
intervals all the summer. Anyone of experience can 
tell the apple or pear that contains the caterpillar ; cut 
it open, and you will see it engaged in drilling. The 
first moment you see them on your fruit, put the hay 
bands on and you can catch them. As for the last 
brood, take off the hay bands, and the birds will destroy 
them. Many of them are destroyed by other Insects. 
(Dr. T. exhibited a hay rope that had been in use in 
his orchard, and explained the mode of putting it on, 
wrapping it three times around the tree. He also ex- 
hibited a piece of bark Arom a pear tree, perforated 
with holes made by the downy woodpecker in search 
of the caterpillar. Audubon calls this bird the sap- 
sucker; but it is not, that is an unfortunate name, 
for it is one of our most valuable birds.) 

Some suppose there are two broods ot the curculio 
in the seam, but this is not so. Where they live in the 
winter Is not positively known, but most probably 
they lie about the roots of grass a little below the 
ground. He had no doubt that there are species of 
curculio in the West tliat do not exist in'the East 

He spoke of th^ superior size and color ot the West- 
cm peaches and apples, and exhibited a string of New 
.Jersey apples about the size of marbles. 

Mr. Earl, Illinois, said it was a demonstrated fact 
that the curculio can be killed. The expense of 
destroying them on eleven hundred peach trees at a 
certain place was just two dollars per day. 

Dr. Trimble said he was delighted to hear it If he 
was going into the fruit business he would cultivate 
plums and apricots alone. He wanted a resolution 
passed to-morrow that all the ** curculio killers" were 
a humbug. It could only be done by the labor of 
human hands. A statement had been made that by 



boring a hole in the tree, and putting in sulphur, the 
Insect would be killed. He had been fool enough to 
try this remedy himself. All these remedies are not 
worth a straw. The curculio is often kUled during & 
dry season, while undergoing transformation. His 
impression was that next year this part of the country 
will be much troubled by the curculio, the present 
summer having been very dry. 

A member Inquired of Dr. T. whether calomel would 
dissolve In the sap of trees, and kill the insects. 

The Doctor replied that if it did it would kill the 
tree. 

The member said parties had been going through the 
country selling a mixture for this purpose. 

A delegate from Southern Illinois inquired whether 
they did not also sell "sap heads." [Laughter.] 

Another delegate asked Dr. T. what remedy there 
was for the borer. 

Dr. T.— Why, kill it, kill it [Great merriment] 

A resolution wss offered requesting the President 
and Mr. Barry to publish their observations in Europe 
for the use of this Society. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Saunders, of the District of Col- 
umbia, the thanks of the Society were tendered to Dr. 
Trimble for his interesting and valuable remarks on 
insects this evening. Adopted. 

The subject ol the culture of the grape was then 
taken up^ it being understood that the speakers would 
speak of the soil, climate, Ac. 

Mr. Taylor, Kentucky, said his experience with the 
Isabella and lona was that they could not be raised in 
the nursery. 

Mr. Taft, St Louis, had had a different experience 
with the Isabella. The soil used by him was white 
oak soil. 

Dr. Doolittle had fruited this grape, and found that 
it was not a remarkably fine grape— soil, heavy clay. 

Mr. Taft, in reply to a question, said the Isabella bad 
no advantage over the Logan. 

The Norton Virginia was taken up, Mr. Taft said it 
was a good grower upon our Western white oak soil, 
of a mixture of clay and sand ; it is very productive ; 
not a good table g^ape. 

Mr. Sanders said the Virginia grape was too tender 
for Northern latitudes ; It would not ripen in Connec- 
ticut 

Mr. Griffith, Pa., stated that he had a few vines of 
this grape in bis place, and found it very healthji 
always ripening well. 

Mr. Husmann said he made six hundred gallons of 
wine from this grape — ^had made as much as twelve 
hundred ; it bears at three years old, and the older it 
gets the better it becomes. The Arkansas, the Cynth- 
iana, and the Virginia, are the only three varieties that 
be had ever seen that never rots. He had seen a whole 
vineyard killed, but it was from bad management He 
said that some kinds of grapes can be raised on any 
soil we have, but It is useless to force certain kindt 
upon unfavorable soils. We should study our soils, 
as they do in Earope, and the man who is not willing 
to take that trouble, had better quit grape raising. He 
was in favor of every locality cultivating the varieties 
suited to it 
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Mr. Foster, Iowa, said a rich com soil was not good 
for most yarieties of grapes ; but a wheat soil was fav- 
orable. The Concord wonld grow anywhere, but the 
Catawba and Diana were injured by rich soils. 

After some fiirther discussion the Society adjourned. 



CRAPE CULTURE. 



Grapes. — Eds, Farmer: — Desiring information on 
grape culture, and knowing of no better or more reli- 
able way of gaining the information sou^^ht than to 
appeal to your excellent paper for it, I subjoin the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. What is the best field g^pe for general cultiva- 
tion? And 

2. How much wine will a vineyard yield per acre ? 
8. How many vines will it require to set one acre ? 
4. Which are the three best Icinds for table use ? 
Our soil is clay, and said to be good tor grapes. — W. 

JO. jD., Spefuser, 0. 

1. The Concord is now considered to be the best 
grape for general cultivation ; but yours is a question 
that must be governed entirely by climate and circum- 
stances. 

2. The quantity of wine which may be produced from 
an acre of grapes will depend entirely upon the amount 
of fruit grown on a given space, and its quality. The 
usual yield around Cincinnati is from 300 to 400 gallons 
per acre. 

The distance the vines may be planted apart will 
depend entirely upon whether they are to be grown on 
trellises or stakes ; if the former, they may be planted 
ten by twelve feet apart, or even more ; if the latter, 
four by five feet or greater. The number of vines re- 
quired will be regulated by the distance they are placed 
apart 

A QUERY. 

Eds. Aherigut Farmer : — I should be glad to obtain 
through the columns of your excellent paper some in- 
formation in regard to the following : My pear trees 
(mostly dwarl^ are afflicted with a difficulty which I 
cannot find in the books treating of diseases of the 
pear. I will state the facts as briefly as possible with- 
out comment. In the latter part of July tlie leaves 
and limbs begin to turn black, being covered by a 
black mole or sootty looking substance ; the growth is 
checked, the leaves many of them drop off, the growth 
of the fruit Is checked, and this black substance get- 
ting on the spurs seems to hinder the development of 
the fruit buds for the coming season. The black stuff 
Is deposited mostly on the small limbs and under side 
of the leaves along the leaf stem. On examination I 
find in the last named places a small fly or gnat winga 
forming a ridge on the back ; there I also find attached 
to the under aide of the leaves, along the leaf stem 
mostly, bat sometimes all over the under side of the 
leaf, and when this black mold is thickest a sort of 
gum or honey-like substance in which are deposited 
little lice whether the offopiing of the aforesaid fly or 
not I cannot tell. On being scratched loose from the 
leaf they begin to travel real lively, and in their appear- 
"Uiee and motions very much resemble a young bed 
»ng. It is. not the woolly aphia or tree louae, and I 



have examined works on this subject of i>ear cultare, 
Ac, and can find no description of this thing, aoi of 
course no remedy.— T. JP., UUter County^ N. T. 

We think it may be mildew, but shall be pleased to 
hear from any of our readers that have trees atfected in 
a similar way. — Eds. 

A NEW DWARF TOMATO. 

On a recent visit to the nursery grounds of John 
Charlton, of this city, our attention was directcU to a 
new dwarf tomato, which we understood to be an Enz- 
lish variety, and named the Orangefleld Dwarf Proline, 
sent out by Mr. Williams, of the Paradise Nur>( ry, 
London, and recommended by some of the most prac- 
tical gardeners in England, as being the best vark-tj 
for forcing and also for general garden culture, 
and if we are to judge from the specimens as we s.iw 
them growing in his grounds, it certainly is a prolfic 
variety. As a matter of curiosity we measured tho ^izc 
of some of the vines. These varied from three to four 
feet in diameter, the average hight being only six 
inches, and the quantity of fruit on each one varying 
90 to 60 full grown specimens. Mr. Charlton assured 
us that it was not only a very prolific, but also an larlj 
variety, as the seeds from which these plants were 
raised, were sowed but ten hours before that of Keyt*s 
Early Prolific, and yet they ripened two weeks before 
that or any other variety sown at or near the same 
time. 

HOP APHIS. 



Messrs. Eds. —Will vOu please describe the insect 
called the aphis or hop louse. The hop crop has been 
very much injured in this State (Wisconsin) bv a wn 
small green insect found all through the inside of thi 
hop, and upon picking the hops are found to com* to 
the outside of the field sacks in such numbers as to 
nearly cover the sack. The growth of my ho]>9 ^\ a^ 
entirely checked about two weeks before the time of 
picking. I have about two-thirds of a crop of mi her 
inferior quality, nearly all turning brown immediately 
after picking. Other yards are almost an entire failure. 
I trained two acres on the Collins plan — stakes and 
twine — which was a beautiful crop. Many others Lave 
done as well since. If this new pest proves to be the 
eastern hop louse, then we are gone up for raising bup6 
in Wisconsin.— i?: 8. T., Neenah, Wis. 

The hop aphis is the common plant louse. When it 

appears on the hope vine, it is a light green, when od 

oats or barley, light red; on cherry trees, very darls 

color. They are easily destroyed by an applicatioD oi 

slacked lime, or plaster, (gypsum.) Where vines are 

trained on the Collina horizontal plan, it is very easy to 

go through the yard with the above application, but on 

long poles it is nearly impossible to reach the tops.- 

Eds. 

Diaka-Hambubg G&apb.— The grape illustrated od 
the following page, la a cross between the Black Ham- 
burg and the Diana, and gives great promise of proving 
a valuable grape for some localities. The largest clus- 
ters are larger than the Concord, weighing a pound 
each or more. The vine is said to be a moderately 
vigorous grower, and hardy and productive. The graj^ 
la alao claimed to be an admirable keeper. 
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CommeAce «! 



Ths great secret of getting eubscriberB, is to com- 
mence early. As soon as this number reaches onr 
readers, let all agents and friends who are disposed to 
get np Clubs, commence at once among their neigh- 
bors to induce them to subscribe for *Hhe practical 
farmer^s own paper/' for the year 1668. Thb Fabbceb 
is so cheap that every one can afford to take it, and 
none ought to refuse when asked. All new subscribers 
will be entered on our books and get the renudnder of 
this year from the time their names are recorded. 



The Aoaeri^ 



ler in Cmnarfbu 



As long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send The American Fabmbb to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 50 cents each, in clubs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seyenty-fiye cents. 

If American money is sent, onr terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-fiTC cents In clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British Prorinces. 

The American Farmer Annual and Ladies* Gab- 
den Companion for 1868. — We have now in press, and 
will issue in a few days, a beautifhl Treatise on the 
CultiTation of Hardy Bulbs, Tuberous Rooted Flowers, 
Roses, House Plants, &c., which we take great pleasure 
in commending to the notice of the public as a valu- 
able auxiliary to the cultivation of flowers. It will be 
beautUully illustrated, and filled with choice reading 
matter containing full and practical directions for the 
cnlUvation and management of all the different plants 
on which its treats — the price being so low as to bring 
It within the reach of every true lover of flowers. We 
expect a large circulation, and shall be pleased ta 
receive orders at as early a date as possible, as the first 
edition will soon be exhausted. 

^^ Price of single copies, 80 cents ; Eight copies, 
$8.00; 100 copies, $20. 

Stock Pump. — ^We saw many valuable improvements 
at our State Fair, but none we believe of greater value 
than the Patric Stock Pump exhibited by Hiram Law- 
ton, of this city. There are but few who pump water, 
or drive their stock a considerable distance to water, 
in cold bad weather, that would willingly do without 
this pump If they understood its real merits, supplying 
as It does always, a pure fountain of flowing water 
whenever the stock desire it. It took the first preminmi 
and we learn that there was a large number sold. 

Do you want a knitting machine ? 

Do you want a collection of valuable flower seeds f 

Do you want Webster's Unabridged Dictioottry? 

De you want a barometer ? 

Do you want a choral organ f 

Read our new Premium List on the last p«g<t. 



TKB 1¥KATHBB, CROPS, &e. 



Notes OB tlae IVeailier fW»m 9epU 16, to Oct. 

16, 1867. 



Another good portion oi fair weather has been pass- 
ing since September 15th, the end of the remarks. la 
the first half of September^ the tomperature bad becD 
2.4 o below the general average. In the last half of 
September, the mean was 69.4 o, or 2.4 o above the 
general average, 57 o . The average of the month was 
60.5 o , which is exactly the average of the month for vl 
yean. The drouth through most of August not wboUy 
relieved by the rain near the end, and in the formtr 
part of September led to the general notion of its bcio^ 
warmer than common, while the month was at the 
average. 

In the last half of September, the hottest soon, 86 ^ , 
and hottest day, 76.8 ^ , on the 18th ; and the coldest day, 
41.8 o, and coldest evening, 86o, on the 30th. 

The rain of this half was 0.97 incii, and of the month, 
2.28 inches— about two-thirds the average of water for 
the month. 

First white frost on the 27th--S6 o at 6 ▲. m. Leavea 
of grapes injured on the upper exposure, but not on 
the side. On the 28th more frost, and more injury to 
the grape leaves ; the fruit rarely touched by the frost. 

The unusual amount of rain In July on the Atlantic 
coast and westward to the summit line of the Alle- 
gany Mountains or range, was attended with a far less 
quantity of water on the west of that summit line, 
even to the west of the Mississippi. We have learned 
the operations of certain forces on or near the surface 
of the earth in production of raln^ dew, frost, and bail -. 
but the Intensity and extent of their action, or the 
ways in which they seem to be so easily and so greatly 
modified, even philosophers have not yet discovered. 
Why should one severe storm in the same country be 
so much diverse in different seasons or years ? Who 
will reply ? 

October began and has continued at a moderate 
heat The winds and frosts not very great. The aver- 
age heat of this half was 49.2 o , or about 2 o below the 
average. The rain of the first half was L77 inches^ 
the usual quantity. The fall harvest yields maize and 
potatoes In smaller quantity than usual, half of the 
ears of the maize for example, finely filled out, and the 
show excellent. But there will be full scope for econ- 
omy as well as of Industry among those who design or 
desire to live and to improve. Many pleasant days 
and bright nights have gladdened the season. Healih 
general, and the variegated foliage is putting on it^ 
richest beauties. 

THS M ARKBT8. 



BocifssTU Oct 25, 1S(>7. 
FLOUR— White wheat, l«.6a Red, |14.0a 
ORAIN— White wbeat, 800a Red, 240<^2S0o. Com, 12Sc. 
Barley, $1.16^11.25. Rye, 185a Oats, 75a 
BEAN8— 250(^00. 

HOPS— 50o for inferior, to 70a for best samples. 
WOOL— Nothing doing, prices nominal. 
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Farm Prodnee. 



The following table will »how the prlws of leading agricultural 
products ill New York at this date Ibr the last nine years: 
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eents per lb. They ought to bring more at fbe present price of 
corn ; and If all the lean and fat bc^ are dlapooed of at tht- pn- 
sent rate, snoh may be the esse. Buttor la likely to rule hip 
during the winter, and this will oaose an Increased demand t<J7 
lord, which in its turn will improve the price otfai hogs. W>tb 
the high price of flour, pork ougbt not to rule very low. Next 
to mutton, it i9 decidedly the cheapest food that can be ob- 
tained. 

Beef is likely to be very high next spring, owin^ to the scArcitr 
of corn at the west. Eveiything that will do to sell this fall w:ll 
be sent to market The present glnt of mutton and lean p<.rk 
will have passed away, and the indicationa are that grxxl m.-at 
next spring will be very high. These violent flactiutiDns .d 
prices are not healthy — c^ood neither for farmers nor con^tini- 
ers. Some of the newspapers attribute this state of tiilnirf to 
the currency, politics, Ac But while these have much to do n itL 
unsettling prices, the law of supply and deouuid is the gnat 
regulator of prices. 

The preceding table shows the price In New York of some of 
the leading articles of iarm produce at this timd, for the '.a£t 
nine years: 

This table is interesting In many ways; bat the most us<>f<.l 
information to be obtained trom it is in regard to the relntii* 
price of one article as compared with another. Thus takiris; rt i 
wheat and barley, we find that on the average of six years ( K>9- 
1864) red wheat brought $1.87^11.60, and barley $l.i:^tl.21. 
In other words, the average price of red wheat, at this seas')!!, 
during these six years, was $1.48^, and barley $1.17 ; that is to 
say, barley brought over SI per cent of the price of wheat At 
this rate, with red whe^ in New York at $2.75| barley shr.i]'..! 
bring $2,223^ i>er bushel? That is its average price aa coiuji^l-u 
with the price of wheat ; and we see no reason why this pn<¥ 
ought not to be obtained, In order to maintain the relative proS: 
of growing barley as compared with growing wheats 

Take another case — butter and cheese. For the six yrar» 
named the average price of butter at this seaaon was IT^'c^ 
27^0. per lb., that of cheese 9c.®18>(^c In other words the 
average price of cheese at this seasen is lljl^o., and butter iri'^k^, 
per lb., or just half the price of batter. At the present timf> 
butter is quoted in New York at 90c.(^60c., and cheese 8c.((j^l.'<. 
per lb. ; or, taking the mean, butter ia 8Sc and cheese ll>ftc. p^r 
lb. In other words, butter is now, aa compared with ch^eso 
much higher than the average. 

Veysv York MarlKets* 



RUPOBTBD SXPBEBBLT rORTHX AmaiOAK rARMU, BT a. sow ARM 
TODD, or THX NKW YORK TDICa. 

"■■""" New York. Oct 23. 

BEEVES — ^The number of beef cattle received for the weekly 
supply during the past week, is 6,842 head. Week befurt' Uo: 
over 8,000 head were received. The receipts of all kinds of mectl 
animals, have been enormously heavy. Prices have been bi,:hvr 
than they now are. Since my last report prices have rl^^^n *' 
17>^c. ^ Tb., net weight But to-day 16i^c. seems to be tht t -p 
of the market Very few cattle are sold for more than l.V. }^ 
lb., net weight, although occasionally a few extra Ihttoned bull'^ '. > 
were sold for 16>5^(^i7c ^ lb. The poorest lots bring oiilr v. 
@10c. ^ lb., net weight The general selling price seems to U 
about 13c.® 14c. |} lb., net weight Large numbers of tlic on:i; 
are thin and poor, and consequently sell exceedingly slow, a:-- 1 
at low prices. 

MILCH COWS— There seems to be a little more activki r 
the cow market than last week. The receipts for the past w*. '» 
number only 07, including those received at all the yards. Th » 
that are brought to market are generally quite inferior miik< n. 
and are so!d at $40^^80 per head. 

CALVES— Since my laat report on calves, the prices bnve d-- 
I c!inc<l a tnllo. The receipts (br the laat weekly supply numtHr 
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Ids Boston Dudiea 

Aimlet, Biw Stale, VbhUW-UotB-TS; i»mnioii.(iaL, tMlW. 
snntwilH, eitn, diL. llAMaH-M; oHUui? 10 ipwd, dii, (fil 
9>; poor.da, Wai^fnpei. Iwtnlli, V B., SulOe.: 
AcbA6<t; DIuiBA, ]Af,a16a.; Ckt^wbu, 14«fe]A&^ p*m, cooking 
VbbL.t(MS; Dncbewe, doL, tlti>ai;aeok>il, •IDilSi qMneu, 
flna, tpplfl, p<r tiliL, tltall; p«r, flnc, doi, tliU); 



EOOa— ItH>elpti.B,sn tibli., 



I allgbt 



o kU IkoH or kno 



imlDK o. 



Tber tnlo. Ugber chu lutweck. Waqnata: If. J,, L. L. ind 
Pi., ftwb' per doicii. Me. ; BtaU. (ood. low off. do„ glcaHta. ; 
WHt«B,]oH«C do.. KatSSe. : «^ o«li. par bub., good. MKftOc 

HAY— North river b>lc DODdoneili niadaiiU demud tt ICc 
OTOo. djr ihlpptng, uid |l.00a|1.40 rbr loeil me. per IW tAe. 
Blrnr !• <b niher betlsr rojiiest u AOci^We. per 100 Sii. 

PSAS AKD BEANS— Tbe upmird turn Id tin Iwu mu-kct 
MOl HHItlBIlM, pn™«h»rtIlgldTIHH»d atmrJjtl p«- bmh. wllhln 
tfarM week*. owlDg to llftbt reeelpta. Piiei, too. ere bigber. We 
qoole: Been<,new niedluine, cboloe, per baibel, tS-KM: mtr- 
nnrt, lad pee new, prime, |4M.Ifi; old beua, hlr, msod-TC; 
liftrlor. tSeS.iCk Guide In bond, tl.Ue«1.6a 

FODLTSI— Producere wbo nndenUnd theli on Intsregti 

eTfli7 f^irl tbon>ngbl7, ee ell klnde 9t fowl ere In Urge eapplj, 
witb llgbl demend, et lower lUea; 

Tarkeje, iHcOMcl V >>-: ft>''>^ V K,. 14c«lllo.; ipilng 
elilek*ne,Vti.. l(c®1Te; geese. Vpelr, tfLOO&t^.'X; dneki, f 
pell, TCc^tl.M; pigeoDS, aigbt, pn'dDi.,|I,CiO®t.Da; putrldge, 
per peir, »i&A.ii. 

POTATOES— An ebiindentud sell ilawlr, et the foUowJng 
qooUUou 

Btiekeres. 9 bbL, K.OO^ia.W; peeebblowe, ilo, tt.V-&Vt. 
TB; D7oksui>i,do., t&D»a»^£ll; Jeckeon wbllee. do, |t.2NS 
lUOj llHeon, do., *£.:u@tl.TS: Delewn (weaL do., W.» 
OH: Vlrglnli sweet, do.. K.<iomtS.!iO: onloni, dc nai-tW; 
tnrBlp&Biissie.do.,lt.GD@t^OO; csbbeges, per IM, $S.K&^: 
tomatuee, perbuket, 7Ae.@|l.lII; Kjiiuhes, raiirow, perbenel. 
•IWOtlLTS; p1lInklD^pe^l0a.>4a|la. 

WOOL— Tbi wool muket Is m7 dnlL Dnneetle fleeeee ve 
•eUlnfelowlTeeroiiowa: Seun]', t8t.eGSo. per ft. ; merino. Ma* 



Sp«Glal Notlosa. 

Do not isll to ned the Prospectus -.tf The Northwestfm Farmel 
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MiTT.tTtBT.PHTA iMB OL&XKX KUPBXBSIEB. 
VUOat EAIIT MD KinATIIIT ILUnUIIU. 

ISO ACBB8 IN snAl.1. FBCITS. 

8KND STAMP FOE CATALOG UB. 

Wmux FAKBT, "l-iirTriiiM, V. 1. «t-tt 



AgricaknTe ■nderiiM aiMy Mhtr ponott (rf Wt, ind ibt 
gohjec; or FERTILIZERS uaderiiet igrkmllnre. 

LISTER. BE.OS-* 
FRESH BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHm OF Lli! 



ALWAYS RELIABLE. 

It giTBS Qniok Aotiim— It piomotM Loxoiiant grow;ii 

thionghoat the whole season— It onatei NO 

WEEDS— It HASTEHS maturity—It 

INOBEASES the prodnot, and it 

PERMAITEirrLT mPEOTES 

tha SoJL 



1S9 Front Bl., Keiv Tork .. 



PRICE REDUCED TO 58 DOLLARS! 

KNIT3 A STOCKING COMPLETZi 
Penning Uie beel end nurowlng oS tbe toe ■• It gwi Alu&g. 

IT SETS UP ITS OWN WORK, 

widens end nnrrows ^ varylne the Dnmbt^r oT loops. Ih,' ^ir^r 
of tbeee things. It knits eyud of plain work In 
TEN MIWUTKSI 

B*elT nF»clllne lrBrran(«4 M Work ■■ 
B«pre>«iucd. 

drailsrsand sample stocking sent to anf address on nri:;l 
of atalnp. 

' JAS. D. OBNB, CMnil Act., 
(tor Wtatem U. T, PBnn_ and Weetom VL.l 
nov-tf ITS Stala M., Bosheatcr, N. V. 



FIFTT TORS ITIBK. 
For Gnv« Vtnaa, B«p Tinea, and F«nr 

8ECXIND-HAND ANNEALED TELEOBAPH. No 
Welabsi^^illbs.pctmll'^.uut upln j^ooilsbape wlthick_'r 
JolDta, average hjiir mile Ulie. For sal.' by 

OKI N FILL BLAKK. 



REV. W, C. klCllARDS.PEINCIP 
Institute. Plllelleld. UoH.. •rittt 



ADVERTISING- A&ENTS, 

■m-lt 40 mrb Bow, New Toik. 
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SODTHGRN PEACH FITS. 

rpnE atTDBCttlBEEB li»« neelTHl th.lr inppl/ forlSST, uu 

TO FIIL-X. ORDBKS 

rortheHina. Tba; ua Inm tba b<at 

VIRGINIA NATURAL TREES, 

WARRANTED STRICTLY NO. I. 

PrlM for G hbli. orlru. tfuMparbbl.. ila1lTandf»e It ttfui)' 
rr'« or Rnllromil BuUent. iDcLnatiiE iHikun. B bbli, ud Dp. 
winls, U.00 pw bM. 

8CHA.NCK & BOMAIN, 

noT-tr 141 W«*t Slr«e(, N, T. 

'ptlE CHAMPION ~^^ 

mCZOKV PATEKT POSTABLE 

KEYSTONE CIDER & WINE MILL. 

Orar 1B,000 In ITse sod Approved. 



It, u<l ia the i 



Thla Adnalfabla nuci 
I^Ci, Ic miide In tha m. 

pruiMTl/ grliut gr^aa. 

FOfl SJ£ff Br ALL BESPECTABLS DEALERS. 



marciiatit d«ea not kaap (bab, (all bla tc valid fbr oi 



W. 0. HICKOE, Hftrdtbnif, ?«. 



I Bingliig In Uia hpad, an 



A TREATiaK OS DEIFNKBS, CATARRH, CON9UMP- 

ti.iiinndCaoow; their e - " 

mall' cnn, bj a puHl of 






OEND 



Caulnciia if Fuiif 



TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 



A «BB SswinS MaohlnS, •<tbar Wbealar v.d WI1- 
toa or Orcnar A Baker, wltl ba aant to ANT penoD MSdIoc a* 
ths Siunu or EisBTEU Niw SoiacBanl to tka 

NEW YOKE OBSERVER, 

wltb the mona/ ((03) for ooa jaar Im adnoaa. 
Wa ban MDt awmj al pnmloma more Uiaa 

SEVEN HUNDBED 

of Iheaa Uaahlnea. and thaj flT* lulTeraal aaUafaetlan. 

rbo new enbacriban nwr be frnn one. w rrom TBrtoDt plaaaa. 
W Band by check, draft, or pott office order. 

Sample Coplei and Circnlan Sent Fi«e. 
TZB]Ift-$3,S0 % Teur, In tdTuica, 

8IDNBT S. nrOHSE, Jr., & CO., 
LOTAdte 3f Park K«w, New York. 



A SKKTS WANTED. 

The BEST WORK for CANTASBGR3 is the tnaiket. 
Bead for DauipUva drcular, whlsh It aent tne on appllcatliin. 
MACKEKZIE'S UHITKEflAI, EVCTCLOPKDIA 
MACKENZIE'S ]U,o6o RECIPES. 
THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND IK TUE WOKLD. 
EdlUd bf mrn nt knim abtUtji, prahuon and phy iklam In 

ETarjbodT neeil) It, and It maata with ■ rapid ule. 
Ne> edition rcadr Oct. 10, IMI. 

BEEa AND THEIE UANAOEMENT, 
Tu publlthad, wUl ba In tte nair edition, written bf E. B. 
Tapper, of Iowa, the moat aaeaeaanil Aplariu Is tha W««t. 
Article npoB 

FABMINQ UIPLEMENTS, 
Compiled Ftom the report of 

Hob. JOHN STANTON GOULD, 

Prealdent New Toil State Agrfcnlcnn] Sodelr. 

Thia anlala aiplalM tbe beat UOWERS, KGAFEBB, Ac., Ac, 

of tba preient day. Tla iDialuble to FAEIIERS. Thla la the 

AGENTS AND CANTAS8SB8, 
mta made them. Artlola Ppoa 
MEDICINE, 



Br the Profeia 



jf Uyrlen, 



DtflVERSlTT OF FENNSTLVABIA. 
GOOKINQ, PEESEEVINO, FHOTOORAPHY, WINES, AND 

JJQUOKS, EtNDEHPEST, 
rrerjthlgg I) (o be foncd In thla work, aod It hu Ihwd pro- 

-THE BEST BECULAE BOOK UJTHE WOBLD." 
The lliebl^D Raporler isji, Aag. II ;—" II Is the moatailan- 
n uhI relUble work of tha kind erer ptlatad.- 
The Bum Anertoan, nt Naw York, eaj a Aog. 4, IWI ;-- It i* 
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PURE BRED 

HAMMOND iAMS. 

FOR LETTING OR SALE, THE RAM 
M'CLELLAN, 

Five years old, Bred by H. W. Hammond; sire Sweepstake, 
dam one of Mr. Hammond's Queens, and full brother to Kear- 
sa^^e, and although lacking somewhat the style and showiness of 
thut celebrated Kam, he is ftilly his eqaal as a stock -getter, as 
his stock in this State and in Vermont abundantly proves. 

Also SIX YEARLING RAMS, also bred by Mr. Ham- 
mond, and sired by bis favorite Stock Kams Kearsage and Green 
Mountain, two Btuns that stand the present season at $100 per 
•we. 

Also TEN RAM IjAMRS of my own breeding, that took 
the First Premium at the last Fair of the Genesee County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The above Bams will be sold at a very low price in comparison 
to what that class of sheep have heretofore been held at. 



noy-2t 



UrAIiTBR COIiE, 

t, N. T. 



NORTHWESTERN FARMER, 

AN lUUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE OF RURAL LIFE. 



A JOHRNAL OF ABRI60LTIIRE, HORTICRLTSRE AHD HORSE- 
HOLD E60H0RIY. 



RoycU Qitarto^ 28 pa^M, handsomely Sound in Tinted Covers. 



TEBK8-$1.60 A TEAB. 



THIS to the Largest, Finest, and Cheapest Farm Joomal In the 
West, and equal to any in Amerioa in every respect It to in all 
respects a First Class Bora! Magazine— and during the past two 
years has met with the greatest saccess of any paper ever started 
in this section. The third volume begins January 1st, 1868. 

Look at the following ofEen: 

To each Subscriber a copy of the TIFestern Farmer's 
Annnaly and Rural Companion for 1868, a 

Book of 64 pages, containing a Calendar and list of fkrm duties 

for each month, Practical Essays on Aiprlcultnre, Horticulture, 

Home Adornment, &c, Ac, price 85 cents, will be given as a 

Premiiim. To agents we offer Sewing Machines, Hand Looms, 

and a variety of other nseftil articles, booka, Jcc, on the best 

terms ever offered by any pnblisher. 

Farmers, Farmer's ^WlTes, Farmer's Sons, 

Parmers' naai^liters, or any one else with energy and 

Industry, can make five to ten dollars a day withont leaving 

their own neighborhoods. Everybody will either tabscribe for 

Tbb Fauob and get the Annual free, or buy one of the Agent, 

to whom a large oommlssion is allowed on all they selL 

A lilberal OWtr I We will send a copy of tlie ** Annual,*^ 
a ^Moimen copy of Thb Fakkbb, (containing fall particulars,) 
and subscription papers, all post paid, for M cents. Now to the 
time to makeup Clubs. All who subscribe now get three num- 
bers of thto year free, in addition to the other Premium. 
Addrea^ T. A. BI«ANII, 

^▼-it Indianapolis, Ind. 



TWO MONTHS FREE. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

THE METHODIH: 

AN EI&HT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 



This Journal is now in its EIGHTH year of highly succ^ssfu: 
publication. It is an able and devoted representative of the 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL OHUECH. 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 

Assisted by the following Contkibutobs : 

Rkt. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 

E«v. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., LL.D., 
B«v. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 

Eev. H, B. BIDGAWAY, 

PKor. A. J. 8CHEM. 

Fresb Semons, liy Eminent Fnlpit Oraton, 

Among whom are the 
Bishops of the Methcniist Episcopal Church, 

BEY. HENBT Tf ABB BEECHEB. 



A VSW 8T0BT £YSBT WEEK for the Children. 



Terms to nail Snhscribeni, 92.50 p«r T«ar, 
In advaitee) to all Ministers, for tlieir own 
Subscription, $2. Postef^e prepaid at the post office 
where received, 20 Cents per year. Twenty Cents most be added 
by Canada subscribers to prepay postage. 

^F* Those who subscribe now for 186S, will reoeire the pap«r 
for the remamder of this year, free. 

Any one sending THBEE 8UBSCBIBEB8 and $7.50, will re- 
ceive a fourth oopy free for one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time during the year. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions allowed to canrassen. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FBEE. 

Addi«sN THE PUIUSHEIS OF THE METHODIST, 

114 Nassau Street, 
BOT-lt PTETV YORK. 

GEORGE P. ROWELL & CoTs 
Seleot Lists of One Hundred Papers. 

ABE the best Advertising Mediums to reach the people. Mr. 
Oeonre S. Mellen. of Le> 
pt 
your Western List, paid me very well.*' 

For Circular, giving ftdl information, address, 

eSO. P. BOWELL it CO., 

noT-lt 40 Park Bow, New Tork. 

THB BBST BOOK OF THB TBAB. 

THE PB06PECTUS of Dr. Jesse T. Peck's great work, ^The 
Historv of the Great Bepnblic, Considered from a Christian 
Standpoint," la now ready. Agents wanted everywhere. SovU 
at once to BBOUailTON & WYHAS, 

noT-lt 18 Bible Houm, New TorL 



George S. Mellen, of Lewist<Mi, Me., writes us' under d&t« 
of Sept 17th : — *^ My advertisement, * Horsemen Attention,' in 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 



J M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 JTolui Street, Nenv Tork, 

T T AVE now In Store and Imported by them flrom Holltnd, In 
ii. the finest condition^ 

iiV.^aMHSi TUUPS, LILIES, CROCUS, SITOWDROPS, 
CROWN IMPERIALS, NARCISSUS, SCILLAS, 

AO., AC, AC 

PRIOED OATALO&UES OP BULBS, 

Cor "gaining Direotioni fbr their Management Hailed 

on Application. 

ALSO 

BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 

BULBOUS MOTS. 



No. 1— ASSORTMENTS OF 

6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, h>r pots, 

pl;«.!*se9, or open border 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus 

'3 F.;ii 1 y Tulips 

12 Kiae' Mixen Crocus 

1 IVrsittu Iris , 

If by mail add 14c 

No. a— ASSORTMENTS OF 



$2.00 



9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyadnths, for pota,' 

places, or open border 

Fine Double Tulips 

B^'autiful Named Early Tulips 

Fine Mixed Crocus 



iri 



Polyanthus Narcissus. 



fi Double Narcissus 

3 Hulbocodium Vernum. 

Persian Iris , 

Double Snowdrops . . . . 

If by mail add 40c. 



3 



$5.00 



$10.00 



No. 8— ASSORTMENTS OF 

IS Fine Named Double and Single Hyacintha, for pots, 

glasses, or open border 

•■^^ Fine Mixed Crocus 

-'•^ H. antiful Named Early Tnmlpa 

1^ Fine Named Double Tolips 

4 Polyinthus Narcissus 

Ip Double Narcissus 

H Persian Iris 

6 English Iris 

1 Crown Imperial 

C Bulbocodium Yernam 

*J Double Snowdrops 

If by mail add 76. 

ALSO 
Fresh Mahaleb Cherry Pitflf - • 75c per lb. 



D^ili vered In December, at $8 9 ^* Rates for large quantities on 
•pplication. 

J. M. TBIOBB17RN, 

Seed UTarehoiise, 
oct-2t 15 Joltn St., Ne'ir Tork. 

CRAWFORD'S STUIHP 
AND ROOK EXTRACTOR PBRFECTER. 

THE ONLY WHOLLY PRACTICAL MACHINE FOR 
all purposes of heavy lifting and moving. Send for Cireu- 
^"^r giving description, onto, prices, certifleatea, Sec 

A. CRAWFORD, 
•Qg-«\ Warren, Me. 



BOOKS FOR FARMBRS. 



For Sale at tlie OfBce of tlie Am'^rlcaii Farmer* 



American Farmer for 1806, bound 

Allen's Farm Book 

Allen's Rural Architecture 

Bridgman's Fruit Manual 

Bridgman^s Young Gardener^s Assistant 

Brown's Field Book of Manures 

Buist's Kitchen Gardener 

Burr's Garden Vegetables 

Canary Birds, Manual for Bird Keepers 

Coles' American Fruit Book 

Dadd's Horse Doctor 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor 

Danas Muck Manual 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 

Downing's Cottage Architecture 

Darlington's American Wee^ls and Useful Plants . . 

Ever}'body's Lawyer 

Farmer's Every Day Book 

Farm Draini«e — French 

Field's Pear Culture 

Flax Culture 

Fuller's Grape Cnlturlst 

Hop Culture ' , 

Gardening at the South 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Farrier 

Horse Taming, by Rarey 

Johnson's Elements . . .*. 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 

Klippart's Land Drainage 

Klippart's Wheat Plant , 

Langstroth on the Bee , 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 

Miner's Poultry Book , 

Miss Beecher's* Domestic Receipt Book 

Munn's Land Drainer *. 

My Farm of Edgewood 

Onion Culture , 

Our Farm of Four Acres 

Phln on Grape Culture 

Pardee on Strawberries 

Quinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 

Rogers' Scientific Agriculture 

Sloan's Homestead Architecture, 200 engravings 

Ten Acres Enough , 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall 

The Farm 

The Garden , 

The House , 

The Barn Yard , 

The American Rose Culturist 

The American Florist's Guide 

The Miller 

Tobacco Culture 

Todd's Young Farmer's Manual 

Tucker's Annual Register 

Wet Days at Edgewood 

Woodward's Country Homes 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings. 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine 

Woodward's Rum Art 

Wax Flowers 

Yonatt on Cattle 

Yonatt on the Hog 

Youatton the Horse 



1.85 

$l.fiO 

L60 

T6 
2.00 
1.00 
LOO 
2.50 

50 

75 
L50 
L50 
1.00 
8.00 
&00 
1.76 
L60 
8.00 
L50 
IM 

50 
1.50 

40 
1.25 
LOO 

15 

15 
1.85 
1.75 
L50 
L50 
2.00 
100 

50 
1.60 

76 
2.00 

25 

80 
1.60 

76 
1.60 
1.00 
4.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
L60 
1.00 

60 

76 
2.00 

25 
1.60 

80 
2.00 
LOO 
1.60 
1.60 
LOO 
2.00 
L60 
L60 
L60 



^F~ Any ot the above books sent by mall, postage paid. 

(J. R^^oXJX, 

IMPORTER OF 

yRSERT STOCKS. 

58 I.IBEBTY STREET, New York. 

Information and Price Lists supplied on application. oct-ly 



BECORATIVE GARBENIN6. 

TTTTEBSTER'S NEW AMERICiVN STYLE. Designs and 
VV Catal<^e8 of Bulbs, Shrubs, and Roses, with a beantiftii 
eolored plate sent free to all applicants. Address, 

WILLIAM WEBSTER, Roehestar, S. T, 
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HEALTH ASD EOONOMT. 
LEAD ENCASED 

BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 

RECOMMENDED by the Croton Water Board of New York, 
and the Boards of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
hy the most eminent Medical men of the country. Costs less 
tnan lead pipe, and is much Btron<2ccr. Recent improve- 
ments enable us to sfipply this Pipe at a Um price per foot than 
common Lead Pipe. To f^We the cost per foot, please furnish 
the pressure or head ot water, and bore of Pipe, Pamph- 
lets sent free on application. We also manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand all sizes, and weiphts of Lead Pipe and Sheet 
Lead. Address, The Colwell, Shaw A Willard Manufacturing 
Co., foot of Weat Twenty-seventh Street, New York, oct-2t 

1»I ANA-HAMBURG GRAPB. 

ACROSS BETWEEN THE DIANA AND BLACK 
Hamburjf— claimed by good Jndjjes to be the largest, best 
flavored, and most beautiful American grape. The cluster is 
about as large as the Black Hamburg, wiih almost its precise 
iavor. The flesh is tender and does not require to be bolted 
down, seeds and all, like most of our native grapes. The vine 
has proved hardy with me during a trial of six years. It ripens 
a week before the Diana, nearly equals the Hamburg in size, with 
almost its precise flavor. Price : — 2-year vines, good plants, $3 
each. Extra sized vines, $5 each. 

Address, JACOB MOORE, 

oct-2t Drawer 819, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE PMENOLOGICAirJOURNAL 

AND LIFE ILL1T8TKATED. 

A FIRST-GLASS nONTHliT, 

Deroted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Piy- 

chology. Sociology, Edaoation, Art, Literature, 

with measures to Beform, Elevate, and 

Improve Mankind, Physieally 

and Spiritually. 

8. I. WELLS, EDITOI. 
Tlie Study and Improveiiient of Iff an In mH 

bis Conditions and Relations, Body and Mind, is our object. 

The Natural History of Man— Including the Man- 
ners, Customs, lU'li-xions and Modes of Life in ditlcrent Families, 
Tribes and Nations, will be given with illustrative engravings. 

Plijr«lolo8:y, the Laws of Life and Health, including Diet- 
etics, Excrclsii, SK'cp, Study, Bodily Growth, Ac., will be pre- 
sented in a popular manner on strictly Hygienic principlesw 

Pltrenolosy*— The Brain and its Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location o( the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, &c, given. 

Pbyslosnomy : or, **Tho Human Face Divine," with 
"Signs of Chanicter, and How to Kcad Them" scientifically. 

Tlie Unman 8oal« Psycliology.— Its Nature, OfBce, 
and Condition in Life and Death ; Man's Spiritual State in the 
Hero and In the Hereafter. Very interesting, and vitally impor- 
tant. 

Blograpliy — In connection with Portraits and Practical 
Delineations of Character of our most distinguished public men. 

IHarrlage forma a part of the life of every well-oi^anized 
humun being. The elements of love are inborn. The objects 
of Marriage stated. All young neople require instniction and 
direction in the selection of suitable life -companions. Phrenology 
throws light on the subject Let us consult it. ^* Be ye not un- 
equally yoked." 

The Cliolce of Pnr»ult»,— How to select a pursuit to 
which a person is best adapted :— Ijiw, Medicine, Divinity, In- 
vention, Mfchunics, Agriculture, Manufacturing, Commerce, »kc. 
** Li-t us put the right man in the right place," and thus secure 
success. 

miecellaneon*,— Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asylums, 
Hospitals, IJc-rorniatories, «fec., described, with Modes of Worship, 
E<lurution, Training, and Trtntinont, given in every number of 
the new volume of Tue PujiKNOLo<>iCAL Journal a>'i> Lu'b 
Illvstkjltku. 

Terme. — A Now Volume, the 46th, commences July. Pub- 
lished monthly, at $8 a year in advance. Sample numbers by 
St iH>st, do cents. Please inclose the amonnt, and address 

MUEL B. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, Hew York. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



Lanilscape Mmt & Tosograpliical Mm, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

OHOIOE ffKBDS, FLAZTTS, AND BULBS, 

Xl.ooliester» IV. Y., 

RESPECTFULLY Informs his friends and patrons thnt ii« 
Catalogue containing Designs for Flower Gitrdons :i:n{ L-*s 
of the ti nest Plants and Bulbs in cultivation, will be sent :n< i» 
all applicants. 

Choice collections of the following Bulbs, B6ses and SL'-il-N 
can be furnished at the prices annexed : 

per dti2. 
Hyacinths, good varieties for out-door Plahting. . . . <-' ii 

Hyacinths, nne named varieties for Parlor 4 (•) 

Tulips, from 50c. per dozen to U T.^ 

Crocus, common 'j:<i 

Crocus, fine named varieties. >' 

Narcissus, tirotn 60c. per dozen to 2 W 

Snowdrop, single varieties i"i 

Snowdroi), double varieties, 75 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium Rubrum, 60c each 6 i^J 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium Boseuxu, 60a each £> 00 



R08E8. 

Those unacquainted with the different varieties or the frf^:- 
liarities of the liose, would do well to leave the selection t> i ■. 
and the^ may rest assured that they will be (airly and hoiiun..-.. 
dealt with. 

Purchasers are requested to state whether they want Pl^-t^ 
for Parlor or Garden, and such only will be sent as art ..*: 
adapted to the purpose. 

BELECTIOITB. 

First Clas»— Hybrid Perpetual, best sorts |4 :<. 

'* '* — Hybrid Perpetual, newer varieties 6 1 <) 

** ** — Moss, fine varieties 4 0'.' 

" " — Moss, Peri>etual 5 • «t 

** •* — Parlor Roses for in-door culture, $8 to 4 '■'' 

** ' ** — Shrubs, good assortments 4^*' 

The above selections are of the best quality, and warrantor! tu 
give satisfaction. 

Parties orderinsr will please state how they wish their orvi r- 
sent, and write their directions plainly. When not oihtr.-. •. 
specified, they will be sent by express. Purchasers caa rt^. t 
by draft on liew York, or by Post OtAce order. 



For laying out Cemeteries, Public Parks, and Private Grois 1-, 
ftimlshed. Address, 

WlI^IilAM UTEBSTER, 
I>aiMLieap*6 Gardener, 

Rocliester, N. T. 

PRBMIUM FARRK GRIST MILL. 

SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, A^D tFFKl 
ent Will grind all kinds of grain rai'i<'.j. i" 
adapted to all kinds of horse |H>wer. AImj, tbo li>t 
FmUler. Hay, and Straw Cutter for Farm iise. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, and ad<lr< *« 
Bp8t WM. L BOYEB A BRO., PhiUidelphU Pv 




HOP 

I WILL SELL HOPS ON COMMISSION FOR THF. r,?J^'^ 
ers of Westt'rn New York, especially those that arc s.t •*' 
on the stake and string plan. Having great facilities for tb*- l- 
posal of Hops, growers will find it to their advantage to cr.-x- 
l>ond with me before selling elsewhere. Address. 

F. W. COLLIN>, 
ang-Ot No. 1 Trowbridge Street, R«>cb»*si.T. N. Y 

NBW RASPBBRRY. 

rpHB AtTTXTMN BLACK. A Se<»dHn«r of irr»*nt pr. t > 

JL producing a fine crop In July, and a b<»nntiful t)ni i: • 
fall, continuing until winter. Plants by mail, ^1 v.u-h. s i.: . 
Descriptive dxcular. U. B. Ll'M. 

oct-2t Suuduskv. '.' 
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TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS, | 

TBLL BVBRTBODT. 

rpIIAT BT SnBSCEIBISO NOW TO 

THE AHERlCAIf FARMER, 



TWO MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
TEBKB-OHE BOILAB A TXAB. 

AGENTS WANTED EVEBTWHKEE. »8* Piemluni Llit, 
Ulub Price, ud roll pwtlcalHl bow to bns Clnbi, iddnu, 
JOBN TVKNEB, 
PnbUnlier ukd Proprietor, Boctaealer, N. T. 

Tba AmerieMi Funur Annml Rw 1888, prioe 80 PMU^nowrwdr. 



UIHBER m> LOG BOOK, 

SCBIBNEB'S 

READY KECKONEK. 






id Boand Tlml 
ofTiibleHo«t 
„r~™^TiW«of Wwai bythemonlli. Bom* wRenl bj 
icFi-kor diT. iDleml T>bl«>, Ao. Br J. U. SCKIBNEB, Aiir 

IN^kft Tub?* BMt" *=■.*»■ Nobuokof tu Wn'd hueferb 
in<Ul'[u°dl^AdU*tiu>tuitu'ditudV ill ™ertlia United SUtuI 
Oiiiili. Cdlforal^ Ac 
t9~Prt» M ccbU, lent pHt-pdd on nwlpt cif Uila ub« 
Tlif book on be hid of bookHllen gesenll; (lininiEhoi. 
rniied suits. Book Ag»u wlU Bod Ihll ■ vwr.proaimblt ud 
ulsbls work to wry ; It Ukea op bol UtUo room, ud will h1' 
Addnia, O-EO. W. flSHEB, FabUabar, 

dM-tf BocheiWr, N. Y. 



PIt£3IMXU3C 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

FOXb S A.X^I 

8EXT BT EXPftBSS TO iU. PUTS OF THE DVITED 
STITBB. 

yOR CIKCtriASB AND PRICES, ADDRESS. 

K. P. BOTZV k 00, e«M Tna, VhMtor 0*^ Pm*. 



IILGOX& ||IBBS' 

SILENT SEWING ll MACHINE. 



WILCOX & ||l 
SILENT SEWINB ll I 



INBURE IN THE BEST. 

THE UNION nnTtTAI. LIFE INSCBAITCB 
COMPANY, Botlon. Uau. B«ciiDd to nose, Noroiftlt- 
pojiotu. No lltl^tlan of liltiSit. Banrj Croaker, FrMl- 
W. U. HolHitar, Seoretarj-. 

,Novainb«l>l,18M •t,ll!.TOUI 

pitdlodata l.Ml.lOaOO 

DlTldeodi paid lo dU« *SI,11».00 

AVHAIE AIHAL IIVIKH »l FHITIEI TUIt, 
Forty Per Cent. 

TUsCoDipu; 1* sua of (he 

Oldest, Satttt, and best Life iDmrasce CompBoiei in tba 
United Stales I 

The leenrltr of ita tnraatmanU and the eoonomj of ita gea- 
vl Duuiagatiiant hare snosegsfollf oommended It to the oonfl- 
snce of tbe pobllo, and nude 
Tb« HIatorr or lU Put, Its Promlao for tba 

eoee all tba ivdinarf forma of poLlolea, and baa waie plau 
ring, omiouAL with rraaLr, to which public attantloii la 

iBilted. 
U la pnralr matoal ; 

ALL THE PK07ITI ABE DITISXD AKVIUIXT 

AMoxa THE nrsnEED. 

Gall before Inaorlng elHwhan. 



A<enli 



inaAX A sEwrrT, ocmmi At% 

B1 SUU BlnsC, Albany, N. T. 
BOBIHBOR * FZTTDIDILL, 
Ouienl AfenU for Central Now Tork, 



BOOK AGENTS! 

BH»EIltENCEI> CA-PfVASSEBS 

CAN UAXE LABOR SALARIES CANTASalMO FOB 

THE FARHERS* JfOURNAL. 

A Book that lelli npMiT amomr the bnnere «<MTwhere. It li 
a eompleU and ilmple AoDDunt^ook— oontalnlng printed blank* 
tot ktHpIng M Um accannta of the Fano and Ftailj. 

Will lul the larieM lUman tam three to Oto jeara, aBd » 
aeboel-boj bb keep It a> wcUat u aijMiiaBoed book kaayw 

KETAII. PRICE, - - •S.SO. 

i UBERIL COUHISSIOir ALLOWED TO AOEITTS. 

Sample eopT lent free on receipt of rttall priM, and the oou- 
mleiloD dadoeted on reeelpt of mtua onleia. Send kr tanpla. 

A DXLAKCET BBIflHAX, 
|a-tf Port OSee, Box aW. Ewhorter, M. T. 



1840. 

liElSTR'K' S. 14:Ji.CKIE, 

TMPOETER, WHOLE8ALB AMD RETAIL DEALER IN 
X inanoa. O^a, aad Ueledaou, Sheet Uwle, Booka, Unil- 
eal Iitatrmawuu, Stflii|t. te 

CITY aCUSIC 8'rOKXV 



'WIIL.ILJA^E -WEBSTEB, 

LA5DSCAPE SIRDEITEK TOPOeEAPHICil ENGINEEB. 

Dealer lo Hew ind Rue Pluts, Seeds, Bulb*, ke. 

Koobeeter, N. Y. 



_, Oard(n^ Parka, and Ccnutariea ftimlabcd. 
_idBnlbCatali«nMwlUbeti«irf«dlttIlbvUonln ScpKmUr. 
Addnaa aa abore. 
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FALL AND WINTER CAMPAIGN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 



LIBERAL OFFERS I TAKE YOUR CHOICE! I 



GBEAT nSUaEMENTS I ! and YALUABLE PRTZfai! 



NOW ia the tlma to solicit yoor lH«ndi and neighbors to take THE AMEBICAN FASlfSB, the pnetiesl Fmner's Own l^^r, 
the Cheapest and Best Agricaltaral and HortioQltaral Joarnal in America for the year 1868. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Cop7 $1.00 

• Five Copies / 4.00 

Eight Copies 6l00 

Ten Copies 7,00 

•ad any larger nnmber at the same rate, or BSYENTY-FITE CENTS each, gar* A FBEE COPT .TO THE GETTER TP OF 

A CLUB OF TEN for the year 1866 or 1867. 





FOR SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE TEAR 



"..**' 
.'..'■» 



Number of Sabscrlbers. Preralimu Va'.ir. 

For PlTe SnbseiiiMm) at 80 Cents each The American Farmer Annnal lUnstrated '^* 

Or, Tnoker's Illastrated Annual Register for 1868 >'• 

Or, Berlbner's Ready Beekoner and Log Book > 

Or, The Horse Doctor and Horse Tuner ■<>> 

For BIclit SnlMcrllMrs, at 76 Cents Each Miner's Domestic Poultry Book, niastrated. .S> 

ForTenSubscriberSi A Free Copy of Thb Amsuoan Fabiobb for 1866, \*» 

Or, Rogers^ Bcientliic Agriculture ln" 

Or, Emerson's Manual of Agriculture ].\** 

For TwelTe Bubscrlbens A Bound Volume Amkbioan Fauob for 1866 or 1867 l.^ 

Or, a Package of Choice Flower Beeds l.ri 

For Stxteen BubforiberB, % The Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings l.r" 

Or, Everybody's Lawyer !.♦» 

For Tirenty Snbeeribers Package of Choice Flower Beeds r<^< 

Or, Bound Yolumes American Farmerfor 1866, and 1867. 

ForTblrty Bubserlbera, A Bet of Agricultural Books worth 

For Tblrty-tiv^o Bubsarlben, A Choiee Collection of Flower Beeds 6.«>«< 

ForFortrSnbecribers u « u u H,„, 

Or, an Agricultural Library \oyv 

Or, IToodmir's Mercurial Barometer lo'xt 

Fot FIAf Bdbicrlbera Woodruff's MereurlAl Barometer lUi^' 

Or, Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition Vi\.*} 

Or, Fifty Colored Fruit Plates, (different,) bound Vl^< 

For Sixty Bubscribertb Choice Poultry, any yariety, one trio i:>\*> 

Or, an Agricultural Library 15.»i" 

For SeTemty^llTe Bubscrlbert OneHundred Colored Fruit Plates, all different, bound. 35.'" 

Or, a Ladles Horticultural Chest, (n diflereiit tools,) 2.^(^ 

Or, a Franklin Bewlng Machine d()<io 

For Biff Iktj Bnbscrlben, Woodruff s Barometer. Prloe Ir-v 

For If Inetj Bubsortbers A Gentleman's Tool Chest, (80 different tools,) .<<<«! 

Or, an Agricultural Library <h « 

For One Knndr«d Bubseriber* Two Hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all different, bound. . . &" <*' 

Or, a Grover A Baker Sewing Maehlne 5:.<K' 

For One Handled and TirentyBubscribers A Lamb Family Knitting Maehina. FHce e5i« 

For One Hnndred nndP«rtF Bubeeribexa A Planter's Tool Chest, (M different artidea,) » »• 

Or, an Agricultural Library 5<"iX» 

ForTivoBCnndrednndTirenCy Bubseribert A5-Ootave Choral Organ, sia^e set rseda 1^oh» 

ForTbree Hundred Subscribers A5-OotaTe Choral Organ,'donble set reeds llb.sfi 

In addition to the above, 

win be given to the person who sends In THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS, (not lest than 900,) to Tn Asus; 
OAv Faxmxb, before Me l&t d-ay t^day qfF4bnutry^ 186a 

Postmasters, and all friends of agrlenltural Improvement are respeetftiUy solicited to obtain aad forward rabaerlptioDs. 
Address, JOHN TVRNBH, FttblUlfter nnd Proprietor, 




Emtika> HSBordtag ta Aot id 



It Court or the United 



B0CHE8TER. N. T., DECBMBBB, 1867. 



No 18. 



flf diya BhftU pua er 
And cnvn, ud ■!■ t^ Blgni of k>7b1 powHr 
BtuU ohuge to surk the new-tNini rnlliic Ung. 
S«oemb«T oIdha In the uiniul tnla, 
And ende the o; cle of thu d^ig jear. 
AioleailltmnHiBUi theelr uidautk, 
Uke tontharn Mm en bunti the nglng etoRD, 
Or brooding allana*, deep, which mherttn 
Tba Hithquhe ehook. and niimhg the pnlH otUb. 
fto, elleiil dlH tha aged rear, and la>M 
A noble berltace of coming dtfi 



Fwwrell the old ; let BrpltlaH hjgonai 



WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Out door work on the form ii drawing to » clom, 
the cropaue ftll aaSt\y gnthered, and the land now 
left to the Mtlon of frost, and to recnpenite for the 
next seaaon ; but Mill there are often daja dnring 
the fore part of December when work can be advan- 
tiip;(!OQBl7 done Id the Selds, and when, If potelble, 
plowing ahoold be eontinned, and the land turned 
up to the action of the fraai, and got readf for ear- 
lier working in the Bpnng. The principal labor of 
(hJB month ahonld be the proper 

pROTBCTTON AHB Cabb of Stock. — See to it that 
all animale are provided with eoitable shelter In 
good comfortable quarters. It poTS beet to keep 
animala in good thriving condiUon, so give them a 
Utile extra care and feed tUs month, and ;on will 
reap your reward. 

Imtlbuehts AIID Tools — ehould' now be looked 
over and put away In a dry room, and wet atormy 
(iavH may profitably be spent in repairing any that 
arc broken and In oiling thoae that require it. The 
tool house should have a place tbr everything and 



during winter, may be spent with great comfort and 
profit in getting them ready for ose in the spring. 

Be£19. — Where no special - place is provided far 
wintering bees, they may he safely kept in a daril 
dry cellar. If le.ton the stand, outrdoore, protect 
them with boards or bundles of straw, placed so u 
to keep off wind and raJn. 

Farxkbb' Chjbs— should be started these winter 
evenings In every town where there U not one 
organized. Let an energetic man in every locality 
take hold of the matter, and after , conferring with 
his neighbors, appoint a meeting and organize. Let 
satijects for discassion be selected, and a good 
friendly feeling be originated amongst n^bbors, and 
much good will be tbe result. Another irhportant 
item at this season of the year. Is tht ditty <tffitnn- 
ert attending the 

Abncai. Mkbttno — of agricultural societies. We 
heard many complaints at the late fairs by &rmeis 
in regard to the management of different societies, 
and if brmers deeire a change in the programme, 
they must in the first place feel their reaponiibilitf 
and their duty to attend the annua] meeting! for 
the election of officers, and place good practical men 
In the positions — men who wiU see to a good pre- 
mium list being made oat in bvor of agrionltord 
produce, stock, &c., and not one enconraging htoN 
racing and ite accompanying evils. 

8TUDI. — Devote the evening of the year to eaie- 
fal thoDght and stody. Take a retrospective view 
of the labors of tbe past " seed time and harvest," 
make an estimate of the profit and loss of the crops 
produced, stock, &c, and let us learn what we have 
gained and wherein lost. Secure a good farm record 
and acconnt book to commence the new year, in 
which to note all expenses, improvements, and 
other items of &rm management. Secure good 
agricultural and hortlenltural books to read during 
the long winter evenings, renew your suhscriptioii 
fbr the coming year for T^ Amsricax Faxmzr, 
that we may have the pleasure in oni next, of 
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Since the 4th of July we have had very little rain, 
only a few light showeis, not one of which pene- 
trated the soil two inches. I never knew the sub- 
soil so dry before on the ISth of October. Pasturage 
has been very short for the last two months, now 
especially on clay soils, it is as verdureless as in the 
winter months. Farmers have -had to feed com 
stalks to their cows for some time, and although the 
hay crop was large, it is held by farmers for a high 
price. Wheat was a good crop ; com, oats, and bar- 
ley generally short ; yet there are some fields of 
excellent com — ^proof that a 'maximum crop of com 
may be grown here in Seneca county, in the driest 
SSASon, on a well-drained, highly manured soil ; pro- 
vided always that it is planted early, and cultivated. 
I never had a better yield of garden com and Lima 
beans. 

THE GARDBK AKD THE SBASON. 

As less rain has fiedlen in this region firom ^he 4th 
day of July to the 12th of November, than ever fell 
before in the same time, it may be well to state the 
effect on the best of garden, culture on a well under- 
drained, highly manured and thoroughly ameliorat- 
ed calcareous clay loam. Sweet corn planted May 
10th, was a large crop, the ears filling to the tip end 
of the cob. Lima beans also a full crop, blood tur- 
nip beets early planted, measured in some specimens 
eight inches across, but long beets, carrots, and 
mangels were below medium siase and length ; beans 
being early planted, were also a good crop ; cab- 
bages headed well generally, but the heads were 
unusually small; cucumbers, although watered 
often, gave a small yield ; tomatoes, in part owing 
to the cool wet spring, ripened a month later than 
usual, and with only a moderate yield ; they need 
moisture as well as heat to mature them. Of fruits, 
currants and strawberries gave a good crop, rasp- 
berries needed rain, Antwerp's doing much better 
than the Black Caps. We had neither pluiiis nor 
cherries ; Bartlett pairs wormy, but the yield good ; 
grapes, a short and poor crop. Our last young apple 
trees were killed by borers at their second fruiting. 
We have had no fiall grazmg ; milch cows have been 
soiled with com stalks, &c, since August, and many 
ftirmers now drive their cattle to the outlet to water, 
as wells and cisterns both ftdl. 

MANURE AND FALL TBENCH TOtTB GARDEN. 

This must now necessarily be put off until the 
ground is softened by rain ; but it never should be 
neglected until the ground is frozen for the winter. 
Fall plowing and trendxing tenaceons soil, leaves 
the large surface of the ridnes exposed to the disin- 



tegration of winter freezing, apd it also lets in 
atmospheric air to enrich the soil with its nitric 

• 

acid. M. Barral, editor of D'AffrieuUure Practiquf, 
found by his late experiments, that the inflaence 
of porous bodies of earth in producing nitrates, 
was very great, particularly when the absorbent 
power of the soil was increased by mannre, as then 
the soil becomes ironified, a condition that decom- 
poses atmospheric air. He also proved by direct 
analysis, that underdraining, by making the soil 
mare permeable to air, also faeiUtateB the produc- 
tion of nitrates, the more especially as such a soil 
may be deeply plowed, and thus made the more 
amenable fc atmospheric influence. 

BATE THE FALLEN LBAYBB. 

I suppose there can be no doubt that leaves con- 
tain at least six times as much nitrogen and phos- 
phoric add as wheat straw ; yet within the la£t few 
weeks all our streets have been raked of fallen leaTes 
by boys, to make bonfires at night all over the vil- 
lage. In one instance, I remonstrated with a man 
who raked his sidewalk and yard of leaves, and in- 
stead of composting them in his garden, made a 
huge pile in the street for the boys to bum ; his 
reply was, " Leaves ain't manure I You oan't make 
me believe in book fiarming I" 

" WlMB ignonnM to bltos *tis foUj to be wto«." 

Per contra, I asked a farmer who has grown a 
Joseph Wright cropi of com this very dry season. 
his "modus operandi** He replied, "By manure 
firom cattle bedded through the winter on leaTea 
and their equivalent, dry swamp muck." 

Prof. Dana says a barren sandy knoll may be 
easily made fertile by spreading swamp muck on it ; 
this he says, " causes the evolution of carbonic acid 
gas, that decomposes the silicate of potash in the 
sand, and the free potash converts the insoluble in- 
to the soluble noanure." He might also have said 
that the large per centage of nitrogen in the mack, 
was also a solvent of other matters both in the 
muck and soil, into soluble plant food. As a verr 
small per centage of nitrogen is found on analv^if 
in the organism of plants, there can be no doubt 1 
take it, that the great office of this the most expen- 
sive of the organic elements, is ita power to com- 
bine with and to render soluble other matters in 
the soil. 



A MANXmE BqUAL TO FBRUYIAK OUANO. 

H. W. Risley, a planter who has had great exp^ 
rience with commercial manures, sends to TU 
Southern OuUwator the following receipt, by whicb 
he says a manure equal to Peruvian guano, may be 
made at the expense of $16 to $30 the ton. Fir?i, 
gather any quantity of swamp muck into a covered 
pit to drv : measure six barrels of this into anothrr 
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pile when dry, and add the following salts previooB- 
Iv dissolved in a barrel or more of water, vis.: — 
40 lbs. nitrate of soda, 60 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 
1-2 bushel of common salt ; then add one barrel of 
wood ashes, one barrel of plaster of Paris, and an- 
other of ground bones. Mix all well together, and 
use in the same manner as Peruvian guano. 

A NOVEMBER CONVERSATION. 
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*• LoAFiKG to^y. Smith V* 

'* Well, yes ; there ain't nothin' to do on a farm 
now times, you know. I'm going over to the comer 
this afternoon." 

** Nothing to do I Ton are ahead of my time, 
sure. I never yet saw the time when there was no- 
thing to do on my &rm. You are lucky, I must 
say ; but are you quite sure there's nothing that 
needs to be done ?" 

I mean there's nothin' drivin'." 
Oh, that's it ; that changes the matter. Now, 
Smith, I believe it good policy to keep so well along 
and ahead of work as to have no driving, if possible, 
instead of waiting till it begins to drive. I*m afraid 
the fact is, you don't see what is needed to be done, 
or rather what should be done ; and I'm inclined to 
believe also that you are a little too willing to shut 
your eyes and forget for the time that such and such 
a matter could be better attended to now, than to 
wait till the time is up, and instead of your driving 
work it drives you. I know it's November, and the 
especial farm work, the planting, hoeing, and harvest- 
ing, is over ; but those are not all the branches that 
require seeing to. Farm work is complex, and I hold 
tliat the prudent, careful, succesafyil farmer, never 
sees the time when he can fold his arms and say. 
There's nothing more to be done." 

" The boys can do up most of the odd jobs before 
cold weather sets in." 

•< Yes, the boys can do much, but the man can do 
more, and in better form. There is one particular 
job to be done at this season, and that is, fixing 
up lor winter. This is a large work, made up of 
many comparatively trifling jobs and bits ot work 
and care, which of themselves do not seem to be of 
much importance; but which in the aggregate 
amount to what often has a great bearing upon 
one's well being during the winter months." 

*^Donno, but I've got 'bout eveiything fixed up." 

'* GK)t your grain all threshed f 

" AH but my oats. Shall ponnd them out in the 
cold days, and save pitchin' the fodder over much, 
as I can feed it right out to the stock." 

" I>on*t you know you are lodng ten per cent of 
the value and amount of your oats every month it 
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remains in the straw in the bam. The fowls are 
running over it, and the mice are destroying it so 
that between them they will leave so little that you 
will be telling me next spring that it don't pay to 
raise oats." 

» 

" Perhaps so, but I don't think much of them 
threshing machines." 

"Have you made your bam, and particularly 
your stables, all tight and warm for vrinter ?" 

"•Hav*nt done nothin' to my bam ; some say cat- 
tle don't do so well in warm bams." 

** All fudge I Of course there can be such a thing 
as a stable too tight and warm for the health and 
benefit of the animals — ^butyou never need be afraid 
of reaching that extreme, at least as long as old 
Boreas owns a right of way through the leanto. Fix 
up warm ; batten, and board, and shingle, and bank 
up. You can make money by it." 
Make money ! I can't see it." 
I suppose not. Well, the facts are that stock 
kept in a warm bam, properly ventilated, not only 
come out in better order in the spring, but they 
require much less hay and fodder to keep them 
through the cold weather." 

" My stock always eat all I give them." 

" No doubt of that. But let me put a few more 
feelers. How about your winter's firewood ?" 

** O, I cut that as I want it. Comes up easy on 
the snow, you know.* I can haul twice as much at 
a load as I can on the wheel." 

"Granted; but how does it operate in the 
kitchen." 

" Well, the women folks grumble some, but they 
can't expect to have everything just right." 

" No, of course not ; but they do have a right to 
expect decent fuel to make a fire to cook with, and 
to warm the house. A man who will furnish only 
green wood for winter use, is acting a small part of 
a heathen. It may not be convenient to have all 
dry, seasoned wood, prepared for the stoves, but 
every fiumer can look out to have on hand soffu 
dry wood, and at least plenty of good kindling." 

" How long before you will commence to tie up 
your cattle, nights?" 

" I put mine in the stable now. It's but little 
more trouble, and I think they do better. Horses 
and colts, and young stock in particular, need shel- 
ter during our late cold rain storms. Why, in my 
opinion, they will lose more flesh by being exposed 
over night to a cold stom, than they would gain in 
ten days at this season." 

" Going to sell any stock this &11 r 

'' Only some beeves. I want to buy torn* yonag 
stock, and match up some calves and yearlisf 
steers." 

" Pretty high, ain't they Y' 

" Yes, the price of all kinds of stock is well up, i* 
account of the heavy hay crop." 
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" 'Spose hay won't be worth much next spring?" 
"Don't know about it's being so low as some 
fSumers prophecy. I would'nt take lees than $15 a 
ton for what good hay I have to spare next spring. 
I would'nt buy any more young stock if I had'nt 
such a large lot of fodder to use." 
" Going to keep all your sheep?" 
" Tee ; or, that is, I shall keep my flock good — up 
to twenty-five. I think that about the number it 
will pay a common farmer to keep." 
" How much did yours pay you last year V* 
" My flock paid me just $85, as follows : — Twenty 
Iambs at $2.25 each— $45 ; and 87 1-2 lbs. wool, 
which Is 8 1-2 lbs. per head, which sold at 45 cents 
a pound, making $40 more. Total, $85, as the pro- 
duct of 25 sheep." 

4 

" Hauled in any of your potatoes yet ?" 
" No, I never do much marketing until sledding. 
I can do it on runners so much easier and cheaper, 
even if the market is a little lower, which is not 
always the fact, by any means. I suppose your boys 
are all at school ?" 
" Well, no ; but I guess they'll go by next week." 
" That's wrong, entirely wrong. Farmers' boys 
have so little chance to get an education that they 
should have every day and hour possible. The dis- 
trict school is almost their only privilege, and if they 
are denied that, they stand a poor chance of getting 
any learning. Let them attend during the whole 
term regularly ; and further, see that they have all 
the necessary books and materials, and last though 
not least ,a good teacher. But, good morning neigh- 
bor ; I must go to work, or 1 shall soon find my 
work driving me. 

MYSTERIES OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
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Not that there is any especial hidden mystery in 
the innocent looking, modest little instrument that 
presents objects to us as they really are, making 
huge monsters out of mere mites, a^d as often pre- 
senting most magnificent animals, in what, to the 
onaided eye, appears an uncouth atom. The mys- 
tery is of the microscope. Its power, to our intelli- 
gence, as at present educated, is unintelligible, and 
would be magical, but that we know the microscope 
to be innocent of the black art, and the maker only 
a man like ourselves— a trifle more clever per* 
haps, bat not a mite of a magician. So much of 
thought is invoked by the advent of a red mite 
upon the edge of the white sheet now under the 
point of my pen, and the ruby dot, a mere point to 
the naked eye, harrying over the white field a per- 
fect crimson streak. If a man were to run at that 
rate, according to bulk, he would get over the 

^ond about a thousand miles an hour, and race 



entirely round the world in a day and night, with 
three hours left for refreshment. 

Arresting the atomic red runaway, and clapping 
him under my temper parcUus Craig microscope, in 
an instant I had under my eye, a wonder— a bright 
crimson bird — wingless like the penguin, bat per- 
fect in proportions, and of most exquisite beauty ; 
its downy plumage, downy and brilliantly brigiu, 
its six perfect bird legs — three set on either side. I 
saw there the secret of the rapid race : fancy a tar- 
key gobbler with six legs, each one putting in its 
quota of speed 1 Would'nt the old fellow outrun a 
hurricane ? Then there are the five white delicate 
toes, more like a fair lady's fingers, to each foot, 
black, lustrous eyes, and beak like that of the great 
" war eagle" — all harmonious ; but strange, very 
wonderful — ^mysterious — the manner in which that 
single bit of clear glass metamorphoses the tiny red 
mite into a great, magnificent bird. There, go out 
with you, and go your ' way, diminished to a red 
atom, almost infinitissimal again. Send — scatter— 
crimson speck 1 and leave me to my say, of my mag- 
nifying miracle. 

Before I was the propnetor of this Craig glass for 
which I paid $3.50, 1 had for ten years used a French 
instrument which cost me, I think, $55, of feebler 
power and less reliable. With the French " Ores- 
eaix" 1 searched long and fruitlessly for the trichin<B 
spiralis, that savants guessed was in our American 
pork. With the $2.50 Craig I laid hold of it plainly 
and positively at the second trial. That was two 
years ago this month. Is it recorded that any one 
had discovered the pork pests earlier than that date ? 
If not, then they were first found under an Ameri- 
can microscope, and so much for the skill and 
ingenuity of American mechanism. 

For the farmer and fruit grower especially, these 
simple, practical instruments are invaluable, and to 
their children a source of education, amusement, 
and real instructive pleasure, of which they 'will 
never grow weary. A bright little girl of ten years, 
daughter of a farmer friend, to whom I loaned 
mine, actually acquired a fuller and more correct 
knowledge of half a hundred insect inhabitants of 
her neighborhood, in six weeks practice with the 
microscope, than a professed entomologist, principal 
of a neighboring seminary, had acquired in thirty 
years of study. 

Mb. Shbrmak Hartwkll, of Washington, Litch- 
field county, Ct., has purchased four Cotswold ewes 
of George D. Parrish, of Burlington, N. J., being 
part of the importation of the late Mr. Richardson, 
bred by William Hewer, Northleach, England. 

MoBB food is required for the domestic anim&Is 
of the coun try, than for the whole population. 
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CASHMERE COATS. 



I now proposo to give to the readers of The 
Faihikr, UK brifflr aa possible, mj' experience ia the 
bn^eJiuK and rBising of goats, including that of 
otlii-rs. HB portrayed ia the Rejiort of tlie Depart- 
Wi-nlof Agriculture for 1863. 

OoatB coiumeQce breeding very yonng. Indeed I 
have known tlium to drop kids twice before tliey 
trere twontj months old, but do not think it advi- 
sable for tliem to breed so joung. as it produces ani- 
mals of inferior quality. If left to their own incli- 
DatioQ, they prefer the coarauat kiuds of food, such 
aa briers, bruali, and weeds, to the best hay. 

They are very fond of ratnbliug, and Ihriie beat 
wlien they have a largo range to ramble over ; but 
must be provided with suitable shelter to protect 
them from storma and inclement weather. It is said 
they will run for milea at the approach of a storm 
to their accustomed abetter. 

As to jumping or climbing fences, I never have 
had any trouble with them, our farm bein^ fenced 
with rails. They have aa yet to get into mischief. 
Some say we cannot fence against them with rails, 
but if yoQ have a good fence, there will be no trou- 
ble with them. If there were bat one or two kept 
in- a place, they miglit be troublesome, but if « 



flock ia kept, there will be no more trouble than 
with a flock of sheep. They will invariably return 
home at night. Mine, have never missed a night 
since 1 first commencBd to feeep guala. 

They will shear from about 3 lbs, to T lbs. per head, 
(8 Ibe. for does, and 7 lb. for bucks.) The wool is 
exceedingly valuable. A friend of mine who has a 
large flock, informs me that he has been oflered six 
dollars per pound for thia year's clip, but is still 
holding it, expecting a still larger figure. 

Mr. I. S. Diuhl, who is now in Asia, purchasing 
goats, writes JVm Stuck Journai that there are in 
Asia Minor one million and ahalf of goaCa, and that 
the wool is largely imported into Europe, where it 
is manufactured ; that in Asia it bringa 400 per cent 
higher price than wool, fle also writes that ma- 
chinery and men to work it, can be pnicured to 
come to llie Slates ; and tliat looms cost but $13 to 
iP,0. Probalily at no distant day wa shall mauu- 
fuclure our own Cashmere sliawls, &c., which will 
greatly enhance the value of goats In this muntry. 
At present they are among the moat, if not the 
most valuable of our domestic animals. I now ap- 
pend the opinion of some of the most extensive 
breeders in the United States. 

B. W. Scott, near Frankfort, Kentucky, in the 
report of 1863, says that he " has a flock of 80 hee 
of all grades, from half bloods to pure breeds, ai 
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there is not a siqkly one unong them, and few that 
are not fit for matton. So far, I have found them 
free from disease, nothing like it having appeared 
in the flock except an occasional humor in the deft 
of the foot, which yields readil j to the application 
of turpentine or hluestone." 

" A peculiar small vermin has sometimes infested 
them in spring, requiring the application of flour 
of sulphur and greese along the spine, and in sx>ot8 
about the skin of the body. 

" I have found them not only healthy, but prolific, 
the females doubling their number each season. 
Grade ewes are more prolific than full bloods or 
pure breeds. The former frequently raise three 
kids, the latter but one. They do not obtain their 
growth until they are two years old. Their flesh is 
tender, sweet, juicy, and high flavored, resembling 
that of sheep more than any other animal.'* Here I 
disagree with him. I think it more nearly resem- 
bles a fine quality of beef than mutton. " During 
two or three months of summer they all wear a 
covering of coarse short hair, which in turn drops 
out gradually, giving place to the fine wool, which 
attains its growth by spring, when it should be 
shorn after the cold weather is passed, and before 
the coarse hair has begun to grow into the fleece. 
I intend to keep aboht one hundred, assured by ex- 
perience so far, that they will greatly exceed sheep 
in value of fleece, which is from 4 lbs. to 8 lbs. in 
weight annually." 

I also enclose the experience of Mr. Walker, of 
Mo.: " They have stood the cold weather of this 
winter better than any other stock we have. They 
are very hardy, and increase rapidly. The does take 
great care of their young. The cost of keeping 
them is less than any other animal. They graze 
upon coarse herbs that are not eaten by any other 
stock, such as iron weed, dock, mullen, briers, buds, 
and broken sprouts. Their wool possesses the high- 
est felting qualities. My buck sheared 9 84 lbs. My 
pure bred doe, 5 lbs." The experience of the above 
is fully corroborated by my own. 

Cure for thb Bitk of a Mad Dog. — Some six 
or seven years ago, some cattle were bitten by a 
mad dog in an adjoining township. After some had 
run mad and died, an old Germivn administered a dose 
of copper filings to two three-year old steers that 
had had two or three fits or spasms, and it efiectually 
cured them. Last winter I became acquainted with 
a gentleman who had been bitten some twenty 
years since by a rabid dog. After the usual time 
had expired, he was taken ill, which soon developed 
all the signs of hydrophobia after having a couple 
of spasm 8 or fits. He was cured by taking half a 

easpoonful of copper filings.— TT. D. D. 
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I have read with much interest the prize essay on 
Kerry cattle published in your September number, 
and the subsequent corrections by Mr. Sandford 
Howard, who is undoubted authority on this sub- 
ject. I should have expected of him, however, to 
go further, and defend his favorite breed against the 
charge made by the late Mr. Kendall, of being 
V ugly." I have taken some pains to see most of 
the few cattle of this breed that are to be found in 
this country, and I have not seen one that answers 
to Mr. Kendairs description of ''stump-tailed, ewaj- 
backed, and crumple-homed." On the contrary, 
they are remarkable for symmetry of form, with 
dean, smooth horns, branching outwards and up- 
wards, (rather larger than Mr. Howard's description 
would indicate,) and tails fine and neat, terminating 
in a beautifully formed tassel that touches the 
ground. 

On the whole, I think it would be difficult to find 
any animals of the bovine species so beautiful to 
the eye as some specimens of this breed that I have 
seen. I will mention two imported cows, to be seen 
on the " Green Hill" farm, Worcester, Mass., the 
property of Andrew H. Green, Esq., of the New 
York Central Park Commission. 

I have a herd of about a dozen pure-bred Eerriee, 
of all ages on my farm at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
the progeny of the importation to which Mr, Howard 
refers as having been purchased in Ireland by him, 
and I can heartUy confirm all that he has said of 
them, and add what perhaps he has not had an op- 
portunity to observe, namely, that they mature 
earlier, and attain to a greater size, with improved 
feed and care, making them more valuable for beef 
than they have been supposed to be. They keep in 
good condition and thrive, giviUg a large quantity 
of rich milk, (considering their size,) on fare that 
^ould starve any other pure-bred stock that I know 
of. 

They are generally of a glossy, jet black color, 
though sometimes red. brindle, or brown. 

I believe that the experiments which are now 
being tried with these cattle, will demonstrate that 
they are better adapted to the hill pastures and poor 
fare of average New England farms, than any other 
breed. 

A man In Massilon, O., washed Ids sheep last 
spring by swimming them, and found it to work 
well, saving labor, and making the wool cleaner 
than hand-washing. 

See Premium List on last pag&— open to all' 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
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THE HOP CROP THIS YEAR. 

The drcnlftr at a leading firm U Woice«Mi, Eng- 
land, elpreesee the opInioD that owing to the raiuB 
of last winter and spring, and subseqaetit attacks 
of insects and the blight, the hop crop was so mocli 
Injured that the onuBuall? fine weather from Aug. 
15th on. could Dot have brought the field Dp to 
mure than half that of 1866 : 

" Thus far our remarkB applj to the kingdom. 
We will DOW wril« of oar own particolaT locaJity. 
which at places waa hard bit with blight ; but ein- 
gutarlj, soma plautatlona almost eniirel; escaped 
apliis, or cleaning e^rlj, produce nearly an average 
yield. BO that It will be Been the crop is very partial. 
and generally what is tenned a top' one, rendering 
it most liable to be over-esti mated In quantity. Mogl 
growers have already bagged hops, furnish reliable 
data on which we can form an opinion of the yield : 
and. comparing this with oiner years, we conclude 
that (he result of the present will be similar to that 
of IS54, when this district paid £6.100 old duty, and 
like that year this growth is remarkable for its ei- 
celli-ney of quality, as in comparison with Kent, 
Itradiug lu to look for considerable competition to 
fXiHseBS the best Worcestershire hops by pale and 
export ale brewers* for it is an indisputable fact 
that when grown good, aa in this year, there are no 



hope to equal them for their drlicacy of flavor, as 
well as permanent strength ; some of the happiest 
results in the production of pale ale being traced to 
the use of our hops. • " There are somo choice 
hope grown in Bavaria. Bohemia also promises 
well ; also the French frunlict district. In Belgium 
there is a partial crop, though Poperingbe promises 
an average yield. We do not expect many (if any) 
hops from America. * * Planters show no dis- 
position to press sales, and express great diai<aiisrac- 
tion at the prices offered to them, many having 
an opinion that valoes are too low, considpring that 
the yield on the favored grounds is 20 to 30 per 
cent below the estimate put on them before picking 
commenced. The market eloaed active and erm at 
fully 2s. to 4b. per cwl. advanceon Saturday's rates, 
the present currency being — diseased and misman- 
aged lamplea, sold at irregular prices, from £7 to 
£9.15b.; clean grown Newcombe and red bines,, 
£g.l5e. to £10.5b : fine grapes and ditto best mixed 
sorts. £10.5b.(o£1D.14b.: pureMaibonandOoldings, 
of choice quality, £11 to £12, all pel cwt., caah at 
the scale." 

A dressing of bone dust lata in (he fall is hif hly 
beneficial to lawns. It may be applied at the rate 
of a ton to the acre. Plaster should be sown at the 
same time, at the rat« of two bushels to the acre. 
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Ab my hour 1b about exhausted, I must pass oyer 
the Afferent modes of propagation by cuttlDKB, and 
make that the subject of another lecture, and will, in 
conclnalon, merely g^ve you an lllnstration of increas- 
ing Tarieties by bndding. We will suppose this to be 
a branch of a wild rose, which in its present condition 
is of no use to you, and yet you would like to make it 
BO ; and we will further suppose that you haye a fayor- 
ite rose that yon esteem highly and the time the 
month of August or September, by maidng a horizon- 
tal cat just through the bark of the wild stock, and a 
longitudinal one connecting with it, thus : — ^You take 
the point of your knile and raise the bark ; then cut 
from a branch of your fayorite rose a well-deyeloped 
bud which is separated with a tliin slice of bark. Should 
there be a small portion of the wood taken off with the 
bark, it must be taken out .with the point of the knife 
without injuring the other parts.t The bud must now 
be inserted under the bark of the wild one, and be 
securely fastened by a string of bark. In about a 
month the two will unite, when the top of the wild 
stock may be cut off just aboye the bud. If time did 
not fail me, I would enter more fully into the details 
of this mode ; but I may haye occasion to reyert to the 
subject again at some future time. 

PINE TIMBER AND HOW TO CROW IT. 



warmur ros thb amsbicait rAaxu, bt d. a 80OFiu4»,.nuu 



VUMBBB THBBB. 



In former numbers I haye shown by facts that pine 
trees grow from yery small plants, and within fifty 
years tiaye bodies three feet in diameter. Now, I pro- 
pose to show how to raise them. 

1. They must be raised from the seeds found in the 
cones. Tlie plants are as easily grown in most parts 
of Europe as the apple or maple here ; but owing to 
oar hot summer suns the seed bed must be partially 
shaded, which- may be done by nailing common lath to 
strips of boards six or eight inches wide and half an 
inch apart, and placing the frames oyer the young 
plants, and only remoying them the first summer when 
they require weeding. They may be bought at yery low 
prices of European nurserymen and shipped to this 
country, and till yery recently most American nur- 
serymen have obtained a large portion of their eyer- 
green plants from this source. Several varieties, such 
as the American Arbor Vitas (or White Cedar,) hem- 
lock, spruce, balsam, and white pine, are obtained from 
the open ground in our forests, and planted with a 
good degree ol success. When obtained of nursery- 
men, it is better to get those which have been once or 
twice transplanted. 

2. In the removal of evergreen plants or trees great 
care should be taken to keep the roots from exposure 
to a dry atmosphere. An exposure of five minutes to 
a dry wind or hot sun, would greatly endanger its life. 
The plants of deciduous trees have a watery sap, and 
most varieties will endure considerable exposure, but 
the resinous sap of all evergreens soon coagulates, and 
cannot be ae:idn restored, and the plant or tree per- 
ishes in consequence. 



S. The planter Bhonid be attended J)y Bome one 
whose busioeBB it is to keep the roota of the plants 
moist, and hand them out as they am to be Bet The 
earth around the roots should be packed with great 
firmness, and kept clean from weeds, with care to leave 
the roots undisturbed in the cultivation. It Ib better 
to cultivate in nursery rows till two or three feet high 
before setting in forest rows. Then plant from ten to 
twelve feet apart, and give annual culture till they pro- 
tect themselvea from the growth of grass and weeds. 
April till June, is the best season for transplanting. 

4. Any variety of evergreens makes good protective 
belts, yet the American Arbor Yitsa is best, and may 
be planted nearer together. Four feet apart will make 
a complete wind brake, as the limbs will not die on 
the sides of the tree for many scores of yeara. No 
other evergreen will grow so closely, and the limbs 
and foliage live as this. The Norway Spruce forms a 
beautiful belt, but must be Bet eight or ten feet apart, 
and in two or three rows. Ajid now, in conclusion of 
these few hints on the growing of pine timber, let me 
ask every farmer to make an estin&ate, and see whether 
he can beautify, protect, and render more comfortable 
his home, or more profitably invest for the future 
wants of his fkmily in any other way. 



Gaaftino. — Dr. Kegel describes a new method of 
grafting as practiced by Herr Freundlicb, one of the 
Russian court gardeners, with remarkable success. In- 
stead of taking the clous from the previous yearns 
wood, with the bud just beginning to swell, the still 
soft growing lateral shoots are selected when from half 
to 1 1-2 inch long, and either bark or tongue grafted, 
care being taken not to draw the ligature too tight, as 
they swell much more rapidly than hardwood cions. 
Success, he says, is certain, if care be taken that the 
sap of the stock is in motion at the time the operation 
is performed. He recommends this mode as superior 
to all others, especially for hard-wooded trees, such as 
quercus, fagus, &c, which are usually difficult to 
propagate from the old wood. New roses and other 
plants, which it is desirable to increase as rapidly as 
possible, ma^ also be advantageously worked in the 
Bame manner. — Florist and Ibmologist. 



GaAPKyiNiES — Should be pruned this month, or as 
Boon as the leaves drop, and before severe cold sets in. 
The length of the canes, number of buds, 4&c., to each 
plant, must be regulated more by a good common-sense 
judgment of the strength of the vine and the variety, 
than by any set rule laid down in books. The Dela- 
ware, Mottled, and other short-jointed kinds, we have 
sometimes pruned to* ten or twelve buds on a cane, and 
then when the spring came have rubbed out every 
other bud ; but we can hardly advise the practice. The 
Clinton, Nortons, and others of their class, we have 
grown our best fruit upon by leaving long canes. Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific have also given fine fruit by 
this manner of pruning. After pruning, leave the canes 
untied. — Mo rtictdturUt. 
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ORCHARD CULTURE. 

WaiTTBIf FOX THB AMKBIOAH rASMXB, BT WX. 1. TUOMFSOZr, N. J. 

A short time since the qnestlon was asked me by & 
neighbor whether it would pay to plant an orchard, on 
account of the many enemies young orchards have to 
contend with. He thought it rather an uncertain busi- 
ness. I replied to him that undoubtedly it would pay, 
and well to— as I did not consider it any more risk 
than to raise a good crop of com, provided we gave it 
the same care and attention we did the latter. One 
great drawback that prevents many farmers from plant- 
ing fruit trees of all varieties, and thereby adding 
largely to the present and future value of their farms, 
is the poor prospect presented by the many stunted, 
half-starved, ill-shaped, and almost dead young orch- 
ards to be seen in many parts of the country. A 
standing witness against bad management. But, not- 
withstanding the disappointments many have met 
with, I would say, if you lack that source of profit 
and enjoyment which should adorn every farm— a good 
orchard — don*t put off planting any longer, but make 
arrangements and plant one at once; you will find 
it a paying investment if properly cared for, not speak- 
ing of the growing beauty, it will add to your farm. 
In planting an orchard, it is necessary, in order to be 
successftil, to bear in mind that what is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well. 

In the choice of the ground, select a deep^ rich, a\id 
loamy soil, free from standing water, and protected as 
much as possible from cold northwest winds. In the 
selection of trees, get the best ; they are the cheapest 
in the end. If convenient, it is best to go and get them 
yourself, and see that they are carefully taken up. If 
not, have your order filled by some reliable nursery- 
man, with the understandlfng that you are not to take 
any but first-class trees. Have them taken up with 
plenty of roots, well packed, and forwarded in the best 
manner, as the way in which they are taken up and 
planted, tends greatly toward future success. 

In planting trees, let the matter have your persoaal 
supervision. Dig the holes large enough to admit of 
the roots being spread out in their natural position, 
without being crowded, filling up the interstices 
among the small roots with fine mold. The distance 
apart is a matter of opinion. Some think 25 feet none 
too close ; others claim that they should be planted at 
a distance of 40 feet; but 83 feet each way I think 
about right. Be particular to have the trees range in 
the rows each way, as it is much pleasanter to culti- 
vate the crops in it, than If the trees are Irregular in 
the row, and is more pleasing to the eye. 

As to the best varieties to plant, every one must be 
governed by the kinds that do best in his locality, 
though it might be safe to say, plant freely of the Bald- 
win, Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzenberg, and 
Russet, For the first half dozen years raise no other 
but hoed crops, as the constant working of the ground 
with manure applied, will foree a rapid growth. In 
case the trees make too rapid a growth, as they often- 
times will under such treatment, it Is a good plan to 
down with grass for a couple of yean, which checks 



them and brings them to bearing sooner. Above all 
things, exclude all animals, large and small, as many a 
young orchard has been sadly mutilated, and two or 
three yearns growth on some trees destroyed in a few 
hours time by the ravages ot animals. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that some Bystem 
of pruning must be exercised to keep the yoang tree« 
in proper shape, (that of an inverted umbrella is the 
best,) and raise good crops of perfect fruit. It is a 
good plan in early summer when the young shoots are 
starting, to pass through the orchard from tree to tree 
and pinch and rub off all unnecessary shoots ; thci] 
again in the winter pass through and cut oot all sin^- 
glers that may have started later in the summer. By 
pursuing this system a pocket knife is the largest m- 
strument needed. An ax should never be used in au 
orchard, except for pruning at the root when the treea 
are dead. 

In connection with the above, it is a good pls^ to 
apply a coat of whitewash, or a wash composed of one 
pound of soda to a gallon of warter in early spring, as 
it removes all moss and scales, making a fine smooth 
bark. Keep up a war of extermination against all in- 
truders, such as borers, caterpillars, &c., and with the 
blessing of an overruling Providence, you will hare 
an orchard that you will be j^oud of, and a credit to 
you' as an orehardist, in eight op ten years. 

Best Market Fbuits fob Mis80UBL— 2%« Sural 
World recommends as follows : — **■ The best red rasp- 
berry now in cultivation, for either family use or mar- 
ket culture, is the Philadelphia. The best black rasp- 
berry is the Doolittle. The best variety of the straw- 
berry for market culture is Wilson's Albany. The New 
Rochelle (Lawton) Blackberry, as far as our experience 
extends, stands at the head of the list for market cul- 
ture. The old Red Dutch Currant is hardier, stronger, 
and more productive and profitable, than any of its 
later rivals. The same may be said of the Houghton 
Seedling Gooseberry." The above would do for most 
localities. To the strawberries, we would add Triompbe 
de Qand and Jucunda ; to blackberries, the Kittatinny 
and Wilson's Early ; to gooseberriee, Downing's Seed- 
ling, No. h _ _ ^ 

Stobino Cabbaoe fob Wintbb.— We know no bet- 
ter plan than to plant them heads down and roots ap, 
covering the heads about an inch thick with soil. 
Brush wood or something of the sort may be put orer 
to keep away the heaviest of the frost They can be 
got out easily in winter as the crust of earth cracks 
like glass with a blow from a pick. Reversing them 
keeps out the water, and frost does not hurt when io 
the shade. — Oardener^s Monihly, 

Cobbbctioh.— In our report of the New York State 
Fair, we said: "Dr. Sylvester took the second pre- 
mium on the forty varieties of apples," and also " the 
second premium on the twenty varieties of apples.^' 
It should have been^rs^ premium in both cases. 

See premium list on another page» 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. lO. 



Ik the last excellent market report, the writer recom- 
meads housekeepers to make, for the benefit of young 
America, ** plenty of apple pies, with not too much 
sugar, no crust on the bottom, but little on top, and 
plenty of apples/' Now, I fancy that " Toung Amer- 
ica'" would not thank you for an apple pie made after 
these simple directions. There are a few important 
rules to be observed in making these kind of pies, 
which if not followed, will render an otherwise deli- 
cious pie a mass of insipid unbaked apples and dough. 
I have in my mind now, the case of a young Mend, 
whose mother always made excellent English apple 
pies. In course of time, he took to himself a wife, 
siHi-shfr -being anxious to please her husband undertook 
to make pies like his mother ; but alas, there is as muck 
difference between her pies and his mother's, as between 
a ripe, well-seasoned Northern Spy and a poor crab 
apple. Thick pastry, covering a few half-baked apples 
in a shallow dish, without any cup in the middle, is a 
poor apology for a well made, deep apple pie. Well, 
jou may say, how should they he made? In this wise. 
Procure an earthen dish about ttiree inches deep, such 
a one as is suitable for a chicken pie. Invert in the 
middle an old coffee cup. Peel and quarter the apples, 
and place them all around the cup, allowing about a 
tablespoonfhl of sugar, and lialf a grated nutmeg, and 
nearly a pint of water. Cover with a good light pastry, 
pressing firmly all around the edge. Make a small in- 
cision in the pastry, just over the teacup, and bake in a 
good hot oven. When the crust is brown and well 
done, do not take out the pie, but open the oven doors 
and let it remain for two or three hours, when set to 
cool, for it is much nicer eaten cold. Remember, when 
you cut the pie preparatory to eating, to lift the cup 
in order to allow the* juice to escape, which is the 
best part of the pie. Apropos of using so many 
apples. I have a six-gallon crock in my pantry, in 
which all the peelings, after being chopped in the 
bowl, are placed and covered with cold rain water. It 
makes excellent pale vinegar. 

I intend to tell the readers of Thb Fabmbr some- 
tliing, which if used, will be of great benefit to them 
those cold and bitt«r days that are surely coming. 
When dressing for a ride to the city or to chnrch, 
before putting on your outside garment, fold a good- 
:5lzed paper across your shoulder and chest, and see 
how warm and comfortable you will be, even when 
facing a piercing wind. The prhiciple Is this. The 
outside air cannot penetrate the paper, and the inside 
air which Is warmed f^om your body, cannot easily 
escape, and so must remain around the body, keeping 
you warm and comfortable. If you are incredulous, 
try it once, and learn from experience, that best of 
teachers. 

I sent you a few months since a receipt for skinning 
peaches without paring, and which you published. If 
any of your readers intend making onion pickle this 



fkll, they will be glad to know that the skins may be 
removed firom the onions in the same way ; or by 
merely pouring over them a strong boiling lye, and 
allowing them to remain for an hour or so. 

A UST ROSA 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



FaaPASBD XXFBK88LT TOB THS AlUKXOAH FABlfSB. 



H6w TO Pbbvbnt Wet Feit.— A lady sends us the 
following, copied firom an old receipt book. We shall 
give it a trial, and hope any of our readers will report 
their experience after giving it a fair trial : ' 

** I have had three pair of boots for the last six 
years, (no shoes,) and I think I shall not require any 
more for the next six years to come. The reason is 
that I treat them in the following manner : I put a 
pound of tallow and a half pound of rosin in a pot on 
the fire ; when melted and mixed, I warm the boots 
and apply the hot stuff with a painter's brush until 
neither the sole nor upper leather will suck any more. 
If it is desired that the boots should immediately take 
a polish, dissolve an ounce of wax in a teaspoonful of 
lamp black, a day after the boots have been treated 
with the tallow and rosin, rub over them this wax in 
turpentincf, but not before the fire. Thus the exterior 
will have a coat of wax alone, and shine like a mirror. 
Tallow or other grease, becomes rancid, and rots the 
stftching as well as leather; but the rosin gives it an 
antiseptic quality which preserves the whole. Boots 
and shoes should be so large as to admit of wearing 
cork soles. Cork is so bad a conductor of heat that 
with it in boots the feet are always warm on the cold- 
est stone fioor." 

Cork Cakes. — Six eggs well beaten, one pint milk, 
one teaspoonful salt, two pints mush almost cold, two 
pints meal, three tablespoonsfnl melted lard. Grease 
the pan. One spoonful in each cake. Do not let them 
touch in baking. Com mufiBLns in the same way, only 
two pints of fiour baked in hoops. 

Pbepabiko Molasses to Presbbye Fruit.— ^For pre- 
paring molasses for preserving fruit, which renders it 
much better suited for that purpose than a sirup pre- 
pared from the best loaf sugar, as it is not so liable to 
candy, nor it well prepared, to ferments Take eight 
pounds molasses, bright New Orleans, or sugar-house, 
eight pounds pure water, one pound coarsely powdered 
charcoal, boil for twenty minutes, then strain through 
fine flannel double, put it again in a kettle with the 
white of an egg, and boil gently, till it forms a sirup 
of proper consistence, and strain again. 

Cider CAKE.~One pound and a half of fiour, half a 
pound sugar, a quarter pound butter, half a pint of 
cider, one teaspoonful ot soda. Spice to your taste. 
Bake till it turns easily in the pans half an hour. 

Tea Cake. — Three cups of sugar, three eggs, one 
cup of butter, cue of milk, a spoonful of dissolved 
pearlash, and four cups of flour, well beaten up. If so 
stiff as not to stir easily, add a little more millc 

Ginger Bread. — Seven cups of flour, three cups of 
molasses, one cup of butter, three eggs, one spoonful 
ginger, one teaspoonful pearlash, one cup sour milk or 
buttermilk. 
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For ewerr 0ld. Snbscrtber titmt Renews darlns 
tike MontlK of Deeember X 



AM08TLIUIIAL0FFERI A BHAHE FOR ALL! 



Our Beautifully UluBtrated Annual of 88 pages, for 
1868, will be sent as a special FREE GIFT, to eTery 
old subscriber now on our books, who renews for 1868, 

DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 
whether singly or in Clubs. Let all our friends renew 
promptly, and relieve us of the arduous duties which 
devolve upon us in January. Agents will oblige us by 
marking eveiy name, as an old or new subscriber, that 
none may be omitted. We desire to double our already 
large list before the first ot January, and all that Is 
needed Is a little help from all our agents and friends. 
Let all work llb«rally this month in extending the cir- 
culation of 

THE PRACTICAL FARMERS PAPER, 

in their own neighborhoods and among their acquaint- 
ances. Now is the time to get tip large Clubs and 
swell our list until it reaches 

FIFTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS. 



A 6 1-8 octove, (F to A) Flano, price $400, for 450 
Subscribers. 

The above will be sent direct from the manufiKturer, 
and only cost the agent the freight • 



"STOXJ ^W^A.lSrT IT! 



Here we come ! 

A Splendid Chfincel I 

Open to all I 

We are frequently written to, to know the lowest pos- 
sible number that we can take to obtain certain specific 
Premiums. The Club price of Thb Amekioah Fabmsr 
is so low t^at we cannot afibrd as liberal premiums as 
some high-priced papers — and in all cases we have 
put them as low as possible, but in order to reduce the 
number of subscribers we will send Thi Fabmsb in 
clubs at $1 each, and offer the following at that rate : — 

A Lamb Knitting Machine for 80 Subscribers. 

A five-octave choral organ, price |125, for 160 Sub- 
scribers, 

A five-octave choral organ, price $175, for 200 Sub- 
scribers. 

A Orover <fe Baker $55 sewing machine for 60 Sub- 
scribers. 

Woodruff *s Barometer, price $18, for 85 Subscribers. 

Woodruff's Barometer, price $12, for 80 Subscribers. 

Woodruff *9 Barometer, price $10, for 2| Subscribers. 

Web8ter*s lUustrated Dictionary, price $12, for 80 
bscribers. 



Thb Information' contalhed in every volume of Thi 
Ambbican Farmbb is so valuable and Indlspenssble, 
that every farmer and gardener wants It. The price is 
BO low, that It comes within the reach of everybody. 
All that Is necessary to form a LABGE CLUB, is to 
SHOW IT TO YOUB MBiGHBOBS, and get them to join you 
in a Club, which at our Club price of only 75 CenU, 
is so remarkably low that none will refuse when asked. 
For a Club of TEN, we send a free copy to the getter 
up of the Club. 

YOUR NEIGHBORS WANT IT ! 



Havb you a neighbor that does not subscribe for an 
agricultural paper ? If so, ask him to join with you 
and send for Thb Ambbican Fabiosb, " the practical 
farmer*s own paper," and by so doing yon will benefit 
others. Now is the time to canvass among your friends 
and help to swell our list until it reaches 50,000 names. 
Tell them Its extreme low price, the value of its coa- 
tents on every subject in relation to Agriculture and 
Horticulture, and that the reports of market produce 
are Invaluable to every one who has anything to sell) and 
you will have no trouble In forming a Club, whick will 
take one of odr highest and most liberal prizes. 

IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELFI 



Three Hundred and BIfflityFonr Paces 
of valuable and interesting reading matter In couvi- 
nient form for binding, at the remarkably low price of 
only ONE DOLLAR, (lower in Clubs,) is what we fur 
nish In one year. It treats on all branches of Farming 
and Horticulture, and is the combined intelligence of 
practical farmers who contribute regularly for its 
pages. NOW, Is the time to renew your BubFcripii<jr- 
for the year 1868, and get your friends and neighbor 
to join you. _ _ _ 

GENERAL tiRANT. 

To any person sending ns a Club of 10 Subscriber?, 
at 75 Cents each, we will send a beautiful, large-&iz< a 
steel engraving of the Commander-in-Chief, and htro 
of the late war, executed in the highest style of an. 
and making a handsome ornament for the parlor ur 
library. Instead of a free copy, If so desired. 
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XHJE: AJMLEEaCJLT^ S'AJEUfKR, 



▲US 



FAJtMEBS BXOOBD AVB AGOOUVT BOOK. 



Ths imi>ortaiice of keeping correct accoonta, and 
haying a ajatematic book m which to keep them, is 
obvioua to every person who desires to know the 
rc«ult of certain crops, household expenses, Ac, Bsfi 
we take pleasure in calling attention to the one adrer- 
tised in this nnmber, and have made arrangements by 
which we can furnish them to our readers with Thb 
Fjlrmeb for $4. Every farmer should commence the 
year with this valuable worlc Now is the time to get 
them, _ _ 

THE AHERICAN FARMER AND AMAL. 

In Clubs, Thb Ambbioah Fahiibr, and Aknuai* for 
1S6S, will be sent for 90 Cents the two, to all 2^W 
JS UJiSCJUBeRS, This valuable little work of 88 pages, 
illustrated with engravings, is an interesting treatise on 
Bulbs, Flowers, and House Plants, and should be in 
the hands of every lover of flowers. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 



Wb have a laige number of volumes of Thb Ambbi- 
CAir Fabmbb boimd in good substantial binding, now 
ready for delivery, embracing the issues for 1866 and 
1SG7. They will be sent to any address, by mail, pre- 
paid, for $1.35 each; or to any person sending ns 
twelve names, at our lowest club price of 75 cents 
each, we will send either volume to the agent getting 
up the Club ; or, for twenty subscribers at the same 
rate, we will send both the above volumes bound, post- 
age paid. ' _ _ 

DING, DONG, BELL ! 

Wb have had frequent applications from our agents 
and friends, asldng us to offer Bells as a PremlnnL 
We have the pleasure of announcing tliat arrangements 
have been completed by which we*can fiimish them to 
all interested, with very little labor on their part, in 
soliciting their friends and neighbors to form a Club 
for Thb Ambbioan Fabmbb for 1868. 

To ewerj p«rs«n aeadlBiC «• 100 flabMriben, 
«t $1 eack ; or, ISO, at T6 Cento— we will mii« 
a Bell welcblBff S60 lb*., with moVBUnff 
complete, eoatins in all $60. 

To oTery person aendlnc 800 Snbaeribera at 
$ 1 eacb, a beU wel^binc 800 Ibe., with ntonnt- 
ine complete, eoetlnc $125. 



FOB PABHE U8B. 

To ererj person sendins 60 Snbserlbers, at 
$1 ; or 75, at T6 Cents eacli, a bell ^reicbinc 
900 lbs., and eostlnc $25* 

To eTerjr person sending 80 Snbserlbers, at 
^1 eacb ; or, 40, at 76 Cents eacb, a bell ^reicb- 
iny 100 lbs., costing $18. 

Commence early in mailing up lists, and send on the 
names as fast as obtained, and the bells will be sent as 
soon as the whole number are received. 



POSTAGB 



On Thb Ambbican Fabmbb, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is only Three Cents per quarter. We prepay 
the American postage on all papers sent to Canada. 



TUB UnEATHBB, CBOPS, Ac, 

Notes on tbe Weatber from Oct.. 15, to Not. 

16, 1867. 



The first half of October, 1867, gave its mean tem- 
perature at 49.2 o ; its average, 51.8 o; go that the 
second hall, 52.70, was warmer than the first half, and 
its average, 48.2 o , was less than the mean of the month, 
51.0 o. The last half of October, 1860, 52.1 o, also 
warmer than the first half, 48. 2 o, as was also that of 
this October, 1867, being 52.7 o , and above its first halt; 
49.2 o . Much of the weather has been fair, windy and 
dusty some, but rather dry. 

Rain only 1.77 inch in the fliist half, and only 0,15 
inch in the second. Atmosphere seems quite agitated 
still, as heavy storms of rain, tornadoes, hail storms, 
and the lilce, seem to prove. The water fallen thus lar 
this year, to the end of October, is 27.05 inches, about 
one-tenth more than the average. 

NovBMBBB has so far given us the fair autumnal 
weather so rare here at this season, only colder. The 
rain has been little, 0.16 inch, in this first half. So that 
the rain still leaves us in near a drouth, and that wide 
over the country westward. A little snow fell on the 
2d and 3d, 3 inches perhaps, and again on the 5th ; the 
Canal is said to liave frozen in two or three cold points. 
The barometer has been quite variable, and yet indi- 
cates wind and clouds more than rain. 

The meteoric shower of November 14, expected by 
some on the IStli, and very strildng and wonderftU, was 
ihe greatest between S and 5 o^ clock. A. M., in many 
places in our country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Some places were covered with fog or clouds, if the 
meteors were falling. Said to be none in England; bnt 
the United States were greatly favored. Thousands 
more know what was meant by the language in 1838, 
(the time of the first visible shower,) ^^Utnowi ators.^* 

Thb index, Ac, in this number occupies consider* 
able space, and has crowded out a large nnmber of 
valuable and interesting articles. We can promise in- 
creased excellence in the January number, wliich will 
be published early. 
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Lamb Famllr Kolttlnc BlBehlBe, 

TSB rtOTB BugraTlng Is a pjod repre«eiit«tiOD of this 
Tiluble mBcblne, which we offer Id our Premium Ltat 
to send to way pcnoa who will forward ■ lirt of ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY Sntacriber*. at 76 CenW 
each. We bare already eent off icTeral, and hope that 
manj of onr friends will avaU themselTei of this epli 
did prtM offer. Any person cau operate Uiem, btei. . 
chUd ten jrears old ; and eTery kind ol knltUng work 
cmi be done bj this labor-isTlng invention. It is 
beantUtillj nmde, will last for jeara.-and with ordinary 
usage win not get outof order. A Uttleeffort Will get 
np a Clnb large enough to take one. Wbo speaks flret 1 

Tbb American Dairyman's Association will meet at 
Utloft, Janutttj 8, 9. Profeuor Brewer, of Tale Col- 
lege, will dellTer the annual address. Subject: "Cattle 
Breeding Id lU Relations to Dairy Farming." 



The first eiblbitlonof the Amerlcau Fooltry Society 
will b« beld In Muonic Hall, New York, Dec. S-fl. 
Valnftble prizee are ofltered for all Qlasiea of pooltij. 

Rotes ft^Bi CBHBda. 

We have had the longest seaaon of dronth that has 
occurred for many jeara. Very little rain baa fallen 
since tbe middle of Augast, and the creeks and wells 
are In moit Inatauces completely dried Bp, and the 
ilTera are ao low, that there is not water enongb to ma 
tnany of the mills. The fall pastnnge Is so bare that 
cattle lUTe to be fed bay In the Belds, Bnow now covers 
tbe groQDd. 

Tbe breaking down of two of our oldest banks has 
given sacb a shock to commerce, and created snob a 
feeling of dlslruat among the Ikrmers, that the gndn 
markeU are almost deserted, and Utile produce Is 
coming forward, and In wheat there Is a noticeable 
decline In pricca, notwltha tan ding the demand In Eu- 
rope. The Bank of Montreal Is doing all it can, with 
the Influence of the government at Us back, to break 
"le otbev banking Institutions of tbe country, and with 



lis usnal dog-ln-the-monger policy, refuses to ^aaiuit 
with a large capital locked ap In Ita coffen, and II ii 
not to be wondered at, if, under the drcumitancet, the 
other banks feel that they mn an extra risk, ss all thili 
notea are bongbt np by Mr. King, the manager of ihe 
Bank of Montreal, and at once presented, wilb ■ 
demand for specie. American silver, which bud bi.D 
at a discount, is now freely taken at par, and Uiff 
porcbases are being made of alock, by drovers and 
speculatore l^m your aide, at prices much below lli<^e 
last year. Qood milch cows can be had at Inim 
(SO to t36 each ; sheep are being bought np al tt'5 lo 
ti each ; live hogs from 3 to 8 1-3 eta. per ponnd ; and 
levea from 3 3-4 to 5 1-8 ct«. per pound, Uv« wei{:l.l. 
Hops are largely grown near London, and the crop 
this year has been good, prices ranging low, say 20i- la 
36cper ponnd. There Is a seven acre field of hap! ntar 
tbe city, which last year gave 1,400 Iba. per acre, und 
this year only yielded 400 Ibs.ifff the whoMplece. Ltr^-t 
-'- — ileal works for the manufacture of anlpburic acid 
erected this spring on an a^oinlng lot to tbe 
aoutbeost, and soon alter tbey commenced operBiion^, 
the hops whlcb were then (June 88th) looking tliiclv. 
and promising a large yield, suddenly tamed blaok, u 
If stmck by some unseen bUght It was remarked ibat 
tbe wind blew from the works to tbe hop field tbe isy 
before, and It Is supposed tbe fumes generated in ibe 
process of manufacturing vitriol, destroyed the hnpf. 
A suit was commenced against the chemical conijwit 
for damages, for causing the destructlOD and Iwb vf 
the hops, but the evidence of over forty wltueate! on 
both sides proved ao contradictory, tbat tbe ju^}'pl^e 
le plaintiff only SO cents damages. 

From Main*. 

October gave us beantlfnl weather for tbe nni^liiii:; 

up of latefall work. There were no heavy stonii> i.r 

days during tbe month. All kinds of farm iro- 

are lii^h— much higher than I eipei^ted f..r -.i 

'In tlie season. Potatoes, 85b90o ; oats, »>irp. 

ea, »1.3Bii(1.60 ; butter, SSb30c; beef. Sfti*l:;ii,r 

hundred; bay, tlS far preiaed, $18 loose; egp, ■J.'kt.N. 

round bog, 10 els.; mutton, TaSc; store sbecp, f-Jii 
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13. Stock is not in great demAQd, and prices depend 
upon the yaliie of the animal for beet Spring calTes 
(steers) are in good demand at liigh prices. Now that 
the crops are all in, we can jndge of their eomparatiTc 
prodnctiTeness. Corn, good; potatoes, half a crop; 
hay above the average ; grain, fiedr ; apples, less than 
an average.— 6^. E. B., Bafad, Me, 

Thb beantiftil Christmas scene on the center pages 
of this number, will call to mind many pleasant 
thoughts appropriate to the season. We are indebted 
to the enterprising publisher of Demorest's Monthly 
Magazine for the plate — the best ladies magazine in the 
country, and one well known to most of our readers. 

TUB MARKETS. 



' , BocHxsras, Nov. 87, 18(17. 

FLOIJB— White wheat, 18.60. Bad, $14.00. 

GRAIN— White wheat, 887^8000. B«d,280e. Corn, 185a Bar- 
ley, $L25<^$1.80. By^ 12fi& Oata, 78o. 

BEANS— 860^800. 

HOPS-4&o^65e. 

WOOLr— Nothing doin^. 

HAY— $14^180. 

PBOVISIONS— Lard, 14^14Xa Batter, 88^8c Eggs, 80c. 
Cheese, 18^18c. Potatoe^ 75^S0a Dried applet, 8(^9o. Chick- 
ens, 18^15c(||^1b. Turkeys, 16(^180. Pork, 8(^9o. 

■ < ^i ■ 

OFFICE OF AMERICAN FARMER, ) 

RocuESTM, N. Y., Nov 24 1867. f 

Since our last report the wheat ouu-ket has been dull and nomi- 
nally lower. There is little doing. Millers who want wheat will 
pay aboat $8.60 for It in this city. 

Barley has advanced in the eastern and also in the western 
citiea, but is dull here. Malsters are temporarily sapplied, and 
the stringency in the money market checks speculation. Bright 
six-rowed sells for $1.25 ; two-rowed $1.16<^$1.80. The pros- 
pectfl are Cavorable for an advanoe. 

B<?ans are in demand at $2.50 to $8 for first qnality. 

The pork market is very nnsatisfactory to farmers. Com is 
scarce and high, and many fkrmers have to carry water firom the 
canal or creeks for their Catling hogs. No wonder they are anx- 
ious to sell. Daring the frosty weather a ^week ago, large num- 
bers of dressed hogs were brought into market. Most ot them 
were only half bt, and hardly fit for packing. Such pigs were 
Silow of sale at from 7o to 8a Those of better quality brought 
S)i ^9e^ and one prime lot of 400 lb hogs was quickly sold wt 
9 ^c. They were much better worth 10c than some were worth 
7c. The probabilities are that really fat hogs will bring fair 
prices before January, but few ftrmers have the nerve to feed 
corn at $1.25 per bnsheL 

Be«f cattle advanced half a cent for the last week In Albany, 
and it is,thought the ^'botiom has been touched,** though fiumers 
in nearly all parts of the country are shcvt ef feed and anxious 
to sell. This is particularly true of this section, and in many 
parte of the West Farmers who have the feed will do well in 
keeping good thrifty steers, or good three-year old wether sheep 
the coming winter. All the indications •point to high prices for 
beef and wll fiitted mutton, the last of the winter or early spring. 

Batter is scarce and in demand, «t 85e<^40o f) lb. This is a 
good price, and it is best to sell anything when a good remnnera- 
tlTS price can be obtained. 

As a mattsr of interest we give, the following prieea of turn 
produce in London, from the last Mark Lane BoBprtat: 

These prices are in gold, and we must add about 40 per cent to 
the figures to bring them to our currency. It will be seen that 
bntter and prime beef are higher here than in England. Matton 
ia muchxheaper, as it generally la. 



EagUsh white wheat $8.19(^$2.40 par bo. 

" eedwheat 2.10(^$2.18 " 

Barley for malting 1.06(^$1.88 « 

*♦ for grinding L05(a$1.08 •» 

Rye 1.29(8»$1.41 ** 

Oats 78<a$l.08 •* 

(The latter for potato oata.) . 

Peas 1.89@$t.56 •* 

IndUncom 1.2»<g^$1.88 •« 

RedCloverSeed ft.25^$7.25 « 

Butter 80 28 ^ ft. 

Large hogs, (dressed) . . 1 12 "- 

Porkers 16 » 

Prime beef^ 15e.; second quality. 18c; inferior, 11a 
American pork in Dublin, $24 ^ bbl 

Nenv York JIEmrketo. 



BBPOKSD KDnUDBSLT rOB TRS AMKBIOAR rABMSB, BT a BDWAaOS 
TODD, or TBS NKW TOSS Tllin. 



Nbw Yokk, Nov. 88. 

BEEVES— The number of beef cattle received for the weekly 
snpply during the past week, is 5,678 head. This number is a 
short supply for the weekly demand. But to-day 16^c. seems to 
be the top of the market Very few cattle are sold for more than 
15a y 9>., net weight, although occasionally a few extra fkttened 
bullocks were sold for 16>^(^17a ^ 0>. Farmers who have cat- 
tle will do better in the end to btten them well before sending 
them to this or any other market 

MILCH COWS— A fow good cows have been sold aa high qs 
$110(^$180 each. 

CALVES — Fat calves are in fSdr demand at firm prices and 
quick sales. The best lots bring 12c(3^12>fc 9 lb., live gross 
weight Inferior calves are sold for 7c^Sa ^ lb. Large num- 
bers are now being ** hog dressed,"* and sent to market with the 
skin on. This is far the best way to send such animals to mar- 
ket, as they sell more advantageously than when alive. A few 
milk -fattened and meal-finished calves were sold the past week — 
a few for $87.20 each, and a number of others for $51.40 ^ head. 
They were a superior lot, having been fsttened without any hay 
or grass of any amount The number of calves for the month is 
1.170 

SHEEP— Receipts are heavy, numbering 88,700 for the week. 
Tr%de uniformly slow, and prices vary little, if any, frrom the 
quotations of last month. Sheep are quoted per pound, live 
weight for prime sheep, 5)i(3^5^c.; inferior to medium, 4<^4Xo> 
Prime lambs, 6>^(^7c.; oommen, 5X(^6Xa Large numbers of 
sheep are sold by the head, as they are too thin and poor to be 
slaughtered. The immense number of inferior sheep cause a 
slow and dull market But If ^ drover has good sheep, he can 
sell them readily for a paying price. 

SWINE— Are heavy, numbering 81.848 head for the past week. 
Trade for good hogs is active. Prime hojfs 7>i®7,^c ; fair to 
good hogs, 6^', @7>ic.; .common, light and rough, 6>i (§^6% a All 
sold at these figures. 

BUTTER— The prices for butter are tolerably firm for a ftdr 
article. The following figures express about the prices paid for 
different lota of butter : 

Chemunp, Sussex, and Chenango Counties Dairies, firkins, ^ 
lb., 48c.a45c. ; Chautauqua, Cayuga, and Delaware counties 
dairies, do. do., 40c.a43c ; Broome, Cortland, Steulh^n, and other 
couutiea do, do., 89c.a42c. ; Lewis, and Jefferson dairies, Welsh 
tubs, 89c.a42c. ; ordinary State do. firkins, 88o.a89c ; ordinary 
State do. Welsh tubs, 8Sc.a89c. ; half-firkin tubs State dairies, fine 
to extra, 42a45c.; half firkin tubs State dairies, fair to good, 8Sa 
40a; Northern Pennsylvania dairies, firkins and tubs, 88a89a 

CHEESE — A more active demand prevails for cheese for the 
local trade. Our quotations ore as follows: 

Factory dairies, fancy and Cheddar shapes, ^ fi)., 16al6>^a; fac- 
tory dairies, fine quality, do., 15>^al6c.; factory dairies, common 
to fair quality, do., 14al5c.; farm dairies, fancy and extra quality, 
do., 16>4al6>ia; Barm dairies, fair to good, do., 14ul6c.; farm dai- 
ries, commen, do. 12al8c.; Orange county, skimmed cheese, do., 
Sella 

APPLES AND ORAPES— The price for excellent apples is 
firm. Grapes are slow of sale. Cranberries are in large supply, 
and lower. 

Apples, SUte, |) bbl., $8.75a$4.25; Wertern, do., $8.75a$4.25; 
apploB, ordinary, do., $2.75a$8; grapes, Isabella, ^ lb., 5aa9<' - 
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wmimoii, 8e.a6oL ; OatawbM, lfi«LAl4& ; enBbini««, |l bbL, ISa 
$10.S0. 

FOULTBT— Is abnndMit and at prtMBt t«7 ohesp : 

Torkeya, 14c®18ow V 1^. ; fowli, V lb., ISc^lOa ; spring 
flllioken^V lb., 14a^l6o; geeB«, ^ ft., 18^14o; dttoks,^ ft., 10^ 
SOc 

EGOS— The demand for eggs Is not ss active as usnal, and 
prices are a shade easier : 

N. J., extra brands, per dozen, 84<g^85o. ; State and Pa., do., 
8eo.a84c. ; ordinary Western, do., 29aa81o. ; Western, by express, 
do., 82aSd ; Canada, do., 80<^82c.; limed, da, 28^80e. 

POTATO£S— Are in flur demand, and tolerably quick sales, at 
the following rates : 

Buckeyes, ^ bbL, $2.25(^12.87; peachblows, do., $8.00^1|8. 
86; Prince Albert, do., $&00(^|8.25 ; Jackson whites, do., $2.76(^ 
98.00; Mercers, do., |&0(H^|8.7fi; Delaware sweet, da, $8.50 
(^$5; yirginia sweet, do., $8.00<^$8.25^ 

WOOL — Has been in moderate request, but at prices generally 
below the views of holders, who are not willing to make any im- 
portant concessions. Hence, transactions have been on a re- 
stricted scale. 

New York, Michigan and Vermont : extra and above, ^ ft.. 
46a47c.; X uid X blood, do., 80a48c.; common and X do., 87a89c.; 
Ohio, Pa., and Ya., choice Baxony fleece, do., 58a62c.; extra to 
XX, do., 50a58c; X <uid X blood da, 48a46c.; common and X 
do., 89a41a 111., Wi&, Iowa, and Ind., extra and above, da, 42a 
44c.; X and X blood fleece, do., 88a40a; common and X fleece, 
da, 86a87a 

GBAIK — Wheat has been quite heavy to-day, and quoted ma- 
terially lower, with more sellers than buyers at the reduced flg- 
nres, the market closing very irregularly. Bales were reported 
yesterday of 84,000 bushels at from $1.8d^$1.88 (in store and 
afloat) for mixed Western, closing .tamely at $1.86 for prime 
afloat; $1.26<^$1.82 for new mixed Western, 9 bushel 

Bye has been quoted higher on a light supply and moderate 
demand. Bales have been made of 7,000 bushels Western, at 
$1.69<^$1.70 9 bushel 

Barley has been firm and moderately Inquired for. Yesterday 
sales were made of 42,500 bnshels at $1.68^1.65 for Canada West, 
and $1.00^$1.66 for State, |) bushel Barley malt has been dull 
at $1.55<^$1.65 V bushel * 

Oats have been in leas request, and rather heavy. Sales, 
51,000 busheU» Western, in store and afloat, closing at 78Xa79Xc 
9 bushel 

8,000 bushels Canada peas, in bond, sold at $1.40 ^ bush. 
FLOUB AND MEAL— Yesterday sales were reported of 
7,200 bbls., including poor to choice superfine State and Western, 
at $8.10® $8.90; very poor to good extra State at $9.20(^$9.70; 
good to choice extra State at $9.70<^$10; poor to good shipping 
brands of round-hoop extra Ohio, at $9.40<^$10.20 ^bbl. 

State and Western flour has been extremely heavy to-day, and 
prices have again declined 10a25c ^ bbl Most of the holders 
complain that there is no market at all ; that the trade had 
dwindled to a mere peddling biLsiness, and that prices were more 
or less nominal. ' At the close sellers generally seemed **in the 
blues." The following figures express about the prices <^ the 
different kinds of floor and meal : we quote : 

Sup. State and Western, $ai0®$8.90; extra State, $9.20® $10 ; 
extra Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, <fcc., $9.00® $12.60; extra Ohio, 
round-hoop, shipping brands, $9.40® $10.20 ; extra Ohio, trade 
and &mily brands, $10.25®$! 2.75; extra Genesee, $10.10®$12. 
75; common to choice extra Missouri, $10. 75® $15.25, 

Special Notices. 

Impsotvd Ellittio.— It is with pleasure that we call the at- 
tention ot readers to this justly popular sewing machine. It has 
no mmerlor for family sewing, and we would advise our readers 
to call at the salesroom, 59 Buflalo street, and examine these 
wonders of the mechanical art For a Christmas or New Year's 
^resent they would be most acceptable. 



APVBRTI8EWIEMT8. 

BATxa or Adtsstisdio. — ^AdverClaementa of interest to brmen, 
will be Inserted in Thk AmtKToaii Fabmsb for 25 cents s line, 
or $2.50 per square of 10 lines, each insertion, payablv in 
advance. To secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 
18th of the previous month. Tnx Fakickb has subscribt-re in 
every State, and nearly every Tenritory. There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general iiitt- rt-M 
to rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canuk. 
Special noHcegfi oenU ptr line. 

TH£ iniPROVEB SLOAT BL.I«IPT1C 
ILiOCIt-STITCH 

SEWING m:a.oh:ines. 



THE MOST POPULAE INSTRUMENT OF THE AGK 
for Family Sewing. Please examine at the Salesruom, li' 
Buflalo Street. Agents wanted. Address, 

dec D. £. BICE, Sochetter, H. Y. 

AGENTS I^AnTBD. 

TO SELL ENGRAVINGS AND PRINl'S. Also Si.iti..n.ry 
Goods and Silver Watches. $80 invested wiil realize ilw. 
Address, HASKIN9 A CO., 

dec-4t 86 Beekman Street, New Yurk. 



WHITE HEN MUST RULE AMERICA ! 



CLUBS FOR 1868 !— CLUBS FOR m^\ 



THE BEST NEW TOBK WEEKLY PUBLISHED. 



1S:E1W YORK r>AY BOOK 

FOR iBas. 



Tbx Nbw Tosk Day Book is a straitforward, Radical Tkmo 
eratic paper, with a larger circnlation than any other Democn-tlc 
Journal ever published on this Continent, and it enters on tb« 
threshold of 1868 more prosperous and more hopeftal of th*^ pvat 
cause it upholds than ever before. Standing on the foandatioa, 
of the Declaration of Independence, that "all (white) men arv 
created eqnal,^ and therefore entitled to equal rights. It is op- 
posed to all forms and degrees of special legislation that coaiiict 
with this grand central Truth of Democracy. 

Thk Day Book, therefore, demands the restoration of tb'- 
" Union as it was"— a Union of co-equal States upon the wh'n* 
basis, as the only hope, and the only means possible under htA- 
yen fbr tevlng the grand ideas of 1776, and the ftindAinental 
pVincipIes of American liberty, and if the real friends of fre^dooi 
and the earnest believers in that sacred and glorious caa»e io 
which the men of the Revolution olfered up their lives, will now 
labor to expose the ignorance, delusion, and treason of the mon- 
grel party, it will succeed, and the white Republic of Waethiuji- 
ton be restored again in all its original )>eneflcence and gramic: r 

Thk Wkkkly Day Book is the most COMPLETE WEK.KLT 
PAPER PUBLISHED. Its News Summary, Family Rea«lit.>r. 
Agricultural Articles, Reports of Cattle, Grain, and Cotton Mar- 
kets, Ac, Ac. are not surpassed by any paper. 

Term*— Casli In AdTanec* 

One copy one year $ 2.tX» 

Three copies one year .^..V) 

Five copies one year, and one to the getter up of the Club lo.uO 
Ten copies one year, and one to the getternp of the Clnb 17.50 

Additional copies 1.73 

Twenty copies one year, and one to the getter op of the 

Club *. 8U0"» 

Specimen copies sent free. Address, 

▼AH SYBIE» HOETOV ft CO., 
dec Ko. 108 HaiMui ftreet, Hfw York. 
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qaot« from the Boehester, N. T., Daily Union of An^. 18, 1867, 
an extract from a report of a speech made by 8. M. Pettingill, 
£so., (of S. M. Pettingill & Co., Advertising Agents, New York 
ana Boston), at the Editorial Convention of New York State 
Editors, holden at Penn Yan, N. Y., June 21, 1867. The words 
are plain and cannot be misunderstood : 

^ lie showed the public that by tills system of contracting they 
were giving lower rates than they gave their own home custom- 
ers or othtis equally as prompt and good customers; that they 
were Belling one portion of their paper to be used to compete 
with and uitt'erhid the other columns; that the owner of the 
space thus sold could come right in and t^pat tiie publisher's 
i)riees and tuke his business away from him ; that if the pub- 
lishers, fully understanding this, still wished to continue so irre- 
gular and u'nbusiness-like a system, he (IVttingill Jb Co.,) should, 
of course, cvase trying to get advertising for the papers at their 
regular rates and go into the other system of contracting — which 
he could stand if the printers could.''^ 

RECAPITULATION OF ADVANTAGES SECURED. 

In conclusion, we recapitulate the following as the principal 
reasons for using our lists as advertising mediiiihs : 

1st. You secure a better class of papers than by making your 
own selections. 

2d. The work is done much less than at U?e usual rates. 

8d. A better position for advertisements is secured than could 
otherwise be obLiined. 

4th. The advertisements will be promptly inserted. 

6th. They will appear in every issue of the pajK-TS. 

6th. We watch the papers and soe that the work is faithfully 
and correctly [lerfonned. 

It will be evident to all that our system is not calculated for 
the smallest advertisers — ir**} being the smallest order we receive 
for citlier list of one hundred pa|)ers. liut many advertisers 
will find that by making a systematic investment with us they 
will secure much greater results from their auuual outlay than 
formerly. 

bend for Price Card and Catalogue of the newspai)ers. Address, 

GEORGE P. ROWELL <fe CO., 

Advertising Agents, No. 40 Park Row, 

New York. 

P. S. — In addition to the advantages above set forth, our Agen- 
cy has every facility for transacting the ordinary business of Ad- 
vertising Agents in the ordinary way. 

Our facilities are probably not equaled by any similar estab- 
lishment in America. dec 
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LADIES' &ABQEN COMPANION FOB 

A TREATISE 



ON THB OULTIVATIOK Of 




SElSriD ir-OI^ IT! 

T E C L B A E 

cruVriicVoscope 

Combines instruction with amusement. Best, sim- 

plesi, e.ivapest, and most powerful microscope in the world. 
Magnifies ten thousand times. Made on an entirely new jdiin, 
hence its low price and high magnifying power. ' Requires no 
focal a<l,iustment, then^fore it can be readily used by every one, 
even by children. A beautiful tnft to old or young. Adapted to 
the family circle as well as to ^cientific use. Shows the adulter- 
ations in food, tbousamls of animals in a siuirle drop of water, 
eels in vinegar, ghtbules in milk, bloixl, and other fluids, tubular 
Structure of hair, claws on a fly's fo(»t. also the celebrated **tri*'h- 
Ina spiralis" or p<»rk worm, which is causins so many deaths 
among pork eaters, and in fact the objects which may be exam- 
ined in this wonderful microscope, are without number. All are 
invited to call and see its great mairuitying power. It took the 
first premium at the Ohio State Fair. Liberal discount to .Vgents. [ 
Booksellers, and Stationers. Fancy Goods IValers, Toy Dt-alers, j 
Jewelers. Opticians, Drugirists, «fcc. Price, 42.50. Packed in a 
neat box, and s«nt prepaid to any address, on receipt of f 2.75. i 
Monev can he sent bv mail at our risk. Address, GEOItGE 
MEAbE, Racine, Wis.", Sole Proprietor. dec 



Hardy Biis, Tnlierons Booteil Flowers, & House 

Plants. 

Beautifully illustrated with numerous engraTing&. YoL I, f<^r 
1868, now ready. Price 80 Cents. 

Address, JOHN TUBKES, 

Publisher American Farmer, 

Bochester, N. 7. 

mOTHER GRIIID TRlllll! 

AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITTTE just 
closed in New York, altera six weeks session, the 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 

has again carried o£f the honors, it having been Award(^ the 

over all competitors. This triumph following close upon \l* 

award of 

THE GOIiD MEBAIi, 

(the highest prize,) at the Fair of 

THE M^HANieS ASSOCIATIOI, 

(the great Fair of New England,) at Lowell, In October, as well ss 

the 

FIRST PJ^IZE 

for a Double Thread Machine at the latt 

K£W TOSK STATE FAIR AT BUFFALO, 

establishes, beyond question, the superiority of THE FLOU 
ENCE, as a Family Sewing Machine. 

FLORENCE SE1VIN6 MACHINE COMPANY. 

No. 505 RroadwAjF) New York. ^d.-o 

Persons In every town wanting the B- -i 

Fireside Monthly, fall of goml reft<li: -;• 
Instruction, Amnseraent, "Gayeties and Gravities,'^ should sti-d 
for the '' Housi'hold Messenger " London Kidge, 

N. H. Specimen .S frVTW 

A volume, postpaid, only 50 *'*^*' * ' '• 




FARMS IN THE WEST! 

Parties wishing to Purchase or Sell, would do well to Call 

ovLi or address; 

FEED. A. HATCH, 

Ixunirance and Beal Estate Agt., 

52 Arcade, Bochester, V, Y. 

Bkfkrknoks. — Hon. Freeman Clarke, Ed. American Farmer. 

dcc-2t 

THE LOVER'S CH.\RM, or Perfume of Love. Will win the 
uudyiui; love of either sex. An oriental perfume lasting 
rever. Only 50 cent*. 8for$l. Sent sealed and postpaid by 
Idressing H. HALL, M. D., Hinsdale, N. H. 



FURNISHER TO ORDER. ARORESS, 

F. W. GOLLIirS, 1 Trowbridge St., Boeheeter, K. Y 

dec 

• 100,000 CONCORD CUTTINOS, 

TWO OR F0UR»EYE8— First quality— from matured wM- 
For Sale at a low price. Also 

of superior quality for nurserymen, at as Iow_pr1ce as they c»i 
make It Manufactured by F. TROWBRII>CR 

New Haven, or MilftM-d. C>)un.. or 
D. M. DEWEY, 
deo'lt Aroade, Bochester, N- ^ 
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ifirkultiiTe anderliM cierr other pnnuit or life, ud tb 
■nl^jMt of FERTIUZEB8 undsrllM isricuUnrc. 

XjISTEE. BROS.' 
FBKSH BONE 

SUPERPHOSPlim OF LIME 



ALWAYS RELIABLE. 

It gives Qoiok Aotion-It promotea Laznriant growth 

thi ongho nt the whole season— It oreatos NO 

WEEDB— It HASTENS matnritr-It 

IHCIBEA 8E8 the produot, and it 

PERMAHEHTLT IHFBOVES 

the Soil 

LlSnpn BBOTHEHB, 

ISO Front M., NeWSorlt Sou Uunmcnrm 



ibcpbovi:d jlnd 
PRICE REDUCED TO 58 DOLLARS I 

KN1T8 A STOCKING COMPLETE! 
IT SETS UP ITS OWH WORK, 

WMena juid Dbrrowfl hr Tujliif tli« number of loop*, the Hm« 
ks In hund knltlloK Soother HHAhlnfl In tbc world un du UJ 
L>r the» thln^ ft knlta ft jui of p]«ln work In 
TEN BIINIJTESI 
A pnlr of •oelii eomplMe In hilf u bow, ud u «iidI«M nilo^ 
nf fmcy fcbrdM. , , 

Every JHmchlBe W>miBt«d to Work ■■ 
Bcpre*«nlMl. 
CircolATfluid Hmple itoeklog Hnl ta uif >ddre»an rMclpt 
si«ip. ^^^^ ^^ OBWB, e«n>l *«»., 

(Rir WMMrn N. T^ Pinn., »od Wwuni VI.,) 
noT-tf 170 SMte flt., Roclioln, W. T. 



TO OWNERSI OF HORSES I 

SPECIAL ANIfOII^^EIIIS^T. 

rpHE SUBflCKlBEB wtll Rwwird Vnloiu mill. prrKrlp- 



. Adilrc. 



N. T, 



WANTED! 



TOENOA ^ 
maatbt. In Ihn Tlrinlly whtra they raride, whlcb wiU sat 
chamrrom $G0 to 9150 per month. 
For puUcnlATt spply lo flr iiddreu, 

B. S. BCR ANTON * CO., 
dee l94 Ai;Luin BL, Hartford, Ct, 



PURE BRED 

HAIMMMi R^mS. 

FOR LETTING OR SALE, THE BAM 
M'CLELLAN, 

Hts' nan old. Bred br H. W. Huomond : lire Sweepatike. 

thM celebnled EJiai. he Te (Ully ble eqiul u * Block -getlo', H 
bla Block In tblB State and In Vermont abundantly pruvei. 

AluSlX TEARLIKO KAltn, alar, bred by Mr, Hbb- 
inond. and Mrod bf bla CivaHts Stodc Kinu Kewufe and QrMa 
Mountain, tvu Rame that etand the preHut aeaaon at |IDO par 



Alio TEN BAn LAniBa of m; own breeding, that tuA 
the FIrat Premium at the last fair ot the QaBeiee Couatf A^ 
oDlinn] BooleV. 

Ths abore Kama will b* nld at a Tary low price In eo 
to what that claai of theep baie heretoton been held al 



PHILABELFHU AHD CLAKZX EASPBERKIEa. 
WillUI lAIlT All IITTATIRIT ■LAIIIERIIU. 

180 ACBE8 IN SIHALL PBVIT8. 

gEND aXAHP POB CATALOG OB. 
WnilAX PAXST, OlUlMBlMOB, K. t, oat.4t 
"A Bepoaitory or Paahlaa, Plaaaara, amA, 
Inatrncdon.** 

nXrtl'EH.'S BA.ZAR.. 

nco on Nmsmbv tn, the 
Hklr Dluatratsd Famllv 
le Lllermti.™. TBrlr aloi (a 
oraWti^klyFaahlonNews- 



TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 



A Copy of the Obsarvor f" ox* t*" *ui ^ M^t 

to ANT penon lendliii oa yiw n<v mbecilbni and ftntrtim 
doUan. 

A tSB Sowing Mttahlna,<itiierwiiHl«tadWll- 

MiBorQrDTar&Bakar, wlllbeient lo ANT jHiton wbdli^ii 
tha Kama of EranmK Niw Siiiacniuiu to tba 

NEW YORK OBSERTER, 

with the money ((03) Kk one year In adraaH. 
We haj* aent away ai pramlnma nor* than 

SEVEN HUNDRED 

or thtaa UaehlDca, and they |lTa onlTinal aatlaTIKtlon. 
The new anbacrlbsra may be (NO ana. or fiwa Tuiona plaoM. 
I^r Bend by check, dnft. or poat offlee order. 
Sample Copiei and Circntan Sent Fre«. 
TEB1I&-»3.B0 a Ymt, In idTanM. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



Landscape &arilener & Topo^raplilcal Emdneer, 

IMPORTEB AND D£AL£R IN 

dHOIOE SEEDS, FLAFTS, AND BULBS, 

'Eiooliestery iX. Y.* 

RESPEGTFULLT informs his fkrtendfl and {latirons that his 
Catalogue containing Designs for Flower Gardens and Lists 
of the finest Plants and Balbs in cultivation, will be sent tt«« to 
all applicants. 

Ghoice collections of the follomring Balbs, Boses and Shmba, 
be ftumished at the prices annexed: 

perdoK. 
Hyacinths, good varieties for ont-door Planting. . . .$2 26 

Hyacinths, nne named varieties for Parlor 4 00 

Tulips, from 00c. per dozen to 2 76 

Urocus, common 20 

Crocus, fine named varieties. 60 

Narcissus, fh>m 60q. per doaseo to 2 00 

Bnowdrop, single varieties 26 

Bnowdrop, douole varieties. 76 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium Rubnim, 60c. each 5 00 

Japan Lilies, Lancifolium Koseum, 60c each 6 00 



R08E8. 

ThOM unacquainted with the different varieties or the peca- 
llarities of the Rose, would do well to leave the selection to me, 
and they may rest assured that they will be fairly and honorably 
dealt with. 

Purchasers are requested to state whether they want Plants' 
for Parlor or Garden, and such only will be sent as are best 
adi4>ted to the purpose. 

BBLSGTIOirS. 

perdoz. 

First Class— Hybrid Perpetual, best sorts $4 60 

u » —Hybrid Perpetual, newer varieties 6 00 

u tt —Moss, fine varieties 460 

u tt _Mosa, Perpetual 6 00 

» **■ —Parlor Roses for In-door culture, $8 to. . . . 4 00 
** ^ — Bhrubs, good assortments 4 00 

The above selections are of the best quality, and warranted to 
give satisfaction. 

Parties ordering will please state how thev wish their orders 
sent, and write tncir directions plainly. When not otherwise 
specified, they will be sent by express. Purchasers can remit 
by dnit on JSow York, or by Post Office order. 



BOOKS FOB FABMKBS. 



For Sale at tjbte Olllee oftlie Amerlean Fanner. 



For laying out Cemeteries, Public Parks, and Private Grounds, 
fhmished. Address, 

Uril^IiIAin WEBSTBB, 
I^andscape Gardener, 

Boeliesier, N. T« 




IMPORTER OF 

MDRSEBT STOCn. 

58 LIBEBTT STBBET, N«w York. 

Information and Price Lists supplied on application. oct-ly 

BBCOB ATIVB ^OABDBNIIVO. 

TTEBBTER'S NEW AMERICAN 8TTLE. I>eBigiu and 
V Catalogues of Bulbs, Bbmbs, and Rosea, with a beantiftil 
Ted pUta sent firee to all applloantSb Address, 

WIUJAM WEBSTER, Bodietter,N. T. 



American Farmer for lS6ft, bound 1.25 

Allen's Farm Book |1> 

Allen's Rural Architecture l.M 

dridgman's Fruit Manual , ;5 

Bridgman^s Young Gardenei's Assistant Im 

Brown's Field Book of Manures l.Vi 

Bttist's Kitchen Gardener lnO 

Burros Garden Vegetables ±1*) 

Cimary Birds, Man^ for Bird Keepers U) 

Coles' American Fruit Book 75 

Dadd's Horse Doctor IN) 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor ^ l.-'j 

Danas Muck Manual I.<-«i 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America B.'<i 

Downing's Cottage Architecture . « S.^v 

Darlington's American Weeds and Useftil Plants l.Tr< 

Everybody's Lawyer IM 

Farmer's Every Day Book Saii 

Farm Drainage— French l.'*) 

Field's Pear Culture l.iS 

Flax Culture 50 

Fuller's Grape Culturist 1 50 

Hop Culture A 4ii 

Gardening at the South Vi' 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings l.iVi 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Farrier 15 

Horse Taming, by Rarey 15 

Johnson's Elements 1.25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 1. 1^ 

Kllppart's Land Drainage l.V 

KlippArt's Wheat Phint 1.'^ 

Langstroth on the Bee 2**0 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1 •<> 

Miner's Poulta7 Book W 

Miss Beecher's Domestic Receipt Book 15i' 

Munn's Land Drainer To 

My Farm of Edgewood 2.<hj 

Onion Culture »'' 

Our Farm of Four Acres 3o 

Phin on Grape Culture l.> 

Pardee on Strawberries » T.' 

Quinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping ] > 

Rogers' Scientific Agriculture 1 "•' 

Sloan's Homestead Architecture, 200 engraving 4"«> 

Ten Acres Enough l.'*' 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall t*< 

The Form 1 • " 

The Garden ! <' 

The House I.c«i 

The Barn Yard l.'«' 

The American Rose Culturist .* M 

The American Florist's Guide 'I 

TheMillcr 2."" 

Tobacco Culture i* 

Todd's Young Farmer's Manual U*y 

Tucker's Annual Register *• 

Wet Days at Edgewood lit' 

Woodward's Country Homes l..'«i 

Woodward's Graperies aud Horticultural Buildings 1 '" 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine l.W 

Woodward's Rural Art !."<' 

Wax Flowers t^*> 

Touatton Cattle 1 ?*» 

Youatt on the Hog !>' 

Youatt on the Horse l.^ 

pW Any of the above books sent by mail, postage paid 

SOUTHERN PEACH PITS. 

■ . k 

THE 8X7B8CRIBER9 have raoetred their supply for 1867, sii<i 
are prepared 

t^r tiie same. They ara from the best 

VIRGINIA NATURAL TREES, 

WABRAICTED STBICTLt IfO. 1. 

Priee for 5 bblSb or less, $0.60 per bbL, delivered ikee at %U^m- 
er's or Raihroad Stctiona, Inelvdlag patkagea. 6 bbla. and np- 
wards, $6.00 per bbL 

SCHiLNCK St BOnAIH, 

BOT-tf 141 West Stnet^ N. T« 
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INSURE IN THE BEST. 

TBB ITNION ramrVAL LIFB IltSDKAItCE 
COMPAUY. B«lan.UmM. SkiihuI lo nous. So forfclt- 
iin of policial. Ha IlllgiUoii oT olitiiU. Biuj Cmoktr, Pnil- 
itent: W. H. UoUlaler.Snntirj. 

AsHU,ltonrab«'l>tl8M.„ H.lK.TOlll 

I>«»>|ii>ldlI><UU 1.081,1(10.00 

DlTldeBdapddbidita iM,ll*.«) 

AVEIAK AIHAI IIVIOEai FH FHITUI tUM, 

Forty Per Cent^ 

Thli Compuf li ona of tha 

Oldest, Saftet, and basl Ltf« Innmnce Comptnlei in the 
United SUUsI 

Tha Kciuitr oT Itt tnTeBtmaiiU ud tb* wonam; «l .tU gen- 
enit Duiugamaiit hive oaauaifulLj qaminaiided It to Uia ooilH' 
ili'noe at Ot public, ud m*d» 

TI>« HIstoiT >' IM Paat, It* Promlae for Ibe 
Fnlnn. 

It iHnea all the anUnu^ tonat at paUd», aod- bai •oma 



AIL THE FBOriTS ABE DIVIBEI) AnTVAlLT 
AKOV& THE nrSQBBD. 

CbD baAva InmrlDf fiLHVbara. - 
A^aCa wanted. Addreaa, 

BOeAS A. HETITT, Otantl Af-t, 

Bl etil« SlTMt, A1b«nr. S. T. 

BOBmOT A rSTTDCOILL, 

Oaiienil A««iu Cur Onbml Nsw Turk, 
SS Aiwda, Boehealar, N. T. 



BOOK AQ-ENTS! 

BXrEBIENCEO CAPTVASSEHS 

CAK UAXS I.ABOE BAUBlSa CANTASSOrd FOB 

TIE FARneRS' JOURNAL, 

A Book that a«lla rapidly unon| tba Ibmera aTerjvhera. It li 
B nmpleta and ilmplc AeeonDt Book — mitallilDg printtd blanka 

(■>r k«f pin; all tha accoaota of tba Fvni and fiaflj. 

Will laat Uia Uigftt hnura rroD thm lo Hn jtm. aMI ■ 
aabool-b«7 can ke ^ It aa wall aa an exparlaDoed book keeper, 

KBTAIL PBICB, - • •i.BO. 

A UBERAL COHHISSIOir ULOWSD TO AGEIVTS. 

!4ainple <mi>v xnt tnt on raceipC of retail price, and tba con- 
ralseloii deAncted <hi receipt of fhtara orders Bend tor aan|t)e. 

A. SELAHOET BBIOHAK, 
|o-tf Part Oflee, Boat 90». BaelwrtT, »■ T. 



MOP MABKKT. 

r WILL BELL nuFSOHOOUMISSIONFOBTHEflROW 
D Nev Tork, eapedall; iboee that are itnwn 
trtnfplan. HaTlnginat belllliea te tbedls- 



pond vlth-ia 
aiig-« 



Hnggnatlbellllieate 
to tbeir adTantage b> 



"WILLIAM -w3e:iistx:r, 

UiroSClPK eARDENEK TOPOeUPHICIL lllflUEBS, 

Dealer in Hew and Rare Planb, Seedi, Bolba, fco> 

Hoobewter, PT. IT. 



id BalbCatilogiea wffl be 



ntOj >tr dIatrlbotloD bi Bepieiaber, 



TELL YOUR NEIOHBORS, 

TBl.Ii BVEBTBODT. 

rpHAT BT eUBBOBIBIKe NOW TO 

THE AlHERICAN FARMER, 
ftir 1888, tbef wUl get the remainder of thla jear, (RornB- 
bar, and Deeumber nnmban.) FBEE— or, 

TWO MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
lEBKB-OITB DOLLAR A TSAB. 

AGENTB WASTED ETBBTWBEBB, For PramlBmUat, 
Qnb Frioa, and full partiealara how to fonn Clnba. addrtu, 



DT isca, prioeiU) nntt, now read^. 



LIIHBER AND LOG BOOK. 

SCBIBNEB'S. 

READY EEOKONEK. 



aad MECHANICS, being 

Boarda, Plank. Cubical coowou oi c 
6aw Loga, Wood, Ac. eomprlaed In a 
an added Tiblea of Waau b/ tba m 

week or day. InUreal rtblM, At E, .. _.. , 

thotor 'Englneer'a and Mechanic'! Companlan," "ELglnacr'a 
„.,..,. ,T..i.,, >.„■.. ... 1. Vobuokof lla kind bu eier bad 



T J, M. SCKIBNEE, Ab- 



Canada. CallfSnila, 

^-Friee U ccnti, aent poet-paid on ncelpt of thia amonnt. 

The book an be bad of bookaellen pnenllgr (hiDDibont th* 
Dnited BUIea. Book Amenta will And tbli a very pnilTtable and 

Addtcaa, eEO. W. FIBHEB, PnbUaher, 



FBEIWTtJM 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

FOR m A.1^ n. 



FOB CtBCDLABS ABD FBICEB, ADDRESS, 

V, ?. MTXR A 00, Osa Tim, OkNtor Co., PanA, 



HEITR'2' S. 



«• 1840. 



Btrinaa, A 

CITY wttjeic mTO-RE, 

89 State Street, Ilooheater. N. "X 
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PALL AND WINTER CAMPAIGN OP THE AMERICAN PARMER 

LIBERAL OFFERS! TAKE VOUR CHOICE 1 1 



GBEAT INSnOEHENTS ! ! and TALUASLE FSIZES!! 



HOW is the time to solicit ^onr friends and neighbors to take THE AHEBIGAN FABMEB, the practical Farmer's Own Paper, 
the Cheapest and Best Agricaltoral and Horticoltural Journal in America for the year 1868. 



TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Copy $1.00 

Fire Copies 4.00 

Bight Copies 6i00 

Ten Copies , T^ 

and any larger nnmber at the same rate, or SEYENTT-FIYE GENTS each. ^^ A FBEE COPY TO THE QETTSB UP OF 

A CLUB OF TEN for the year 1860 or 1867. . 



FOR SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE TEAR 



Knmber of Subscribers. Premlam. Value. 

For FiTe Subscribers) at 80 Cents eaeh The American Fanner Annual IDastrated 8ti 

Or, Tucker's Illostrated Annn^ Begister for 1868 8() 

' Or, Scribner's Beady Beckoner and Log Book 8'^ 

Or, The Horse Doctor and Horse Tamer »y 

For Blfl^lit Snbserlbers, at 7S Cents Each Miner's DOTaestio Poultry Book. Illnstrated....*. 50 

For Ten Subscribers, A Free Copy of Trx AmmioAM Fashxb for 1866, l.oo 

Or, Bogers' Sdentiflo Agriculture l.<xi 

» .... ; Or, Emerson's Manual of Agriculture l.w 

For TwelTe Subscribers, A Bound Volume Aiouuoaic Fasxxb for 1866 or 1867 l.'io 

Or, a Package of Choice Flower Seeds I.'i5 

For Sixteen Subscribers, The Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings ,,. l.(^> 

Or, Eyerybody's Lawyer IM 

For Xwenty Subscribers Package of Choice Flower Seeds S.OO 

Or, Bound Volumes American Farmer for 1866, and 1867.. 2.M) 

For Tblrty Subscribers, A Set of Agricultural Books worth b.w 

For TblrtF'tiro Subscribers, A Cboioe Collection of Flower Seeds CiK) 

For Forty Subscribers ** " u u jj,„0 

Or, an Agrioultoral Library Ki.iHt 

Or, Woodruff 's Mercurial Bsronaeter KUiO 

For Fifty SubsoriberB. ..'...< Woodruff's Mereurial Barometer 12.)K> 

Or, Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition VIM) 

Or, Fifty Colored Fruit Plates, (differenti) bound 12.5t) 

For Sixty Subscribers, « Choice Poultry, any Tariety, one trio l.VdO 

Or, an Agricultural Library 15.(>«) 

For SeTenty^Te Sobeeribers. ^. One Hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all different, bound. 2^.^*) 

Or, a Ladies Horticultural Chest, (21 different tools,) . . :.". 2.Mi» 

Or, a Franklin Sewing Machine 3tix^) 

For Blfflity Subscribers, Woodruff s Barometer. Price i\(*t 

For Ninety Subscribers A Gentleman's Tool Chest, (80 different tools,) S,\m 

Or, an Agricultural Library. 8<>.<X) 

For One Snndred Subscribers Two Hundred Colored Fruit Plates, alldifferent, bound... diMKi 

* Or, a Oroyer At Baker Sewing Machine &MX) 

For One Hnndred and Twenty Subseribwrs A Lamb Family Knitting Machine. Price 6&.in) 

For One Hundred and Forty Subscribers A Planter's Tool Chest, (98 different articles,) ».«)') 

Or, an Agricultural Library S*).*yo 

For Two Hundred and Tirenty Subscribers A 5-Ootaye Choral Organ, single set reeds. 12!>."*^ 

ForTliree Hundred Subscribers A5-0ctaye Chord Organ, double set reeds lT5.of> 

In sddltion to the aboye^ ^_ _ 

wQ] be glyen tothe person who sends in THE ULBGEST ITUMBEB OF 8ITBSCBIBBBS, (not left than SOQ,) to Thx Artva- 
OAM Fakmxb, h^oreths Ui da/y <^day qf F^brwury^ 18.68L 

' Postmasters, and all friends of agrieoltural improyement are respeotfrdly solielted to obtain and ibrward sttbaeripCioB& 
Address, |^ - . v 9fff^ TtTHNBIft, PubasHer and Proprietor, 
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